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WHERE  MEN  ARE  MEN 

(Awarded  First  Prize  in   the  Leaves  Short 
Story  Contest) 

"Yes,  Antoinette,  I  must  leave  tomorrow 
morning  to  get  a  good  start." 

"But  Allan,  you  will  be  back  in  a  few 
weeks  ?  And  you'll  not  forget  me  ?  I  will  be 
so  lonesome  when  you  are  gone,  but  I  will  be 
so  very  happy  when  you  come  back." 

"Truly,  Antoinette,  do  you  mean  that  ?"  He 
turned  from  the  fireplace  and  tenderly  put  his 
arms  around  her. 

"When  I  come  back,  and  it  won't  be  long, 
the  Father  will  marry  us,  and  we'll  live  in  the 
cabin  across  the  river,  the  one  with  the  great 
maple  in  front.     I  have  arranged  already." 

"And  I'll  fix  it  up  when  you  are  away  so 
that  when  you  come  back  it  will  be  a  surprise, 
Allan.  I'm  a  little  bit  glad  you're  going  now, 
because  when  you  come  back — "  she  was  think- 
ing of  a  dream  coming  true. 

The  fire  burned  brighter  and  crackled  louder 
in  the  dreamy  silence.  The  room  danced  with 
flickering  shadows,  but  the  two  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  were  surrounded  with  a  glow.  And 
in  the  light  of  their  perfect  love,  was  a  slender 
girl  of  middle  height  whose  face  was  beautiful 
with  the  glory  of  dawning  womanhood,  and 
crowned  with  chestnut  tresses  coiled  around 
her  head — a  man  about  twenty- four,  strong 
and  tall,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  Someone  was  stamping  out- 
side the  door. 

"Oh,  that  must  be  Mon  Pcre,  is  it  so  late?" 
She  went  across  the  room  to  open  the  door 
and  let  in  a  whirlwind  of  snow,  and  a  huge 
figure.     He  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 


"Ah,  Ma  Petite,  you  waited  up  for  me  ?  Oh," 
he  chuckled,  "I  see  Allan  is  here." 

He  took  off  his  heavy  clothes  and  greeted 
him  warmly,  then, — "I  hear  they've  commis- 
sioned you  to  get  Jim  Corbett  for  killing  Pug 
Martin  at  the  Post-Office  last  night.  Bad 
business — bad  business — He  made  for  the  river 
— guess  he'll  go  upstream  and  try  to  throw  you 
off  the  track.  Seems  to  me  if  you  cut  across 
with  a  dog  team  you'll  triangle  him  further 
west.  That's  what  you're  going  to  do,  eh? 
Well,  I  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the  world, 
Carlyle.  Pretty  stormy  now,  but  it  ought  to 
clear  up  soon,  by  morning,  probably.  Going 
to  turn  in  now.  I'll  see  you  in  a  few  weeks. 
Good  luck,  old  man."  They  shook  hands,  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  he  went  into  the  next  room. 

Soon,  Allan  kissed  Antoinette  goodbye,  once 
• — twice — "Do  it  again,  Allan."  He  opened 
the  door  and  went  out  into  the  night.  A  ter- 
rible blizzard  and  wind  raged.  He  hoped  this 
wouldn't  continue  the  next  day.  It  would  be 
hard  sledding  if  it  did.  Everything  was  ready 
— dogs,  provisions — he  couldn't  delay  if  he 
wanted  to.     Well,  he'd  hope  for  the  best. 

It  was  worse  by  morning,  more  wind  and 
colder.  However,  he  had  to  start  out  regard- 
less of  weather.  Some  of  the  men  saw  him 
off — a  final  "Mush"  and  the  dogs  bounded 
over  the  snow — big  huskies  with  a  quarter 
strain  wolf. 

All  that  day  they  travelled  in  spite  of  snow, 
wind  and  increasing  cold.  It  was  30°  below 
by  night,  so  he  had  to  make  first  camp.  There 
was  too  much  blizzard  to  make  a  fire,  so  he 
ate  some  cold  canned  goods  and  slept  with 
the  dogs  to  keep  warm.     The  storm  raged  on 
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and  although  he  c.ould  hardly  see  ahead  of  him 
he  resumed  his  way  once  more. 

He  had  been  over  this  trail  once  before>  but 
it  was  spring  then  and  warm.  He  had  gone 
with  Antoinette  and  her  father  on  a  trip  of 
inspection  around  the  latter's  lands.  He  owned 
many  miles  of  forest  there  which  promised  to 
be  more  valuable  every  day.  Canada's  forests 
were  kept  up  by  such  men  of  insight  as  Lotiere. 
Millions  of  trees  were  cut  down  for  lumber 
and  paper  every  year.  They  could  never  be 
replaced.  Look  at  that  mighty  maple  in  front 
of  their  cabin !  He  could  see  his  youngsters 
trying  to  climb  it.  .  .  .  When  he  would  get 
back.  .  .  .  But  first  he  had  to  get  Corbett. 
"Find  your  man,"  was  the  code,  and  he  couldn't 
go  back  until  he  did. 

Jim  Corbett.  He  didn't  know  much  about 
him,  except  that  he  had  killed  Martin  in  a  fight 
over  money.  He  must  have  been  that  new 
man  who  came  about  two  weeks  ago  with  his 
family.  He  had  received  a  minute  description 
of  his  personal  appearance.  Jim  was  a  big, 
powerful  lumberjack  like  most  of  the  others. 
He  was  not  quite  thirty.  "Tough  on  the  wife 
and  kids,"  Allan  said  to  himself.  "What  if  it 
were  he  who  was  being  chased,  if  Antoinette 
and  his  .  .  .  God,  what  was  he  thinking  of  ?" 
If  this  cold  didn't  let  up  he'd  have  to  make  for 
a  cabin  that  Lotiere  had  scattered  around.  He 
used  them  in  the  summer  time,  to  look  at  the 
trees  every  once  in  a  while. 

It  was  getting  dark,  so  he  camped.  A  week 
passed.  It  was  no  joke  sleeping  with  the  dogs 
and  waking  up  almost  buried  in  snow.  Two 
had  died  already.  When  the  cold  knocked 
them  off  it  was  a  sure  thing  they  couldn't  go 
much  further  this  way.  He  himself  was  physi- 
cally exhausted.  A  couple  of  days'  fixing  up 
would  fit  them  for  another  week  of  this  if 
need  be.  By  noon  he  was  in  sight  of  the  cabin. 
He  saw  smoke  curling  up  through  the  trees. 
"Fool,"  he  muttered,  as  he  thought  the  cold 
must  be  affecting  his  mind.  But  it  was  a 
spiral  grey  haze  that  almost  froze  into  shape 
as  it  came  from  the  chimney.  "Who  the  devil 
.  .  .  not  Jim  Corbett?  Never  can  tell.  Life 
plays  a  funny  game  sometimes."     He  drew  up 


to  the  door  and  checked  the  dogs.  With  his 
.44  ready  he  tried  to  open  the  door.  Locked. 
He  knocked.  He  heard  a  jumbled  noise.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face  at  the  window.  He 
banged.  He  hammered.  Was  he  going  to 
keep  him  locked  out  ?  Not  if  he  knew  it.  He 
ploughed  through  the  drift  to  the  window.  He 
looked  in.  He  could  hardly  see  a  thing  be- 
cause of  the  frost,  so  he  smashed  one  of  the 
panes  and  yelled, — 

"Better  open  the  door."  No  answer.  "Don't 
be  a  fool.  If  you  don't  let  me  in  I'll  smash 
the  window  and  come." 

A  shot  rang  out  and  just  tipped  his  hat.  It 
was  a  warning  at  any  rate.  He  went  back  to 
the  door  and  banged  again.  Another  shot  went 
through  the  window.  Evidently  Jim  Corbett 
meant  business.  Meanwhile  he  was  freezing 
and  he  got  a  tantalizing  whiff  of  frying  bacon 
every  now  and  then. 

The  voice  of  duty,  "Get  your  man — alive" 
made  him  pull  out  his  knife  and  try  to  cut 
away  the  wooden  bolts  of  the  door  through 
the  crack.  It  worked.  Gun  ready,  he  burst 
into  the  room.  For  a  moment  the  darkness 
blinded  him — a  shot.  What  was  that? — A 
piercing  pain — his  left  arm — missed  his  heart 
■ — still  had  the  right — and  then— he  saw  Jim 
Corbett,  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  crouched  in 
the  corner. 

"Corbett,  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  law." 
Ah !  that  arm— "Corbett."— 

"I  didn't  kill  you,  too?"  A  faltering, 
shaking  voice.     He  looked  to  make  sure. 

"Give  me  your  gun,  Corbett.  I  thought  you 
had  me,  but  I  guess  I've  got  you."  He  took 
the  gun,  put  both  of  them  away,  then  shut  the 
door.  That  arm  again!  How  it  hurt — and 
the  dogs  to  be  fixed,  too. 

"Corbett,  will  you  help  me  with  the  dogs? 
Guess  we'll  both  have  to  stay  here  awhile." 

When  they  came  in,  Jim  dressed  his  arm. 
Allan  almost  fainted  when  he  took  out  the 
bullet.  The  warm  cabin  after  the  cold  out- 
doors made  him  dizzy.  But  he  didn't  say  a 
word — only  reminded  Jim,  "You've  got  com- 
pany for  dinner.  Better  double  that  bacon  and 
coffee." 
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When  evening  brought  a  dark  hush  over  the 
white  expanse,  pipes  were  lit  and  the  two  men 
puffed  in  silence  until  Jim  Corbett  spoke. 

"Looks  like  we'll  be  snowed  in  for  quite 
awhile." 

"Think  we  can  get  back  in  two  weeks,  Cor- 
bett ?  Less  would  be  still  better.  Sure  is  some 
storm— one  of  the  worst  we've  had  for  years — 
to  chase  around  this  country.  The  sooner  I 
get  back — well  you  see — "  He  stopped.  He 
could  not  remind  Corbett,  but  Jim  continued, 

"Yes,  I  know  you  and  Miss  Lotiere  are  going 
to  start  out  together  soon.  Just  like  Molly  and 
I  did;  about  seven  years  ago.  Got  three  kids 
now,  God  bless  'em,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  The 
baby's  the  cutest  thing  out.  You  ought  to  see 
her  wrinkle  up  her  face  and  smile  when  I  come 
in.  She  knows  her  Daddy  all  right.  And  the 
boys — say,  Jack  was  going  to  start  school  this 
fall  if  we'd  stayed  at  the  Post  .  .  .  God  .  .  . 
now  they've  got  a  Dad  who's  a  murderer — did 
you  get  that  Carlyle?  ...  a  murderer.  I 
killed  a  man  because  he  wouldn't  hand  over 
my  pay  envelope.  Now  probably  Molly's  cry- 
ing her  heart  out — only  nobody '11  know  it. 
She's  that  kind.  And  the  kids  .  .  .  they'll 
wonder  why  Daddy  didn't  come  home  .  .  ." 
A  terrible  sob  shook  his  whole  frame  and  he 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  Another  sob — 
it  almost  tore  the  man  in  two. 

Allan  thought,  "And  I  have  to  bring  him 
back  ...  to  be  hanged.  He  can't  get  out  of 
that  because  he  killed  a  man,  a  worthless  skunk 
who's  better  off  the  way  he  is.  I  have  to  take 
him  back.  What  of  Molly  and  the  kids,  what 
could  they  do?  I'd  ruin  their  happiness.  Sup- 
pose it  were  Antoinette  and  I  had  shot  at,  and 
accidentally  killed,  a  man,  .  .  .  Oh,  that  arm 
.  .  .  better  keep  it  still.  What  if  I  had  killed 
Pug  Martin  who  was  better  off  dead?  What 
would  happen  to  Antoinette,  and  if  I  had — 
My  God !  I  can't  bring  him  back.  Why  Fd 
rather  .  .  ." 

But  the  stern  voice  of  duty,  loyalty  to  his 
oath,  allegiance  to  his  king  and  country,  all 
cried  out,  "You've  got  to  bring  him  back.  You 
can't  go  back  until  you  do." 


He  could  let  him  go  and  Molly  and  he  could 
start  all  over  again  somewhere  else.  But  what 
of  himself?  He  could  never  go  back,  and  he 
had  told  Antoinette  "in  a  few  weeks." 

Another  sob,  no  it  was  a  groan.  This  was 
terrible.  "My  God,  is  there  no  way  out  of 
this?     What  shall  I  do ?" 

Then  the  lines  came  to  him,  "Once  to  every 
man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide 
.  .  ."  What  should  he  do?  Yes,  just  what 
should  he  do?     Which  course  should  he  take? 


He  did. 


Victoria  Jackson,  '29. 


REALIZATION 

Breezes  softly  stir  the  trees 

And  puffy  clouds  float  by  above. 
Deep  in  flowers  drone  the  bees, 

But  what  know  they  of  love? 
With  dew  pearled  cobwebs  on  the  grass 

Life's  a  lovely  shining  thing 
Made  of  gold  and  not  of  brass, 

But  whom  am  I  to  thusly  sing 
Of  life's  rosy  dreams  and  love? 

I  am  but  as  yonder  bird, 
The  dawn  gray  cooing  dove. 

F.  Robertson,  '29. 


"RENASCENCE" 

Thirteen  years  ago  many  educated  people 
regretted  that  poetry  had  died  a  natural  death 
with  the  passing  of  Tennyson  and  the  familiar 
New  England  poets.  A  few  neglected  persons 
still  wrote  it,  feeling  the  impulse  to  express 
their  emotions;  a  few  of  our  grandmothers 
kept  scrap-books,  which  contained  their  cher- 
ished poems,  hidden  away  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  an  old  fashioned  cupboard ;  but  the  general 
public  would  not  buy  poetry  and  we  were  told, 
as  far  as  this  country  was  concerned  at  least, 
that  poetry  was  a  lost  art.  Time  has  proved 
this  statement  untrue. 

In  October,  1912,  there  was  published  a 
monthly  called  "Poetry :  a  Magazine  of 
Verse,"  which  was  destined  to  introduce  the 
works  of  hitherto  unknown  poets  and  to  herald 
the  various   new   schools.     Suddenly  in    1913 
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the  new  poetry  burst  forth  upon  us  with  un- 
expected vigor  and  merit.  By  1917,  it  had 
achieved  unheard-of  success.  People  who  had 
never  before  read  verse  were  reading  it  now 
with  profound  enthusiasm,  finding  in  it  ex- 
pression for  the  ideas  which  had  long  been 
smouldering  in  their  hearts.  The  common 
people  found  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  poetry 
they  no  longer  needed  at  their  elbows  a  dic- 
tionary of  rare  words  and  classical  references ; 
they  no  longer  needed  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
legendry  or  the  minor  love  affairs  of  the  major 
Greek  divinities.  The  new  poetry  was  written 
in  their  language,  in  words — simple  but  specific 
and  effective — and  the  results  were  marvelous. 
Ranging  from  the  child  poets  like  Nathalia 
Crane  and  Hilda  Conkling,  the  most  gifted  of 
recent  infant  prodigies,  through  the  friendly 
rhymsters  to  the  outstanding  schools  of  the 
day,  it  covers  a  vast  wealth  of  subject.  The 
unaffected  originality  of  Hilda  Conkling  is 
realized  immediately  in  her  vivid  and  fanciful 
poem :   "I  Keep  Wondering." 

"I  saw  a  mountain 

And   it   was   like   Waton   looking   at   himself   in   the 

water. 
I  saw  a  cockatoo, 

And  he  was  like  sunset  clouds. 
Even  leaves  and  little  stones 

Are  different  to  my  eyes  sometimes. 
I  keep  wondering  through  and  through  my  heart 

Where  all  the  beautiful  things  in  the  world 
Come  from. 
And  while  I  wonder 

They  go  on  being  beautiful." 


T.  A.  Daley,  who  catches  the  whimsical  side 
of  foreign  life  so  cleverly,  is  most  successful 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  ignorant  Italian  im- 
migrant in  such  poems  as  "Mia  Carlotta." 

"Guiseppe,  da  barber,  ees  greata  for  'mash.' 

He  gotta  da  bigga,  da  blacka  moustache, 

Good  clo'es  an'  good  styla  and  playnta  good  cash. 

"W'enever  Guiseppe  ees  walk  on  da  street 
Da  people  dey  talka,  'How  nobby !  how  neat ! 
How  softa  da  handa,  how  smalla  da  feet.' 

"He  raisa  hees  hat  an'  he  shaka  hees  curls, 
An'  smila  weeth  teetha  so  shiny  like  pearls ; 
O !  many  da  heard  of  da  seely  young  girls 


He  gotta — ■ 
Yes,  playnta  he  gotta, 
But  notta, 
Carlotta ! 

"Guiseppe,  da  barber,  he  maka  da  eye, 
An'  lika  da  steam  engine  puffa  an'  sigh, 
For  catcha  Carlotta  w'en  she  ess  go  by. 

"Carlotta  she  walka  weeth  nose  in  da  air, 

An'  look  through  Guiseppe  weeth  far-away  stare, 

As  eef  she  no  see  dere  ees  som'body  dere. 

"Guiseppe,  da  barber,  he  gotta  da  cash, 

He  gotta  da  clo'es  and  da  bigga  moustache, 

He  gotta  da  seely  young  girls  for  da  'mash,' 

But  notta — 
You  bat  my  life,  notta, 

Carlotta. 

I  gotta!" 


As  an  example  of  good  diction,  to  which 
locality  as  well  as  character  contributes  flavor 
and  quality,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
poems  of  Robert  Frost,  the  well-known  inter- 
preter of  rural  New  England.  More  than  any 
other  poet  who  uses  regularly  stressed  rhythms, 
Frost,  the  least  radical  of  all  modernists,  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  tunes  of  human  conversation. 
His  poems  are  the  very  essence  of  old  New 
England  and  are  full  of  the  dry  humor  of  the 
thrifty,  kindly  Yankee  farmer.  Semi-con- 
servative, Frost  still  has  the  realism  and  the 
abandon  of  literary  conventionalities  which 
make  him  a  modern  poet. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  influence  of  this 
modernity  in  poetry  has  occasioned  quite  so 
many  cries  of  protest  as  Carl  Sandburg.  We 
may  look  upon  him  as  the  most  daring  user  of 
truly  American  words — rude  words  ranging 
from  the  racy  metaphors  of  the  soil  to  the 
slang  of  the  streets.  From  Sandburg,  we  hear 
of  the  great  Mid- West,  that  vast  region  of 
bloody  slaughter  houses  and  huge  steel  mills, 
of  the  cornfields  and  the  prairies,  of  the 
crowded  cities  and  empty  skies.  Years  of 
practice  in  the  harsh  school  of  experience 
equipped  him,  as  no  amount  of  learning  could 
have  done,  to  become  the  laureate  of  industrial 
America.  From  "Smoke  and  Steel"  comes  this 
vital  definition : 
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"A  bar  of  steel — it  is  only 
Smoke  at  the  heart  of  it,  smoke  and  the  blood  of  a 

man. 
A  runner  of  fire  ran  in  it,  ran  out,  ran  somewhere 

else, 
And  left  smoke  and  the  blood  of  a  man 
And  the  finished  steel,  chilled  and  blue." 


Carl  Sandburg  is  condemned  as  coarse  and 
brutal ;  bis  works  as  ugly  and  distorted ;  bis 
language  as  unrefined  and  unfit  for  poetry ;  but 
his  detractors  forget  that  Sandburg  is  brutal 
only  when  dealing  with  brutality,  and  that  far 
beneath  is  a  never-sated  joy  in  existence,  a 
continually  fresh  delight  in  the  variety  and 
wonder  of  life.  Astonishing  to  those  who 
think  that  Sandburg  can  write  only  the  "rough- 
neck" sort  of  poetry  are  the  many  delicate  per- 
ceptions of  beauty  like  "Fog"  : 

"The  fog  comes 
On  little  cat  feet. 
It  sits  looking 
Over  harbor  and  city 
On  silent  haunches 
And  then  moves  on." 


In  Sandburg's  class  with  the  same  severe 
realism  is  Vachel  Lindsay,  a  poet  of  the  people. 
Having  travelled  across  the  continent,  "afoot 
and  lighthearted,"  trading  his  poems  for  bread 
and  a  night's  lodging  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
he  shows  a  keen  and  startling  understanding  of 
poverty.  To  him  the  pity  of  it  all,  the  sorrow 
of  sorrows,  is : 

"Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom  reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they  die  like  sheep." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  new  poetry 
movements  was  that  of  the  "Imagists,"  a 
queerly  assorted  group  of  preoccupied  special- 
ists who  followed  through  concentration  this 
creed :  to  use  the  language  of  common  speech 
in  hard  and  exact  words,  to  create  new 
rhythms,  to  allow  absolute  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  and  to  create  a  vivid  image. 


The  "Imagists"  as  a  body  did  not  exist  for 
long;  public  opinion  quelled  the  restless  spirits 
of  most  of  the  poets,  and  finally  only  Amy 
Lowell,  herself  the  most  gifted  and  energetic 
member  of  the  group,  was  left  to  champion 
her  cause.  No  one,  who  will  not  first  accept 
the  fact  that  she  is  a  conscious  experimenter, 
can  evaluate  Miss  Lowell's  work.  The  most 
unusual  of  her  radical  effects  is  this  brief 
poem : 

"Before  you  came 
I  was  I." 

That  is  the  whole  poem!  Her  poem  "Pat- 
terns" is  a  very  perfect  example  of  her  ex- 
quisiteness  of  design  and  artistic  structure. 
Because  of  her  experiments  in  form  and  tech- 
nique, she  has  become  one  of  the  best  known 
of  modern  poets ;  her  works  range  from  con- 
servative couplets  to  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  from  Chaucerian  stanzas  to  primitive 
re-creations  of  Indian  folk-lore. 

Possibly  the  most  gifted  of  the  younger 
modernists  is  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  a  poet 
of  singular  freshness  and  a  wayward  emotion 
that  runs  into  lines  so  perfect  and  so  intensely 
human  that  much  modern  poetry  by  compari- 
son seems  suddenly  flat  and  stale.  Her  poem 
"Renascence,"  written  when  Miss  Millay  was 
barely  nineteen,  stands  today  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  this  generation.  Be- 
ginning as  a  child's  aimless  verse,-  it  proceeds  to 
a  truly  amazing  climax,  as  if  a  child  in  the 
midst  of  its  ingenuity,  had  uttered  some  terrific 
truth.  And  it  is  this  startling  truth,  this  typic- 
ally modern  sentiment,  that  I  would  leave  with 
you : 

"The  World  stands  out  on  either  side 
No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide ; 
Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky, — 
No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 
The  heart  can  push  the  sea  and  land 
Farther  away  on  either  hand; 
The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two 
And  let  the  face  of  God  shine  through. 
But  East  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart 
That    cannot   keep    them    pushed   apart; 
And  he  whose  soul  is  flat — the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by." 

Elizabeth  B.  Gilbert,  '28.    . 
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MR.  E.  E.  CLIVE  OF  THE  COPLEY 

I  was  fortunate  last  week  in  securing  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Clive,  the  well  known  man- 
ager of  the  Copley  Players,  the  favorites  of 
all  theatre  going  Bostonians. 

Upon  asking  Mr.  Clive  what  he  would  con- 
sider the  fundamental  difference  between  Eng- 
lish and  American .  stage  directing,  he  replied 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  in  the 
directing  itself.  The  difference  was  in  actors. 
"The  London  stage  has  gone  down  terrific- 
ally," said  Mr.  Clive.  "The  West  End,  which 
once  was  noted  for  its  famous  actors,  has  lost 
many  of  them  to  America,  where  higher  sal- 
aries are  paid.  However,  there  still  remain  a 
few  who  stick  together  and  keep  their  little 
"clique"  acting  parts  often  unsuited  to  them. 
There  has  been  a  decided  decline  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage." 

I  asked  Mr.  Clive  his  ideas  on  directing. 
"I  give  the  actors  their  parts  and  let  them 
study  and  interpret  them  for  themselves,  por- 
traying the  character  as  they  understand  it, 
not  as  I  see  it.  Any  one  can  mimic.  I  under- 
stand that  my  people  are  all  capable  and  there- 
fore I  very  seldom  stop  them  until  perhaps 
Friday  or  Saturday  or  Sunday  before  the  open- 
ing performance.  Then  I  begin  to  rein  them 
up  a  bit.  Of  course  this  has  to  be  done  earlier 
if  it  is  evident  from  the  beginning  that  they 
are  on  the  wrong  track." 

When  asked  how  chances  were  for  a  young 
enthusiast  to  get  on  the  stage,  he  replied, 
"None.  The  stage  is  packed  now.  There  is  no 
room  for  more.  I  have  an  average  of  ten  letters 
a  day  asking  for  advice  on  entering  the  profes- 
sion and  I  now  have  a  stereotyped  letter  which 
I  send  back  to  them,  discouraging  them.  I 
have  a  few  pupils  whom  I  am  teaching  and 
who  come  to  the  rehearsals  for  part  of  their 
training,  but  I  throw  cold  water  upon  the  idea 
and  then  put  a  wet  blanket  on  top.  If  they 
still  want  to  continue,  all  right.  Acting  is  a 
God-given  something.  It  is  true  that  you  may 
learn  how  to  open  a  door,  or  how  to  cross  a 
room,  but  the  interpretation  of  a  character 
.comes   from  something  within.     There  is  no 


royal  road  to  acting.  I  have  played  in  more 
than  six  hundred  plays,  and  of  those  I  have 
lived  the  parts  of  perhaps  two  hundred.  It  is 
this  sort  of  thing  which  gives  the  actor  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  I  find  myself  con- 
stantly watching  people  and  their  peculiar 
mannerisms  to  use  in  future  characterization." 

I  asked  Mr.  Clive  whether  he  considered 
stock  as  an  essential  basis  for  the  stage.  It 
seemed  such  a  strenuous  beginning  to  me. 
"No,"  he  said.  "When  you  go  to  New  York 
the  manager  will  not  ask  you  your  past  ex- 
perience. If  he  happens  to  have  a  part  you 
will  fit  into,  he  gives  it  to  you  and  if  you  prove 
good  at  rehearsal,  you  stay.  But  if  we  looked 
upon  our  work  here  as  work,  we  could  never 
stand  it.  We  couldn't  pull  through.  We  love 
it,  and  we  live  for  it.  That  is  the  reason  we 
can  go  on.     It  is  what  we  enjoy  doing." 

Our  interview  took  place  in  Mr.  Clive's  pri- 
vate office  in  the  theatre,  just  before  rehearsal. 
After  we  had  finished  talking,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  watching  the  rehearsal  and  found  Mr. 
Clive  just  as  fascinating  and  interesting  on  the 
stage  as  he  was  kind  and  congenial  in  his 
own  office.  Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


TO  A  DAFFODIL 

Don't  you  know,  little  daffodil, 
That  petticoats  are  out  of  style? 

I  was  told  that  you  were  stylish, 
Yet  you  wear  one  all  the  while. 

There  was  a  time,  long,  long  ago 

When  petticoats  were  all  the  rage, 
But  don't  you  know  that  now,  my  dear, 
You  should  not  wear  them  at  your  age? 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 


THE  JOY  OF  MISERY 

A  valley  down  within  two  hills 

Sunk  deep  and  steeped  with  sunshine 

Where  the  beams  have  pushed 

The    leaves   aside   and   found   the   grass 

And   flirted  with  the  ripples   of   a   pool 

Making  them  dance 

With  the  heat  of  agony, 

Is  like  my  Joy  when 

I'm  sunk  in  Misery.         Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


y 

Lasell  has  now  opened  its  doors  upon  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  its  existence,  an  exist- 
ence which  has  accomplished  high  and  mighty 
achievements.  In  1851,  Lasell  was  but  one 
building,  yet  even  then  represented  new  lines 
in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Domestic  Science  Department,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  its  line,  has 
so  grown  and  expanded  since  its  earlier  days 
that  it  has  become  an  established  fact  that  it 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the 
finest  courses  in  existence. 

We  Lasell  girls  of  today  cannot  appreciate 
the  radical  change  that  has  occurred  between 
the  Lasell  of  today  and  that  of  yesterday.  It 
is  for  the  Alumnae,  who  have  followed  its 
every  move,  from  year  to  year,  to  realize. 
Soon  we  also  shall  be  Alumnae  and  will  look 
back  upon  our  happy  days  at  Lasell  with  much 
the  same  joyous  remembrances.  Perhaps  we, 
the  students  of  today,  will  marvel  with  as  much 
pride  as  the  former  Lasell  students  at  the 
triumphant  success  Lasell  has  attained  in  the 
scholastic  world. 

The  Alumnae  are  looking  with  much  awe 
upon  Lasell's  rating  today  as  a  Junior  College. 
They  rather  hate  to  see  the  change  in  their 
beloved  Alma  Mater,  for  it  has  always  stood 
as  a  pioneer  among  other  schools  of  its  type, 
and  they  do  not  wish  this  radical  change.  But 
the  question  that  now  must  arise  in  their  minds 
is,  "Just  what  changes  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing that  brief  span  of  years  since  they  were 
the  student  body  of  Lasell?"  The  courses 
offered  at  Lasell,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
have  always  been  equivalent  to  those  offered 


during  the  first  two  years  of  college.  The 
courses  offered  since  Lasell  has  been  recog- 
nized officially  as  a  Junior  College  have  under- 
gone no  radical  change.  They  are  still  much 
the  same  excellent  courses  that  were  given 
under  the  tutelage  of  Lasell  as  a  finishing 
school.  Lasell  has  been  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  foreground,  until  now  some  of  the 
leading  universities  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Brown  University, 
having  recognized  our  standing  as  a  Junior 
College,  have  accepted  numerous  Lasell  stu- 
dents on  advanced  standing,  giving  them  due 
credit  for  their  work  here  at  Lasell.  • 

That  is  why,  under-graduates  and  graduates, 
we  must  still  strive  to  make  Lasell  soar  even 
higher  and  higher.  There  is  The  Leaves  to 
contribute  to  with  all  the  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm that  accompanies  the  youth  of  today. 
Bring  your  self-expression  to  the  fore-ground. 
By  bettering  yourself  you  are  aiding  Lasell  for 
Lasell  is  made  up  of  individuals,  who  to  attain 
desired  ends,  must  work  in  unison.  "Let's 
not  take  a  'back  seat'  and  leave  it  to  the  other 
fellow."  The  Leaves  this  year  is  going  to 
be  even  finer  and  greater  than  ever  before. 
■It  is  not  going  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, it  will  be  our  school  magazine.  It 
will  represent  the  student  body  of  Lasell,  its 
ambitions,  its  desires  and  its  many  achieve- 
ments. Through  the  medium  of  our  newly 
acquired  Exchange  Department  we  are  going 
to  prove  to  other  colleges  that  Lasell  deserves 
her  rating  as  Junior  College,  through  its  literary 
efforts,  through  its  athletic  life,  and  through 
its  scholastic  achievements.     And  how  are  we 
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going  to  prove  this?  Through  the  individual 
effort  of  every  Lasell  student  working  as  a 
body,  and  in  perfect  harmony. 


TO  LASELL'S  NEW  GIRLS 

One  of  the  greatest  moments  in  every  girl's 
life  is  the  time  when  she  leaves  the  "old  home 
town"  for  college.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  She 
is  leaving  the  little  comfortable  family  circle, 
dear  friends,  relatives  and  girlhood  sweet- 
hearts. The  past  and  its  delightful  memories 
are  behind  her,  and  she  enters  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  an  altogether  different  and  fascinating 
life. 

Being  new  girls  we  are  all  experiencing  the 
same  feeling  of  awe  and  excitement  which 
every  new  college  girl  experiences.  Who  can 
forget  that  eventful  day  when  we  came  away? 
Can't  you  see  the  little  crowd  of  devoted 
friends  waiting  at  the  station  and  giving  you 
fond  farewells?  We  tried  to  appear  happy, 
but  deep  down  in  our  hearts  there  was  a  little 
feeling  of  sadness  and  when  we  said  "goodbye" 
that  old  lump  just  would  stick  in  our  throat. 
At  last  we  were  on  the  train  and  the  long  but 
delightful  trip  began.  We  were  so  anxious 
to  arrive  and  see  what  it  would  all  be  like.  At 
last  we  reached  Boston.  Gracious,  didn't  it 
seem  different  from  that  which  we  had  ex- 
pected? At  first  we  didn't  know  whether  we 
were  going  to  like  it  or  not.  We  got  our  ticket 
to  Auburndale  and  then  the  thrilling  anticipa- 
tion to  reach  school  began.  When  the  con- 
ductor called  "Auburndale",  what  a  scramble 
there  was  for  coats,  golf  clubs,  tennis  rackets 
and  "ukes".  We  got  off  the  train  and  looked 
around  us. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  school  was  per- 
haps quite  different.  Each  of  us  had  pictured 
it  in  our  own  mind  and  it  remained  for  us  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  like  it. 

The  first  few  days  were  weary,  dreary  ones. 
Everyone  was  so  very  nice  to  us  that  we  really 
shouldn't  have  complained.  Yet,  there  were 
so  many  things  to  worry  us.  Perhaps  we 
didn't  like  our  roommates,  or  we  weren't  satis- 
fied  with   our   schedule.     Oh,   there   were   so 


many  troubles  that  confronted  us  in  those 
first  days  at  Lasell. 

But  strange  to  say  each  day  brought  some 
new  excitement.  The  Seniors  treated  us  so 
very  nicely.  They  showed  us  around  the 
school  and  made  us  feel  very  much  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Day  after  day  passed  and  we  began  to  get 
into  the  spirit  of  the  school — that  delightful 
spirit  which  every  Lasell  girl  must  have  if  she 
is  going  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  her  Alma  Mater. 
Sports  became  organized,  we  began  to  like  our 
teachers  and  studies  arid  how  different  it  is 
now!  The  dark  clouds  that  hovered  over  us 
those  first  days  have  changed  into  rays  of  sun- 
shine. Each  day  brings  forth  something  new 
and  different.  Each  day  also  brings  to  us  new 
friends— girls  whom  we  will  look  back  upon  as 
real  pals  and  comrades.  Friendships  which  we 
make  in  school  are  priceless  treasures,  to  be 
forever  kept  in  our  chest  of  memories. 

One  thing  which  every  new  girl  notices  in 
coming  to  Lasell  is  its  spirit  of  democracy.  It 
is  up  to  us  new  girls  to  carry  on  that  spirit  of 
comradeship,  which  the  Seniors  and  old  girls 
have  so  faithfully  kept.  It  is  up  to  us  to  enter 
into  every  phase  of  Lasell  life  and  make 
"Lasell"  a  name  which  we  will  all  be  proud  of. 
Are  we  going  to  do  it,  New  Girls  ? 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
STUDENT  COUNCIL  AND  THE  SENIOR 

CLASS 

I  trust  that  by  this  late  date  all  have  a  more 
or  less  good  idea  of  just  what  the  Student 
Council  is  and  stands  for.  However,  I  shall 
explain  a  little  why  there  is  a  Student  Council 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  not  only  of  your  own  number  but 
chosen  by  you  to  keep  the  rules  and  standards 
fresh  in  your  minds.  In  our  earnest  endeavors 
to  do  this,  we  meet  once  in  two  weeks  to  discuss 
the  problems  which  are  brought  before  us,  not 
only  by  your  actions  but  by  your  suggestions  as 
well.  Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  remind  you  again  that  any  sugges- 
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tions  or  questions  you  care  to  make  would  be 
appreciated.  There  is  a  little  brown  box  just 
inside  the  chapel  door  that  is  there  for  such 
notes  to  be  put  in. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  faculty  that 
we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
them  as  well  as  the  Student  Body  and  to  re- 
ceive their  suggestions  and  criticisms.  This 
willbe  much  appreciated. 

We  wish  that  you  would  remember  that  we 
are  not  a  group  separate  from  the  rest  of  you 
except  that  we  are  representative  of  yourselves. 
In  other  words,  you  should  share  our  tasks  and 
problems  with  us  to  a  certain  degree.  This 
can  be  done  by  cooperating  with  us  in  our  at- 
tempts to  put  things  across. 

Hitherto — the  council  members  were  elected 
once  a  year,  but  this  year  they  are  to  be  elected 
again  at  mid-years.  It  seems  only  fair  that 
more  than  ten  out  of  nearly  two  hundred 
should  share  the  responsibility  during  the 
school  year.  Tbis  will  make  a  slight  change 
in  the  Blue  Book  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
Student  Council  pins. 

The  members  for  the  first  semester  are  as 
follows : 

Woodland — Frances  Robertson,  Virginia 
Clark. 

Bragdon — Mary  Pryor,  Cornelia  Boudiette. 

Clark — Alice  Froeschle. 

Hawthorne — Mary  Fulton. 

Gardner — Louise  Wemple,  Molly  Keim. 

Carpenter — Ruth  Hutton,  Vera  Hambleton. 

Vera  Hambleton,  '27. 

Dear  New  Girls : 

In  the  name  of  the  Senior  Class  I  wish  to 
extend  to  you  our  very  cordial  greetings.  This 
year  we  feel  especially  proud  of  our  "new 
girls"  because  you  seem  to  have  caught  the 
Lasell  spirit  so  soon.  We  trust  that  before  the 
year  is  out  you  will  have  learned  to  love  her 
traditions  as  we  do. 

Forgive  me  if  I  write  with  an  overdeveloped 
enthusiasm,  but  truly  you  will  find  very  soon 
that  you  are  feeling  the  same — it  is  just  that 
intangible  something  that  seems  to  grasp  you 
after  you  have  found  your  way  into  "our" 
Lasell. 


Many  of  you  are  away  at  school  for  the  first 
time  and  others  are  just  starting  another  year 
in  another  school — then,  again,  many  of  you 
are  planning  to  return  next  year,  some  to  be  the 
Seniors  of  Lasell — to  all  of  you  I  should  like 
to  say  just  a  word  concerning  this  year.  Your 
success  in  this  school  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself.  Each  one  should  start  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  accomplish  the  worth- 
while things  that  are  here  for  her.  To  gain 
the  height  of  success  you  must  give  your  best 
to  Lasell  and  in  return  you  will  surely  receive 
the  finest  and  most  lasting  reward. 

The  girl  that  has  a  strong  character  and  per- 
sonality will  have  ample  chance  to  prove  sin- 
cerity, steadfastness,  loyalty  and  trustworthi- 
ness. Above  all  that  indefinable  charm  of 
simplicity  is  to  all  of  us  the  ideal  characteristic 
of  a  Lasell  girl!  You  may  think  that  I  am 
suggesting  the  impossible.  However,  it  is 
really  an  easy  matter  to  be  fine  and  to  live  up 
to  high  standards  if  we  are  willing  to  be  think- 
ing beings.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  live 
against  them ! 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  you  a  purely 
idealistic  sermon — but,  girls,  I  am  very  sincere 
and  serious  in  my  wish  that  you  will  believe 
what  I  have  said  because  I  have  learned  in  my 
two  years  here  at  Lasell  those  things  which 
really  do  count  for  the  most  and  will  in  the 
end  bring  the  greatest  happiness. 

So  here's  to  you,  dear  New  Girls,  the 
greatest  success  and  happiness  in  this  your  first 
year  at  Lasell.  May  you  be  able  to  look  back 
at  the  end  of  the  year  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion at  the  record  you  have  made. 

Most  sincerely, 
June  Nezvbold,  '27. 


ATHLETICS 

If  we  stop  to  consider  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunities offered  us  in  the  line  of  sports  here  at 
Lasell,  we'll  find  out  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  left  out  of  our  sporting  curriculum. 
Athletics  have  opened  with  a  bang  so  let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  fall  sports.  For 
instance,  horseback  riding  this  year  has  become 
an  outstanding  feature  and  we  are  all  allowed 
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to  ride,  free  of  charge,  in  the  ring  at  Wood- 
land. For  us  fair  beginners  (for  some  are 
still  in  the  class  with  those  who  bounce  un- 
concernedly up  and  down  in  the  saddle),  this 
is  an  opportunity  too  wonderful  to  miss.  Most 
certainly  those  girls  who  are  able  to  go  out  on 
the  road  can  afford  $1.50  once  a  month  for  an 
hour's  ride,  as  this  very  remarkable  price  has 
been  given  us  this  year.  The  horses  are  in 
fine  condition  and  will  continue  so  if  "Traft" 
and  "Billy  Brooks"  do  not  hold  their  wild  races 
too  often !  Girls,  if  you've  no  riding  togs 
don't  worry,  but  grab  your  gym  clothes  and 
a  pair  of  ole'  wooly  socks  and  ride,  ride,  ride,  so 
that  this  may  become  a  worth-while  sport  for 
the  school  and  for  us. 

It's  getting  a  little  late  in  the  season  for 
tennis,  but  the  courts  are  kept  up  for  those 
who  want  to  play.  The  girls  who  are  learning 
will  find  that  if  they  play  a  lot  now,  as  soon 
as  the  tennis  season  opens  next  spring  they  will 


have  chances  to  enter  different  tournaments. 
Golf,  a  new  and  interesting  feature  was  offered 
us  this  fall  and  you  girls  who  want  real  prac- 
tice and  fun  will  find  that  our  six  holes  are  no 
"snap."  For  approach  shots  it  is  fine,  and  we 
hear  that  Mr.  Amesbury's  windows  are  endan- 
gered, some  of  the  girls  are  getting  so  strenu- 
ous. We  have  a  very  efficient  "pro"  and  you 
who  would  like  to  beat  Dad  at  his  own  game 
will  be  able  to  get  some  pointers  from  him  and 
show  Dad  up  next  summer. 

Swimming  is  loads  of  fun  and  since  we've 
had  a  new  filter  put  in,  the  water  is  as  "clear  as 
crystal."  A  good  game  of  hockey  and  then  a 
cold  plunge  in  the  tank  gives  you  the  most 
glorious  feeling  ever,  and  you  will  be  "pep  in 
every  step"  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Our  hockey  games  have  been  fun  and  funny, 
and  for  the  girls  who  went  out  for  it  we  give 
our  heartiest  support  and  congratulations. 

/.  Larrabee,  '28. 


Wednesday,  September  15:  Most  of  the 
old  girls  arrived  on  Wednesday.  It  was  both 
exciting  and  thrilling  to  see  familiar  faces  back 
again.    But   how    we   do    miss    dear    old    '26. 

During  dinner  an  orchestra  played  popular 
airs.  Then  at  eight  o'clock  the  girls  began  to 
gather  in  the  assembly  hall  for  an  informal 
dance  which  lasted  until  ten. 


Saturday,  September  18:  Saturday  night 
the  Seniors  entertained  the  underclassmen. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they 
were  given  such  short  notice,  their  four  act 
variety  show  was  splendid.  The  interim  that 
followed  this  was  devoted  to  initiating  a  select 
few  of  the  new  girls.  Quite  by  accident  some 
very      remarkable      talent      was      discovered.. 
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Following  this  both  old  and  new  girls  partici- 
pated in  dancing. 

Sunday,  September  19:  Dr.  Park,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  favorite  speaker  with 
Lasell  students,  addressed  the  girls  Sunday 
evening  on  the  subject  of  "Taking  Time  to 
Live."  Dr.  Park's  many  friends  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  he  has  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  Wheaton  College. 

Monday,  September  20:  Today  the  seniors 
elected  the  following  girls  as  officers  of  the 
class : 

President — June  Newbold 
Vice-President — Helen  Waltz 
Secretary — Marta  Aspegren 
Treasurer — Madalyn   Patten 
Song  Leader — Virginia  Hight 
Cheer  Leader — Louise  Hawkins 

Friday,  September  24:  June  Newbold,  the 
president  of  the  Senior  Class,  had  charge  of 
the  first  Christian  Endeavor  service  of  the  year. 
She  spoke  on  the  value  of  true  friendship, 
dwelling  particularly  on  those  founded  in 
boarding  school.  Janet  Smock  sang,  and  Miss 
Potter  gave  the  prayer. 

Saturday,  September  25 :  The  Old  Girls 
entertained  the  New  Girls  at  a  dance  given  at 
Bragdon.  Lots  of  pep,  good  eats  and  good 
music  made  the  evening  a  big  success,  espe- 
cially for  the  first  party  of  the  year. 

Sunday,  September  26 :  We  were  especially 
glad  to  have  with  us  our  friend  and  neighbor, 
Dr.  Drew  of  the  Auburndale  Congregational 
Church,  as  he  has  resigned  from  the  local  pas- 
torate here  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Gordon 
College,  Boston.  We  wish  him  God-speed  in 
his  new  labours. 

Friday,  October  1 :  The  second  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  Bragdon  Hall,  and  was  conducted  by 
Vera  Hambleton,  the  president  of  the  Student 
Council.  She  spoke  to  us  about  the  true 
Lasell  spirit  of  friendliness  and  kindness,  and 
read  us  a  poem  of  Martha  Haskell  Clark,  a 
graduate  of  Lasell,  who  carried  the  gleam  of 
her  Lasell  lamp  throughout  her  life.  Miss 
Potter  led  us  in  prayer,  and  Helen  Creveling 
sang. 


Friday,  October  8:  Christian  Endeavor  has 
started  its  new  year  under  the  very  capable 
leadership  of  Alice  Froeschle.  In  the  meeting 
of  Friday,  October  8,  Alice  explained  to  the 
girls  just  what  Christian  Endeavor  stood  for 
and  outlined  the  program  for  1927.  We  hope 
more  girls  will  come  to  our  friendly  gatherings 
and  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing  some 
very  fine  and  encouraging  talks. 

Sunday,  October  10:  Dr.  Mcllyar  Lichliter 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  spoke  to  us  about  "Christ 
the  Interpreter."  He  stressed  the  point  that 
we  should  not  try  to  imitate  Christ,  but  so  live 
our  lives  that  we  will  radiate  his  very  spirit. 

Monday,  October  11:  All  aboard  the  bus 
for  Plymouth !  The  pilgrimage  to  Plymouth 
is  taking  its  place  amongst  Lasell  traditions 
and  we  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is.  Early  Mon- 
day morning,  four  Gray  Line  buses  carried  off 
about  half  the  school,  mostly  new  girls  who  had 
been  told  by  the  old  that  this  was  one  of  the 
traditional  trips  of  our  school.  Down  the 
beautiful  South  Shore  we  went,  passing 
Jerusalem  and  Egypt  and  wondering  if  we 
were  in  the  right  place.  The  foliage  seemed 
particularly  beautiful  this  Autumn  but  prob- 
ably we  feel  that  every  time. 

At  last  we  arrived  in  Plymouth  and  our 
imaginations  began  to  work.  As  we  looked 
out  on  Plymouth  Harbour  we  could  see  the 
Mayflower  casting  her  anchor  and  her  pas- 
sengers rejoicing  at  the  thought  of  once  again 
putting  their  feet  on  good  old  Mother  Earth 
after  so  many  weeks  on  the  Atlantic.  As  we 
wandered  through  the  quaint  old  town  and  saw 
the  houses  built  closely  together  right  on  the 
sidewalk,  we  realized  that  although  our  fore- 
fathers had  escaped  from  religious  tyranny, 
they  were  to  meet  dangers  of  another  kind. 
As  we  wandered  through  the  graveyard  our 
minds  fled  back  to  the  sorrow  of  those  early 
days  when  people  buried  their  loved  ones 
because  of  the  rigours  of  climate,  some  of  them 
probably  wishing  they  had  never  come.  As  we 
stood  before  the  statue  of  Captain  Myles 
Standish,  our  thoughts  turned  to  Longfellow's 
romantic  poem.  And  so  in  the  midst  of  buses, 
aeroplanes  and  the  like,  we  tried  to  re-live  the 
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days  when  those  sturdy  spirits  of  1620  came 
to  these  shores,  because  it  was  to  them  a  "Land 
of  promise,"  just  as  it  still  is  to  thousands  of 
others. 

Our  next  point  of  vantage  was  Duxbury  and 
glad  we  were  to  get  there.  To  many  a 
clam-bake  was  a  new  experience  and  as  in- 
teresting a  one  as  seeing  the  historic  sights,  as 
it  has  a  specially  New  England  flavour.  After 
dinner,  there  was  a  full  programme  of  sports, 
after  which  we  climbed  into  the  buses  bound 
for  Auburndale.  Never  was  a  day  better 
spent,  and  early  bed  that  night  was  the  desire 
of  everyone.  We  all  recommend  the  uphold- 
ing of  this  Lasell  tradition. 

Wednesday,  October  13 :  Mr.  Frost,  who 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  our  school,  spoke  to  us 
about  life  as  an  adventure.  Although  we  may 
not  have  new  lands  to  discover  as  Columbus 
did,  we  will  find  that  life  is  filled  with  other 
discoveries.  If  we  are  to  have  a  successful 
voyage,  we  must  guide  carefully  our  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life. 

Friday,  October  15:  Following  in  the  foot- 
paths of  old  tradition,  the  Senior  Class  of 
1927  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  entire 
school  to  be  present  at  open  house.  Tea  was 
served  and  many  guests  availed  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  tasteful  and  artis- 
tically arranged  rooms  at  their  best. 

Sunday,  October  17:  We  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  with  us  again  an  old  friend 
and  honorary  member  of  one  of  Lasell's 
classes,  Dr.  Brewer  Eddy.  Dr.  Eddy  tried  to 
show  us  that  God's  spirit  works  many  different 
ways  and  that  God  is  interested  in  many  other 
things  than  religion. 

Monday,  October  18:  The  eighteenth  of 
October  was  the  red  letter  day  in  1927's 
calendar.  Caps  and  gowns,  the  symbol  of  the 
Senior  Class,  were  taken  and  to  you,  Seniors  of 
Lasell,  we  wish  luck,  good  fortune  and  suc- 
cess during  the  coming  year. 


Etta — Do  you  know  I  have  hair  on  only 
one  side  of  my  head? 
Dot  Q.— Which  side? 
Etta — The  outside. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

September  14 — Such  glorious  weather  for 
our  opening  days !  We  miss  the  very  small 
children,  for  under  our  reorganization  we 
have  dropped  the  first  three  grades  of  Gram- 
mar School  work  from  the  course.  Admis- 
sion this  year  is  dependent  upon  preparation 
for  the  Fourth  Grade.  We  have  gained  in 
numbers  by  including  the  first  two  years  of 
High  School  Grade.  These  groups  have 
been  given  to  us  by  the  upper  school  and 
we  welcome  them.  Of  our  43  pupils,  35 
are  above  the  sixth  grade.  The  registered 
pupils  are: 

Allen,  Marjorie,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Barber,  Gertrude,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Benson,  Anna  Moffat,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Best,  Natalie,  Allston,  Mass. 
Blair,  Charlotte,  North  Troy,  Vermont 
Bloom,  Marjorie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bowden,  Ruth,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Childs,  Marion,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Crosby,  Marion,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Christopher,  Roxanne,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Cummings,  Edith,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 

Mass. 
Dennins,  Sylvia,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dudley,  Juanita,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 
Green,  Adelaide  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Grose,  Marjorie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hancock,  Eileen,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Harris,  Elinor,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Harris,  Rosalind,   Auburndale,    Mass. 
Jack,  Josephine,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Johnson,  Olga,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Knight,  Frances,  Derby,  Maine 
Knight,  Jean,  Manati,  P.  R. 
Knights,  Marion,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Klutz,  Mary  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Martin,  Barbara  Elise,  Boston,  Mass. 
Martin,  Rae,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mottley,  Wilda  Louise,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Newsom,  Phyllis,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Parker,  Marjorie,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Powers,  Bernadette,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Putnam,  Marguerite,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Gertrude,  Boston,  Mass. 
Root,  Bertha,  Winthrop,  Mass. 
Steele,  Dorothy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Soule,  Priscilla,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Barbara,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Towle,  Mona,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Trask,  Dorothy,  Bar  Mills,  Maine 
Trout,  Helen,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Van  Petten,  Willa,  Matanzas  Prov.,  Cuba 
Walker,  Jane,  Waban,  Mass. 
Warland,  Barbara,  Canton,  Mass. 
Whitehead,  Lona,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Winslow,  Priscilla,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

To  Woodland  Park  dormitory  we  wel- 
come Mrs.  Holden  and  Miss  Gould.  Mrs. 
Holden  in  the  capacity  of  advisor  and  di- 
rector of  the  Upper  School  girls  at  Wood- 
land Park  brings  to  her  work  a  wide  ex- 
pression of  cultural  education  and  truth. 

September  1st — Esther  Nichols,  teacher 
of  English  and  Latin  at  Lasell  and  Wood- 
land Park,  1924-'26,  was  married  to  Howard 
Wilder  of  Melrose.  Gertrude  Barber  was 
flower  girl. 

September  18th — Our  traditional  picnic 
to  Echo  Bridge — all  teachers  all  grades — a 
getting  acquainted  time ! 

September  22nd — Mrs.  McDonald  enter- 
tained the  resident  teachers,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  Miss  Potter,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Andrew's  birthday. 

The  opening  of  Woodland  Park  seemed 
to  some  of  us  unreal  without  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Towne.  In  the  Junior  Department  we  have 
lost  our  Principal,  our  Adviser,  our  dear 
sympathetic  Friend. 

In  the  Lasell  dormitory,  where  Mrs. 
Towne  has  been  presiding  genius  for  six 
years,  we  miss  her  cheer,  her  friendliness, 
her  ever-ready  guidance  and  her  efficient 
control  of  every  situation.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Towne  upon  the  recognition  which 
the  City  of  Providence  has  given  him.  We 
have  given  up  an  educationist  with  vision. 

To  the  Woodland  Park  School  staff  we 
welcome : 

Miss  Ruth  Emery,  Sanford,  Maine 
Miss  Ruth  Furlong,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Miss  Ruth  Dunham,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Miss  Edith  Johnson,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Miss  Susie  Turner,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Prof. — I  believe  you  missed  my  class 
yesterday." 

Student — Why,  no,  I  didn't,  old  man, 
not  in  the  least. 


SCHOOL  ROSTER 

Akerman,  Ruth,  Springfield,  Vermont 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Frances,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
■Adams,  Louise  E.,  Orleans,  Vermont 

Allen,  Jeanette,  North  Sedgwick,  Maine 
,  Almy,  Elizabeth  Barker,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Ambler,  Dorris  Estelle,  Natick,  Mass. 

Andrews,  Harriet  Amelia,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 
/Aspegren,  Marta,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Baldwin,  Barbara  Pierce,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Barber,  Ida  Mae  Grace,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Barber,  Priscilla,  Boston,  Mass. 

Barclay,  Martha  Robertson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Basley,  Margaret  Ann,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Baumgart,  Frances  Louise,  Danville,  111. 

Beach,  Virginia  Dickinson,  Boston,  Mass. 
/Beck,  Gertrude  M.,  Needham,  Mass. 

Bethel,  Lillian  G.,  Wauregan,  Conn. 

Billings,  Marjorie,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Black,  Ellice  R.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Blair,  Marjorie  Louise,  North  Troy,  Vt. 

Boone,  Elizabeth,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Borden,  Preble,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bostel,  Evelyn  Christine,  Newport,  R.  I. 
.  Boudiette,  Cornelia  May,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Bowden,  Elizabeth  F.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Braithwaite,  Katherine,  Auburndale,  Mass; 

Braman,  Margaret  Jane,  Portland,  Maine 

Branch,  Lucile  Emeline,  Berwyn,  111. 

Brightman,  Rosalie,  Canton,  Mass. 

Bronstein,  Edith,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brown,  Elinor  Ryder,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Brundage,  Evelyn  Ophelia,  Bantam,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Billy,  Paris,  France 

Butters,  Lily,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Case,  Dorothy  Amelia,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Carl,  Charlessa  Curtis,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Chandler,  Sylvia  Howard,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Chapman,  Mildred  L.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Childs,  Marion  C,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Virginia,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleasby,  Dorris,   Orleans,  Vermont 

Cole,  Helen  Louise,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cooke,  Hazel  Olive,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Coombs,  Isabel  F.,  Belfast,  Maine 

Couture,  Elmere,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Crawford,  Alice  L.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Creveling,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Chattanooga,  / 
'^Crowhurst,  Ellen,  Newark,  N.  J. 
^Curtis,  Mildred  Elizabeth,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Damon,  Minerva  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.Davis,  Helen  Stratton,  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Day,  Elinor  Elizabeth,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Decker,  Bernice  Eva,  Denver,  Colorado 

DeOrsay,  Grace  L.,  Waterville,  Maine 

Dibell,  Marie,  Joliet,  111. 
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^Dorman,  Eleanor  R.,  Orleans,  Vermont 
,  Dotten,  Phoebe  C,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Dougherty,  Linsley,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Douglass,  Evelyn,  West  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Drabble,  Ardelle  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Duncan,  Carolyn  B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Duncan,  Jean  Margaret,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Dunning,  Ruth  Shaw,  Bangor,  Maine 

Duvall,   Glorian,  Shelter  Island  Heights, 
New  York 
/Elms,  Margaret,  Auburn,  Maine 
^-Eenton,  Jessica,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
^Ferris,  Harriet,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
/Field,  Lucy  Frances,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Finlayson,  Anna  C,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Fitch,  Florence  Holmes,  So.  Windham, 
Conn. 

Fitch,  Katherine  Moore,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Flynn,  E.  Frances,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Fogg,   Doris   Grace,   Newton  Highlands, 
Mass. 

Foss,  Mary  Emma,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Frazer,  Dorothy  M.,  Lemoyne,  Pa. 
/Froeschle,  Alice  Ward,  Wilmette,  111. 

-  Fulton,  Mary  Pearson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
^•Galbraith,  Jean  Mary,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Garrabrant,  Lois  Leslie,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth  Batchelder,  Swampscott, 

Mass. 
Ginzberg,  Florence  Louise,  Brookline,  Mass. 

-  Goodwin,  Henrietta,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Goodwin,  Mary  Eleanor,   Melrose  High- 
lands, Mass. 

.  Graham,   Alice   Catherine,   Newtonville, 
Mass. 
Greene,  Jane  Louise,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Haines,  Clarice  Adeline,  Fort  Fairfield, 
Maine 
/Hambleton,  Vera  Elizabeth,  Methuen, 
Mass.' 
Hamlin,  Barbara  Caroline,  Milo,  Maine 
Harris,  Mary  Warner,  Canton,  Ohio 
r  Hawes,  Helen  Mae,  Skowhegan,  Maine 
Hawkins,  Louise  Florence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hayes,  Virginia  Lee,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
xHayward,   Dorothy   Marcia,   Winchester, 

Mass. 
,  Haynes,  Virginia  Porter,  Brookline,  Mass. 
/Head,  Helen  Mae,  Sanford,  Maine 
Hight,  Virginia  Drummond,  Bangor,  Maine 
Hisgen,  Henrietta  G.,  Tampa,  Florida 
.  Hitt,  Margaret  Rowland,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Holby,  Marion  Catherine,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 
/'Holt,  Helen  Grace,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hopkins,  Caroline  Prichard,  Ayer,  Mass. 
Hopson,  Lucile  Kathryn,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Houlihan,  Ruth  E.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
,Hussey,  Edith  Frances,  Bradford,  Mass. 
/  Hutton,  Ruth,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
-Jensen,  Evelyn  Hilda,  Watertown,  Mass. 
^Johnson,  Joan  Pratt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Johnson,   Vivian,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Josselyn,  Esther  T.,  West  Hanover,  Mass. 
^Keim,  Mary  Evelyn,  Newark,  N.  J. 
-  Kennedy,  Eleanor,  Portland,  Maine 
,  Kennedy,  Gladys,  Auburn,  Maine 
Kenney,  Margaret  Gladys,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kent,  Bernice  Edna,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
„Kierstead,  Dorothy  E.,  Spencer,  Mass. 
,  King,  Marion,  Newport,  R.  I. 
/Klingensmith,  Julia  Agnes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Knowles,  Betty  Morrison,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 
/Krause,  Loretta,  Lanark,  Pa. 
/Ladd,  Evelyn  M.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
/Larrabee,  Julia  Lucretia,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
^Laughton,  Anne  Josephine,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

Lawson,  Barbara  Elinor,  Newport,  Vt. 

LeClaire,  Pauline,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Lingley,  Miriam   Elizabeth,  Worcester, 
Mass.  j 

/Lloyd,  Elizabeth,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Locke,  Marion  Frances,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Lykins,  Mildred  L.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MacDonald,  Dorothy  Lois,  Arlington,  Mass. 
/MacLeod,  Lucy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MacLeod,  Verta  Irene,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Magary,  Alva  Virginia,  Detroit,  Mich. 
-Mann,  Evelyn,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
.  Mann,  Mary  O.,  Lombard,  Illinois 
.^Martin,  Harriett  Jane,  Middletown,  Ohio 
.  Masters,  Helen  Meigh,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mathias,  Margery  Isabelle,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
/Maxfield,  Marjorie  Bradford,  Woodsfords, 
Maine 

Maynard,  Margaret,  North  Brookfield, 

Mass. 
/Merrill,  Virginia  True,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Mondelli,  Gertrude,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Moore,  Elsie,  Waltham,  Mass. 
^Morrison,  Jaqueline  Avent,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Morton,  Uula  Bennett,  Newark,  N.  J. 
^Moulton,  Helen  Louise,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Mueller,  Eva  Louisa,  Centre  Moriches,  Long- 
Island,  N.  Y. 
/Muschett,  Dorothy  G.,  Oriente,  Cuba 
■  McAvey^  Mary  M.,  Bangor,  Maine 

McConnell,  Rosanna  H.,  Harrisburg,'  Pa. 

McDonald,  Alice,  Summit,  N.  J. 

McDonald,  Gwendolyn,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

McEdwards,  Eugenie,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mcllroy,  Dorothy  S.,  Lewiston,  Maine 

McKenney,  Eleanor,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
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McGee,  Winifred,  Cochituate,  Mass. 
/Newbold,  Cynthia  June,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newman,  Margaret,  Winchester,  Mass. 
/Noyes,  Ethel,  Millbrook,  Mass. 

Nydegger,  Alice  Marie,  Summit,  N.  J. 
^O'Brien,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
/Oby,  Christine  V.,  Canton,  Ohio 
^Oppenheim,  Sylvia  Hortense,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oram,  Charlotte,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
.  Owings,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Pagin,  Nan  Louise,  La  Grange,  111. 

Paige,  Katherine  Edmands,  Athol,  Mass. 
.  Pape,  Mary  Katherine,  Danville,  111. 
/Parker,  Helen  C,  Faneuil,  Mass. 
y  Patten,  Madalyn  C,  Topsham,  Maine 
,  Paul,  Lucille  Winifred,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
/Pennell,  Mildred,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Pinkham,  Marcia  Winter,  Portland,  Maine 

Plummer,  Dorothy  Williams,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Pope,  Mary  E.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Pryor,  Mary  Dorothy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Pulsifer,  Pauline  Rebecca,  Auburn,  Maine 

Quimby,   Dorothy,  Englewood,   N.  J. 

Quinn,  Dorothy  Lillian,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Rainey,  Anna  Harriet,  Athol,  Mass. 

Ransom,  Isabel  Culp,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Remick,  Minnie  Joy,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Rice,  Eleanor  Winslow,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Richards,  Alice  M.,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

Richardson,  Mariam,  Goshen,  Ind. 
,  Richmond,  Mary  Baynon,  Savannah,  Ga. 
/Ridgely,  Martha  Ann,  Gary,  Ind. 
/Robbe,  Natalie  S.,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Robertson,  Frances   Carleton,   Melrose, 
Mass. 

Robertson,  Leona  Mae,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robinhold,  Madeleine,  Auburn,  Penna. 

Rodier,  Anna  Paxspn,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Rosser,  Bettie  G.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rowbotbam,  Ruth,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Royce,  A.  Kathryn,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Salzenstein,  Helene,  Virginia,  111. 
^dialler,  Marjorie  F.  B.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Scharton,  Victoria,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Scott,  Janet,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
.  Selkirk,  Betty  W.,  N.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

Senter,  Beatrice,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Shalit,  Edith  Bessie,  Springvale,  Maine 

Shaw,  Hester  Marie,  W.  Somerville,  Mass. 

Shepard,  Janet,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
.^Shew,  Helen  Evangeline,  Wethei-sfield, 
Conn. 

Shidler,  Betty,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Silliman,  Martha,  Deep  River,  Conn. 
/-Slaght,  Eleanor  Churchill,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Smeeman,  Mary  Barbara,  Glen  Allen,  Va. 

Smith,  Dorothy  Jane,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


Smith,  Eleanor  E.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Moffitt,  Hadley,  Mass. 
/Smith,  Frances  Louise,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
/Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Savannah,  Ga. 
,  Smock,  Janette  H.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
/Spooner,  Dorothy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Stahl,  Elizabeth  York,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
/Stanton,  Mary  Louise,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
^,Staye,  Dorothy  Eleanor,  So.  Manchester, 

Conn. 
/Stevens,  Olive  Doris,  Orange,  Conn. 
Stone,  Edith  Palmer,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Studley,  Vera,  Rockland,  Maine 
Styron,  Martha,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Suor,  Evelyn,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Tait,  Barbara,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Thompson,    Louise   Mayo,    Middleboro, 
Mass. 
.  Thorpe,  Edith  Lindsley,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Thrift,  Margaret  Lenore,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
/Timmins,  Mary  Alice,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Tower,  Alice  M.,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Tracy,  Helen,  Springfield,  Mass. 
^Trafton,  Adeline,  South  Hanover,  Mass. 
Tufts,  Katherine  G.,  Winnetka,  111. 
Turkington,  Alice  Patten,   East  Morris, 

Conn. 
Vignot,  Isabelle,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Volante,  Rose  I.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
^-Wagner,  Ernestine  Eda,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wagner,  Marjorie  Gertrude,  Chicago,  111. 
Waltz,  Helen  Bada,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wellington,  Carolyn  Virginia,  Canton,  Ohio 
,Wells,  Elizabeth  Whiting,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Wemple,  M.  Louise,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Whelan,  Dorothy,  Brookline,  Mass. 
White,  Helen  Emilie,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Whitley,  Lorraine  Elizabeth,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Whitney,  Elizabeth  Rutgers,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Wiggin,    Winona    Wentworth,    Somerville, 

Mass. 
Wilbur,  Helen  Louise,  Waltham,  Mass. 
--Willard,  Ruth  Eleanor,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Williams,  Alma  Bernice,  La  Grange,  111. 
Williams,  Mary  Etta,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Willson,  Helena,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Doris  Kathryn,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Wingate,  Frances,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Winslow,   Marjorie,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Wood,  Marjorie  E.,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
Woodman,  Ruth  L.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
Woodruff,  Virginia  Ford,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Worrall,  Catherine  Marie,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Young,  Helen  Lorraine,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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SEPTEMBER 

The  purity  of  morning,  when  the  dew  drops 

Lie,  like  swift  tears,  upon  each  wayside   flower- 

The  tenderness  of  afternoons  that  linger, 
As  if  each  hour  were  the  perfect  hour. 

The  last  flush  of  summer — and  the  sparkle 
Of  autumn,  waiting  just  across  the  way — 

After  the  faint  orchid  of  each  evening  comes 
The  night,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  misty  gray. 


OCTOBER 

The  red  and  gold  and  purple  of  the  harvest, 
So  rich  that  nature  turns  her  head  aside; 

A  drowsy  afternoon,  the  sunlight  slanting 
Like  molten  metal  through  a  forest  place. 

The  music  of  the  winds  among  the  maples, 

But,  oh,  the  bronze  and  crimson  leaves  that  fall ! 

A  dance  as  joyous  as  a  burst  of  laughter, 
And  yet  a  veil  of  sorrow  over  all. 

Dorothy-Jane  Smith,  '28. 


OLD  AGE 

Yes,  my  dear,  I'm  growing  old, 

My  lips  and  cheeks  are  pale, 
I've  fought  life's  waves  the  best  I  could, 

But  still  my  ship  I  sail. 

Some  day  I'll  land  at  Paradise  Port, 

My  trials  will  then  be  o'er, 
I've  had  my  work  and  playful  sport, 

Of  that  I  want  no  more. 

I  live  in  realms  of  Memory  Land, 

Of  happy  times  I  dream, 
Hosts  of  friends  around  me  stand, 

Love  reigns  o'er  all  supreme. 

Henrietta  A.  Goodwin,  '28. 


FUTURISTIC  DESIGN 

A  faceless  girl, 

A  crooked  line- 
So  this  is  called 

Futuristic  design. 

A  blotch  of  color, 

A  leg,  a  cart — 
So  this  is  called 

The  modern  art. 

I  like  art, 

I  think  it's  fine ; 
But  I  do  not  care  for 

Futuristic  design. 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 


All  too  quickly  our  clear  graduates  scatter 
afield,  some  going  even  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Christine  Chamberlain,  '25,  and 
Edna  Hart,  '25,  were  with  us  for  a  brief  stay 
recently.  Christine  almost  took  our  breath 
away  as  she  told  of  the  anticipated  journey  to 
Southern  China,  not  as  a  regular  missionary 
but  as  secretary  of  her  uncle  who  is  himself  a 
medical  missionary.  Edna  is  back  at  "Russell 
Sage"  College  and  increasingly  enjoys  her 
work.  She  brought  good  news  of  the  stan- 
dards of  "Russell  Sage"  which  are  very  high 
and  tells  us  a  sad  story  of  the  mid-years  when 
so  many  girls  were  dropped  on  account  of  poor 
scholarship.  The  fact  that  our  Lasell  girls 
continue  is  a  cause  for  thanksgiving  on  their 
part  and  of  pride  on  ours. 

One  of  the  unique  and  very  exceptional 
features  of  the  wedding  of  Charlotte  Lathrop 
Cook,  1924-25,  was  that  with  a  very  charming 
newspaper  report  of  the  happy  occasion,  came 
also  a  delicious  box  of  wedding  cake — our 
hearty  congratulations  and  thanks  to  the 
thoughtful   bride. 

Dear  Betty  Van  Cleve,  '26,  we,  too,  felt  a 
wave  of  homesickness  come  over  us  when  we 
heard  of  that  tragic  mistake  of  your  local 
paper  which  declared  you  were  to  return  to 
Lasell.  You  say  it  made  you  feel  homesick 
for  the  school  but  it  makes  us  lonesome  for 
you.  When  your  plans  materialize  do  let  us 
know  exactly  what  you  are  doing.  Whatever 
your  work,  you  may  be  sure  Lasell  will  wish 
you  Godspeed  in  it.  Thank  you,  Betty,  for  your 
news  item  about  Clarine  Booth,  1925-26.  We 
have  one  interesting  fact  to  add  to  your  mes- 
sage and  that  is  the  good  word  that  Clarine  is 
at    present    living    in    the    neighborhood    of 
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Auburndale  as  her  husband  is  studying  at  Har- 
vard. 

Kay  Moore,  '26,  and  her  mother  are  back 
from  their  fine  European  trip  and  have  gone 
home  to  Chicago.  We  trust  that  when  her 
plans  for  the  winter  are  made,  she  will  let  us 
hear  from  her.  One  of  the  best  announce- 
ments in  Betty's  letter  is  a  promise  to  take  the 
first  train  possible  for  Auburndale.  Lasell's 
latchstring  is  out   for  you,   Betty. 

Lela  Goodall,  '08,  and  Lilian  Douglass,  '07, 
and  her  father  have  rounded  the  world  and  are 
now  home  again.  That  was  a  delightful  idea 
having  Charlotte  Ryder,  '08,  join  them  in 
Europe  and  together  they  had  a  happy 
home-coming.  Speaking  of  Lilian  Douglass 
reminds  us  of  the  sad  news  which  came  to  us 
of  an  accident  to  Lilian's  Lasell  schoolmate, 
Edith  Simonds  Bennett,  1904-05,  while  enjoy- 
ing an  outing  near  the  Island  of  Catalina.  The 
boiler  of  the  motor-boat  exploded  and  Edith 
was  injured  and  was  for  weeks  in  the  hospital 
and  is  seriously  crippled.  But  we  are  thank- 
ful her  life  was  spared.  We  can  well  believe 
she  exhibited  characteristic  heroism. 

Mariesta  Howland,  '26,  true  to  her  pen,  is 
devoting  herself  to  newspaper  work  and  is  at 
present  writing  book  reviews  for  the  Boston 
Transcript,  the  latest  being  "The  Face  of 
Silence."  She  also  sent  to  Miss  Potter  a  very 
charming  poem  on  Margaret  Anderson,  '26. 
We  predict  for  Mariesta  prompt  success  in  her 
chosen  field. 

How  natural  it  seemed  to  have  Sarah  Hop- 
kins, '19,  and  Ruth  Hopkins,  '23,  also  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  come  together.  Ruth 
is  now  back  at  Mt.  Holyoke  where  she  will 
soon  finish  her  college  course.  Like  all 
Holyoke  girls  Ruth  is  devoted  to  her  Alma 
Mater.  Sarah  will  abide  at  home  this  winter 
to  the  great  comfort  of  her  mother  and  her 
own  pleasure.  Phyllis  is  as  much  in  love  as 
ever  with  her  Doctor  husband  and  those  who 
visit  their  charming  apartment  in  Boston,  over- 
looking the  Public  Gardens,  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm of  Phyllis  as  a  home-maker. 


Louise  Paisley,  '09,  is  certainly  keeping  up 
her  reputation  as  a  traveler  and  worker  in 
unique  and  distant  fields.  We  remember  the 
splendid  service  she  rendered  at  Chataeu 
Thierry  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wardsworth.  Her  own  interesting  letter  to 
Dr.  Winslow  written  early  in  the  summer, 
best  explains  her  plans.  "On  May  twenty- 
seventh  I  sail  making  Paris  my  first  stop,  then 
down  to  Marseilles  for  a  steamer  which  will 
take  me  to  Constantinople  and  up  the  Black 
Sea.  My  final  destination  will  be  Alexand- 
ropol  in  the  Caucasus  area  of  Russian  Armenia, 
where  I  am  going  as  a  Secretary  for  the  Near 
East  Relief.  So,  when  your  girls  make  their 
annual  contribution,  as  I  suppose  they  do,  for 
the  Near  East,  perhaps  they  may  take  a  bit 
more  interest  in  the  great  work  being  carried 
on  there,  knowing  a  Lasell  girl  is  out  there. 
This  appointment  is  for  two  years  and  as  I 
only  learned  last  week  I  was  the  fortunate 
candidate,  I  am  what  one  might  call  busy. 
Please  give  my  fondest  love  to  Miss  Witherbee. 
I  trust  all  are  well  and  happy  at  school  and 
that  the  year  closing  may  have  been  all  that 
you  wished  for  it.  Louise  closes  with  kindest 
greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  anyone 
who  may  remember  her. 

A  most  acceptable  bit  of  Lasell  news  was 
furnished  by  Mabel  Deming,  1903-04.  She 
writes  to  our  principal  as  follows:  "When 
on  a  trip  to  Bermuda  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dorothy 
Austin,  '21,  of  Maiden  and  when  in  Boston 
several  months  ago  she  took  me  out  to  her 
home  for  tea  Sunday.  It  is  a  delight  to  be 
with  Lasell  girls.  Alice  White,  1890-92,  and 
Emma  Welles,  1890-93,  are  as  busy  as  ever. 
Mabel  Beryl  Woodhouse,  1904-05,  and  husband 
gave  the  pupils  of  the  Sunday  school  each  a 
carnation  on  "Mother's  Day." 

The  personal  editor  is  still  regretting  that 
she  chanced  to  be  away  on  that  summer  day 
when  Jessie  Watters,  '23,  called.  We  have 
always  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  her 
student  days  at  Lasell.  Our  missionary 
program  to  this  very  day  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  her    artistic   ability,    for   it    was    she   who 
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designed  the  hemispheres  which  still  adorn  our 
annual  missionary  program. 

Mildred  Warren,  '94,  certainly  enjoys  the 
lure  of  travel.  This  summer  her  journey  was 
to  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  From  that  charm- 
ing resort  she  writes,  "I  am  enjoying  a 
twelve-day  trip  with  friends  and  it  brings  back 
so  vividly  my  travels  in  Europe  with  the  Lasell 
party." 

Eva  May  Mortimer,  '25,  has  evidently  had  an 
ideal  summer  for  she  has  had  as  her  companion 
in  beautiful  California,  Jessie  Matteson,  '25. 
We  will  let  her  give  us  a  word  about  it  in  her 
own  way :  'We  are  having  a  wonderful  time. 
Hiking  through  the  mountains,  horseback 
riding  on  western  ponies,  swimming,  golfing, 
and  sight-seeing  constitute  our  program. 
Doesn't  it  sound  interesting  ?  It  is  !  Both  of 
us  already  have  copper  complexions,  I  am 
afraid  Jessie's  parents  won't  recognize  her 
when  she  returns  home.  Please  remember  me 
to  my  Lasell  friends.  From  a  sunburned 
but  happy  white  dove." 

In  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  Gertrude 
Schumaker,  '22,  she  tells  us  this  interesting  bit 
of  news  about  herself.  "I  am  going  to  begin 
work  at  Long  Lane  Farm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
It  is  the  Connecticut  State  School  for  Delin- 
quent Girls.  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  it  all  very 
much — I  have  always  been  interested  in  social 
work.  Am  doing  secretarial  work  for  a  while, 
but  when  I  know  the  work  of  the  school  better, 
I  am  to  do  some  parole  work,  harder,  but  more 
satisfying  from  point  of  accomplishment.  I 
did  not  finish  my  four  years  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. It  seemed  such  a  long  time  then — spent 
last  winter  with  Dad  in  Florida.  However,  I 
am  planning  to  transfer  my  B.  U.  credits  to 
Wesleyan  if  possible,  and  finish  up  my  work 
there.  Otherwise,  I  shall  wait  and  get  my  de- 
gree in  Boston  later."  From  one  of  her  class- 
mates, we  hear  that  Dorothy  Schumaker,  '26,  is 
to  be  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  this  win- 
ter. Our  best  wishes  follow  these  dear  sisters 
in  their  new  work. 

Doris  Schumaker,  '26,  and  her  mother  had 
delightful  "days  off"  this  summer.  From 
Venice    she    sends    this    word,    "Naples    and 


Venice  are  my  favorite  places  so  far  on  our 
trip.  From  our  little  balcony  we  see  the  bay, 
the  city  and  old  Vesuvius  pouring  forth  clouds 
of  smoke.  Tomorrow  we  go  to  Sorrento  over 
the  beautiful  Amain  Drive.  The  following 
day  we  go  to  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri." 

Among  the  welcome  callers  this  Fall  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Clark  (Annie  R.  Hanna, 
1892-93)  and  their  daughter  Virginia,  who 
stopped  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  old  school. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Bennett  School 
of  Design  where  Virginia  is  specializing  in 
Art. 

How  distinctly  and  pleasantly  we  always 
remember  Dorothy  Redmond  Jones,  '17.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  read  her  cordial  note  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  in  which  she  thanked  them 
both  for  the  lovely  Lasell  Baby  Book.  She 
writes  to  our  principal,  "We  wish  you  might 
drop  in  and  see  for  yourselves  just  what  a 
dear  little  body  Jane  Margaret  is.  She  is  con- 
tinuing to  gain  at  a  steady  pace.  I  wonder,  if 
in  the  years  to  come,  she  will  choose  to  spend 
a  year  or  two  at  Lasell  ?  It  is  fun  to  think  of 
the  possibility.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  are  very 
happy  in  Rochester.  He  is  attending  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  and  also  holding  the 
position  of  Director  of  Boys  Work  and 
Dramatics  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 
Institute.  Until  last  March  I  had  charge  of 
the  Girls  Work  there.  It  is  certainly  an  in- 
spiration to  be  associated  with  young  people. 
I  think  of  you  all  often  and  wish  that  at  some 
reunion  I  may  find  my  way  back." 

The  wedding  of  Dorothy  Messenger  Heath, 
'26,  was  almost  for  Lasell  a  home  function,  for 
she  was  married  in  Dr.  Park's  Church  of  West 
Newton  and  we  can  easily  believe  that 
two-thirds  of  Lasell  attended  that  wedding. 
It  was  a  delightful  occasion,  the  beautiful  bride 
being  the  chief  attraction.  Among  those  who 
came  from  a  distance  were  Margarette  Rix, 
'26,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Helen  Fiske  of 
Smith  College  to  act  as  maid  of  honor. 
Katherine  Braithwaite,  '29,  and  Vera  Ham- 
bleton,  '27,  were  also  among  the  schoolmate 
bridesmaids.  It  will  interest  old  girls  to  know 
that  Mrs.   Saunders  was  the  designer  of  the 
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unique  gowns  worn  by  these  fair  Lasell  girls. 
Pastel  shades  prevailed  and  all  the  bridesmaids 
carried  shepherds'  crooks,  to  which  was  at- 
tached an  ensemble  bouquet.  Dorothy  Asel- 
tine,  '26,  Molly  Witschief,  '26,  and  Mary 
Saunders,  1922-23,  were  also  guests  as  well  as 
Constance  Ely,  '26,  who  by  the  way  will 
graduate  as  a  dietitian  from  the  Newton  Hos- 
pital a  month  hence. 

Unusually  interesting  newspaper  reports  of 
the  weddings  of  several  of  our  girls,  have 
come  into  our  office. 

Jessie  Melanson,  '20,  now  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Snow,  was  an  August  bride.  A  very  fine 
picture  of  this  Lasell  girl  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Jessie  has  been  going 
steadily  forward  since  leaving  Lasell  having 
been  graduated  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Boston  University.  She  won  her 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  there  and  in  June  received  her  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Her  husband,  Major 
Snow,  who  is  a  Canadian,  served  with  the 
British  forces  in  the  late  War. 

A  full  and  fascinating  account  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Lucy  A.  Fuller,  '23,  now  Mrs.  Ralph 
Foster,  came  to  our  personal  editor  from  a 
Rockland  paper.  The  reporter  speaks  of 
Lucy's  popularity  through  her  charming  and 
democratic  manner.  How  well  her  classmates 
of  '23  and  indeed  the  entire  Lasell  community 
will  recall  this  characteristic  of  our  graduate. 
Her  husband  is  a  mining  engineer  and  has 
spent  some  time  in  Alaska.  He  has  recently 
ioined  the  engineering  staff  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Portland  Cement  &  Lime  Company  and 
will  be  located  in  Rockland. 

The  Kennebunk  Journal  contained  a  full  and 
delightful  report  of  the  wedding  of  Deborah 
Ingraham,  '19,  to  Mr.  Lowell  A.  Griffith. 
During  the  summer  our  Dean  visited  Portland 
and  from  Deborah's  friends  heard  splendid 
reports  of  Deborah's  success  in  the  role  of 
mining  engineer's  wife  and  of  her  great 
efficiency  as  a  home-maker. 

Another  one  of  the  dear  Fera  sisters  is 
wedded — this  time  it  is  our  Harriet,  1916-17, 
who  early  in  September  became  the  wife  of 


Mr.  Carroll  French  of  Washington,  Pa.  That 
was  a  real  Lasell  wedding  with  Agnes  Fera 
McKinney,  '16,  as  maid  of  honor. 

Lasell  is  happy  to  find  that  Margaret  E. 
Bullock,  '23,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Lawrence 
W.  Reed,  are  to  be  at  home  in  Boston.  In  that 
wedding  party  were  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes, 
'23,  while  the  maid  of  honor  was  Mary  De- 
Wolfe,  '24. 

Sylvia  Levi,  '24,  sent  to  Lasell  this  summer 
a  card  from  Venice.  She  and  her  family 
were  making  an  extensive  journey  through 
Europe.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Sylvia 
is  enjoying  every  moment  of  this  travel  ex- 
perience and  since  her  return  has  sent  us  the 
interesting  announcement  of  her  engagement  to 
Mr.  David  Hershfield. 

Another  wedding  took  place  on  June 
thirtieth  at  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in 
Boston,  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Mary 
O'Hare,  '24,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Currier. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  will  be  at  home  to 
friends  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary  has  just  been  "vacation- 
ing," but  not  so  with  Dan  Cupid,  for  during 
the  delightful  summer  days  Lasell  girls' 
weddings  have  been  celebrated  just  the 
same.  The  following  list  of  marriages  and 
engagements  will  bear  this  out : 

Mr.  Howard  Stone  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
has  announced  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cora  Belle,  1900-'02,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Trim- 
mer on  Wednesday,  June  thirtieth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Fontaine  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Adrienne,  '23,  to  Dr.  Armand  Laurier 
Caron,  on  July  6,  at  Fall  River,  Mass. 

At  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  Frances  Elaine 
Bass,  '20,  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Mr. 
Harol  Marshall  Pierce,  July  twenty-fourth, 
1926. 

On  August  seventh,  Olive  Louise  White- 
head, '22,  became  Mrs.  Hubert  Denker  of 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Several  days  later,  the  marriage  of  Clar- 
ine  Booth,  1925-'26,  to  Mr.  Donald  S.  Villers 
took  place  in  Washington,  Conn. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McCaghey  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Alice,  '24, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Stowe  Shuler  at  Little  Falls, 
New  York,  on  August  fourth,  1926. 

At  the  Congregational  Church  in  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  Marjorie  E.  Lowell,  '23, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Weeks,  on  Saturday  evening,  September 
fourth,  1926. 

From  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  comes  the 
glad  news  of  the  wedding  of  Eleanor  J. 
Rhinebold  to  Mr.  Helmut  A.  Struve,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  September. 

At  St.  Leo's  Rectory,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Marion  B.  Webber,  '19,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  James  F.  Schwartz,  on  September 
eighth. 

The  month  of  September  gives  us  news 
of  the  engagement  of  Sylvia  G.  Levi,  '24, 
to  Mr.  Davis  Hershfield.  We  are  also  in 
receipt  of  a  newspaper  clipping  from  one 
of  our  old  girls  telling  us  of  the  betrothal 
of  Rosalie  Louis,  '20,  to  Dr.  Benjamin  M. 
Vogel  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louise  Deane,  1924-'25,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Franklin  Davis  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

Florence  Arietta  Merritt,  '24,  also  adds 
her  name  to  our  list  of  engagements — the 
favored  one  being  Mr.  Charles  Hall  Baker. 

Unusual  interest  centres  around  one  mem- 
ber in  the  senior  class,  Elizabeth  Bowden,  '27, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Roger  W.  Shugg 
was  announced  just  previous  to  the  opening 
of  school.  Our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
these  young  people. 

Florence  Jones  Allen,  '12,  acknowledged  in 
a  note  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  receipt  of 
the  Lasell  Baby  Book  and  wishes  they  might 
see  her  boy — he  now  weighs  over  twelve  and 
one-half  pounds  and  is  only  nine  weeks  old. 
Florence  expresses  kindest  wishes  for  Lasell's 
success  this  coming  year  and  also  refers  to  a 
delightful  account  which  she  received  from 
Mary  Starr  Utter,  '12,  of  her  recent  visit  to 
their  Alma  Mater. 


Thrice  welcome  to  you,  dear  Lasell 
grandchildren  !  This  choice  little  group  of 
new  arrivals  includes : 

Thomas  Draper  Allen,  who  is  the  little 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  Allen  (Flor- 
ence Jones,  '12). 

Ann  Louise  Stedfast  was  born  on  July  12 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Stedfast 
(Marietta  Chase,  '24). 

Several  days  later  we  received  news  of 
the  arrival  of  Eleanor  Caroline  Metzger, 
who  came  to  gladden  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Metzger  (Josephine  Hol- 
brook,  '22)  on  July  12,  1926. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Hall  (Maxine  Perry, 
'22)  announce  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter, 
Hilda  Hall,  on  August  5,  1926. 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  the  glad  news 
of  the  birth  of  a  little  son,  William  Neal, 
Jr.,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Campbell 
(Mildred  Goodall,  '10),  September  26,  1926. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  F.  Whitelegg 
(Georgina  F.  Flattery,  '19)  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Sheila,  on  Oct.  6,  1926. 

James  Tracy  Colby,  Jr.,  has  come  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Tracy 
Colby   (Claire  Parker,  '12). 

Last  but  not  least,  little  Marilyn  Althea's 
arrival  is  announced  by  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theron  Kelly  (Hazel  Small,  '24). 

Miss  Carrie  True  has  been  most  thoughtful 
during  her  summer  abroad  for  she  sent  many 
friendly  messages  to  Lasell  folk,  one  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  the  Paris  Exchange  to  Dr. 
Winslow  and  writes,  "There  is  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  outside  as  well  as  inside  this 
building  and  many  people  are  leading  busy, 
well-ordered  lives — poverty  is  not  so  apparent 
as  in  London."  Miss  True  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Alfred  W.  King,  have  returned  to  Auburndale 
and  although  no  longer  a  member  of  our  school 
faculty  we  are  happy  to  have  her  a  neighbor. 

Helen  Bliss,  1924-25,  did  not  forget  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  but  sent  a  most  cordial  message 
from  Tours,  one  of  the  French  Cathedral 
towns,  closing  her  card  with  these  loyal  words, 
"I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  this  year  but  that 
cannot  be.     Ever  a  Lasell  girl." 
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Jessie  Shepherd,  '17,  and  her  artist  friend 
have  summered  in  Spain  and  both  Dr.  Wins- 
low  and  Miss  Potter  appreciate  her  taking- 
time  to  send  delightful  glimpses  of  her  jour- 
ney. 

The  personal  editor  of  the  Leaves  is  happy 
to  report  that  dear  Alfhild  Tronsden,  1922-23, 
has  finally  recovered  from  her  long  illness  and 
is  once  again  feeling  well  and  enjoying  Nature 
to  the  full.  Her  last  message  came  from  her 
favorite  haunt,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Grace  Austin  is  enjoying  her  new 
home  and  work  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  sends 
enthusiastic  messages  to  her  Lasell  friends. 

Lasell  has  had  two  pupils  bearing  the  same 
name  and  both  devoted  to  music. 

Margaret  Anderson,  1923-24,  from  Leba- 
non, Ohio,  sent  a  charming  message  to  Miss 
Witherbee.  Although  our  Ohio  Margaret  has 
been  away  for  a  number  of  years  she  still  keeps 
up  a  live  and  loyal  interest  in  her  school  home. 
Last  year  she  was  graduated  in  piano  from  a 
local  school  and  gladdens  our  hearts  by  de- 
claring she  expects  to  return  to  Lasell  for  the 
reunion  next  Commencement  time. 

Lasell  friends  of  Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  '13,  will 
be  interested  to  get  her  new  address,  which 
is  56  Howard  Avenue,  Grymes  Hill,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
incident  that  Mrs.  John  K.  Moffett  (Addle 
Wilson,  '13)  has  moved  into  Mary's  old  home 
at  148  Fourth  Street,  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  Mary  adds  the  glad  news 
that  her  third  child,  little  Janet,  was  born  May 
13,  1926. 

Last  summer  Louise  Orr,  1918-23,  Gertrude 
Westerhoff,  '24,  chanced  to  be  in  the  same 
European  party.  Louise  has  visited  Lasell 
since  her  return  and  reports  an  usually  fine 
trip,  her  itinerary  covering  a  much  larger  area 
than  that  usually  visited  by  travelers  in  Europe. 

How  like  our  democratic  and  efficient  Vic- 
toria Jackson,  1923-26,  to  send  a  note  in  the 
middle  of  summer  containing  added  funds  for 
the  Missionary  Society.  Although  her  con- 
nection with  Lasell  is  now  severed,  Victoria 
went  right  on  doing  her  duty  as  an  officer  of 
the  Society.     We  appreciate  her  kindness  and 


wish  her  Godspeed  in  her  new  work  at 
Syracuse. 

Peg  Wilding,  '26,  is  at  present  a  student  at 
the  Vesper  George  School  of  Art,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  very  properly  came  out  to  report 
at  Lasell  during  one  of  her  first  days  east, 
promising  that  she  would  come  often. 

Dorothy  Adams,  '17,  now  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Crister,  was  on  this  summer  and  came  out  to 
Lasell  and  looked  not  a  whit  older  than  when 
she  was  here  nine  years  ago.  Her  husband  is  a 
graduate  of  Chicago  University  and  is  now 
connected  with  his  Alma  Mater  as  an  instruc- 
tor. 

We  are  going  to  miss  very  much  this  year 
our  little  Japanese  friend  Haru  Tokito,  1925- 
26.  She  writes  a  most  loving  and  appreciative 
note  to  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  says,  "It  was  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  at  Lasell  my  first  year  in 
America.  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  work 
and  play  any  more  at  anywhere  else.  The 
teachers  and  all  my  friends  were  so  nice  to 
me  I  will  not  forget  the  teachers  and  friends 
who  made  me  so  comfortable  and  happy.  My 
memories  of  Lasell  are  full  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness. I  hope  to  be  with  you  at  Commence- 
ment 1927  for  a  visit."  We  wish  Haru  a 
wonderful  year  in  her  new  school,  Northfield 
Seminary. 

Josephine  Miller,  '25,  Lois  Bryant,  Frances 
Finney  and  Peg  Gordon,  all  of  the  class  of  '25, 
are  at  Russell  Sage  College  and  Barbara 
Cushing,  '25,  if  you  please,  is  a  teacher  at 
Keene  Normal  School.  Hope  Bean,  '25,  is  in 
Kindergarten  work  and  in  her  own  words,  "de- 
lightfully busy." 

Dorothy  Aseltine,  '26,  sent  a  charming  view 
from  Brooks  Cottage,  Holderness,  N.  H., 
where  she  spent  part  of  her  summer.  She 
plans  this  winter  to  enter  Boston  University. 
Lasell's  best  wishes  go  with  her. 

Dorothy  C.  Barnes,  '18,  has  certainly  had 
unusual  advantages  of  travel.  In  a  letter 
received  by  Dr.  Winslow  in  July  she  writes, 
"My  sister  and  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
two  months'  trip  South  and  West  including 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Galveston,  San  An- 
tonio,  The   Apache   Trail   of   Arizona   which 
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takes  one  past  the  marvelous  Roosevelt  Dam —  preceding  the  Reunion  and  the  morning  of  the 

thence  on  to  San  Diego.      There  was  a  letter  Reunion   Mary   actually   and   quickly   did   up 

from  Lasell   forwarded  to  me  at  San  Diego  some    sixty-two    jars    of    conserve    and   jelly 

containing  all  the  Commencement  news  and  I  which  Miss  Potter  labelled  a  "tempting  array." 

would    have    been    delighted    to    attend    the  Under  Mary's  guidance  she  also  visited  the 

various  events.      I  am  still  anticipating  a  joy-  magnificent  State  Library  of  which  Dr.  Godard 

ful  tenth  reunion   of   our  class   in   1928  and  is    librarian.     Mademoiselle    Le    Royer    and 

trust  that  nothing  may  prevent  a  large  per-  Miss    Potter    spoke    in    high    praise    of    the 

centage   of    our   class   attending.       Kansas    is  decidedly    unique    tour    of    inspection    which 

enjoying  a  very  prosperous  wheat  harvest  and  they  made  with  Laura  Hale  Gorton,   '16,  as 

consequently  the  future  for  the  middle  west  their  guide.      Together  they  motored  through 

looks  brighter  than  any  time  since  the  war.  the  famous  Hale  peach  and  apple  orchards,  and 

My  younger  sister,   Mildred,  graduated   from  along  the  wayside  here  and  there  gathered  right 

Vassar   this    spring."       Incidentally    Dorothy  from  the  vines,  delicious  grapes, 

did  not  fail  to  promptly  measure  up  to  her  Nellie  Wong,   1916-17,  of  Pekin,   China  is 

Endowment  pledge.  again  in  America  bringing  with  her  a  valuable 

Lasell  was  shocked  to  learn  during  the  sum-  collection  of  new  and  old  Chinese  embroider- 
mer  of  the  sudden  passing  away  of  Catherine  ies,  which  she  is  hoping  to  dispose  of  in  order 
Lalley,  '25.  We  are  also  grieved  to  report  the  to  raise  funds  for  some  needy  Chinese  girls  in 
loss  of  Ethel  Taft,  '08,  who,  her  father  writes,  whom  she  is  personally  interested.  In  her 
passed  away  early  in  the  summer.  Lasell  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  she  writes,  "These  re- 
extends  her  most  sincere  sympathy  to  these  cent  national  wars  in  China  are  absolutely  no 
bereaved  friends  and  relatives.  good.     I  do  not  believe  the  war  lords  know 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  our  gradu-  what  they  are  fighting  about  but  are  like  brain- 

ates  we  received  the  list  of  the  newly  elected  less  children  listening  to  unsound  advices  of 

officers  of  the  New  Haven  Lasell  Club,  which  outsiders."   Lasell  hopes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 

is  as  follows :  this  brave,  bright  Chinese  Lasell  girl  before 

President-Cornelia  Hemingway,  '22  she  returns  to  the  Orient. 

Vice-President— Mrs.  Carolyn  Hoitt  McAllister  Henrietta  Goeltz,  1925-26,  is  sending  delight- 
Secretary — Glenna  Bullis,  '25  ful  messages  to  Lasell  along  with  some  valuable 
Treasurer    Juliette  Beach  Barker,  '13  notes   of   appreciation   from   missionaries   who 
These  officers  were  elected  at  the  last  meet-  were   beneficiaries    of    the    Lasell    Missionary 
ing   held   at    Cornelia's    home.       She    writes,  Society   last  year.    We   must   remember   that 
"We  were  glad  to  have  four  of  the  1926  girls  Henrietta   was    our   efficient    treasurer.       She 
present  at  the  reunion.      Have  you  heard  of  is  now  in  the  University  of  Washington  and 
Eleanor  Caroline,  born  to  Josephine  Holbrook  living    at    4746    17th    Ave.,    N.    E.    Seattle, 
Metzger,  '22."     Cornelia  refers  to  her  delight-  Washington. 

ful  days  at  Lasell  during  Commencement  time.  Dorothy  Shove  Kelloway,  '21,  wrote  recently 

Miss   Potter   is   generous   in  her  words   of  to  Dr.  Winslow.      In  her  message  she  writes, 

appreciation   as   she   describes   the   hospitality  "Yesterday  I  attended  the  Lasell  Club  Reunion 

of  the  Portland,  Maine,  Lasell  Club  and  her  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  never  enjoyed  any- 

hostess,    Caroline    Lindsay    Haney,    '20,    who  thing  much  more,  as  it  seemed  so  good  to  talk 

entertained   her    for    days    after   the    reunion,  about   the   dear   old   school.       I    was   so   dis- 

She  also   recalls   the   hospitality   she   received  appointed,  Dr.  Winslow,  that  I  did  not  attend 

recently   from   the   Connecticut   Valley   Lasell  the   Lasell   Club  last  winter  when  you   came 

Club.     Mary  Godard,  1921-23,  was  her  hostess  here  for  I  heard  yesterday  that  you  were  in 

and  in  the  "vernacular  of  the  doves"  Mary's  Omaha  and  was  just  sick  with  disappointment 

home    was    "dear."      During    the    afternoon  as  I  would  love  to  have  seen  you.     Won't  you 
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please  come  again."  Dorothy  sends  greetings 
to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  also  speaks  very  favor- 
ably of  Jane  Greene,  one  of  our  new  girls. 
In  her  note  to  Miss  Potter  she  closes  with  the 
good  news  that  she  hopes  another  year  will 
not  pass  before  she  comes  to  Lasell. 

Ruth  Ketcham  Beye,  '13,  gave  us  who  know 
her,  one  delightful  surprise  during  this  early 
Fall.  It  has  been  thirteen  years  since  you 
visited  here,  Ruth.  Miss  Potter  and  Miss 
Witherbee  both  declared  that  Ruth  was  as 
beautiful  as  in  the  old  Lasell  days.  She 
showed  us  some  pictures  of  her  four  dear 
children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  which  we  hated 
to  give  up  but  felt  a  little  reconciled  when 
Ruth  declared  that  her  husband  as  well  as 
herself  have  it  well  in  mind  that  these  girls  are 
later  to  be   Lasell  girls. 

Our  national  secretary,  Mrs.  Ella  Richard- 
son Cushing,  '73,  recently  favored  Lasell  with 
a  wee  visit.  Through  her  courtesy  we  are 
looking  over  her  shoulder  this  minute  as  it 
were  and  find  some  interesting  messages  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Cushing  from  old  Lasell  girls. 

A  note  from  Mrs.  Gill,  '70,  so  characteristic 
and  delightful,  we  will  endeavor  to  quote  en 
toto — "Right  Honorable  and  Most  Illustrious 
Alumnae  Association  of  Lasell  Seminary.  As- 
tonished thanks  for  the  gift  to  me  of  a  Life 
Membership  in  your  shining  galaxy.  I  esteem 
it  nothing  less  than  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
but  bestowed,  alas,  for  no  knightly  service,  but 
only  for  a  little  speech,  for  which  your  quick 
and  kindly  response  to  every  word,  was  an 
ample  reward.  How  to  live  up  to  it  now  is 
the  question.  At  my  age  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  change  my  habits  of  riotous  living,  but  all 
things  are  possible  to  a  great  inspiration. 
Hopefully  and  most  gratefully  yours,  Ellen  M. 
Gill."  Mrs.  Gill  also  referred  to  an  antici- 
pated visit  from  Mrs.  Cushing,  of  which  she 
writes,  "your  coming  will  bring  much  happi- 
ness with  the  added  charm  of  old  memories." 

Mary  Ann  Miller,  '23,  addresses  Mrs.  Cush- 
ing in  these  dear  familiar  terms,  "Dearest 
Mother  Cushing, — I  am  pleased  to  hear  of 
your  splendid  summer  and  of  your  joy  in  hav- 
ing your  daughters  visit  you.     The  picture  of 


your  home  in  the  woods  with  the  flowers, 
cheers  me  up  a  bit  and  makes  it  easier  for  me 
to  leave  my  beloved  Miami.  Much  to  my  re- 
gret I  must  leave  it  for  a  while  for  I  seem  to 
need  the  tonic  of  a  colder  climate,  but  hope  to 
return.  You  know  I  have  been  interested  in 
costume  drawing  for  the  past  two  years  and 
now  I  am  going  to  investigate  while  in  New 
York  and  take  a  course  in  this  subject,  but 
eventually  expect  to  return  to  Miami  and  do 
my  bit  in  the  editorial  office  of  the  Miami 
Herald." 
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VIRGINIA  CHAMPNEY  FOSTER.    '56 

With  her  unfailing  thought  fulness  Mrs. 
Cushing  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  a  gift  of  beautiful  roses  to  Vir- 
ginia Champney  Foster,  '56,  whom  we  believe 
is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Lasell.  A 
friend  who  received  the  gift  sent  in  return,  to 
our  treasurer,  a  charming  snapshot  taken  re- 
cently in  the  rose  garden  of  their  home. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  our  principal  we  are 
all  to  enjoy  this  picture.  At  this  time  we 
claim  the  privilege  of  extending  most  loving 
greetings  to  our  honored  graduate. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  her  cousin,  Molly 
Keim,  '27,  we  read  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  '23.  to  Rever- 
end Thomas  L.  Ridout,  September  30,  at  her 
husband's  church  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Al- 
though very  quiet  we  can  well  believe  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  joyous  weddings  ever 
celebrated. 

In  a  letter  from  Clara  Nims,  '07,  received  a 
short  time  ago,  she  writes,  "I  am  resting  a  bit 
at  Rocky  Point  Inn,  Inlet,  New  York."  Clara 
has  recently  been  bereaved,  having  lost  her 
aunt  to  whom  she  was  devoted.  She  writes, 
"Lilian  Douglass  visited  me  for  two  days  on 
her  way  to  California."  Clara  has  promised  a 
visit  in  the  near  future  to  Boston,  which  of 
course  we  know  means  also  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  Lasell. 

Through  all  the  years  since  the  founding  of 
our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Clark,  Lasell  has  kept  in  close 
personal  touch  with  these  distinguished  found- 
ers and  it  was  the  privilege  of  some  of  our 
members  recently  to  be  guests  at  the  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark. 
Although  a  little  late  Lasell  seeks  this  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  its  most  hearty  and  loving 
congratulations  to  these  friends  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  indeed  of  the  whole  Christian  world ! 

They  were  loyal  and  lovely  to  come,  Char- 
lotte Lesh  Coats,  '12,  and  Mary  Hoke  Lesh, 
'21,  back  to  Lasell  early  in  September,  but  un- 
fortunately our  principal  and  his  wife  and  all 
the  teachers  of  the  old  guard  whom  they  espe- 
cially asked  for  were  away.  Much  to  our  regret 
we  missed  that  call.  By  the  way,  Charlotte 
and  Mary,  you  have  sent  some  splendid  new 
girls  to  us  from  your  native  state  this  year  and 
we  thank  you. 

That  was  a  friendly  and  full  of  news  letter 
which  came  to  our  retired  editor,  Dorothy 
Schumaker,  '26,  the  opening  of  the  year  from 
Jeanette  Ritter  Heller,  1909-10. 

Jeanette  is  a  busy  mother  and  evidently  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  her 
"preacher  husband."  She  has  four  dear  chil- 
dren, Mary  Louise,  Adam  Wesley,  Dotsy  Jane 
and  Dickey  Jene.     Her  husband  has  a  rather 


unique  and  interesting  life  as  he  serves  four 
rural  churches.  Jeanette  also  enclosed  an  origi- 
nal poem  which  appeared  in  her  church  paper. 
One  of  the  finest  items  of  news  contained  in 
her  most  welcome  letter  was  that  this  little  girl 
of  eleven,  Mary  Louise,  expects  some  day  to 
come  to  Lasell  as  a  student. 

Many  will  remember  and  gratefully  Miss 
Bessie  Higgins,  who  served  as  assistant  nurse 
during  our  dear  Miss  Nutt's  regime.  We  were 
glad  to  welcome  her  back  to  Lasell,  although 
she  made  such  a  short  call.  She  is  well  and 
busy,  not  in  her  chosen  profession,  but  as  her 
father's  home-maker. 

Two  beautiful  letters  have  been  received  re- 
cently from  the  Jones  sisters,  Nell,  '05,  and 
Barbara,  '15.  Nell  speaks  with  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  two  of  our  new  girls,  Mary  Cath- 
erine Paige  and  Louise  Baumgart,  and  all  the 
pleasant  things  she  said  about  them,  we  find 
to  be  quite  deserved.  Nell  recently  ran  across 
Mary  Thielens  Peeples,  1904-05,  and  declares 
she  looked  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  She  also 
speaks  of  the  engagement  of  Rosalie  Louis, 
'20,  mentioned  in  another  part  of  the  Leaves, 
and  mentions  meeting  Mabel  Jones,  1901-2,  in 
the  early  Spring  in  Marshal  Field's  and  says 
in  closing,  "I  believe  Lasell  girls  are  loyal  and 
cordial  the  world  over." 

We  are  hardly  yet  reconciled  to  having 
Katherine  Kelley,  '25,  and  her  dear  mother  so 
far  away,  but  they  have  left  Boston  and  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Katherine  is  entering  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan this  Fall  as  a  junior  of  regular  standing. 
Isn't  that  splendid  for  Katherine  Kelley  and 
for  Lasell's  reputation  for  preparatory  work. 
Katherine  closes  with  these  loyal  words, 
"Lasell  is  the  very  finest  school  in  the  world 
and  I  am  anxious  always  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  those  who  are  still  there.  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  my  two  years  spent  at 
Lasell  were  the  happiest  of  my  life  and  that  is 
really  saying  a  great  deal,  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  great  and  unforgettable  loss,  I 
have  lived  a  particularly  happy  life."  Dear 
Catherine,  we  at  Lasell  are  wishing  you  most 
sincerely  Godspeed. 
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Elinor  Rinebold,  '24,  has  just  finished  a  most 
delightful  journey  around  the  world.  When 
we  last  saw  her  she  was  taking  an  extended  trip 
in  the  form  of  a  wedding  journey.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  the  favored  groom  was 
one  of  the  conductors  of  her  "around  the 
world"  journey,  Mr.  Helmut  Struve. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shuler  (Alice  Mc- 
Caghey,  '24)  of  the  Lasell  family  called  during 
August.  Unfortunately  for  us,  we  missed  the 
call  of  this  bride  and  groom.  Our  best  wishes 
follow  them  in  their  new  life. 

Leota  Fulton,  1919-20,  and  her  dear  mother 
and  brother  recently  made  a  most  satisfactory 
call  at  Lasell,  for  they  did  not  hurry  and  gave 
us  opportunity  for  a  real  visit. 

Among  the  new  officials  at  Lasell  this  year 
is  our  own  Helen  Beede,  '21,  who  finished  her 
post-graduate  course  last  year  in  Bryant  and 
Stratton's,  coming  out,  as  we  should  expect, 
with  flying  colors.  This  year  she  is  assisting 
Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow  in  the  registrar's  office. 

In  this  connection  we  also  like  to  claim 
Ruth  Emery,  1920,  although  a  member  of  the 
Woodland  Park  Faculty. 

How  good  it  seems  to  have  Ruth  Furlong 
back  again.  In  the  interim  of  her  stay  at 
Lasell  she  finished  her  course  and  received  her 
degree  at  Cornell  University. 

Aside  from  her  full  service  in  the  faculty  at 
Lasell,  Mrs.  Holden  is  also  taking  Mrs. 
Towne's  position  at  Woodland.  Lasell  is  cer- 
tainly favored  in  having  her  with  us.  Her 
training  at  Boston  University,  Wellesley  and 
Radcliffe  will  make  her  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Lasell  Faculty. 

Students  of  last  year,  who  heard  Miss  Edith 
Johnson  play  so  beautifully  at  Chapel  service, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  she  is  now  a 
regular  member  of  the  faculty  at  Woodland 
and  also  instructs  the  older  students  at  Lasell 
in  the  History  of  Music. 

Our  classes  in  History  and  Economics  are 
now  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss  Edith 
Nichols,  formerly  of  Wellesley  College. 

Students  of  last  year  may  also  remember 
Miss  Gould,  who  substituted  for  Mr.  Towne 
during  his  Southern  trip.     She  is  now  regu- 


larly installed  on  our  faculty  and  the  girls  are 
thoroughly  enjoying  their  work. 

Miss  Grace  Felker  is  our  new  aide-de-camp 
in  the  department  of  physical  culture. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Hunt  in  the  department  of  sec- 
retarial science  is  easily  winning  her  way  into 
the  good  graces  of  her  new  students.  Mrs. 
Hunt  comes  to  us  from  the  Chandler  Secre- 
tarial School  of  Boston  and  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition in  her  department. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow  has  relinquished  some  of 
the  work  in  his  favorite  department  of  science 
in  order  to  serve  as  registrar. 

Louise  Brolin,  '26,  and  Catherine  Moore, 
'26,  sent  a  joint  greeting  to  Miss  Potter  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  On  this  beautiful  card 
they  have  written,  "We  are  finding  the  flowers 
in  England  and  Scotland  even  more  beautiful 
than  you  described." 

One  of  the  earliest  callers  on  our  Dean  was 
Allen  Albert,  son  of  our  well  remembered  and 
popular  speaker  at  Lasell,  Allen  Albert  of  Chi- 
cago. Allen  Albert,  Jr.,  is  now  at  the  school 
of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard,  hav- 
ing graduated  several  years  ago  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne,  our  former  associate 
principal  and  his  wife,  were  here  for  a  brief 
stay  at  Lasell  en  route  to  their  new  field  of 
service  in  Providence.  They  report  an  ideal 
summer  motoring  in  Nova  Scotia,  incident- 
ally Mr.  Towne  was  getting  acquainted  with 
the  golf  links  of  Canada  and  some  of  the 
political  leaders. 

Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel  gave  us  a  surprise 
by  visiting  Lasell  recently,  saying  that  she  had 
just  placed  Mary  Helen,  1923-24,  at  Wellesley, 
where  she  is  entering  her  junior  year. 

Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  is  sharing  her 
duties  at  Clark  with  Elizabeth  Hickman  of 
Baltimore,  a  teacher  in  our  department  of 
Social  Science.  They  are  both  graduates  of 
Goucher  College  and  have  many  educational 
interests  in  common. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagner  and  Miss  Ransom, 
who  will  always  be  members  of  the  Lasell 
family,  have  just  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
to  Flushing,  Long  Island,  where  they  were  the 
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guests    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Bragdon 
Wagner. 

At  the  Connecticut  Valley  luncheon, 
Susan  Hallock  Couch,  1886-'88,  reported 
that  her  youngest  son  is  not  only  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  but  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
the  medical  department  of  Yale. 

Marie  Cogswell  Gelinsky,  '06,  was  "on 
East"  again  this  Fall  and  this  time  was 
looking  over  Dartmouth  as  a  future  college 
home  for  her  son,  who  is  now  in  one  of 
our  New  England  schools.  We  wish  we 
knew  how  Marie  does  it,  for  every  time  she 
comes,  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  years 
have  intervened  since  her  school  days  at 
Lasell,  for  she  looks  so  young. 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  and  Mer- 
cedes Rendell,  '23,  were  here  recently. 
Mercedes  is  now  the  head  of  the  department 
of  •  domestic  science  in  her  own  home 
schools. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ordway  and  Ruth  Ordway, 
'21,  were  the  guests  recently  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Winslow,  who  very  kindly  shared  them 
with  their  many  Lasell  friends.  Mrs.  Ord- 
way is  enjoying  her  secretarial  work  at  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  at  White  Plains,  New 
York.  Ruth,  having  in  a  large  measure  fin- 
ished her  mural  decorations  in  the  White 
Plains  hospital,  is  planning  to  carry  on  her 
work  in  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals. 

That  was  a  fine  representative  company 
of  old  girls,  graduates  who  came  through 
the  storm  in  order  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  members  of 
the  Corporation.  Among  this  group  of 
elect  women  were  : 

Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80 
Mildred  Peirce'  Fuller,  '06 
Josephine  Chandler  Peirce,  1891-'96 
Harriet  G.  Scott,  '94 
Nellie  Woodward  Collins,  'IS 
Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10 
Mary  Quick  Dean,  '14 
Helen  Carter  Marcy,  '06 
Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 


The  company  later  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  dinner 
and  expressed  quite  enthusiastically  their 
pleasure  over  the  election  of  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Winslow  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow  as  officers 
in  the  corporation. 

Recent  and  most  saddening  tidings  have 
come  to  Lasell  announcing  the  death  of 
Helene  Westervelt  Thielens,  '20.  Helene  was 
ill  but  a  few  days  and  was  the  victim  of 
pneumonia.  She  leaves,  besides  her  parents, 
sister  and  husband,  a  dear  little  son. 

One  of  Lasell's  most  beloved  and  hon- 
ored Alumnae,  Mrs.  Fannie  Sykes  Davis, 
1857,  has  passed  away.  We  recall  at  this 
time  her  unfailing  loyalty  and  generous 
giving  to  her  Alma  Mater.  Her  death  oc- 
curred in  Newton  early  in  September. 

The  class  of  '26  will  deeply  regret  to 
learn  of  the  passing  away  of  their  class- 
mate, Adele  Wesemann  Foster.  Lasell's 
most  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
bereaved  friends  and  relatives  of  these  for- 
mer students. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  cele- 
brated its  twentieth  anniversary  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  at  the  Hale  House,  South  Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut.  A  fine  day,  despite  the 
forebodings  on  the  part  of  the  weather-man. 
What  an  ideal  meeting  place — the  Hale 
House,  once  the  beautiful  country  home  of 
Emily  Hale  Barnett,  1902-'03,  Marion  Hale 
Bottomley,  '10,  and  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16, 
now  owned  by  their  brother  and  opened  as 
a  select  hostelry  for  recommended  guests. 
This  Connecticut  "Wayside  Inn,"  an  attrac- 
tive house  by  the  side  of  the  road  where 
we  gathered,  just  a  company  of  Connecticut 
Lasell  girls — over  sixty-three  present.  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Chicago  Clubs 
will  have  to  "watch  their  step"  or  this  Con- 
necticut Club  will  bear  off  the  banner  for 
attendance  as  well  as  for  the  most  generous 
contributors  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  It 
was    a    real    home    gathering,    but    we    all 
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regretted  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bragdon  were  not  with  us.  Miss 
Potter  and  Mademoiselle  Le  Royer  brought 
encouraging  messages  direct  from  dear  old 
Lasell  and  their  vivid  descriptions,  includ- 
ing new  attractions  at  the  old  school,  made 
some  of  us  downright  homesick  for  our 
Alma  Mater.  The  reception  rooms  and  din- 
ing tables  were  attractively  decorated  with 
flowers  from  the  Hale  gardens.  Piano  and 
violin  music  by  real  artists  furnished  the 
entertainment  during  luncheon  hour. 

Laura  Hale  Gorton,  our  efficient  presi- 
dent, after  a  gracious  welcome,  called  for 
reports  from  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Emma  White  Welles,  1890-'93,  after  which 
sixty-three  guests  had  opportunity  to  say  a 
word.  Many  a  merry  laugh  followed  the 
open  confessions  of  these  out-of-school  La- 
sell  girls.  Edna  Strickland  Olson,  '07, 
created  unusual  merriment  when  she  de- 
clared that  she  spent  most  of  her  time — as 
it  were' — in  charge  of  a  three-ring  circus. 
This  was  just  her  happy  way  of  introducing 
to  us  her  lively  youngsters.  Mary  Godard 
was  Miss  Potter's  hostess  and  Clara  McLean 
Rowley,  '02,  claimed  Mademoiselle  Le 
Royer  as  her  guest. 

Emma  White  Welles,  Sec,  1890-'93. 

The  following  is  a  report  quoted  from 
one  of  the  Hartford  papers : 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  held 
its  twentieth  Annual  Reunion  and  Luncheon 
at  Hale  House,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut, 
Saturday,  with  .sixty-three  members  pres- 
ent. Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter,  Dean,  and  Made- 
moiselle Le  Royer  of  the  Seminary  at 
Auburndale,  Mass.,  were  guests  of  honor. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President — Fannie  MacKenzie,  1903-4 
Vice-President — Florence  Skinner  Anderson,  19 13-' 14 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Lillian  Grant,  '20 

Those  attending  were : 

Laura  Flale  Gorton,  '16 
Emma  White  Welles,  1890-'93 
Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  '06 
Emily  Bissell  Swindells,  '99 
Grace  Holmes  Stiles,  1892-'93 


Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '20 

Edith  Abbott  Brace,  '19 

Lillian  Grant,  '20 

Mary  K.  Godard,  1921 -'23 

Dorothy   Merwin,   '23 

Harriette  Case,  '22 

Ruth  K.  Merriam,  '98 

Laura  Comstock,  1891 -'92 

Mabelle  Hamlin  Barby,  191S-'16 

Elsie  Davenport  Hilliard,  '1914-'l5 

Clara  McLean  Rowley,  '02 

Mabel  Case  Viot,  '94 

Eva  C.  Robertson,  1903-'04 

Fanny  L.  MacKenzie,  1903-'O4 

Lucy  Miller  Robotham,  1903-'04 

Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  1902-'03 

Gertrude  Reynolds,  1888-'90 

Bertha  Haydn  King,  '03 

Mary  Goodwin  Olmstead,  '03 

Jessie  Haydn,  1882-'85 

Susan  Hallock  Couch,  1886-'88 

Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  1900-'01 

Elsie  Fengar,  1905-'07 

Sue  Gallup,  1903-'04 

Cornelia  Hemingway,  '22 

Virginia  Stevens,  '24 

Gladys  Strople  Winger,  1919-'20 

Florence  Corbin  Noble,  1903-'04 

Helen  Corbin  Pinches,  1909-'10 

Ruth  Miller  Wolfe,  1908-'09 

Jennie  Johnson  Brewster,  190S-'06 

Ella  H.  Robbins,  1920-21 

Josephine  M.  Kenyon,  '22 

Mabel  Burwell  Woodhouse,  1904-'05 

Edna  Strickland  Olson,  '07 

Barbara  McLellan,  '18 

Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  '18 

Madeline  Loomis  Caldwell,  1916-'18 

Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott,  '18 

Florence  Skinner  Anderson,  1913-'14 

Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16 

Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17 

Alice  G.  White,  1890-'92 

Effiie  M.  Prickett,  '91 


PORTLAND  LASELL  CLUB 

Our  Portland  Lasell  Club  had  its  annual  re- 
union at  Columbia  Hotel,  Portland,  on  August 
27th.  A  short  business  meeting  preceded  the 
luncheon.  Flora  Harrison  Clifford,  1915-16, 
president,  was  in  charge  of  the  meeting.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  : — 

President— Flora  H.  Clifford,  1915-'16 
Vice-President— Mildred  Knight,  '21 
Treasurer — Louise  Stevens,  '22 
Secretary — Cassie  Lindsay  Williams,  1919-'20 
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The  delicious  luncheon  and  table  decorations 
attracted  special  attention.  Following  the  lun- 
cheon an  informal  program  was  enjoyed.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter  bringing 
encouraging  messages  direct  from  the  school. 
There  were  forty  present,  a  record  attendance 
for  the  Portland  Club.  Barbara  Pinkham,  '24, 
delighted  us  with  her  reading,  and  our  presi- 
dent and  Frances  Coombs  gave  a  very  enjoy- 
able musical  duet. 

One  of  the  especially  interesting  guests  was 
Alice  Magoun,  '78,  who  gave  some  valuable 
and  very  witty  news  of  "Lasell  in  the  old 
days."  Miss  Magoun  wrote  the  poem  at  the 
time  of  the  planting  of  the  Centennial  Elm, 
1876. 

Miss  Potter  declares  that  one  of  the  special 
delights  of  the  reunion  was  the  unexpected 
meeting  with  Ruth  Davis  Giller,  T4,  of  White 
Hall,  111. — Ruth  is  the  mother  of  three  lively 
sons,  and  who  did  not  look  a  day  older  than 
when  she  was  a  student  at  Lasell.  Ruth  hap- 
pened to  be  summering  in  Maine  and  was  loyal 
enough  to  follow  up  the  announcement  of  the 
Reunion  and  come  straight  to  Portland  and 
present  herself. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  guests  present : 

Elizabeth  T.  Benton,  '22 
Ruth  Magoun  Boyd,   '18 
Margaret  Braman,  '30 
Lois  Perry  Bowles,  '20 
Frances  Coombs,  19 


Mildred  Corey,   19'19-'20 

Mae  Harrison  Clifford,  1915-'16 

Margaret  Elms,  '27 

Marjorie  Jagger  Ferguson,  '24 

Irma  Conant  Fuller,  1922-'23 

Ruth  Davis  Giller,  '14 

Ruth  Godley,  1922-'23 

Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  '20 

Leetie  M.  Harmon,  1900-'01 

Elizabeth  V.  Irish,  1922-'25 

Helen  Chapman  Kimball,  '21 

Mildred   Knight,   '21 

Marion  Bodwell  Lesher,  '21 

Lucy  MacLeod,  '27 

Marjorie  Maxfield,  '27 

Edna  Starett  Mathewson,  '22 

Dorothy  Mcllroy,  '27 

Lilyan  Morong,  1922-'23 

Alice  Magoun,  78 

Marcia  Fogg  Moore,  '14 

Barbara  Pinkham,  '24 

Marcia  Pinkham,  '27 

Helen  Sanborn  Rowe,  '20 

Kathryn  Royce,  '27 

Frances  Royce,  '24 

Edith  Shalit,  '28 

Beatrice  Senter,  '27 

A.  Louise  Stevens,  '22 

Cassie  Lindsay  Williams,  1919-'20 


A   COWARDLY   ACT 
Thieves  kill  pig  and  flea. 


Mary  Lou — Etta,  are  you  going  to  wear 
a  coat? 

Etta — No,  a  petticoat. 


n(?W* 
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Early  Winter  Styles 

of 

Smart  Walking  Shoes 

'tyafo-IDuer  Sftops 

JTOlcemont  St .    Tij&SXoxi    378  Wfoataujton.  St. 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  {  }™£  }  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
Dersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving         Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
Tis  Cheery  Within 

Thorp  a  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond  1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 


PRINTERS 


Desi 


£ 


ners 


"Et 


'<?■ 


np ravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcock  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKO'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON   CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WH  O  LE  SAL  E 


PICOT  EDGE  HOSIERY 

ALL  CHIFFON  FROM  TOE  TO  TOP 

$1.59 

FROM  IRREGULAR  LOTS 

VALUE  OF  REGULARS,  $4.50 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


SHEER 
CHIFFON 

Silk  to  the  Hem 

$1.39 

First    Quality 
Full  Fashioned 


HOSIERY 
REPAIRING 

Runs  taken  up 
and  made  to 
look  like   new 


"PURITY    ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Mayer  Hosiery  Company 

Colonial  Building — Second  Floor 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


100  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE  PAWTUCKET 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  In  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761  WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  we  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                       PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT   OF  THE   ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,   Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,     Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

—  Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY,  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO   VERY   USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 

Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 
Cotton — Wool — Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ENGRAVED   INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 

BOSTON 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton'2104 
for  appointment 


Studio  at 
205  Auburndale  Avenue 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 
W.  N.  2457R 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton  1 27 1 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 

200  Single  Sheets,   100  Envelopes     .     .     .     .     $1.00 

100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes   ....        1.00 

Printed  with  name  and  address 

Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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LASELL  GIRLS 

are  invited  to  make 
JAYS  their  Clothes 
Headquarters.  We  have 
THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
modest  prices. 

Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 
Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 
Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 
Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 
Riding  Togs,  Accessories 


BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 


Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 


E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 


Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Makes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 
THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 


THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH    PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving  Facials  Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring  Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndale 

Tel.  West  Newton  2045- J 


Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing  Water  Waving 

Manicuring  French  Curling 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials  Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 
Telephone  W.N.  2317 
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Dwyer  Pearce  &  Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


25  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 

Telephones  Liberty  j  :™ 


The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 
and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 


WELLESLEY  INN 

WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

Pleasant  and  Homelike  Luncheons, 
Teas  and  Dinners 

Service  a  la  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote 


WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER.  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 


THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LADIES' AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 


AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Furs  Remodelled  Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET.  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Will  call  for  and  deliver  Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 


The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days.  1 1  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,     5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

BLOOM  &  COHEN 

TAILORS,  CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For  Reference  or  Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


J.  F.  McGREENERY,  Jr 


Washington  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 


CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
MAGAZINES 


SANDWICHES 

SODA 

FRUIT 


Telephone  W.  N.  1802 


THE  CORNER  STORE 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

7 1 1    Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM   GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Compliments 
of  the 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 


DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 

SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 
Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 

Telephone         ....         Back  Bay  2480 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

THE    BEST   RESULTS  ARE    OBTAINED    BY   USING 

Baker's   Chocolate 

(Blue  Wrapper,  Yellow  Label) 

In  making  Cakes,  Pies,  Puddings,  Frosting,  Ice 
Cream,  Sauces,  Fudges,  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks 

For  more  than    1 44  years  this  chocolate  has  been  the  standard  for 
purity,  delicacy  of  flavor  and  uniform  quality. 

57  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

The    trade-mark  "La   Belle  Chocolatiere,"  on  every  genuine    package.      A 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of   new  recipes  for  Home  Made  Candies  and 
use.  u.s.  PATTorr.  Dainty  Dishes  sent  free.     Drop  a  Postal  to 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

E.tabH»hed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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GOOD    RESOLUTIONS 

BY 

John  D.   Coward 

Resolve  to  get  the  most  out  of  Winter  driving.      Equip  your  car  for 

safety,  comfort  and  convenience 

ALCOHOL 

TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Protects  the  radiator  all  winter. 

Miller  and  Michelin.     All  types  and  sizes. 

GARAGE  HEATERS 

WEED  CHAINS 

Safe,    economical,    efficient,    necessary.       We 
recommend  "NEVEROUT." 

Indispensable  for  safe  driving  during  Winter.  For 
Balloon,  High  Pressure  and  Truck  Tires.  15%  off. 

RADIO 

WINTER  FRONTS 

Complete  radio  service.  Radiola,  Atwater  Kent, 
Magnavox,  Freed-Eisemann.  Batteries  and  loud 
speakers. 

Give  real  power  and  economy  all  Winter.     We 
recommend  Allen  Shutter  Front.     15%  off. 
Pines  Automatic,  10%  off. 

Special  Advantages  to  A.  L.  A.  Members 

COWARD  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

903  Boylston  Street                                                       Boston,  Mass. 

Phones  KENmore  4181-4182 

inrart 

O.  S.  REED 
3fctueler 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

FRE  NCH Y 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

T    T        *                                         1 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

Hosiery  to  match 

Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  work 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 

V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

PRICE     *  |   Q 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS.    ' 

Sflrart 

169  TREMONT  ST.                 BOSTON 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 
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Assets    Over    $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Established   1885 

The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

116  BOYLSTON  STREET  (Near  Colonial  Theatre) 
In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district 

Everything  in  Music 


Thresher  Brothers 

INCORPORATED 

19  Temple  Place,  41  West  Street 

Autumn  Silks  and  Velvets 

We  have  exquisite  new  materials  that  will  pay  you  for 
a  shopping  trip  to  Thresher's.  Without  interfering 
with  quality,  the  prices  are  always  remarkably  low 

Have  You  Discovered  Our  Splendid  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear  ? 

Mail  Orders  Carefully  Filled 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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STAINES  ENGLISH  INLAID 


109  years  in  business 


LINOLEUM 

Recognized  on  the  five  continents  as  the  "  best  in  the  world." 
The  high  quality  of  the  ingredients,  the  patient  care  in  manu- 
facture, the  artistic  skill  of  the  designers  —  gives  STAINES 
a  matchless  beauty  that  is  the  despair  of  imitators.  At  Pray's 
you  will  find  charming  patterns  for  every  room  at  economical 
prices. 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646  Washington  Street,  0pp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


What  Shall  I  Choose  for  Gifts? 

^*       ^*       ^* 

This  annual  problem  may  be  solved  with  ease  by   a  short 
pleasant  visit  to  our  new  store. 

In  our  many  large  departments  will  be  found  something  suit- 
able for  everyone  on  your  Christmas  Gift  list,  Grandad  to 
Baby.  For  Grandad  there  are  pipes  and  other  smoking 
articles  and  "  Baby's  Own  Department "  contains  nothing  but 
baby  goods. 
And  every  other  name  on  the  list  may  be  taken  in  turn. 

We  invite  your  inspection 

t£*       t&*       &?• 

Thomas  Long  Company 

40  Summer  Street  .".  .".  .'.  Boston 
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KEEPING  FIT 

and 

KEEPING  YOU  FITTED 

Keeping  fit  is  quite  up  to  you.     But  keeping  you  fitted, 

whether   it's   for   pajamas,  rouge,  coats, 

or  frocks,  is  quite  up  to  us. 

That's  why  the   smartest  Misses  one  sees  on  campus, 
boulevard,  at  tea  or  the  matinee  .  .  .  owe  their  chic  to  our 

MISSES  APPAREL  SECTIONS 


JORDAN   MARSH    COMPANY 
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AN  IRISH  COLLEEN  COMES  TO  OUR 
SHORES 

Me  mither  an'  fahther  were  Orish  an'  Oi 
am  Orish  too.  Me  name  is  Mary  Murphy  an' 
Oi  wuz  born  in  Belfast,  Oireland  where  Oi 
shpent  me  choildhood  days  with  me  widdered 
mither. 

When  Oi  wuz  fifteen,  me  mither  died,  so 
Oi  sold  the  old  hovel  an'  wint  t'London. 
There  Oi  sold  newspapers  an'  met  Jimmy 
O'Toole.  He  wuz  a  newsboy  an'  we  sold  news- 
papers t'gither.  Wan  day  he  told  me  he  loved 
me  but  hadn't  enough  dough  t'buy  murphys. 
"Be  jabers,"  Oi  says,  "Let's  save  our  bits 
fer  ye  t'go  t'Americy.  When  ye  make  yer 
fartune  ye  kin  sind  fer  me  t'foller  ye."  So 
Jimmy  O'Toole  he  ups  an'  goes. 

Wan  foine  day  Oi  gits  the  word  t'come. 
Shure  an'  Oi  thought  me  fartune  would  be 
great.  Bedad !  the  sea  but  it  made  me  sick. 
An'  the  thrip,  it  wuz  hiven  compared  with  Illis 
Oilind.  The  smell  of  the  oilind  wuz  wurrse 
thin  Paddy's  pig  pen,  so  it  was,  an'  the  looks 
of  the  bunch  of  thim  paple — it  would  kill  ye. 
Faith,  an'  they  packed  foive  hundred  of  us 
in  one  room.  Shure  an'  they  locked  the  door 
on  us  as  if  we  wuz  jail-burrds.  The  pity  of 
it,  they  trated  us  like  bastes.  There  wuz  Oirish 
an'  Flemish,  English  an'  Jewish,  Finnish  an' 
French,  Oitalions  an'  Checkosylvacs — an'  all 
thim  ither  jawbreakers. 

There  wuz  some  binches  in  the  room,  but 
not  enough  for  foive  hundred  paple.  Oi  made 
a  dive  fer  a  sate  an'  lost  me  hat.  Whin  Oi 
wint  t'hunt  fer  the  hat  some  long-nosed  thaif 
shtole  me  bag  (bad  luck  t'him).  An'  thin 
came  the  news  that  the  durn  thing  they  call 


the  quota  (which  means  so  many  blabbering 
souls  frum  the  ither  side  kin  git  into  this 
counthry  in  each  month)  had  expired  (what 
ever  that  means).  Anyhow  they  wouldn't  let 
us  in  an'  goin'  t'ship  us  all  back  t'bloomin' 
England.  But  since  there  wuz  350  of  us 
whimperin'  Orish  an'  English  souls  t'go  back 
because  of  the  damnable  quota,  wan  swate  saint 
of  a  lady,  the  only  lady  boss  around  there  (an' 
there  wuz  nineteen  of  thim,  all  min,  who  did 
nothin'  fer  us  poor  divils)  she  begged  the  head 
commissioner  to  do  somethin'  fer  our  relief, 
fer  it  was  hot  as  blazes  an'  the  shmell — oh, 
'tis  not  fer  me  t'describe  it. 

In  the  dinin'-room  they  had  turned  off  the 
water  'cause  'twuz  too  much  throuble  fer  thim 
Jakes  t'take  care  of  thim  drinkin'  cups.  Faith ! 
it  wuz  water,  water  iverywhere  an'  not  a  dhrop 
t'drink. 

The  commissioner  sint  a  telegram  t'Washing- 
ton  an'  the  Jimbo  there  threw  up  his  hands  in 
dispair  an'  says,  "Let  the  bastes  in,  Oim  almost 
dead."  So  word  came  back  that  we  could  go 
through.  Oh !  an'  the  cry  an'  cheer  that  wint 
up  frum  thim  throats  would  shurely  git  the 
divil's  goat. 

An'  thin  I  saw  Jimmy  O'Toole  by  the 
kissin'  block.  Oi  fell  into  his  arms  blubberin' 
fer  t'  joy  of  seein'  him  agin !  Thin  he  took 
me  t'  New  York.  Begorra,  Oi  niver  saw 
t'loikes  of  it.  Big  tall  buildins  that  Oi  thought 
shure  were  goin'  t'come  down  on  me  ivery 
minute.  An'  whin  Oi  got  into  that  thing  they 
'call  the  subway,  Oi  thought  Oi  wuz  on  my 
way  t'either  heaven  or  hell,  Oi  couldn't  tell 
which.  An'  whin  Oi  got  out  me  coat  stuck  in 
t'door,  an'  the  conductor  wuz  yellin',  an'  the 
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train  started  to  move  an'  Jimmy  rips  me  coat 
and  tore  a  big  hole  but  he  said  he  had  plenty 
of  dough,  an'  he'd  buy  me  a  new  one. 

The  next  day  we  gits  married.  Oi  lost  me 
hat,  Oi  lost  me  bag,  Oi  tore  me  coat,  but  thanks 
be  t'Gaud  Oi  got  me  Jimmy  O'Toole. 

Henrietta  A.  Goodwin,  '28. 


WHEN  CHARACTER  CONQUERS 

Antoine  Devereaux  sat  curiously  still  in  the 
big  armchair  staring  with  profound  gaze  into 
the  fire  before  him.  The  long  mahogany  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  seemed  to  tick  away  the 
minutes  as  though  it,  too,  were  lost  in  reverie. 
The  man  started  and  turned  to  scan  again  the 
letter  in  his  hand  and  then  slowly  allowed  his 
eyes  to  drift  around  the  room,  taking  in  all 
the  details  of  the  luxuriously  furnished  apart- 
ment. The  bronze  bust  of  Dante  looked  across 
at  him  from  its  commanding  position  on  the 
heavy  carved  oak  table,  with  that  characteris- 
tic expression  of  eternal  contemplation  of  souls 
in  moral  conflict.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
a  swift  exclamation  from  Antoine,  "My  goal 
is  reached !  Ah,  I'll  make  life  worth  the  living 
after  all."  With  that  instinctive  tendency  that 
prompts  us  to  surrender  our  mood  to  recollec- 
tion, the  man  found  himself  recalling  in  hur- 
ried outline  the  several  epochs  of  his  life. 

His  happy  boyhood  on  the  sunny  ranch  in 
California !  The  carefree  busy  days,  full  of 
hard  work,  the  holidays  of  hunting  with  his 
beloved  dogs,  the  numberless  pranks  he  had 
played  on  his  sister  and  brothers.  Then  a 
shadow,  his  father's  long  illness,  hours  of 
silent  waiting  and  in  the  quiet  dusk  of  a  No- 
vember evening  the  pitiful  cry  of  a  woman  at 
the  first  separation  from  a  dear  one.  His 
rapid  survey  halted  as  he  paused  to  wonder 
anew  at  the  undaunted  courage  with  which 
his  mother  had  carried  on  the  management  of 
the  ranch  after  his  father's  death.  He  remem- 
bered how  she  had  skillfully  given  out  added 
responsibilities  to  each  one  of  her  children. 
The  training  had  made  them  self-reliant  and 
efficient.  The  realization  came  to  him  with 
quick  apprehension,  that  undoubtedly  his  pres- 


ent success  was  due  in  part  to  the  discipline  of 
those  early  days. 

Antoine,  unlike  his  brothers,  had  refused  to 
enter  high  school.  He  had  preferred  to  stay 
on  the  ranch,  even  though  his  duties  were 
doubly  increased.  It  wasn't  until  he  was  seven- 
teen that  he  realized  his  mistake.  Impulsively 
he  started  out  to  rectify  his  blunder  in  the  best 
way  possible.  After  a  year  of  strict  applica- 
tion at  night  school  and  additional  tutoring, 
he  entered  a  very  elementary  law  school,  pos- 
sessing an  unpretentious  and  varied  curriculum. 
Three  years  of  successful  endeavor  had  won 
him  the  esteem  of  the  faculty  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  classmates. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a  youth  with 
all  nature's  awards,  both  physical  and  mental. 
Almost  six  feet  tall,  a  large,  powerful,  well- 
knit  frame,  a  firm  oval  face,  straight,  black 
hair,  brown  eyes,  sparkling  and  soft  by  turns, 
which  betrayed  an  emotional  but  steadfast 
nature  throbbing  with  tenderness,  a  high  fore- 
head with  one  determined  furrow  lined  across 
it,  a  well-shaped  nose  and  lips  distinctly  pecu- 
liar to  his  nationality,  full  lips  of  the  Southern 
French,  behind  which  flashed  wondrously  white 
teeth. 

Summer  had  come  with  long,  golden  days 
and  he  had  met  Lucile  Morrice.  It  was  first 
love,  ardent,  pleading,  and  conquering.  To  a 
nature  like  his — a  soul  laid  bare,  a  gift  of  the 
spirit  to  the  woman  he  would  ever  adore.  Lu- 
cile hesitated  just  the  necessary  time  to  inspire 
a  lover  to  the  last  intensity  of  devotion  and 
then  with  equal  abandon  gave  her  acceptance. 
They  had  planned  to  be  married  six  months 
after  his  graduation  from  the  law  school. 

The  following  spring  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  with  Germany.  Two  weeks  after, 
Antoine  volunteered.  It  was  a  greater  sacrifice 
for  Lucile  than  for  him.  Three  long  years 
he  served  as  a  marine,  finally  attaining  the 
office  of  ensign.  His  company  visited  Boston 
in  January  of  the  year  1919  and  marched 
through  the  city  amid  sleet  and  snow.  Unac- 
customed to  the  raw  New  England  climate  and 
weakened  from  hard  service  on  transports,  he 
had  contracted  pneumonia  from  which  he 
barely  recovered. 
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In  July  he  was  released  and  as  fast  as  trains 
could  travel  he  returned  to  home  and  Lucile. 
With  little  difficulty  he  completed  his  law 
course  and  obtained  a  diploma.  He  decided 
upon  an  immediate  attempt  to  organize  a  small 
law  clientele  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enterprising 
real-estate  boom  in  San  Jose.  Effective  ad- 
vertising, together  with  marvelous  energy,  his 
brother's  assistance  and  his  mother's  financial 
backing,  had  won  him  a  prosperous  start. 
Lucile  again  planned  a  wedding. 

A  court  scene  was  the  second  means  of  rob- 
bing her  of  her  happiness.  Antoine  on  the 
defense — argument  became  heavy,  the  judge 
challenged  his  authoritative  knowledge — the  re- 
sult showed  inadequate  information.  The 
young  lawyer  perceived  only  too  clearly  his 
unsatisfactory  education.  The  untamed  desire 
for  victory  arose  before  him  a  gaping  monster. 
The  only  atonement  for  his  failure,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  was  a  real  college  degree. 

Lucile  heard  his  plea  with  a  breaking  heart. 
Four  more  years  to  wait !  Her  home  made  un- 
bearable by  a  disagreeable  stepfather  and  she 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  The  suspicion  that 
college  would  elevate  him  to  an  intellectual  and 
social  plane  far  above  her.  It  was  too  much 
for  him  to  ask. 

In  September  she  watched  him  go  with  a 
smiling  face  and  a  hideous  misgiving  across 
her  heart.  He  went  to  Yale  and  because  he 
intended  to  be  entirely  independent,  he  worked 
his  way  through,  consequently  a  trip  across 
the  continent  during  the  summer  vacation 
would  entail  too  much  expense.  Instead,  he 
spent  his  summer  as  a  counselor  in  a  young 
boys'  camp.  He  was  amazed  at  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  young  fellows.  A  great  bond 
of  companionship  sprang  up  between  them. 
One  especially,  Jim  Marston,  a  judge's  son,  be- 
came his  intimate  friend,  even  to  the  point  of 
brotherly  attachment.  In  the  fall  he  was  in- 
vited to  Jim's  home  in  New  York.  It  didn't 
take  Judge  Marston  long  to  discern  the  splendid 
quality  of  Antoine's  character.  Here  he  found 
material  for  appreciation,  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  took  an  active  part  in  benefiting 
the  life  of  his  son's  best  friend. 


The  climax  occurred  in  the  last  term  of 
Tony's  Sophomore  year.  Tony  was  the  name 
his  classmates  attached  to  him  in  popular  and 
affectionate  regard,  for  he  had  made  many 
friends  at  college  as  he  had  everywhere 
else.  Lucile's  letters  had  become  less  and 
less  frequent.  In  his  rapt  attention  to  studies 
and  work  he  hadn't  noticed  to  any  start- 
ling degree  the  inherent  coldness  that  had 
been  apparent  in  those  of  more  recent  date. 
His  unsuspecting  heart  had  a  penetrating  shock 
when  he  received  an  announcement  of  her 
marriage  to  an  old  and  forgotten  rival.  His 
slumbering  love  awoke  too  late !  Like  a  flash 
the  fatal  news  stirred  in  him  emotions  too 
poignant  with  pain  to  ever  express.  He  had 
trusted  her  with  childlike  simplicity.  The  blow 
all  but  ruined  him,  would  have  ruined  him  if 
Judge  Marston  hadn't  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
healing  of  that  tragic  and  bitter  wound  needed 
not  only  the  patience  of  a  true  friend,  but  the 
incentive  to  strive  for  a  great  achievement. 

The  letter  in  Antoine's  hand  fluttered  to  the 
floor.  A  deep  sigh  of  struggling  contentment 
reached  his  lips.  The  shadow  of  the  wound 
was  there  forever  in  the  lines  of  his  face,  but 
triumphant  over  this  was  the  light  in  his  eyes 
of  undying  sacrifice  for  high  resolve. 

Material  success  had  not  intensified  a  greed 
for  power  as  is  often  the  case  with  men  who 
are  financially  progressive,  but  instead  had 
made  him  more  attentive  to  the  welfare  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  he.  His  unselfish 
attainment  had  been  wrought  by  force  of  will 
and  indomitable  courage  and  now  he  had  at 
last  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  complete  a  certain  worthy  project 
he  had  long  had  in  mind.       Edith  Thorpe.  '27. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW 

As  I  came  slowly  to  consciousness,  my  eyes 
rested  on  bare  wooden  rafters,  made  lovely 
by  the  dancing  golden  sunshine  reflected  upon 
them  from  the  lake  through  the  open  window. 
1  turned  my  head  slowly,  for  I  was  loath  to 
move,   it   was   so   cold   outside   and   the   least 
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movement  let  cold  little  draughts  down  both 
sides  beneath  the  blankets.  I  gazed  out  of 
the  window  through  dark  green  pine  needles 
to  the  sky  above  and  decided  it  was  time  to 
arise  and  see  all  the  lovely  things  that  I  must 
try  to  crowd  into  the  few  short  hours  before 
me. 

With  many  a  shiver  I  got  out  of  bed  and 
rushed  down  stairs  to  dress  before  the  fire. 
I  then  put  on  a  heavy  coat  and  proceeded  down 
to  the  shore  to  wash.  How  cold  the  water 
felt  on  my  face,  but  how  wonderful  to  wash 
in  a  basin  that  reflected  the  pines,  the  golden 
maples,  and  the  slender  birches.  How  lovely 
to  be  able  to  see  that  great  expanse  of  blue 
water  and  a  snow-covered  mountain  in  the 
distance.  Even  while  I  watched,  the  mist  and 
clouds  hid  the  mountains  from  sight,  but  I  had 
seen — and  that  was  enough. 

Breakfast,  a  feast  composed  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  toast  made  on  a  wood  stove  (there  is 
nothing  better),  and  coffee.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  keen  enjoyment  I  had  over  that 
meal. 

After  breakfast  I  went  out  and  feasted  my 
eyes  and  my  soul  on  the  beauty  all  about.  I 
went  up  the  lane.  The  grass  was  still  green 
beneath  but  much  covered  with  red  and  yellow 
leaves.  On  either  side  ferns  like  a  brown  lace 
carpet  covered  the  ground.  Such  a  beautiful 
carpet,  pale  and  delicate  with  frost-like  glisten- 
ing crystals  hidden  in  the  pattern.  The  under- 
growth was  nearly  barren  of  leaves  which 
gave  one  a  chance  to  fully  appreciate  the  lovely 
grace  of  the  birches.  My  gaze  wandered  up- 
ward and  was  held  spellbound  by  a  huge 
spreading  oak,  sturdy  and  proud  of  the  splen- 
did deep  rich  red  of  its  leaves,  a  thing  of  un- 
forgettable grandeur  and  beauty. 

I  went  back  to  camp  for  my  paint  to  try  and 
catch  a  little  of  these  sights  on  paper,  but  only 
succeeded  in  making  a  tiny  sketch  before  I 
was  called  to  go  on  a  long  walk  to  the  upper 
pasture. 

The  upper  pasture  !  How  those  words  recall 
that  morning — the  pale  sky,  the  white  clouds, 
the  trees,  and  the  hills,   all   awe-inspiring  in 


their  splendor.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields 
down  to  a  pond.  It  was  still  and  quiet,  not 
a  ripple  stirred  on  its  surface.  Now  and  then 
a  leaf  drifted  down  and  landed  silently.  It 
was  cold  and  the  sky  had  become  overcast. 
The  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  waiting.  The 
snow,  slowly  and  silently  sifted  down.  Peace 
and  rest  is  coming.  The  harvest  is  over.  The 
'long  winter  is  nigh.  This  was  the  message  of 
the  first  snow. 

I  walked  home  with  a  feeling  of  sadness 
that  I  was  to  miss  the  sight  of  the  new  fallen 
snow,  glistening  in  the  morrow's  sunshine,  but 
we  had  to  break  up  camp  and  go  before  the 
snow  would  force  us  to  stay. 

Frances  Robertson,  '29. 


AUTUMN 

When  the  leaves  from  trees  are  falling 
And  the  squirrels  their  mates  are  calling, 
When  the  colors  are  appalling — 
Then — it's  autumn. 

When  the  men  begin  the  reaping 
And  in  stacks  the  wheat  are  heaping, 
When  the  harvest  moon  is  peeping — 
Then — it's  autumn. 

When  the  crispy  winds  are  blowing 
And  at  times  one  sees  it  snowing, 
When  the  birds  to  South  are  going — 
Then — it's  autumn. 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 


AN  AUTUMN1  TREE 

A  great  ball  of  sunshine 

Entangled  by  a  network  of  branches 

The  leaves  like  tiny  golden  particles  of  lace 

Stir  in  the  breeze. 

A  gracefully  curved  trunk  supports 

The  lovely  thing  of  color 

Over  a  pool,  into  which  it  flings 

A  second  revelation  of  its  light,  and 

Delicate  beauty. 

F.  C.  Robertson,  '29. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  AN  AUTUMN  DAY 

The  sky  a  clear  bright  blue, 

The  trees  aflame  with  autumn  color, 

Leaves  a-rustle  as  my  footsteps  fall, 

A  deep,  dark,  quiet  pool 

With  leaves  like  spurts  of  flame 

On  its  surface  floating. 
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The  rush  of  blood  to  heart  and  cheek 

As  my  spirit  thrilled 

To  the  call  of  autumn  from  the  hill : 

The  goldenfod  all  brown 

And  the  aster's  bright  hue, 

The  geese  a-honking  overhead 

Leaving  us  to  the  long  winter's  rest, 

The  air  with  milkweed  ships  a-sail, 

The  corn  all  shocked  and  pumpkins 

Round  about : 

All  in  answer  to  the  call  of 

Autumn  from  the  hill. 

F.  C.  Robertson,  '29. 


TO  BEE 

The  dark,  dull  air  weighted  heavier, 

The  forest  weeds  grew  rank 

And  struggled  up  and  outward 

For  sunshine  or  breath  of 

God's  pure  air  to  purify 

Their  hearts,  and  root 

Their  lives  in  solidity. 

They  strove  in  vain  to 

Grasp  some  footing,  to 

Find  some  trunk  round 

Which  they  might  climb 

In  sureness  of  a  firm  foundation. 

But  as  they  neared  the  top 

The  heavy  tangled  branches 

Suffocated  them.     They  dropped 

To  earth  and  lay  amid  the 

Muck  and  wet.     Others,  weaker 

Sisters,  took  up  the  fight, 

And  climbed,  and  as  they 

Neared  the  top,  overcome  by 

Heaviness,  and  tired  of  struggle 

With  the  blackness  of  the 

Leafy  roof,  they  would  have 

Fallen  next  their  kin,  but 

A  lark,  the  herald  of  all 

Peace,  and  brightest  bearer  of 

Truth,  sang  surely  overhead  in 

Tones  of  confidence  and  hope. 

Once,  in  eager  interest,  it 

Darted  down   to  look  among 

The  trees  and  see  what  lay 

Concealed  within  their  heart. 

It  found  the  vine,  plucked 

Of  its  fruit,  pulled  at  its 

Limbs,  and  urged  it  to  the 

Sun,  revelling  in  the  glory 

Of  the  hidden  vine,  and 

Rejoicing  in  the  birth  of 

New  and  undreamed    fruits. 

Lucy  MacLeod,  27. 


ON  PRINCIPLE 

It  was  the  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell  that 
brought  John  Potter's  slumber  to  an  abrupt 
halt.  He  muttered  to  himself  as  he  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  searched  for  his  robe. 

"Who  could  possibly  be  calling  at  this  hour  ?" 
he  thought  as  he  stumbled  over  chairs  in  his 
haste  to  quiet  the  screaming  phone. 

"Hello,  hello,"  he  uttered  sleepily. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Potter?"  came  a  faint  voice 
over  the  wire. 

"Yes,  yes.  Who  is  this  anyway?"  ques- 
tioned Potter. 

"Well,  this  is  Sammy.     My " 

"Sammy  who?"  interrupted  John. 

"You  know  Sammy,  the  newsboy,"  the  voice 
replied. 

"Oh !  Yes,  of  course,  but  what  do  you  want, 
Sammy,  at  this  time  of  the  night?"  queried 
Potter,  greatly  puzzled. 

"I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,  sir.  You  see 
mama  is  kind  of  sick  and  I  wondered  if  you 
would  come  over  and  see  her  ?"  the  faint  voice 
was  just  a  little  fainter. 

"Why  certainly,  Sammy,"  acquiesced  John. 
"Just  where  do  you  live?" 

"You  know,  sir,  right  near  the  river  in  the 
second  tenement  on  the  block.  I'll  be  stand- 
ing outside,  looking  for  you  anyway." 

"All  right, — be  right  over,"  replied  Potter, 
who  was  much  more  awake  now.  As  he  re- 
placed the  receiver  on  the  hook  he  paused  a 
minute,  then  with  quick  strides  made  to  his 
room.  He  dressed  hurriedly,  thinking  of  the 
little  boy  and  his  reason  for  calling. 

It  was  on  the  "Avenue"  he  had  first  met 
him  when  he  stopped  Potter  with  his  cry, 
"Paper,  sir,  paper,  sir?"  in  his  high,  shrill, 
child-like  voice.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
(ban  nine,  Potter  reasoned.  And  yet,  his  face 
was  wizened  and  drawn  like  an  old  man's. 
The  eyes,  which  were  so  penetrating  for  one 
so  young,  had  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Potter  and  he  remembered  there  had  been  deep 
hollows  around  them.  But  it  had  been  the 
pinched  mouth  with  the  winsome  expression 
that  had   drawn  the  older  man  to  the  child. 
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After  the  first  meeting  they  were  fast  friends 
and  each  day  increased  their  acquaintance,  until 
every  evening  (after  Sammy's  papers  had  all 
been  sold)  he  would  accompany  Potter  to  his 
apartment  and  there  they  would  cook  and  eat 
the  food  that  Potter  had  bought. 

And  now  the  little  lad  had  called  him  up 
late  at  night,  evidently  something  important 
too.  Probably  the  child's  mother  was  seri- 
ously ill.  She  never  had  been  very  well.  That 
is  why  little  Sammy  couldn't  go  to  school. 

Potter  interrupted  his  thoughts,  grabbed  his 
hat,  locked  the  door,  and  ran  swiftly  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  street.  There  he 
whistled  for  a  cab,  directed  the  way,  sat  back 
and  relaxed. 

The  taxi  sped  on,  winding  its  way  like  a 
snake  through  the  aisles  of  lights  and  streams 
of  traffic  until  it  turned  up  a  side  street  which 
was  comparatively  dark,  with  but  a  faint 
flickering  lamplight  on  the  corner.  Down, 
down,  past  deserted  sidewalks,  past  forlorn 
tenements.  Down,  down,  almost  to  the  river's 
brink  where  the  stench  of  oil  came  with  repug- 
nance to  one's  nostrils.  Down,  down,  until  a 
little  boy,  silhouetted  by  a  faint  light  from  the 
rear  of  the  last  house,  stood  peering,  search- 
ing into  the  darkness  for  the  friend  that  had 
£aid  he  would  come. 

Potter  paid  the  taxi  man,  jumped  out  and 
ran  up  to  the  little  boy. 

"Oh,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  child,  "I'm  glad 
you  came.     I  was  afraid  you'd  lose  your  way." 

"No,  nothing  like  that,"  replied  Potter. 
"But  now,  for  your  mother.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  her,  Sammy?"  he  asked,  as  the  boy 
showed  him  up  the  dreary,  narrow  stairs. 

"Well,  sir,  I  think  she  has  heart  trouble, 
though  she'd  never  say  a  word  to  us.  And 
tonight  she  sort'a  had  an  attack  and  I  think 
she'd  like  to  talk  to  some  one  like  you,  sir." 
This  wasn't  very  explicit,  but  John  could  see 
that  little  Sammy  feared  the  worst,  though 
he  wouldn't  admit  it  even  to  himself. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Sammy,  as  he  pushed 
the  door  opening  into  the  two  meager  rooms 
which  comprised  his  home.  Potter  paused  on 
the  threshold  as  he  glanced  into  the  room. 


There  was  an  old  man  in  the  corner  sitting 
in  a  dilapidated  chair,  smoking  a  pipe,  not 
contentedly,  but  nervously,  with  swift,  little 
puffs.  Potter's  attention  was  then  called  to  a 
white  bed  wherein  a  young,  wasted,  one  time 
attractive  woman  lay.  Her  hands,  thin  and 
wan,  rested  helplessly  on  the  cover.  But  there, 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  room 
amid  and  untouched  by  all  this  tragedy,  was 
a  golden  haired  gurgling  baby  girl,  playing 
contentedly  with  some  buttons  which  she  would 
push  with  her  chubby  hands.  When  one  flew 
across  the  room  she  would  crow  with  delight. 
All  these  things  were  taken  in  with  one  glance 
and  as  the  little  boy  drew  up  a  shabby  chair 
and  Potter  sat  down,  placing  his  hat  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  his  gaze  still  centered  on  the 
beautiful  little  girl. 

The  woman  touched  him  with  her  feeble 
hand. 

"I  am  going  to  die,"  she  murmured  softly, 
first  making  sure  that  little  Sammy  could  not 
hear.  "I'm  going  to  die.  I  am  not  unhappy, 
almost  glad,  except  that  I  have  to  leave  poor 
little  Sam  and  Beth.  They  have  no  one  to 
care  for  them  except  father,  and  he  is  much 
more  of  a  child  than  either.  I  know  this  is 
a  great  favor  I'm  asking  of  you,  but  I  have 
no  one  else  to  ask.  Would  you  see  that  my 
little  Beth  and  Sam  grow  up  right?  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  take  care  of  them  because  I 
know  you  are  but  a  young  man  who  can  hardly 
support  himself,  much  less  take  care  of  a 
family.  But,  could  you  just  be  a  friend  to 
them  as  you  are  to  Sammy  now,  and  see  that 
they  do  the  right  thing?  I  am  more  confident 
of  Sammy  than  I  am  of  father.  If  you  could 
do  that  for  me,  I  would  ask  for  nothing  more." 
She  sighed.  It  was  a  long  speech  and  she  was 
tired,  very  tired,  oh,  so  tired. 

"I  feel  sure  that  I  can  promise  you  that, 
and  I  will  be  as  much  a  friend,  a  confidant  and 
a  father  to  them  all  as  I  can  possibly  make 
myself." 

"Ah,  that  is  all  I  wanted,"  murmured  the 
woman,  "your  word."  She  turned  her  head 
away  and  a  deep,  hollow  cough  racked  the 
slight  frame.     Potter,  pushing  his  chair  back, 
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rose  to  assist  her  but  she  pointed  with  her 
fragile  hand  to  Sam  and  Beth.  Little  Sammy 
had  heard  the  cough  and  immediately  ran  to 
her  bed-side. 

"Mama,  mama,  dear,  is  there  anything  I  can 
do?" 

The  stricken  woman  shook  her  head.  The 
little  boy  knelt,  folded  his  hands  and  whis- 
pered sobbingly,  "Dear  God,  please  help  mama 
— please." 

The  mother's  hand  rested  on  the  little  boy's 
head  soothingly. 

"Hush,  Sammy.     Think  of  Beth." 

There  was  the  golden  haired  infant  tugging 
at  his  hand.  She  wanted  him  to  find  the  but- 
ton she  had  lost. 

"Let  me  kiss  her,  Sam,"  said  the  mother 
softly. 

Potter  turned  away  from  the  little  trio  as 
the  tear-dimmed  boy  lifted  the  baby  to  kiss 
her  dying  mother. 

"Mama,  mama,  you  can't.  Oh,  God !  Don't 
you  see  how  much  we  love  her  ?  Mama,  mama, 
please  don't  die,"  cried  the  panic-stricken  boy. 

"Take— care— of— little  Beth,"  breathed  the 
woman. 

"Mama,  mama!"  cried  the  child. 

The  quiet  figure  did  not  respond. 

"Mama !" 

With  an  effort  did  John  Potter  tear  the 
sobbing  child  from  the  bedside.  And  out  in 
the  hall  with  no  less  difficulty  did  John  try  lo 
quiet  him.  Finally  a  phrase  came  to  his  res- 
cue. 

"Think  of  little  Beth." 

The  sobbing  grew  fainter.  Little  Sam  com- 
posed himself. 

After  a  little,  John  said,  "I'm  going  to  take 
Beth  and  you  home  for  tonight.  You  wait 
here  while  I  get  her." 

Back  in  the  room  again,  John  paused.  The 
baby  was  playing  with  her  buttons.  The  old 
man  was  smoking  his  pipe  unconscious  of 
everything. 

But  death  was  there.  Its  very  presence 
seemed  to  change  the  room.  John  went  over 
to  the  grandfather. 


"I'm  going  to  take  Beth  and  Sam  home  with 
me  now,  but  I  shall  come  back  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"Fine,  fine,  great,  great  idea."  And  nod- 
ding his  head  the  old  man  went  back  to  his 
pipe. 

Potter  went  over  to  the  bed,  bowed  his  head 
and  with  a  murmured  prayer  drew  the  white 
sheet  over  the  calm,  quiet  features.  Brushing 
away  the  stray  tears  he  picked  up  the  child, 
wrapped  her  in  a  blanket  and  walked  softly 
out  of  the  room. 

Sam  was  waiting  out  in  the  hall.  As  John 
appeared,  he  made  a  great  effort  to  control  him- 
self. They  stumbled  down  the  dark,  narrow 
stairs  and  holding  fast  to  the  little  boy's  hand 
Potter  felt  the  hot  tears  fall. 

A  taxi  sped  them  to  John's  apartment. 
There  Potter  helped  the  all-efficient  Sam  put 
baby  Beth  to  sleep  on  a  couch  in  the  living 
room.     John  then  took  Sam  into  his  room. 

"Now  you  go  to  bed.  There's  a  pajama 
coat  of  mine  in  the  drawer  that'll  have  to  fit 
you.  I'm  going  out  but  I  shall  be  back  soon. 
So  go  to  sleep  and  don't  worry." 

Potter  knew  it  was  useless  to  tell  the  child 
to  go  to  sleep,  but  he  thought  that  the  less  he 
appeared  conscious  of  'the  boy's  grief  the 
better. 

He  again  traveled  over  the  streets  and  stayed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  quiet  room 
after  helping  the  aged  man  to  bed.  With  the 
break  of  day  he  left  and  made  his  way  up- 
town where  he  arranged  for  the  funeral.  Ex- 
hausted, he  returned  to  his  apartment  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that  little  Sam  had  finally 
succumbed  to  sleep.  Potter  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed  and  immediately  fell  into  deep 
oblivion. 

When  Potter  awoke,  the  pungent  smell  of 
bacon  frying  came  to  his  nostrils.  He  arose 
and  walked  unsteadily  into  the  kitchen.  As 
he  yawned  sleepily,  his  gaze  fell  upon  little 
Sam  who  was  cooking  the  bacon  in  a  huge 
frying-pan  while  baby  Ruth,  seated  on  the 
kitchen  table,  crowed  contentedly.  Sammy 
caught  sight  of  Potter.  He  threw  down  his 
fork  and  ran  over  to  him. 
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"Good  morning,,  sir.  You  go  back  and  get 
washed  and  then  your  breakfast  will  be  ready 
for  you." 

The  delighted  Potter  went  back  to  his  room 
while  Sammy  set  the  table. 

As  Potter  attacked  his  food  hungrily,  Sam 
sat  beside  him  while  both  listened  to  the  fas- 
cinating laughter  of  Beth.  What  a  trio!  Two 
worshipping  one !     One  worshipping  two  ! 

"Oh,  sir !  wouldn't  it  'be  great  if  you  and 
if  we  could  all  live  together  like  this?" 

"Wonderful,"  vowed  John,  "I  guess  I  could 

manage  it,  too,  if "  Potter  had  visions  of 

cutting  down  on  his  personals  such  as  cigar- 
ettes, clothing,  etc. 

"But  I  would  still  sell  papers,  sir."  Sammy 
had  divined  Potter's  thought. 

"Come,  let's  forget  that  part  of  it  now," 
laughed  John,  and  he  went  back  to  his  food. 

After  the  dishes,  which  John  had  washed 
and  Sammy  wiped,  were  all  put  away,  Potter 
carried  Beth  into  the  sitting  room  to  listen  to 
the  victrola,  an  experience  which  she  had  never 
had.  As  the  little  child,  listening  gleefully, 
laid  her  tiny  ear  against  the  instrument,  Sam- 
my again  stated  his  delight  to  be  there. 

"Oh,  sir,"  cried  Sam,  "wouldn't  it  be  great 
if  you  and  Beth  and  I  lived  together?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  John,  "that's  what  I  want 
you  to  do,  live  with  me." 

"Not  really,  sir !  Honestly  ?  It's  too  good 
to  be  true,"  the  little  boy  cried.  Wouldn't  it 
be  wonderful?  Potter,  Beth  and  he.  What 
fun  they'd  have  together.  He  must  tell  mama 
right  away !  Ah,  he  had  forgotten  mama, 
mama  was  dead.  What  a  horrible  word,  dead. 
And  that  was  mama.  No,  he  couldn't  tell  her 
of  his  good  fortune.  She  wasn't  there  to  tell. 
Oh,  no,  it  couldn't  be  true.     She  was  there, 

she  must  be  there,  yet .     He  had  forgotten 

grandpa,  too.  Poor  grandpa.  He  must  be 
awfully  lonely  now.  And  mama  had  said  he 
needed  taking  care  of  just  like  Beth,  only 
more  so,  as  grandpa  was  grown-up.  Poor, 
dear,  puzzled  grandpa.  He  needed  some  one 
to  take  care  of  him  and  Sam  would  do  it.  He 
couldn't  stay  here  with  Potter  and  Beth  with 
grandpa    alone,    miserable.     Of    course    not. 


Mama  told  him  to  look  out  for  them  both,  not 
just  Beth.  He  loved  her  so,  darling,  little, 
golden-haired  fairy.  He'd  miss  her  so,  but  he 
mustn't  think  of  that,  grandpa  needed  him. 

"Sir,  Pd  love  to  stay  here,  only  grandpa  is 
alone  and  he  needs  me.  But  I'll  come  and 
see  you." 

He  choked,  he  looked  at  Beth.  No,  he 
mustn't  look  at  her.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to 
go  then.  So  he  turned,  ran  to  the  door,  ran 
down  the  steps  out  into  the  street,  down, 
down,  down  to  the  second  tenement  on  the 
block  near  the  river. 

Florence  Fitch,  '30. 


LONGING 

Butterfly,  come  and  take  me  with  you, 
Over  the  fields  filled  with  dew. 
I  am  tired  of  sitting  here  still  in  the  dawn, 
I  want  to  play  on  the  pipes  of  a  faun. 
Butterfly,  come  and  take  me  with  you 
O  do,  Butterfly,  do. 

Come  lovely  vision  with  fairy  kissed  wings 
Of  rainbows  and  zephyrs  and  gossamer  things ; 
O,  butterfly,  come  and  tell  to  me 
Of  that  jewel  shining  beautiful  sea. 
Butterfly,  come  and  take  me  with  you. 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  do. 

F.  Robertson,  '29. 


ORCHIDS 


Pure  and  white  as  the  drifting  snow 
Pale  green  and  one  a  golden  bow. 

Delicate,  fragile  as  a  fairy  slipper, 
Waxen  brown  like  an  elfin  dipper. 

Fringed  lip,  and  crimson  blot, 
Yellow  striped,  and  orange   spot, 

Each  a  blossom  sprung  from  earth, 

A  heaven-sent  thing  just  given  birth. 

F.  Robertson,  '29. 


MY  GARDEN 

I  want  to  make  a  garden 

And  stir  the  rich  brown  soil, 
To  spend  the  passing  hours 

Upon  my  knees  in  toil. 
And  then  I  want  my  garden 

To  bloom,  and  grow  for  me 
A  multitude  of  colorful  stars 

To   wave   in  the   winds   of   the   lea. 

F.  Robertson,  '29. 


"SCHOOL  SPIRIT" 

School  spirit  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  topic  to 
deal  with  in  any  limited  amount  of  words,  but 
it  can  be  boiled  down  to  such  very  definite 
facts  and  definitions,  that  to  disclose  these  may 
be  an  easier  task.  Most  people  will  say,  off- 
hand, that  school  spirit  just  is,  and  cannot  be 
made  or  done  away  with,  but  school  spirit  is 
partly  "attitude"  and  surely  attitude  can  be 
adjusted. 

In  a  certain  small  school  there  was  a  lack  of 
school  spirit,  so  they  said,  they,  pertaining  to 
those  students  who  composed  the  school.  They 
said  there  was  no  school  spirit  and  did  nothing 
about  it,  but  stood  around  waiting  for  it  to 
come  upon  them,  as  a  vision,  or  the  dawn,  or 
in  some  such  guise.  Did  they  not  forget  that 
school  spirit  is  the  effort  each  one  of  them  puts 
into  the  daily  curriculum  of  the  school  ?  Their 
studies  and  other  activities?  That  if  there  were 
no  scholars  in  the  school,  then  there  could  be 
no  school  spirit.  Yes,  there  would  be  memo- 
ries, but  no  activity.  The  school  could  progress 
no  farther,  for  those  who  compose  the  school 
have  the  power  in  their  own  hands  and  minds 
to  progress  and  cause  interest  in  school  activi- 
ties, or  else  just  sit  around  and  say,  "There  is 
no  school  spirit,"  and  forget  that  they  them- 
selves are  lacking  in  spirit  and  sportsmanship, 
and  interest  to  push  together  and  thus  cause 
"school  spirit." 

School  spirit  is  explained  in  many  ways. 
Some  say  that  we  cannot  have  it  without  school 
traditions  to  fall  back  on,  that  is,  to  base  our 
standards  and  ideals  on,  but   why  should  we 


live  on  the  glory  of  those  who  came  before  us? 
They  had  to  struggle  to  maintain  and  build  up 
standards  and  were  the  stronger  for  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  each  succeeding  group  to  do  its 
share,  to  contribute  to  and  uphold  the  ideals 
the  former  groups  have  striven  to  establish,  and 
do  its  share  in  adding  to  the  honor  of  the 
school,  not  just  in  living  on  the  glory  of  it. 

In  one  large  school  in  this  country,  every 
one  speaks  of  the  extreme  loyalty  of  the 
students,  former  and  present,  to  the  school. 
They  wonder  and  marvel  at  it.  This  is  but 
training  in,  or  towards,  the  higher  things  in 
life.  The  school  in  question  is  extremely  strict, 
and  pupils  have  practically  no  freedom,  yet  they 
do  not  complain,  as  is  the  popular  habit,  but  up- 
hold their  school  at  all  times.  They  also  feel 
it  their  duty  to  regulate  their  actions  with  due 
respect  to  the  reputation  that  the  school  will 
have  thereby.  They  never  doubt  that  this 
system  is  wrong,  (though  they  may  object, 
and  some  do,  strenuously).  This  school  stands 
for  the  higher  education,  teaches  fine  ideals 
and  forces  pupils  to  uphold  them  until  its 
pupils  have  education  enough  to  realize  that 
these  standards  are  necessary  for  a  useful  life. 
If  you  question  a  student  thoroughly  and  find 
out  his  intimate  feelings,  he  will  tell  you  this, 
that  there  is  really  not  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  school  as  their  exuberance  outside  seems 
to  denote.  They  are  not  so  fond  of  the  school, 
but  they  know  that  what  the  school  is  striving 
for  is  right,  and  they  have  no  wish  to  criticize, 
but  are  proud  to  be  known  as  members  of  an 
institution  upholding  such  high  standards. 
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Any  kind  of  group  spirit,  then,  is  the  effort 
each  member  puts  into  the  activity,  be  that 
whatever  it  may.  To  make  the  whole  group 
swing  together  in  harmony  and  rhythm  each 
one  must  contribute  his  share.  If  one  is  out 
of  line  or  step  with  the  general  trend,  the  group 
is  imperfect.  One  may  cause  others  to  get  out 
of  step  and  there  cannot  be  perfect  co-opera- 
tion where  there  is  not  a  general  understanding 
and  sympathetic  feeling.  Each  one  must  keep 
in  step  and  do  his  bit. 

School  spirit,  then,  is  not  necessarily  the  tra- 
ditions that  have  been  left  by  former  groups, 
but  the  willingness  of  each  succeeding  group 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the 
honor  of  the  school,  to  carry  on  the  ambitions 
and  ideals  of  those  who  have  broken  the  ice 
and  made  the  path  easier,  so  as  to  make  it  the 
simplest  thing  possible  for  those  succeeding 
them  not  to  step  into  their  footsteps,  but  to 
step  a  little  ahead  of  them  on  the  road  to  prog- 
ress. This  road  is  steep  and  hard,  but  with 
effort  and  will,  is  easily  traversed.  With  the 
long  stretches  of  level,  easy  road,  a  never-end- 
ing, ceaseless,  monotonous  road,  with  no  ruts. 
Time  drags  slowly.  We  seem  to  make  no  prog- 
ress, and  in  reality  do  not.  But  the  road  to 
progress  winds  about  a  mountain ;  the  summit 
of  attainment  is  in  view  at  one  turn,  and  lost 
on  the  next,  but  always  returns  to  sight  to  cheer 
us  on  our  way  as  we  toil  up  the  steep  road  and 
onto  the  narrow  path  with  never-ending  faith. 
The  more  effort  we  make  to  progress,  the  near- 
er it  seems,  the  height  of  our  desires  is  there 
at  the  peak,  that  summit  of  achievement. 

"To  love,  to  live,  and  service  give." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  NOVEMBER 

The  modern  age  has  been  rightly  called  an 
age  of  realism.  We  read,  talk,  think  and  act 
in  terms  of  realism.  The  bit  of  romance  that 
was  left  to  us  seems  to  be  quite  overshadowed 
by  it.  November,  though  not  usually  con- 
sidered among  the  most  important  months,  is 
a  month  when  the  prevailing  idea  of  realism 
fades  into  glorious  romance.  This  particular 
month  has  a  peculiar  spell  all  its  own — the  spell 
of  romance ! 


November  brings  with  it  a  melancholy  as- 
pect. It  is  a  picture  done  in  many  gorgeous 
colors,  but  the  spirit  of  winter  is  seen  distinctly 
in  the  background.  Gray  skies,  frosty  air, 
leafless  trees,  ghost-like  in  their  nakedness,  the 
velvety  ground  carpeted  with  the  many  colored 
leaves,  and  the  stillness  and  calm  of  the  com- 
ing winter,  all  contribute  to  the  melancholy 
loveliness  of  November.  The  charm  of  No- 
vember is  different ! 

What  is  it  about  November  that  thrills  in 
a  different  and  deeper  way  ?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
picture  that  is  formed  at  dusk  by  the  tent-like 
cornshocks  silhouetted  against  a  soft  gray  sky. 
Or  maybe  it  is  the  fat  yellow  pumpkins,  a 
strutting,  haughty  turkey  gobbler,  the  vivid  red 
cranberries,  the  apples  and  nuts  and — not  far 
off — a  glowing  warm  fire  which  feels  good 
on  a  frosty  November  night.  This  last  picture 
brings  to  mind  the  early  colonial  days  and  the 
hardships  our  ancestors  went  through  that  we 
might  have  a  greater  freedom. 

Do  we  not  celebrate  in  November  the  greatest 
of  our  festival  days — that  of  Thanksgiving? 
And  we  only  half  consider,  half  weigh,  the 
real  meaning  of  it.  Here,  again,  is  an  instance 
of  a  chronic  case  of  realism.  People  for  the 
most  part  think  of  Thanksgiving  as  that  day  on 
which  every  household  prepares  an  exception- 
ally fine  meal,  one  that  is  quickly  eaten  without 
much  thought  as  to  what  the  celebration  is  really 
for.  And  yet  what  romance  there  is  in  Thanks- 
giving! The  earlier  settlers  in  America  deeply 
realized  for  how  much  they  had  to  be  thankful 
to  God.  Therefore  they  made  religious  praise 
and  thanks  their  chief  thought.  The  Thanks- 
giving dinner  was  only  a  side  issue.  Stop  and 
think  for  a  minute  how  much  we  have  in  com- 
parison with  what  those  first  brave  settlers 
had !  Think  of  the  luxuries  we  have  in  society 
and  education.  Have  we  not  many  times  more 
for  which  to  be  thankful?  And  what  do  we 
give  in  return?  Not  very  much.  The  main 
object  of  this  feast  day  is  lost  and  forgotten  on 
account  of  the  present  day  rush  and  the 
realistic  ways  of  thinking. 

In  November  the  glories  of  nature  are  at 
their  height.     There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
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or  awe-inspiring  than  the  woods  and  fields  at 
this  time  of  year.  Who  can  doubt  that  "the 
world  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
world  ?"  An  Almighty  Power  shines  forth 
in  everything  and  fills  all  with  a  new  life  and 
exhilaration. 

Let  us,  then,  not  let  Thanksgiving  and  all 
of  November  slip  away  without  a  little  more 
serious  thought.  Life  is  too  short  and  precious 
to  let  the  big  things  go  by  unnoticed.  To  get 
the  most  out  of  things  we  must  first  ponder 
over  them  to  determine  their  face  value.  Here 
is  a  big  thing.  Don't  let  realism  overshadow 
its  worth  and  romance ! 

Marian  King,  '27. 


SMILES 

The  loveliest  face  in  the  world  is  one  that  is 
lined  with  smiles.  Age  comes  as  an  asset,  not 
a  drawback,  when  it  comes  hand  in  hand  with 
smiles  and  laughing  wrinkles.  Youth  buds  and 
blossoms  with  gayety,  like  a  tiny  wild  cherry 
bud  which  suddenly  ripples  with  laughter  and 
bursts  into  bloom,  radiant  and  shining.  That 
is  what  we  must  seek  above  all  else,  fresh 
radiance. 

The  comrade  we  all  choose  for  a  joyful 
week-end,  a  bothersome  shopping  tour,  or  a 
silent  walk,  is  always  one  with  a  cheery  nature, 
a  certain  something  happy  about  her  that  makes 
the  hours  fly  in  happy  sequence.  We  never  seek 
out  the  gloomy  brooding  friend  who  worries 
over  her  troubles.  We  aren't  interested  in  her. 
That  is  the  tragic  thing  about  life.  No  one  is 
interested  in  your  troubles.  Any  one  will  share 
more  than  equally  your  pep  and  wit,  your 
laughs  and  smiles ;  but  when  it  comes  to  deep, 
important  things,  they  cease  to  interest.  They 
bore,  and  you  bore  with  them.  Others  only 
want  to  see  your  happy  side,  your  tricks,  and 
be  amused.  That  is  what  they  are  all  seeking, 
your  amusement.  And  perpetual  cheerfulness 
is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to 
attain.  It  is  unnatural  and  forced,  but  it  is 
what  others  want  and  we  must  give  it  to  them. 
When  your  heart  is  bursting,  smile,  smile  with 
your  eyes,  your  mouth,  your  nose,  even  if  you 


can't  with  your  heart,  and  grin  from  ear  to 
ear  just  to  please  others. 

There  is  a  little  verse  printed  on  a  gaily 
colored  card  in  laughing  print,  which  says — ■ 

A  little  trick  of  laughing 

When  all  your  plans  go  wrong, 
Will  turn  a  fit  of  growling 

Into  a  cheerful  song. 
A  little  trick  of  laughing 

When  skies  are  dull  and  gray 
Will  make  your  life  worth  living 

And  roll  your  cares  away. 

So  you  see  there  is  a  trick  to  laughing.  It 
holds  some  magic  spell.  It  spreads  and  is  con- 
tagious. It  infects  the  observer  as  it  does  the 
doer.  So  contaminate  the  world  with  surface 
smiles.  That  is  what  counts,  the  surface.  What 
matter  what  is  underneath.  If  you  are  hurrying 
to  class  wrapt  in  meditation,  smile  at  those 
who  pass  you  in  the  hall.  If  you  are  tearing 
around  the  corner  and  collide  with  another, 
smile,  laugh,  and  say  you're  sorry  in  such  a 
cheerful  voice  that  the  one  bumped  will  go  on 
gladder  because  of  the  contact.  Our  mission 
in  this  world  is  to  make  others  happy.  If  we 
go  to  bed  at  night,  tired  and  worn  out,  per- 
haps the  thought  that  we  have  made  the  world 
brighter,  made  some  one  else  happier,  or  helped 
some  one  else  smile  by  an  easy  little  smile  of 
ours,  may  make  us  happier  ourselves  and  we 
may  find  a  sincere  meditative  smile  crossing 
our  own  face,  lifting  the  tired  corners  of  our 
mouth,  and  rippling  our  heart.  Sincere  hap- 
piness is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the 
world.  Some  are  born  with  it.  They  are  fortu- 
nate. Some  attain  it.  They  are  indeed  clever. 
Some  have  it  thrust  upon  them.  These  are 
to  be  pitied,  for  all  do  not  know  how  to  receive 
bounties.  Those  that  do,  will  open  their  hearts, 
wrinkle  up  their  faces,  receive  it  and  make 
it  their  own,  reveling  in  the  possession  of  the 
rarest  thing  on  earth — a  smile  of  happiness. 

Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


Mrs.  Saunders  (explaining  to  girls  va- 
rious rules) — Now,  girls,  we  must  keep  our 
blinds  down,  because  if  we  don't  it  draws 
the  attraction  of  the  boys  outside. 

Tommy  H.- — A  blind  drag. 
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Friday,  October  22.  In  a  simple  but  direct 
talk  at  Christian  Endeavor,  Etta  Williams 
dwelt  upon  the  reverence  and  feeling  with 
which  the  Seniors  regarded  Lasell  and  its  tra- 
ditions. 

Sunday,  October  24.  We  listened  with  in- 
terest to  Dr.  Speare,  President  of  Northeastern 
University.  Dr.  Speare  showed  us  the  necessity 
of  linking  together  character  and  religion.  He 
said  that  man  can  have  character  without  re- 
ligion, but  that  this  man  is  rarely  subjected  to 
great  stresses  or  strains.  In  analyzing  the 
question  it  is  self-evident  that  'religion  is  the 
backbone  of  character  and  if  there  is  any  prog- 
ress to  be  made  in  this  world,  it  must  come 
through  either  education  or  religion.  He  point- 
ed out  that  education  and  religion  teach  people 
to  think  and  make  their  decisions  upon  facts 
rather  than  upon  opinions,  emotions  or  feel- 
ings, reminding  us  that  the  aristocracy  we 
should  seek  should  not  be  that  of  the  wealthy, 
but  that  of  the  intellectuals.  In  closing,  he 
added  that  religion  is  a  standard  to  go  by  and 
that  life  is  like  a  savings  bank,  the  more  you 
put  in  the  more  you  get  out  of  it. 

Wednesday,  October  27.  The  Senior- 
Special  was  the  first  inter-class  hockey  game 
of  the  year.  Both  teams  were  bursting  with 
pep  and  showed  plenty  of  fighting  spirit.  Just 
as  the  Seniors  thought  they  had  the  game,  the 


Specials  made  a  last  minute  goal  rendering  it 
a  tie  7-7 . 

Friday,  October  29.  The  Senior-Junior 
game  was  not  merely  a  contest  on  the  field,  but 
one  along  the  sidelines  as  well.  Both  classes 
supported  their  teams  by  coming  out  and  cheer- 
ing themselves  hoarse.  The  ball  was  first  at 
one  goal  and  then  at  the  other,  the  struggle  re- 
sulting in  a  tie  score.    (0-0). 

Christian  Endeavor  was  held  in  the  Blue 
Room  at  Woodland  Park.  Helen  Waltz  ex- 
plained to  us  the  vast  difference  between  fame 
and  greatness.  Her  keynote  was  that  you  can 
acquire  fame,  but  must  be  born  with  a  great- 
ness of  spirit.  Mary  Keim  then  played  a  few 
numbers  of  old  and  lovely  melodies  upon  the 
violin. 

Saturday,  October  30.  On  Hallowe'en  night 
the  spirits  of  ghosts  and  witches  held  sway 
over  the  campus  of  Lasell.  In  Gardner  Gym, 
which  was  attractively  decorated  with  lovely 
red  leaves,  bunches  of  straw  and  grinning 
pumpkins,  merriment  reigned.  Betty  Bowden 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  aided  by  local  talent 
and  the  school  orchestra,  made  the  evening  a 
very  gay  and  festive  one  indeed.  There  was 
keen  competition  for  the  prizes  which  were 
finally  awarded  to  Lorretta  Krause  for  the 
most  attractive  costume,  to  Evelyn  Douglass 
and  Vera  Studley  for  the  most  original,  and 
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to  Helen  Waltz  for  the  funniest.  Needless  to 
say  it  was  late  when  the  strange  procession  of 
English  Lords  with  misplaced  monocles,  white 
ghosts  with  trailing  draperies,  and  Spanish 
belles  with  drooping  flowers,  filed  out. 

Sunday,  October  31.  The  following  dia- 
gram sums  up  Dr.  Crane's  brief  but  compre- 
hensive message. 

"Watch  ! 
Will 
Action 

Thoughts 
Conscience 
Hearts." 

The  unique  method  which  he  used  in  pre- 
senting his  topic  coupled  with  an  overpowering 
personality  made  his  Vesper  Service  one  of  the 
outstanding  of  the  year. 

Tuesday,  November  2.  The  Juniors  played 
the  Sophomores  in  soccer.  After  a  strenuous 
game  the  result  was  0-0. 

Thursday,  November  4.  The  Seniors  and 
Sophomores  clashed  in  a  hockey  game.  A  tie 
again,  but  this  time  the  score  was  1-1. 

Friday,  November  5.  The  Seniors  had  a 
Waffle  Tea  at  Gardner.  Tt  was  a  huge  success. 
Besides  having  delicious  things  to  eat,  there 
were  all  sorts  of  gifts  to  buy,  and  off  in  one 
corner  could  be  found  a  fortune  teller,  who  was 
none  other  than  Bada  Waltz.  The  school  or- 
chestra played  so  that  the  girls  could  dance. 
All  had  a  very  good  time. 

Saturday,  November  6.  A  fireside  Party  at 
Bragdon,  sponsored  by  the  Dramatic  Club. 
The  entertainers  were  Miss  Stewart,  Mary 
Mann,  Lucy  MacLeod,  Bada  Waltz  and  Jane 
Green.  Later  in  the  evening  all  the  girls 
played  games. 

Sunday,  November  7.  A  rather  unusual  Ves- 
per service  was  offered  to  us,  thanks  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  Harold  Schwab,  who  "invited  sever- 
al of  his  friends  here  to  entertain  us  with  music. 
Mr.  John  Vincent  played  the  flute,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  White  the  xylophone.  Mr.  Schwab 
played  several  numbers  on  the  organ.  It  was 
certainly  an  enjoyable  afternoon  for  us  all. 


The  November  Leaves  introduces  its 
wedding  announcements  by  recording  a  Lasell 
marriage  which  will  prove  to  be  of  nation  wide 
interest.  On  October  30,  our  Mile.  Jeanne  Le 
Royer  became  Mrs.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin. 
On  behalf  of  the  Lasell  faculty  and  a  host  of 
old  and  new  Lasell  girls,  we  extend  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  head  of  our  French 
department  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Chamberlin. 

A  notice  comes  to  the  Personal  Editor  an- 
nouncing the  engagement  of  Jean  Adelaide 
Woodward,  '22,  to  Mr.  Robert  Rutherford 
Nelson  of  Denver,  Colorado.  As  Mr.  Nelson 
has  business  interests  in  Jean's  city,  their  home 
will  doubtless  be  in  Denver.  We  rejoice  with 
this  happy  Lasell  girl  and  her  fiance. 

From  the  Golden  Gate  recently  came  the 
wedding  cards  of  Margaret  Cudworth  Perley, 
'20,  to  Mr.  John  Joseph  Downey. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Edna  M.  Isherwood,  '25,  to  Mr.  Russell  S. 
Hathaway  has  just  been  received. 

"A  little  bird  has  told  us"  of  Mary  Free- 
man's, '26,  delightful  program  for  the  coming 
year.  She  is  now  regularly  enrolled  at  New- 
comb  College,  New  Orleans.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  cordiality  of  the  reception  extend- 
ed to  her  by  her  new  college  mates.  Aside 
from  her  regular  academic  work,  she  has  made 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  Glee  and  French  Clubs,  and 
is  pledged  to  the  Chi  Omega,  one  of  the  Greek 
letter  sororities.  To  one  of  her  Lasell  friends 
here  she  confides  that  she  is  saving  her  pennies 
for  the  return  trip  to  Lasell  in  June.  That  is 
good  news,  dear  Mary.  We  commend  and  rec- 
ommend your  wise  and  loyal  plan  to  a  host  of 
former  Lasell  girls. 
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Was  there  ever  a  girl  more  loyal  than  Alice 
Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen,  78!  Over  forty 
years  ago  she  graced  these  halls,  but  never  has 
her  interest  in  Lasell  lessened,  which  was  prac- 
tically shown  by  her  introductory  words  in  her 
note  to  our  Principal.  She  writes :  "Enclosed 
please  find  $2,  my  subscription  for  the  Leaves 
for  the  coming  year.  The  Leaves  were  started 
on  foolscap  paper  while  I  was  a  student  at 
Lasell,  away  back  in  77  and  78 — sounds  like 
Ancient  History.  I  do  wish  the  older  students 
felt  interested  enough  to  occasionally  write 
something  about  themselves  and  their  where- 
abouts for  the  Leaves.  Two  of  my  classmates 
I  have  lost  track  of — Annie  White,  78,  and 
Margaret  Hamilton  James,  78.  The  others  I 
hear  from  once  in  a  while.  I  also  keep  up  a 
once  a  year  letter  with  Ida  Phillips  of  King- 
ston, R.  I.  I  had  hoped  to  visit  my  daughter 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  this  fall  and  run  over  to 
Boston,  which  means  Lasell. 

"A  year  ago  I  asked  the  Lasell  girls  of  At- 
lanta to  meet  me.  I  wanted  to  form  a  Lasell 
Club.  There  are  seven  of  us  in  Atlanta.  Five 
came,  the  other  two  were  at  home  entertaining 
small  newcomers  in  their  families.  We  have 
met  several  times.  I  had  hoped  we  could  do 
more  than  meet,  but  am  still  hoping.  My  idea 
was  to  form  a  club  and  at  least  once  a  year  ask 
the  Lasellians  from  other  towns  in  the  state, 
also  from  nearby  cities  in  Florida  and  Alabama 
to  meet  with  us  and  in  that  way  arouse  enough 
enthusiasm  to  really  form  a  Club.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  Christmas  and  other  cards 
sent  me,  though  late  in  acknowledging. 

"All  the  many  years  I  am  out  of  school  I  am 
still  the  old  Alice  Dunsmore,  just  as  interested 
in  everything  and  as  full  of  mischief." 

Margaret  Reid  Perry,  '22,  was  Lasell's  guest 
for  a  brief  time  this  month,  and  such  a  bonny, 
bright  matron  is  she !  She  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  her  darling  little  daughter  and  fine 
husband.  They  have  recently  bought  a  home 
in  Bronxville,  New  York,  described  by  one  who 
has  seen  it,  as  a  charming  colonial  house,  and 
Margaret  tells  us  that  Dorothy  Ely  Bigham, 
'21,  and  doctor  husband  and  baby  girl  are  now 
near  neighbors,   and   Thirza   Abrams   Arrow- 


smith,  '21,  her  husband  and  little  daughter  live 
not  far  away.  She  also  adds  the  good  news 
that  Caroline  Abrams  Painter,  1917-19,  and 
her  husband  are  back  in  the  States  for  good 
and  are  living  in  Margaret's  neighborhood. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  Boston  Transcript  con- 
tained a  charming  picture  of  Marjorie  Lover- 
ing,  '22,  and  the  unique  news  item  that  at  the 
celebration  of  Marjorie's  parents'  silver  wed- 
ding, the  announcement  was  made  of  Mar- 
jorie's engagement  to  Mr.  George  S.  Harris,  a 
graduate  of  Tufts  College,  1924. 

The  November  number  of  Modern  Priscilla 
contains  an  article  "Stews  Par  Excellence"  by 
Florence  Taft  Eaton.  The  illustration  en- 
titled "Care  in  preparation  is  essential  to  a  good 
stew"  is  a  picture  of  an  attractive  little  dieti- 
tian at  work,  and  this  same  dietitian  is  none 
other  than  our  Helen  Jacobs,  1919-21,  now  one 
of  the  experts  in  charge  of  the  Priscilla  Proving 
Plant  located  in  Newton  Centre. 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  held  re- 
cently in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  Pris- 
cilla Plant  held  its  attractive  exhibit  in  "The 
Bride's  First  Home,"  another  name  for  the 
Priscilla  House.  Here  was  a  most  attractive 
bungalow  all  furnished  at  the  expense  of 
$908.91.  Any  interested  Lasell  girl  by  writing 
to  Helen  can  obtain  the  folder  containing  an 
itemized  budget  and  fascinating  picture  of 
this  bride's  first  home. 

On  Friday,  October  22,  Nadine  Rose  Strong, 
'26,  was  married  to  Mr.  Warner  Rutherford 
James.  It  will  interest  Nadine's  many  friends 
to  know  that  the  officiating  clergyman  was 
Dr.  S.  Parks  Cadman. 

On  Saturday,  September  25,  Mabel  Cleave- 
land  Bavier,  '24,  was  married  to  Mr.  Francis 
Joseph  Bunker  of  Hollywood,  Calif. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  Evelyn 
Speed,  1923-24,  writes :  "I  wish  so  often  that 
I  could  be  back  again  at  Lasell.  At  present 
I  am  taking  a  teacher  training  course  at  the 
Seymour  School  of  Music,  New  York,  and 
while  I  love  it,  it  is  not  like  Lasell.  I  am  com- 
ing back  for  Commencement  and  will  hope 
to  see  you  then."  Evelyn's  letter  starts  a  new 
hope  in  us  of  surely  seeing  her  in  June. 
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1  he  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald:  "Dancing  as  a  pre-requisite  to  sports 
and  physical  development  is  being  taught  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  new  course. 

"The  class  was  organized  by  Miss  Carol 
Rice,  '16,  assistant  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  a  student  of  Nels  Bukh  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  The  course  will  emphasize 
co-ordination,  strength  and  flexibility  as  pre- 
requisites to  future  work  in  dancing,  sports 
and  physical  development  generally."  / 

Eleanor  Knight,  '22,  still  specializing  in  or- 
gan, has  recently  called  at  the  seminary.  She 
certainly  had  a  most  delightful  trip  this  sum- 
mer overseas,  and  is  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever  over  her  chosen  profession. 

Helen  Duncan,  '26,  is  now,  if  you  please,  a 
real  woman  of  affairs,  assisting  her  father  in 
his  business  and  very  happy  in  her  work.  It 
was  a  joy  to  have  her  with  us  even  for  a  short 
visit. 

It  seemed  natural  and  delightful  to  see  Mabel 
Matthews,  '26,  again  in  our  midst.  We  only 
wish  we  could  have  kept  her,  but  she  had  to 
speed  back  to  her  regular  work.  She  is  now 
taking  two  courses  in  Columbia  University. 

With  Dr.  Henry  Crane  the  night  of  his  ves- 
per service  here  came  Mabel  Rrodheck,  1907, 
who  had  been  the  guest  of  the  Crane  family- 
She  reports  a  successful  and  happy  life  in  the 
business  world,  and  certainly  her  good  looks 
substantiated  her  statement.  We  are  happy  to 
have  her  again  in  our  midst. 

Two  of  our  schoolmates  have  recently  been 
deeply  bereaved  in  the  sudden  death  of  their 
fathers.  Mary  Smeeman's  father  passed  away 
Thursday,  Oct.  28,  at  his  home  in  Glen  Allen, 
Virginia.  Marjorie  Blair's  father  was  recently 
the  guest  of  the  school  and  happily  interested 
in  the  two  daughters  who  were  students  here. 
His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  our  school- 
mates and  his  family.  Lasell's  tenderest  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  these  bereaved  students 
and  their  families. 

Among  the  newest  newcomers  in  the  families 
of  our  old  girls  are  Helene  Keeney,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edward 
Keeney,    (Maude  Josephine  Hayden,  '16)   on 


October  10,  and  Richard  Sanborn  Rowe,  who 
arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland 
S.  Rowe,  (Helen  Sanborn,  '20)  on  October  15, 
and  Alice  Meiggs  Keith,  who  also  arrived  that 
same  day  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Meiggs  Keith,  3rd,  (Ana  B.  Clark,  '22). 

Little  newcomers,  Lasell  extends  her  loving 
welcome  to  you. 

They  came  as  a  group  and  how  like  good 
old  times  it  seemed  to  see  them  together  again ! 
The  dear  president  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Sarah  Crane,  '22,  Isabelle  Whit- 
comb  Jackson,  '23,  and  Dorothea  Droege, 
1922.  Sarah  is  serving  at  home.  Isabelle 
Whitcomb  Jackson  is  a  real  home  maker  and 
keeper  in  her  own  house,  and  Dorothea,  if  yott 
please,  is  a  banker's  assistant  and  is  making 
good. 

The  same  day,  Martha  Fish,  '25,  Helen 
McNab,  '25,  Virginia  Amos,  '26,  and  Mariesta 
Howland,  '26,  boarded  Helen's  car  and  quite 
properly  sped  away  to  Lasell.  Martha  has 
just  one  year  more  of  training  in  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Virginia  and  Helen  are  both  busy 
housekeepers  in  their  own  homes.  Mariesta  is 
still  writing  for  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barris  were  recently  in  Au- 
burndale  for  a  short  visit.  Mrs.  Barris  is  still 
busy  with  her  pen  and  having  fine  success. 

Our  seniors,  Dorothy  Mcllroy  and  Betty 
Almy,  recently  entertained  their  parents  at 
Lasell.  Also  Mary  Pryor's  father  and  mother 
were  in  Boston  for  a  week  end  and  gave  Mary 
and  her  roommate  a  round  of  pleasure. 

Come  again  soon,  dear  Isabel  Rodier.  Your 
senior  sister  enjoyed  your  coming  and  so  did 
your  many  friends  at  Lasell. 


TRUE    LASELL    SPIRIT 
No  wonder  I'm  despondent, 

For  I've  just  looked  for  mail, 
And  my  best  correspondent — 
No  -wonder  I'm  despondent — 
Proves  not  to  be  respondent, 

So  all  my  efforts  fail. 
No  wonder  I'm  despondent, 

For  I've   just   looked  for  mail. 

Williams  Purple  Cow. 
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JOKES 


She  stood  upon  the  step  above  me, 
Asking  coyly,  "Do  you  love  me?" 

(Anything  wrong  in   that?) 
"I've  loved  you  long,  I'll  love  you  ever." 
I  answered,  "I'll  deceive  you  never." 

(Anything  wrong  in  that?) 

She  placed  her  hands  upon  my  shoulder, 
Nestled  closely  while  I  told  her — 

(Anything  wrong  in   that?) 
Her  curls  went  wandering,  wayward  tresses, 
They  minded  not  my  warm  caresses — ■ 

(Anything  wrong  in  that?) 

The  moonbeams  lightly  shimmered  o'er  her, 
Revealed  her  cheek — I  stood  before  her — ■ 

(Anything  wrong  in  that?) 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her — 
The    darling   girl — why,    she's    my    sister — ■ 

(Anything  wrong  in  that?) 

Williams  Purple  Cozv. 


APOLOGIES  TO  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 
My  candle  burns  at  both  its  ends 

It  will  not  last  the  night. 
But,  ah,  my  friends  and  oh,  my  foes, 
I  have  an  electric  light ! 


'Are  you  going  to  take  the  train  home?" 
'No,  we  have  enough  junk  there  now." 


WHY    STUDY? 

The  more  you  study,  the  more  you  know; 

The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  forget ; 

The  more  you  forget,  the  less  you  know. 

So  why  study  ? 

The  less  you  study,  the  less  you  know ; 
The  less  you  know,  the  less  you  forget ; 
The  less  you  forget,  the  more  you  know. 
So  why  study? 

College  Humor. 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things  dear  to  the   heart  of   the   student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


\~€i/ei* 


TRADE   MARK    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Early  Winter  Styles 

of 

Smart  Walking  Shoes 

%£r<-<Dt/er  &2ops 

JTOlremoniSt.    Ti©6t(»ri     378  Wxufiinglon.  6*. 
2359  Wo&fiui^ton  St..  "Rorttwaf 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


8  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES 


(  1707  I 
I  1708  \ 


RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
3ersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving         Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
Tis  Cheery  Within 

Thorpe  Martin 

COMPAJMY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond  1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton    Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 


PRINTERS 


T)esi 


t 


ners 


\  Tn 


5? 


ravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcock  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON   CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WHOLESALE 


PICOT  EDGE  HOSIERY 

ALL  CHIFFON  FROM  TOE  TO  TOP 

$1.59 

FROM  IRREGULAR  LOTS 

VALUE  OF  REGULARS,  $4.50 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS      Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


SHEER 
CHIFFON 

Silk  to  the  Hem 

$1.39 

First    Quality 
Full  Fashioned 


HOSIERY 
REPAIRING 

Runs  taken  up 
and  made  to 
look  like  new 


U 


PURITY    ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Mayer  Hosiery  Company 

Colonial  Building — Second  Floor 

100  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

BOSTON  PROVIDENCE  PAWTUCKET 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761  WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  We  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                          PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT   OF   THE   ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,    Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,     Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

—  Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF.   ARCHERY,   LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO   VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 
Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 

Cotton — Wool — Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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57 
ENGRAVER 

AVED   INVITA1 

R  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIO 

jnal  Monogram  and  Class 
vlay  we  show  you  samples 
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Stationery 

> 

ass. 
PRINTERS 

An  Exchange  of  Photographs 

Keeps  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

The  Sikes  Studio 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Phone  West  Newton  2 1 04                                         Studio  at 

for  appointment                                    205  Auburndale  Avenue 

n/mu6\ 

-Vanklin  Street,  Boston,  M 
3           STATIONERS 

ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dwyer   Pearce   & 
Silks  and  Dress  G 

Fogg 
oods 

i,  Mass. 

AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 
W.  N.  2457R 

25  Tem 

pie  Place,  Bostoi 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 

Telephones  Liberty  j  ^387 

Store  Tel.  West  Newton   1271                   Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Auburndale,  Mass. 

MBWXBttn  ditft  §>lj0p 

The  Gift  Shop  Charmi 

E.Y  SQUARE 

Printed  Personal  Stationery 

200  Single  Sheets,   100  Envelopes      .     .     .     .     $1.00 

100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes   ....        1.00 

Printed  with  name  and  address 

Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

24  GROVE 

ST.              WELLESL 
Hotel  Waban  Block 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Makes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

1  % 

lb  (/ ' 

Try  One  at 

|«F  LASELL  GIRLS 

«L  ■     ■       are   invited  to  make 
*r    t*^B       JAYS   their  Clothes 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Phaim. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

|: 

Ifr-H               Headquarters.    We  nave 
iSflSl      THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
fc^l^               modest  prices. 

■HIT      Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

S  ■              Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 

J      3               Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 

JM       ■              Sweaters,   Skirts,   Scarfs, 

^-                       Riding  Togs,  Accessories 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 

Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH    PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving                Facials               Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring                        Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndale 

Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 

E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

/ 

I 

tflk 

Electrical  Contractors 

inds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 

Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing                                                    Water  Waving 

Manicuring                                   French  Curling 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials                     Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 
Telephone  W.N.  2317 
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Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 

and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 


THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL- 


LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER,  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 


AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Furs  Remodelled  Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET.  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Will  call  (or  and  deliver  Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 


The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST..  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  1  1  A  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

BLOOM  &  COHEN 

TAILORS,  CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For  Reference  or  Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


J.  F.  McGREENERY,  Jr. 


Washington  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 


CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
MAGAZINES 


SANDWICHES 

SODA 

FRUIT 


Telephone  W.  N.  1802 


THE  CORNER  STORE 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

7 1 1    Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM   GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Compliments 
of  the 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 


DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 

SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 
Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Teleph 


one 


Back  Bay  2480 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

THE    BEST   RESULTS  ARE    OBTAINED    BY   USING 

Baker's    Chocolate 

(Blue  Wrapper,  Yellow  Label) 

In  making  Cakes,  Pies,  Puddings,  Frosting,  Ice 
Cream,  Sauces,  Fudges,  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks 

For  more  than  1 44  years  this  chocolate  has  been  the  standard  for 
purity,  delicacy  of  flavor  and  uniform  quality. 

57  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

The  trade-mark  "La  Belle  Chocolatiere,"  on  every  genuine  package.  A 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  new  recipes  for  Home  Made  Candies  and 
Dainty  Dishes  sent  free.     Drop  a  Postal  to 


B6C.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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GOOD    RESOLUTIONS 


BY 


John  D.   Coward 

Resolve  to  get  the  most  out  of  Winter  driving.      Equip  your  car  for 

safety,  comfort  and  convenience 


ALCOHOL 

Protects  the  radiator  all  winter. 

GARAGE  HEATERS 

Safe,    economical,    efficient,    necessary.       We 
recommend  "NEVEROUT." 

RADIO 
Complete  radio  service.  Radiola,  Atwater  Kent, 
Magnavox,  Freed-Eisemann.  Batteries  and  loud 
speakers. 


TIRES  AND  TUBES 
Miller  and  Michelin.     All  types  and  sizes. 

WEED  CHAINS 
Indispensable  for  safe  driving  during  Winter.  For 
Balloon,  High  Pressure  and  Truck  Tires.  1 5%  off. 

WINTER  FRONTS 

Give  real  power  and  economy  all  Winter.     We 
recommend  Allen  Shutter  Front.     15%  off. 
Pines  Automatic,  10%  off. 


Special  Advantages  to  A.  L.  A.  Members 

COWARD  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 


903  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Phones  KENmore  4181-4182 


icrart 


FRE  NCH Y 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Hosiery  to  match 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 


PRICE 


$ 


10 


Borart 


169  TREMONT  ST. 


BOSTON 


O.  S.  REED 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  work 


V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 


Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 
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Assets   Over    $8,000,000.00      .„, 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established  1885 


The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

1  16  BOYLSTON  STREET  (Near  Colonial  Theatre) 
In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district 

Everything  in  Music 


Thresher  Brothers 

INCORPORATED 

19  Temple  Place,  41  West  Street 

Autumn  Silks  and  Velvets 

We  have  exquisite  new  materials  that  will  pay  you  for 
a  shopping  trip  to  Thresher's.  Without  interfering 
with  quality,  the  prices  are  always  remarkably  low 

Have  You  Discovered  Our  Splendid  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear  ? 

Mail  Orders  Carefully  Filled 
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STAINES  ENGLISH  INLAID 

109  years  in  business 

LINOLEUM 

Recognized  on  the  five  continents  as  the  "  best  in  the  world." 
The  high  quality  of  the  ingredients,  the  patient  care  in  manu- 
facture, the  artistic  skill  of  the  designers  —  gives  STAINES 
a  matchless  beauty  that  is  the  despair  of  imitators.  At  Prays 
you  will  find  charming  patterns  for  every  room  at  economical 
prices. 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646  Washington  Street,  0pp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


fflljristmajg 

What  Shall  I   Choose  for  Gifts? 

&?•      (^*      t2& 

This  annual  problem  may  be  solved  with  ease  by  a  short 
pleasant  visit  to  our  new  store. 

In  our  many  large  departments  will  be  found  something  suit- 
able for  everyone  on  your  Christmas  Gift  list,  Grandad  to 
Baby.  For  Grandad  there  are  pipes  and  other  smoking 
articles  and  "  Baby's  Own  Department "  contains  nothing  but 
baby  goods. 

And  every  other  name  on  the  list  may  be  taken  in  turn. 
We  invite  your  inspection 

t&*       t&*       t£* 

Thomas  Long  Company 

40  Summer  Street  .'.  .*.  .*.  Boston 
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JORDAN   MARSH   COMPANY 


The  Christmas  Wishing  Moon 

Dreams  heaped  in  the  wishing  moon  in  every  woman's  firmament  are  filmy,  fluttery 

visions  of  lovely  things  she  most  adores 
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JOAN'S  DECISION 

It  was  to  be  or  not  to  be  John  Allen's  wife, 
that  agitated  Joan  Crawford.  She  sat  curled 
up  on  the  big  conch  in  front  of  the  bright  fire. 
The  little  flames  danced  and  flickered,  throw- 
ing out  reflections  upon  the  holly  and  mistletoe 
decorated  room.  Christmas  Eve!  She  must 
decide  whether  she  would  marry  John  whom 
she  had  loved  all  her  life.  But  if  he  insisted 
on  being  a  minister  what  could  she  do?  She 
knew  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  minister's 
wife.  They  were  just  nobody.  They  were  the 
ones  who  always  wore  last  year's  frocks  and 
were  always  so  polite  and  sweet!  She  wanted 
to  be  Somebody!  How  much  nicer  it  sounded. 
"Mrs.  Allen,  the  banker's  wife,  yon  know," 
than  "the  minister's  wife — er — ah — Mrs.  Al- 
len." It  was  just  horrid  of  John  and  she  was 
thoroughly  angry  with  him.  She  gave  a  little 
toss  of  her  head. 

Voices,  clear  and  low,  came  softly  from  the 
distance.  Joan  ran  to  the  frost  incased  window 
and  looked  out.  There  upon  the  white  snow, 
with  faces  upturned  to  the  twinkling  stars,  were 
the  carollers.  "Silent  night,  Holy  night,  all 
is  calm,  all—"  Joan  turned  from  the  window. 
Wasn't  it  beautiful  somehow — those  little  boys 
with  their  dear  voices,  with  faith  so  strong? 
Would  it  he  so  terrible  to  be  a  minister's  wife 
after  all?  Nonsense,  it  was  silly — what  was 
she  thinking  of?  It  was  mean  and  inconsider- 
ate of  John.  She  ran  to  the  conch  and  curled 
ni )  on  it  again.  And  as  she  milled  over  and 
over  in  her  mind  the  meanness  of  John,  there 
suddenly  rose  lie  fore  her  in  the  dancing  dames, 
a  picture  of  Christ  as  the  Shepherd.  She  who 
wished  to  be  somebody — she.  rejected  the  posi- 


tion as  minister's  wife,  and  yet,  He,  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  men,  had  even  a  more  humble 
place  in  life.  She  uttered  a  little  moan,  jumped 
up  and  ran  over  to  the  piano,  thinking  to  de- 
rive peace  of  mind  from  music.  As  she  turned 
over  the  pages  she  came  to  a  little  folio  of 
"Christmas  Carols."  Unconsciously  she  turned 
over  the  leaves  and  there  staring  up  at  her  were 
the  words  "Silent  night,  Holy  Night."  She 
slapped  the  music  down.  Air,  she  must  have 
air.  She  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  ran 
out  onto  the  steps.  With  the  twinkling  stars 
above  her,  the  white  snow  around  her — from 
the  distance  came  the  carollers  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest."  A  little  scream,  a  turn  and 
Joan  was  again  in  the  house.  Was  she  never 
to  get  away  from  it  ?  Was  this  fair  or  just  ?  It 
was  as  if  she  was  trapped,  and  there  was  only 
one  solution,  no,  yes,  a  cage.  She  must,  she 
should,  she  would  ! 

Footsteps — John.  She  ran  to  meet  him. 
"John,  John,  I'm  so  glad  yon  came,  I — " 

He  interrupted  her.  "Well,  I've  done  it.  I 
hope  you'll  be  happy."  And  he  sank  on  to  the 
conch  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Done  what?"  she  questioned. 

"Resigned,"  he  muttered. 

"Resigned!  Resigned  the  ministry?"  she 
queried  incredulous. 

"Yes." 

The  irony  of  it  all!  Fate  had  played  her  a 
trick.  Her  back  to  the  wall,  her  hands  out- 
stretched, helplessly  clawing  it,  she  half 
laughed,  half  cried.  "Von  resigned  just  before, 
before  1  had  decided  myself  strong  enough  to 
de-vote  your  life  and  mine  to  service."  No 
answer  to  this  except  that  John's  head  sank  a 
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bit  lower  in  his  hands.  Silence  unbroken  ex- 
cept for  the  flickering  of  the  fire  and  an  oc- 
casional sob  from  Joan.  Finally  from  the  dis- 
tance came  voices  echoing  their  praise  to  God. 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
goodwill,  peace  to  men."  Simultaneously  with 
this  the  picture  of  the  Shepherd  with  the  in- 
jured lamb  arose  from  the  flames. 

"John,  when  is  the  resignation  filed  ?" 

'After  the  midnight  service  tonight,  I  sup- 
pose," he  answered,  dully. 

"What  time  is  it  now  ?" 

"Half  past  eleven." 

"Come."  With  that  Joan  grabbed  her  fur 
coat  and  her  little  heels  were  crunching  in  the 
snow  before  John  had  sprung  up  and  donned 
his  own.  They  ran  abreast,  the  still  night  en- 
veloping them,  the  twinkling  stars  above  them 
and  the  soft  white  snow  below  them,  ran 
breathlessly  to  the  bishop's  home.  Joan  im- 
patiently rang  the  bell  which  was  answered 
after  what  seemed  an  unendurable  period  by  a 
neat  looking  maid.  Joan  slipped  by,  quickly 
followed  by  John.  In  the  library  seated  at  his 
desk  was  the  old,  benevolent  bishop. 

"Sir,"  breathlessly  inquired  Joan,  "have  you 
received  a  resignation  from  John  Allen?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  and  you  don't  know  how 
disappointed  and  sorry  I  was  to  receive  it." 

"Well,  sir,  he  doesn't  mean  it ;  he  wants  to 
be  a  minister."  Joan  was  a  bit  child-like  in  her 
speech. 

"What  she  means,  sir,  is  that  I've  changed 
my  mind,"  interposed  John. 

The  kindly  man  looked  upon  the  two  with 
a  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his  face. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  changed 
your  mind,  John,  we  need  a  young,  enthusiastic 
man  like  you." 

"I  say,  do  you  think  you  could  manage  to 
work  a  wedding  into  the  service  tonight?" 
John  was  looking  at  Joan. 

******* 
From  the  stately  old  church  issued  a  multi- 
tude of  voices  ringing  clear  and  sweet  out  into 
the  snow-encrusted,  star-ridden  night:  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will 


to  men."  And  John  and  Joan  were  at  the 
altar  rail  with  their  faces  upturned  to  the — 
picture.  Mary  Richmond,  '28. 

Florence  Fitch,  '30. 


CHRISTMAS 

"Christmas!" — isn't  it  a  nice  word?  And 
what  seems  best  of  all  is  that  it  means  such 
different  things  to  different  people.  To  John- 
nie, the  twelve-year-old  pest  of  the  family,  it 
means  footballs  and  candy.  This  Christmas  he 
is  very  afraid  that  Grandma  will  make  him  go 
to  church  with  her  and  that  means  he  will  have 
to  dress  up.  Ugh !  And  as  for  Santa  Claus — 
he  doesn't  see  why  "they  have  to  keep  stringin' 
the  kids,  anyway." 

Dot  has  decided  that  the  family  better  not 
plan  too  much  on  seeing  her  this  Christmas. 
She  expects  to  bridge  and  dance  to  make  up  for 
all  the  fun  she  missed  while  she  was  at  school. 
And  if  the  family  forgets  the  roadster  she 
asked  for,  she's  going  to  disinherit  every  one 
of  them. 

Arthur  expects  to  spend  half  the  morning  in 
bed  and  if  Grandmother  tries  to  rake  him  in  on 
her  church  party,  he'll — well,  Grandmother  had 
just  better  be  careful.  He  doesn't  much  care 
what  he  gets,  but  he  wouldn't  object  if  Dad 
should  hand  over  a  good-looking  speed-boat. 

Mother  thinks  the  children  are  much  too 
extravagant  in  their  wants,  but  wouldn't  Arthur 
(the  elder)  be  just  wonderful  if  he  should  give 
her  that  fur  coat  ? 

Good-natured  Dad  likes  Christmas  Eve  best. 
That's  when  he  and  his  friends  gather  in  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  house  and  make  merry. 
Sometimes  he  wonders  just  why  it  is  that  his 
pocket-book  is  so  thin  when  Christmas  is 
over,  but  then — they've  all  had  a  good  time. 

Grandmother,  the  tyrant  of  the  family,  won- 
ders just  what  the  younger  generation  is  com- 
ing to,  anyway.  Why,  when  she  was  young, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  She  most  certainly  must  have 
Arthur  and  Johnnie  take  her  to  church. 

Far  away  in  a  little  cottage  many  miles  dis- 
tant is  the  other  grandmother,  whose  Christmas 
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candle  will  shine  brightly  in  the  window,  but 
whose  heart  will  be  heavy.  This  is  the  time  that 
she  will  not  have  her  stalwart  John  by  her  side. 
The  children  had  wanted  her  to  come  up  to  the 
city,  but  she  had  preferred  to  keep  her  vigil 
alone  in  the  little  home,  so  full  of  memories. 
There  would  be  plenty  to  do,  for  this  little 
grandmother  was  planning  to  have  her  new  Bo- 
hemian neighbors  in  for  Christmas  dinner. 
That  was  what  her  John  had  liked  to  do.  He 
had  always  said  that  Christmas  was  the  special 
time  to  look  folks  up  that  were  strangers  and 
alone.  Christmas  cards  stood  witness  to  the 
fact  of  many  such  having  been  entertained  in 
that  homely  little  cottage.  Why,  she  could  re- 
member one  winter  when  there  were  so  many 
children  that  they  had  to  set  up  a  table  in  the 
adjoining  living  room.  But  how  happy  they  had 
all  been!  As  this  little  grandmother  with  tired 
eyes  and  care-lined  face  sat  thinking,  tears  of 
both  joy  and  sorrow  came  to  her  eyes.  She 
was  glad,  so  glad  that  she  and  John  had  spent 
their  Christmases  the  way  they  had.  And  so 
she  would  go  to  church  alone  this  Christmas 
Day,  but  her  house  would  later  ring  with  merry 
laughter  as  she  shared  with  her  new  friends 
the  real  joy  of  Christmas. 

Let  the  others  have  their  fur  coats,  roadsters 
and  all  the  other  baubles  with  which  people 
try  to  satisfy  their  lives.  She  and  John  had 
caught  life's  real  secret,  and  she  must  go  on 
living  it,  even  though  she  were  alone. 

And  so  it  goes,  everybody  anticipating  it  dif- 
ferently and  nearly  everybody  happy,  for,  after 
all,  is  not  Christmas  time  joy  time? 

Gwendolyn  McDonald  '30. 


AND  HE  FOUND  HAPPINESS 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  last  few  flakes  of  snow  were  falling  on  a 
frozen,  ice-laden  world.  The  streets  were  al- 
most entirely  deserted,  except  for  a  few  belated 
Christmas  shoppers  making  their  way  quickly 
over  the  frozen  sidewalks,  anxious  to  retreat 
into  the  recesses  of  their  cheerful,  comfortable 
homes.  The  shop  windows  were  gaudy  with 
bright  Christmas  decorations  ;  everywhere  were 


signs  of  Yuletide,  the  merriest  time  of  all  the 
year. 

An  hour  before,  the  streets  had  been  filled 
with  a  seething,  jubilant  mass — now,  only  a  few 
remained.  A  man,  the  only  person  who  was  not 
hurrying,  stumbled  on.  He  huddled  under  the 
collar  of  his  large  overcoat,  his  eyes  a  deep, 
mournful  gray,  his  face  drawn  into  the  wrinkles 
of  discontentment.  This  pitiful,  forlorn  look- 
ing figure  was  John  Huntingdon  Courtland, 
millionaire,  traveler,  and  adventurer.  He  had 
led  a  most  peculiar  life.  Into  far-off  lands  he 
had  wandered,  hoping  against  hope  to  find 
life's  most  precious  treasure — happiness.  He 
had  encountered  all  types  of  people ;  he  had 
seen  sights  which  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  any  man.  Still  he  remained  cold, 
gaunt,  aloof.  But  this  hard  man  of  the  world 
had  one  tender  spot  in  his  heart — a  great  and 
passionate  love  of  children.  Not  once  had  he 
ever  failed  to  help  a  little  child  in  distress. 
Never  had  he  been  too  burdened  with  grief 
or  too  busy  to  give  them  a  smile,  no  matter  how 
feeble  it  might  be.  But  as  he  wandered  through 
the  dismal  streets,  children  were  far  from  his 
thoughts. 

Only  that  night  had  he  returned  to  London, 
the  city  of  fog  and  mist,  just  in  time  to  be 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  Christmas  holiday 
events.  The  balls,  teas  and  other  elaborate  af- 
fairs given  by  his  distinguished  friends,  were 
of  no  joy  to  John  Courtland.  He  wanted  but 
one  thing — happiness.  And  he  had  long  since 
realized  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
social  or  diplomatic  circles  of  London  in  which 
he  moved.  Tonight  as  he  wandered  broken  in 
spirit,  despondent  and  nearly  ready  to  give 
up,  a  small  voice  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
frosty  winter  air,  "Please  Mister,  would  you 
like  to  buy  an  orange?"  It  was  such  a  plead- 
ing, pitiful  little  voice,  that  this  proud  man  of 
the  world  stopped.  Within  three  feet  of  him 
■stood  a  tiny  figure  clad  in  rags,  his  red,  nearly 
frozen  hands  clutching  a  huge  basket  of 
oranges,  his  beau' if ul,  childish  face  lifted  in 
pleading  into  the  stern,  gray  eyes  of  John 
Courtland.  A  man  with  a  heart  of  stone  could 
not  have  resisted  this  plea,  and  the  little  voice 
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had  touched  the  tenderest  spot  in  Courtland's 
nearly  locked  heart. 

"Why,  yes,  my  little  lad,  1  should  like  one 
very  much.  In  fact,  I  will  take  a  dozen,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  little  waif.  Eager- 
ly he  clung  to  the  gloved  hand  of  his  benefactor. 
"Oh,  sir,  you  are  nice,  aren't  you!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "At  first  I  thought  I  hadn't  dare  ask 
you.  You  seemed  so  disturbed  about  some- 
thing." 

Courtland  continued,  "And  where  is  your 
home,  my  little  man,  and  why  are  you  out  on. 
such  a  cold  night  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  the  little  lad  replied,  "I'm  the  only 
one  who  can  make  money  for  us.  My  mother  is 
an  invalid  and  my  father" — he  paused,  but 
soon  began,  "he  went  away  and  left  us.  Mother 
says  he  will  come  back  sometime  and  we'll  have 
everything  we  want.  But,"  he  paused  again, — 
"we've  waited  so  long — and  he  hasn't  come  yet. 
I  do  so  want  to  get  Mother  a  present.  She  told 
me  that  Santa  would  forget  us  this  year,  but  I 
want  to  surprise  her  and  at  least  get  her  some 
nice  gift,  even  if  Santa  doesn't  leave  me  any. 
But,"  his  quivering  voice  trailed  off  in  a  sob. 
— "I  can't  make  any  money  selling  oranges.  No 
one  will  buy  them  from  me." 

As  the  stern,  gaunt  John  Courtland  stood 
listening  to  the  pathetic  story  of  this  little  waif 
of  the  streets,  something  within  him  snapped. 
At  that  moment  he  had  a  real  purpose  in  life — • 
to  serve  this  little  boy. 

"Sonny,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  have  some  money 
that  I  don't  need.  I  haven't  bought  any  pres- 
ents, because,  well,  I  don't  like  Christmas." 

"Oh,  sir!  You  don't  like  Christmas!"  the 
little  lad  interrupted.  "I  can  remember  what 
fun  Momsey  and  Daddy  and  I  had  when  we 
were  all  together.  But  I  mustn't  talk  of  that 
now." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  shall  do,"  returned 
Courtland  quickly.  "We  will  buy  a  lovely  big 
present  for  your  mother,  we'll  get  a  Christmas 
tree  and  have  lots  of  good  things  to  eat.  Then 
if  you  will  show  me  where  you  live,  we  will 
surprise  your  mother  and  have  a  party  just  as 


you  did  when  your  Daddy  was  home.     How 
does  that  sound?" 

"Oh,  sir !"  was  all  the  little  boy  could  say. 
"Mother  told  me  that  if  I  prayed  to  God,  every- 
thing would  turn  out  all  right.  And  I  have, 
sir,  oh,  just  real,  real  hard!" 

"Let's  hustle,  then,  before  the  stores  close," 
replied  Courtland. 

A  person  who  could  have  seen  this  distin- 
guished looking  man  and  a  little  ragamuffin  of 
the  London  slums,  shopping  that  Christmas 
Eve,  would  never  have  believed  that  that  same 
man,  a  few  hours  before,  was  the  forlorn,  hope- 
less looking  figure  who  had  walked  slowly  over 
the  icy  sidewalks. 

In  a  very  short  time  they  emerged  from  the 
store,  laden  with  packages  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  They  made  their  way  rapidly  over  the 
streets  until  they  came  to  a  dismal,  dejected 
tenement  house.  After  climing  a  pair  of 
rickety  old  stairs,  they  came  at  last  to  the  rooms 
of  Jimsy  and  his  mother.  Joyfully  the  young- 
ster burst  into  the  arms  of  his  surprised  parent. 
"Oh,  momsy,  I've  found  the  sure  'nuf  Santa 
Claus !" 

As  the  gray,  but  no  longer  mournful,  eyes  of 
John  Courtland  met  the  swimming,  brown  eyes 
of  Jimsy's  mother,  he  realized  that  here  at  last 
he  had  found  happiness,  that  joy  and  pleasure 
which  comes  only  by  serving  others. 

Jane  Martin  '28. 


"ON  BEACON  HILL" 

Miss  Gertrude  Standish,  one  of  Boston's 
younger  set  and  a  real  social  leader,  stood  in  the 
hallway  of  her  Beacon  Street  home,  looking 
impatiently  out  on  one  of  New  England's  real 
old  blizzards.  She  frowned  annoyedly  as  she 
drew  on  her  gloves,  for  she  had  an  important 
engagement  and  the  weather  was  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  her  wishes.  She  thought  of 
the  pleasant  afternoon  tea  they  would  have,  of 
the  cozy  corner  and  the  proposal.  Oh,  yes,  her 
stage  was  all  set,  for  she  must  capture  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Wentworth  family  for  herself. 
She  was  suddenly  aroused  from  her  reverie  by 
her  mother's  voice.  With  a  resigned  look  she 
turned  and  went  to  the  adjoining  room. 
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"My  dear,  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  have 
you  go  out  in  such  a  storm  as  this.    Why — " 

"I  most  certainly  intend  to  go,  Mother  dear, 
and  if  that  is  all  you  have  to  say,  I  will  leave 
now,  as  I'm  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry." 

"Oh,  oh,  the  idea  of  your  speaking  to  me  like 
that.  If  your  father  was  alive  things  would  be 
so  different.  He  knew  how  to  manage  things. 
No  daughter  of  mine  would  have  to  go  hunting 
a  fortune."  Whereupon  pudgy  little  Mrs. 
Standish,  so  typical  of  declining  fortunes,  broke 
into  her  daily  crying  fit. 

With  a  shrug  and  an  impatient  sigh,  Gertrude 
turned  and  said,  "Mother,  is  all  this  quite 
necessary  ?  You  certainly  know  the  condition 
of  the  family  fortunes  and  this  afternoon  I 
intend  to  come  home  engaged  to  Roger  Went- 
worth.  Certainly  you'd  not  have  it  different. 
I  may  as  well  get  his  money  as  someone  else 
who  wouldn't  know  how  to  use  it  half  so  well. 
So,  Mother  dear,  you  might  just  as  well  stop 
your  crying  and  wish  me  luck  instead." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  forgive  me.  I  know  you'll 
captivate  him.  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know  how 
else  we  are  going  to  get  on.  After  all,  you 
deserve  to  win.  You  are  pretty,  have  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  with  travel 
thrown  in.  As  Mrs.  Roger  Wentworth  you  will 
simply  scintillate."  And  the  calculatingly  sel- 
fish woman  changed  her  sighs  to  looks  of  ad- 
miration as  she  looked  at  her  beautiful  young 
daughter.  "What  a  delightful  Christmas  we 
shall  have  this  year,"  she  further  added.  When 
her  daughter  had  left  and  very  far  into  the 
afternoon,  she  began  to  plan  her  life  as  be- 
fitted the  mother-in-law  of  a  Wentworth. 

Meanwhile  Boston's  most  eligible  bachelor, 
Roger  Wentworth,  well-known  traveler  and 
millionaire,  was  struggling  with  his  valet.  To 
his  old-time  room-mate  and  friend.  Bob  Terry, 
"You  know,  Bob,"  this  between  gutteral  sounds 
around  the  collar  region,  "I'm  in  an  awful  sort 
of  jumble.  1  really  don't  know  whom  I'm  in 
love  with.  Hazel  Warrington  is  so  square,  I'm 
afraid  I  perhaps  idealize  her  too  much.  She 
may  not  be  the  sort  of  girl  whom  one  could 
stand  living  with.  She's  a  bit  of  the  reformer 
type,  don't  you  know.     Now,  Bob,  as  man  to 


man,  which  should  you  choose?  Because,  be- 
lieve me,  I'm  in  a  pickle.  Gertrude  Standish 
nearly  bowls  me  over  when  I'm  with  her. 
She's  so  absolutely  fascinating." 

"Well,"  grunted  Bob,  "as  man  to  man,  I'd 
take  neither.  I'd  never  sell  my  freedom  to  any- 
one. Whoever  put  this  marrying  bee  into  your 
bonnet  anyway." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  1  get  sick  of  living  in 
a  big  house  all  by  myself,  of  racing  around  to 
week-end  parties,  going  off  to  Europe  or  else- 
where to  break  the  monotony.  I  think  I  rather 
got  the  idea  when  we  went  down  to  see  Harry 
Duncan.  You  know,  it  seemed  sort  of  nice  to 
have  a  home  with  children  and  dogs  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Someone  to  come  back  to.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  that  I  simply  want  a  change. 
I  don't  know,  but  at  least  I  seem  to  want  to 
try  the  marriage  game." 

It  seemed  strange  to  Bob  that  this  desire  had 
come  into  Roger's  life.  They  had  so  often 
talked  of  marriage  and  having  seen  the  un- 
happy lives  of  their  own  set,  had  decided  that 
for  them  it  should  not  be. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Bob,  "I'm  not  try- 
ing to  flatter  myself  that  either  of  them  will 
take  me,  but  they  seem  to  be  the  only  prospects 
on  my  horizon  just  now.  I  wish  I  were  quite 
sure  that  Gertrude  Standish  were  the  only  one. 
She's  so  stunning  looking  and  when  I'm  with 
her — well,  I  just  forget  everything  else.  But 
somehow,  she  leaves  me  cold  when  I  get  away. 
It's  the  strangest  sort  of  feeling  and  I  wonder 
if  she's  the  right  one." 

"Good  Heavens,  if  you're  really  in  earnest 
about  this  thing,  surely  you  won't  take  her. 
Think  of  the  way  she  acted  at  the  Boat  Club 
last  summer  at  the  time  of  that  accident.  That's 
the  time  to  judge  'em,  Old  Top.  If  a  girl  rises 
to  the  occasion  in  an  emergency  she's  the  one 
to  take.  And  little  Hazel  certainly  came  up  to 
the  scratch  then.  As  for  looks,  there's  nothing 
short  on  her." 

"Yes,  but.  Bob,  don't  you  think  she's  a  bit 
of  a  reformer?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  She 
certainly  has  had  to  get  out  and  dig  for  herself. 
It's  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  seamy 
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side  of  life.  But  I  know  of  no  one  that  lets  a 
man  alone  the  way  she  does.  She  doesn't 
display  her  wares.  You've  got  that  fool  notion, 
because  in  our  set  anyone  who  tries  to  live 
his  or  her  life  is  called  a  reformer.  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  even  hesitate  between  the  two. 
I  should  say  since  it's  a  gamble  anyway,  your 
best  bet  would  be  on  Hazel  Warrington." 

"Well,  of  course,  Hazel  has  shown  herself  a 
brick.  There  are  not  many  in  our  crowd  that 
would  have  faced  life  as  courageously  as  she 
did,  and  especially  as  she  did  just  to  satisfy 
the  whims  of  a  selfish  mother." 

"You  can  do  as  you  like  and  I've  no  advice 
to  offer  as  I  know  little  about  the  fair  sex. 
They  don't  interest  me  in  the  least.  I  was  sim- 
ply giving  my  idea  of  these  two  from  a  human 
point  of  view." 

"Well,  Bob,  thou'rt  waxing  eloquent,  but  I 
still  stay  undecided.  What  a  knockout  wife 
Gertrude  would  be,  but,  what  a  wonderful  pal 
Hazel  might  prove!  Perhaps,  I'll  stay  single 
after  all." 

"Toss  up  a  coin,  Rog,  as  long  as  you  love 
both  the  ladies  and  it  is  all  a  gamble,"  re- 
marked the  old  bachelor  flippantly,  only  to  be 
met  with  a  most  disdainful  glare  on  the  part 
of  him  who  was  most  concerned. 

"Hey,  Robbins,  call  my  car.  Well,  so  long, 
Old  Top,  and  wish  me  luck.  I'm  going  to 
have  tea  with  Gertie  and  mav  I  find  out  if  she 
is  really  to  be  the  future  Mrs.  Roger  Went- 
worth,"  said  Rog,  as  he  got  ready  to  go  out  and 
meet  his  fate. 

The  storm  had  raged  all  day,  and  about  four 
it  looked  as  though  it  might  settle  itself  into 
One  of  the  three-day  storms  that  inspired 
" Snow-Bound. "  The  street  lamps  had  been 
lighted,  the  side-walks  were  wet  and  slippery  in 
the  dim  glow.  The  store  windows  with  their 
holiday  decorations  and  their  holiday  goods 
made  one  tingle  with  a  warmth  and  glow  inside. 
It  made  one  long  to  bring  cheer  to  some  lonely 
heart  that  might  have  to  have  a  gloomy  Christ- 
mastide. 

On  a  wet  and  windy  street  corner  stood  a 
wee  lad,  a  pitiful  figure,  clutching  a  few  wet 
and    bedraggled    papers.      His    clothing    was 


ragged  and  his  only  protection  against  the  slush 
and  cold  was  a  pair  of  old  worn-out  shoes.  He 
stood  blowing  on  his  little  cold  blue  hands,  and 
crying  in  a  voice,  already  faint  from  a  racking 
cough — "Papers — Boston  American — -Papers." 
Shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  he  stood 
on  the  corner  accosting  each  bustling  person. 
Why  did  everyone  seem  too  busy  to  buy  a 
paper?  Didn't  they  know  he  just  had  to  sell 
them  in  order  to  buy  poor  sister  some  medicine 
that  the  doctor  said  she  must  have?  How  he 
longed  for  only  a  few  of  the  jangling  coins  that 
were  dropping  into  the  Salvation  Army  boxes ! 
He  would  need  only  such  a  few  of  them! 

Suddenly,  a  fashionable  limousine  drove  up 
to  the  curbing,  and  a  young  woman,  muffled  in 
furs,  alighted.  The  boy,  his  eyes  already  half- 
blinded  from  the  snow,  ran  up  to  her — "Paper, 
lady?"  An  insolent  and  disdainful  sniff  came 
from  the  furs  as  the  owner  thought  of  the 
nuisance  these  boys  made  of  themselves.  Why 
didn't  the  Salvation  Army  take  care  of  them? 
It  didn't  matter  that  she  never  wasted  any  time 
or  energy  herself  in  dropping  a  coin  into  their 
boxes,  but  she  had  seen  others  doing  it.  She 
had  read  of  the  large  amounts  they  received 
at  Christmas.  With  these  thoughts  running 
through  her  head  she  said  haughtily,  "James !" 
The  boy  started,  for  that  was  his  name  except 
that  mostly  people  called  him  Jimmie.  He  soon 
found  that  the  person  so  addressed  was  evi- 
dently no  other  than  the  lady's  chauffeur,  who 
climbed  down  from  the  car,  and  roughly  pushed 
his  little  namesake  to  one  side.  The  boy  was  so 
startled  that  he  slipped  on  the  icy  pavement. 
When  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  get  up, 
he  found  his  papers  were  so  wet  and  bedraggled 
that  he  would  never  sell  them.  This  was  too 
much.  Two  large  tears  crept  slowly  down  his 
cheek  because  his  plans  were  absolutely  shat- 
tered. He  had  not  asked  charity,  but  only  a 
chance  to  earn  an  honest  penny.  Does  one 
wonder  that  Jimmie  and  his  kind  think  of  life 
as  being  cruel  ? 

Just  then  another  car  had  driven  up  behind 
the  limousine  in  time  for  its  occupant  to  note 
what  had  happened.  Roger  Went  worth  knew 
that  for  him  his  fate  was  at  last  decided.     He 
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should  remain  a  bachelor.  With  almost  a  light 
heart  he  came  forward  to  greet  the  much  be- 
furred  lady,  who  purringly  said,  "Oh,  Rog, 
I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  Don't  you  think  1  had 
courage  to  come  out  in  this  storm?" 

"You  surely  did,  Gert,  and  I  appreciate  it 
very  much.  But,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like 
to  see  if  this  lad  is  hurt."  To  the  boy,  "Hullo, 
old  chap,  are  you  hurt  ?" 

"Not  much,  sir,  thank  you.  I'm  a  bit  sore 
as  the  pavement  seemed  hard  and  I  wrenched 
my  foot  a  bit.     But  it's  all  right,  sir." 

"Where  do  you  live?  Perhaps,  I  can  take 
you  home  as  you  seem  a  bit  done  up." 

"Don't  you  bother,  sir,  I'll  be  all  right." 

But  somehow,  Roger  Wentworth  had  no 
other  desire  at  that  moment  but  to  see  Jimmie 
home.  He  couldn't  understand  it  himself. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  Christinas  business.  He 
didn't  really  know.  It  may  be  that  the  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  the  Salvation  Army  bell,  or  the  chimes 
from  a  neighboring  church  pealing  forth 
Christmas  hymns  made  him  feel  queer,  but  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  wanted  to  do  something 
for  Jimmie.  To  Jimmie  and  his  sister  as  tilings 
happened  later,  it  was  as  though  a  prayer  had 
been  answered,  or  that  their  mother's  spirit  was 
hovering  by.  They,  too,  could  not  explain  it, 
and  what's  more,  they  didn't  even  try. 

Gertrude  Standish  grew  restless.  If  only 
someone  could  tell  her  what  to  do  or  say.  She 
would  even  feign  sympathy  for  a  little  news- 
boy if  that  would  do  her  cause  any  good.  But 
she  had  looked  forward  to  tbis  tea  hour.  She 
had  dressed  with  infinite  care.  She  had  set  her 
stage. 

"If  you  insist  on  seeing  the  boy  home,  I'm 
sure  James  can  take  him  in  our  car.  Here,  boy, 
here's  a  quarter  for  your  ruined  papers.  I'm 
sure  you  didn't  have  more."  heartlessly  said 
Gertrude  Standish.  "And.  James,  you'd  better 
put  something  on  the  seat  so  that  it  won't  get 
all  dirty  and  slushy  with  the  muddy  snow.  This 
is  the  only  car  we  have  now,  and  we  can't  af- 
ford to  have  it  ruined.  But  I  suppose  the  little 
chap  is  tired.  Be  quick  about  it,  James,  for 
you  have  to  go  back  to  take  Mrs.  Standish 
out." 


The  more  she  said,  the  worse  grew  her  cause 
as  to  the  Wentworth  fortunes.  "What  a  cold- 
blooded little  beast  she  was!"  thought  Roger. 
"( )ne  couldn't  act  that  way  at  Christmas  time." 
"Never  mind,  James,"  said  Roger,  "I'll  see 
the  lad  gets  home.  You'd  better  hurry  back 
home  for  Mrs.  Standish."  To  the  lad,  "You 
won't  mind  waiting  a  bit,  will  you,  Boy  ?  We'll 
be  back  in  a  little  while.  Here,  come  in  and 
get  yourself  something  hot  to  eat  and  then  we'll 
make  plans."  He  led  the  little  fellow  into  a 
neighboring  white-fronted  restaurant,  stuck  a 
bill  into  his  hand  and  made  him  promise  to 
wait  until  his  return. 

Roger  Wentworth  and  Gertrude  Standish 
went  into  a  fashionable  hotel  to  have  their  tea, 
and  somehow  Gertrude  felt  that  her  guardian 
angel  was  very  far  away.  Roger  was  certainly 
not  angry  or  annoyed.  He  was  just  meditative 
and  seemed  to  be  miles  away.  On  such  little 
turns  of  the  wheel  does  Fate  settle  her  ac- 
counts. 

Tea  finished,  Roger  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
linger.  "He  was  too  polite  to  suggest  haste, 
but  it  was  useless  for  her  to  try  to  draw  it  out. 
I  le  simply  was  not  interested. 

"I  suppose  you'd  like  to  go  back  to  your 
little  friend  now  so  I  shan't  keep  you.  I'll 
take  a  taxi  home,  Rog,  if  you'll  call  one." 

"Certainly  not,  Gert,  I'll  drive  you  home  and 
then  come  back  to  pick  him  up." 

So  Roger  Wentworth  and  Gertrude  rode 
home,  quietly,  almost  silently.  Both  knew  that 
their  ways  were  to  follow  along  different  roads. 
No  words  were  necessary  to  show  them  that  it 
must  be  so.  "Merry  Christmas,  Gert,"  and 
Roger  was  off  again  to  get  little  Jimmie. 

And  Jimmie — he  didn't  exactly  know  what 
was  going  to  happen,  but  he  was  all  excited. 
I  le  had  heard  of  things  like  this  happening  to 
newsboys,  but  had  always  thought  the  stories 
were  made  up.  He  almost  wanted  to  pinch 
himself  to  see  if  he  were  really  Jimmie  Neal. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  were  at  a  movie  and 
dreaming  that  all  this  was  happening.  Warmed 
by  a  good  square  meal,  he  seemed  to  have 
gained  new  strength  when  Roger  Wentworth 
reappeared. 
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"Now,  old  boy,  this  is  Christmas  Eve  and 
I'm  due  at  a  dance  to-night,  but  I  really  don't 
care  whether  I  go  or  not.  Let's  have  some  fun. 
There's  not  very  much  time  left  as  the  stores 
will  soon  be  closing."  Hurriedly  they  went  to 
get  Jimmie  some  clothes,  and  on  the  way, 
Roger  had  found  out  that  his  protege's  sister 
was  "pretty  like  the  lady  that  was  with  you, 
sir,"  that  she  was  about  the  same  size  and 
that  she  was  very  ill.  Mr.  Roger  Wentworth 
called  a  floor-walker  and  asked  him  to  get  some 
girl's  clothing  ready  in  a  bundle  after  Jimmie's 
instructions  as  to  color,  etc.,  were  given.  Laden 
with  bundles,  Jimmie  and  his  fairy  god- father 
travelled  to  the  other  side  of  Beacon  Hill,  the 
wrong  side  according  to  Boston  traditions.  On 
the  way  there  Jimmie  had  given  Roger  some 
idea  of  his  family  and  the  struggles  they  had 
had  to  bear  since  coming  from  Ireland,  but 
what  did  it  matter?  He  had  always  believed 
in  fairies  and  he  now  knew  they  existed. 

They  climbed  the  dark,  rickety  stairs  and 
Jimmie  rushed  in  to  tell  Sister  the  good  news. 
Roger  heard  the  voice  of  another  woman.  Who 
could  she  be  ?  It  sounded  strangely  familiar. 
But  no !  it  couldn't  be  her  voice.  She  wouldn't 
be  here  at  this  time  on  Christmas  Eve.  Jim- 
mie rushed  back  to  tell  Roger  he  might  come, 
and  the  eyes  he  looked  into  were  those  of  Hazel 
Warrington.  Imagine  Jimmy's  surprise  when 
he  discovered  that  his  benefactor  and  Miss 
Hazel,  the  angel  of  the  West  End,  knew  each 
other. 

Once  again  Roger  Wentworth  knew  that  he 
would  not  long  remain  a  bachelor.  He 
couldn't  explain  exactly  why,  but  he  knew  that 
if  she  would  consent,  wedding  bells  would  ring 
out  as  happily  and  merrily  for  Miss  Hazel 
Warrington  and  himself,  as  Christmas  bells 
were  ringing  out  tonight  to  proclaim,  "Peace 
on  Earth,  goodwill  to  men." 

Julia  Larrabee  '28. 


AT  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

Dottie  Pendleton  sat  before  her  dressing 
table,  slowly  applying  a  fluffy  powder  puff  to 
her  pert  little  nose.  Usually  Dottie  was  smiling, 
showing  her  adorable  dimples,  but  tonight  she 


was  pensive.  She  sat,  engrossed  in  thought, 
carefully  studying  her  features  in  the  mirror. 
It  was  not  of  these  that  she  was  thinking,  how- 
ever. She  was  thinking  that  tonight  the  last 
dance  of  the  summer  had  taken  place,  at  least, 
the  last  Country  Club  dance  that  really  counted, 
for  tomorrow  she  was  leaving  for  boarding 
school,  and  within  a  week's  time  all  the  young 
people  would  be  off  to  school  and  college.  It 
had  been  a  glorious  summer,  she  thought,  and 
she  hated  to  think  of  leaving  all  the  good  times 
behind  to  go  and  settle  down  to  studies  again. 
It  had  been  hard  to  say  goodbye  to  everyone. 
It  was  thus  that  she  mused,  when  her  mother 
came  into  the  room. 

"Why,  Dottie,  why  don't  you  go  to  bed? 
It's  almost  three  o'clock,  dear,  and  you  have  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning.  How  was  the 
party  tonight?  Were  there  many  there?  Tell 
me  about  it." 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  much  to  tell,  Mother. 
Just  the  same  people  that  you  always  see  at  the 
Club  dance.  Julie  Robinson  looked  darling  to- 
night. There  was  a  stranger  there.  Some  one 
said  it  was  an  old  flame  of  Julie's.  He  was 
knockout  looking.  It  was  a  good  party,  but 
nothing  much  happened." 

The  music  was  playing  softly,  the  lights  were 
low,  and  a  cool  breeze  was  blowing  across  the 
golf  links  onto  the  low,  rambling  veranda  of 
the  Country  Club  porch.  The  stars  were  out, 
and  the  moon,  never  more  enchanted,  cast  weird 
shadows  on  the  white  clapboard  wall.  The 
porch  was  deserted  save  for  two  people.  One 
was  a  lovely  young  girl  in  a  shimmering  white 
evening  gown.  The  other,  a  tall  dark-haired 
man. 

"Ah,  Julie,  it  is  you  at  last!  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  really  you,  for  I've  waited  so 
long.  Tell  me,  dear,  where  did  they  take  you 
when  the  hospital  was  shelled?" 

"They  took  us  back  to  a  little  French  village 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  hospital.  Oh, 
Johnny,  it  was  terrible !  The  German  line  kept 
moving  closer  and  closer,  and  finally  we  had  to 
leave.     I  tried  every  possible  way  to  get  word 
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of  you,  for  I  knew  that  if  I  lost  track  of  you 
in  France,  my  chances  for  finding  you  in 
America  after  the  war  would  be  slim.  Weren't 
we  foolish  not  to  tell  each  other  more  about 
ourselves?  But  we  were  together  for  so  short 
a  time.  Then  one  day  as  I  was  looking  over  the 
casualty  list,  I  found  your  name  and  oh — it  was 
horrible !  I  couldn't  imagine  your  being  dead, 
Johnny,  but  I  waited  and  waited,  and  no  word 
from  you  came.  But  here  we  are,  after  five 
long  years  !  And  to  think  that  you  just  nap- 
pened  to  come  to  this  dance  just  for  something 
to  do.  Oh  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad !" 
"Julie,  my  dearest — " 

Mrs.  Cartwright  sat  at  the  bridge  table. 
She  was  in  her  glory,  for  there  was  no  one 
who  could  outplay  her  in  this  game.  She  was 
a  handsome  woman,  regal  looking,  with  wavy 
white  hair,  and  china  blue  eyes  that  shone  as 
her  graceful  fingers  took  in  trick  after  trick. 
Around  her  neck  was  a  string  of  lovely  pearls, 
fastened  with  a  diamond  clasp,  and  on  her  wrist 
was  a  diamond  bracelet.  At  her  side  sat  a 
young  man,  who  seemed  to  keep  his  eyes 
fastened  either  on  Mrs.  Cartwright's  face,  or 
on  her  bracelet.  He  was  not  interested  in  the 
game  or  in  the  players.  His  eyes  were  jet 
black,  narrow  and  sleek,  and  looked  shrewdly 
out  from  his  ultra-sophisticated  face.  Sud- 
denly they  opened  wider,  but  for  only  a  mo- 
ment.   Then  he  sat  calmly  waiting. 

At  last  the  bridge  game  was  over,  and  the 
players  rose  to  go  into  the  ballroom  of  the 
Country  Club  to  watch  the  dancing.  The  man 
accompanied  them  to  the  door,  then  excused 
himself,  returned  to  the  bridge  table,  and  first 
looking  slyly  around  the  room  to  find  that  no 
one  noticed  him,  stooped  and  picked  up  some- 
thing from  the  floor.  It  glittered  in  his  hand. 
It  was  Mrs.  Cartwright's  bracelet.  Swiftly  he 
made  his  way  from  the  card  room  and  was 
gone.  An  hour  later  he  was  miles  and  miles 
from  the  Country  Club  dance. 

"Isn't  this  a  mean  party,  Mary  ?  No  foolin', 
I'm  feeling  great  tonight.  And  guess  what! 
Dad  brought  me  a  new  car  today.    It's  a  whizz ! 


I  have  it  here  tonight.  How's  for  coming  out 
for  a  ride  with  me?  You'll  like  it.  And  say, 
can  that  crock  travel  ?    Oh  boy !" 

"I'd  love  to  go,  Phil.  It's  hot  in  here,  and 
I'm  all  for  pulling  out  for  a  while.  I've  been 
hearing  about  your  car.  Jane  told  me.  Come 
on — let's  go!" 

Five  minutes  later  Mary  and  Phil  were 
speeding  along  in  the  new  roadster.  Faster 
and  faster  they  went.  Little  squeals  of  delight 
kept  coming  from  Mary's  direction. 

"Oh,  Phil,  this  is  wonderful !" 

Faster  —  faster  —  and  still  faster !  Then  a 
crash,  the  clatter  of  broken  glass,  a  ghastly 
scream,  a  groan  and  silence. 

"May  I  cut  in,  please?  Thanks  a  lot,  old 
man.  Well,  how's  everything  going  with  you, 
Peggy  dear  ?  Gee,  it's  ages  since  I've  been  able 
to  get  near  you.  Is  that  the  way  to  treat  your 
future  husband?  Come  on,  hon,  let's  go  out 
on  the  links  for  a  few  minutes.  I  must  see 
you.  If  we  stay  here  someone  else  will  cut 
in  again,  and,  well — it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought 
to  have  you  to  myself  some  of  the  time." 

"Oh,  all  right,  Rod,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel 
about  it,  but  I  don't  see  why  you  won't  let  me 
have  my  fun  instead  of  always  trying  to  ruin 
it.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  anyway.  I  have  some- 
thing" to  say  to  you.     Come  on !" 

A  moment  later  Peggy  and  Rod  were  walk- 
ing on  the  golf  links.  Rod  looked  puzzled. 
What  was  the  matter  with  Peg?  She  had 
never  acted  this  way  before.  He  loved  her  so. 
Could  it  be  that  she  didn't  care  any  more? 
They  walked  in  silence  for  a  while. 

"Well,  Rod,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  now  as 
any  time.  I'm  sorry,  really,  but  I  see  now 
that  it's  utterly  absurd  for  you  and  me  to  keep 
on  going  this  way.  It's  no  use,  Rod,  I  can't 
settle  down.  Here's  your  ring.  I  hope  I 
haven't  hurt  you — " 

"But  Peggy,  why,  what's — " 

"Oh,  Rod,  let's  not  talk  about  it.  It's  useless. 
I'm  sorry,  but  well,  I'm  not  engaged  to  you 
any  more,  that's  all." 

Soon  they  were  back  on  the  dance  floor  again, 
and  in  a  minute  Peg  was  cut  in  on,  and  Rod 
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left  alone.  Again  he  walked  the  golf  links, 
alone  this  time,  slowly,  his  broad  shoulders  sag- 
ging.   There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

;j:         s|s         >j;         ^         :j:         %         ^ 

Dottie  Pendleton  sat  before  her  dressing 
table,  slowly  applying  a  fluffy  powder  puff  to 
her  pert  little  nose. 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  much  to  tell  you, 
Mother.  Just  the  same  people  were  there  that 
you  always  see  at  the  Club  dances.  It  was  a 
good  party,  but  nothing  much  happened." 

Christine  Oby  '27. 


CAROLERS,  AWAKE! 

Ye  carolers,  awake,  I  say, 

Get  out  your  fife  and  horn. 
Come  play  and  sing  that  sons  of  men 

May  know  that  Christ  is  born. 
Let's  sing  our  songs  so  loud  and  clear 

To  all  the  sleeping  earth. 
That  every  one  shall  know,  at  last, 

Of  our  dear  Saviour's  birth. 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 


A  tall  and  slender  candle, 
With  tip  of  golden  flame, 
Lit  up  the  gloomy  darkness 
From  whence  great  idols  came. 
With  warmth  and  cheer  it  gladdened 
The  soul  of  all  the  earth, 
And  now  a  thousand  candles 
Proclaim  that  wondrous  birth. 

Frances  Robertson,  '29. 


EDITORIALS 


SOME  TROUBLESOME  NEIGHBORS  AT 
PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES 

This  morning  in  church,  the  minister  had  a 
good  theme — something  about  the  combination 
of  evil  and  good — but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
know  what  he  said  in  the  main  part  of  bis 
sermon.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact 
that  behind  me  were  two  girls  who  whispered 
and  were  fidgety  during  that  whole  forty 
minutes.  I  would  try  to  concentrate  on  the 
sermon,  when  suddenly  one  would  tip  my  hat 
forward,  or  would  give  me  a  punch  in  the 
back.    Good-naturedly,  I'd  give  them  a  smile  in 


return,  but  deep  within  I  was  ready  to  turn 
them  over  my  knee.  Afterward  I  asked  them 
how  they  liked  the  sermon  and  they  replied, 
"Terrible."  They  didn't  realize  that  the  reason 
they  couldn't  enjoy  the  talk  was  their  own  fault. 
They  wouldn't  give  the  speaker  one  chance  to 
throw  his  line  of  thought  to  them,  but  cut  it  as 
soon  as  it  started. 

Not  only  in  church,  but  in  chapel  is  this  dis- 
courtesy shown.  Only  when  the  speaker  is 
humorous  or  full  of  action  will  they  show  any 
attention.  The  majority  do  listen,  but  there 
are  perhaps  twenty  who  don't  realize  what  they 
are  doing.  Thus,  it's  up  to  us  who  do  enjoy 
these  speakers  to  help  the  others  to  learn  to  like 
them.  Give  them  a  nudge  if  they  start  to  talk 
in  an  undertone,  and  warn  them  to  be  careful. 
None  of  us  desire  to  be  brought  up  before  the 
student  council  or  even  be  accused  of  distract- 
ing the  speaker,  so  why  don't  we  hold  together 
and  really  show  our  best  selves  ? 


'THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS" 

As  we  grow  older  and  the  things  that  once 
•seemed  so  important  in  our  lives  begin  to  show 
their  utter  worthlessness  beneath, — as  we  learn 
that  the  things  that  really  matter  are  not  the 
sensational  pleasures  that  attracted  us  at  first — • 
our  lives  take  on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  A 
sweeter,  finer  note  creeps  into  our  every  day 
existence,  and  we  turn  a  little  reluctantly  at 
first  but  surely  to  the  really  worthwhile.  Never 
before  have  we  felt  the  changes  within  our- 
selves so  strongly  as  we  do  now  that  Christmas 
is  here. 

Christmas — that  passionately  holy  time  of 
year  when  even  the  most  worldly  wise  of  us 
turns,  if  only  for  a  second,  from  his  regime 
of  pleasure,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  Saviour.  A 
vast  multitude — and  yet  not  one  soul  so  lost  that 
he  has  not  felt  the  heavy  garments  of  iniquity 
slip  from  him  at  the  chimes  of  Christmas  Eve ; 
not  one  wanton  so  dissolute  that  he  has  not  felt 
the  hardness  of  his  eyes  softened  by  a  lingering 
tear  of  regret ;  nor  one  sinner  so  hopeless  that 
he  has  not  seen  for  a  moment  the  man  he  might 
have  been. 
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And  to  us,  the  young  people,  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?  Undoubtedly  we  have  always  felt 
the  joy  of  Christmas,  but  it  was  a  frivolous, 
lighthearted  joy — the  spirit  of  the  moment — 
nothing  more.  In  our  extreme  youth  we  were 
delighted  with  the  legend  of  Santa  Claus — and 
rightly  so — for  to  a  five-year-old,  what  but  a 
miraculous  force  can  be  accountable  for  the 
huge  arrays  of  dolls  and  drums  and  rocking- 
horses.  Yet  when  New  Year's  Day  had  passed 
and  the  toys  were  broken  or  had  lost  their 
charm,  how  much  of  the  true  spirit  remained? 
Throughout  our  lives  the  gorgeous  tree  with 
its  sparkling  ornaments,  the  wreaths  of  holly 
with  their  brilliant  scarlet  bows  in  every  win- 
dow, the  flare  of  red  and  green  and  blue  lights 
across  miles  of  snow  have  all  appealed  to  our 
sense  of  beauty.  But  after  the  tree  had  been 
shorn  of  its  tarnished  ornaments,  when  the 
wreaths  were  brown  in  their  dryness,  when  the 
bright  colored  bulbs  were  carefully  put  away 
for  another  year — how  much  of  the  spirit  re- 
mained? Perhaps  last  year  we  were  intrigued 
with  the  shrill,  blazing  throbs  of  a  jazz-crazed 
orchestra;  perhaps  we  danced  untiringly  and 
laughed  and  were  happy  in  our  way.  But  when 
we  removed  our  silver  slippers  from  our  aching 
feet,  when  we  threw  onto  a  chair  the  gown  that 
had  been  so  beautiful  a  few  hours  before,  when 
we  at  last  crept  exhausted  into  bed — how  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  remained  ? 

Somehow  it  is  all  different  this  year ;  I  don't 
exactly  know  why.  Like  other  years  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  we  wander  slowly  homeward  as  the 
soft  snow  falls  over  the  quiet  world.  Even 
things  so  prosaic  as  telegraph  poles  look  digni- 
fied and  strangely  beautiful  in  their  crisp  white 
garments.  Like  thousands  of  yards  of  pure 
white  chiffon,  studded  with  brilliant  rhine- 
stones,  the  earth  stretches  out  before  us.  But 
this  year,  all  the  beautiful  things  around  us 
are  merely  a  fitting  background  for  our  inner- 
most thoughts.  Far  off,  we  hear  the  carols  of 
pure  young  voices — "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men" ;  the  world  is  in  utter  harmony ; 
peace,  calm  and  everlasting,  slips  into  our 
souls.  Unconsciously,  with  tears  not  far  back 
of  our  eyes  and  a  peculiar  lump  in  our  throats, 


we  clasp  the  hand  of  the  one  person  in  the 
world  whom  we  love. 

What  a  great  glory  it  is  to  be  alive  and 
young  and  happy,  to  know  the  infinite  tender- 
ness of  true  love,  to  rise  in  the  morning  with 
faith  in  mankind  and  to  go  to  bed  at  night 
with  cuntentment  in  our  hearts !  Love,  which 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  life,  has  opened  them  to 
the  real  Christmas  spirit.  It  is  the  miracle 
of  love — 

"God  is  love." 


LOCALS 

Tuesday,  November  9 :  The  second  of  the 
Paul  Shirley  Symphony  concerts  was  enjoyed 
by  a  large  audience  of  both  students  and  Au- 
burndale  people  at  the  Club  House  at  three- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  November  11:  At  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  school  assembled  near  the 
War  Memorial  in  Nye  Park  to  observe  the 
three-minute  period  of  silence.  June  Newbold, 
president  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Helen  Cole, 
president  of  the  Junior  Class,  placed  a  wreath 
on  the  monument. 

Friday,  November  12 :  Marta  Aspegren  led 
the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Woodland  Park. 

Sunday,  November  14:  Rev.  Garfield  Mor- 
gan of  Lynn,  Mass.,  brought  the  message  of 
our  Vesper  Service. 

Tuesday,  November  16 :  This  letter  will  best 
describe  the  annual  Salem-Marblehead  trip. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  1926. 
Dear  D 

You  should  have  been  here  yesterday !  I 
had  some  of  the  most  weakening  feelings  come 
over  me.  The  reason?  Well,  I  not  only  was 
gone  from  school  a  whole  day,  cutting  five 
classes,  but  I  had  one  thrill  right  after  another. 

The  buses,  three  huge  affairs,  were  supposed 

to  leave  our  campus  at  nine-thirty.     M 

and  I  piled  out  onto  the  porch  at  nine  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  get  a  back  seat.  As  every- 
one had  the  same  brilliant  idea,  quite  a  crowd 
of  us  assembled  and  visited  together  until  ten- 
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thirty.  Merely  an  hour  late  in  starting.  I  in- 
formed Miss  Felker  I  had  made  up  two  gym 
cuts,  by  standing  all  that  time.  My  name  is  still 
on  the  list ! ! 

On  the  way  to  Boston  we  all  chatted  merrily 
about  the  lunches  and  their  contents.  Several 
cracks  were  made  about  the  probable  contents 
of  the  lunch,  but  that  is  neither  here  no  there. 
After  we  got  to  Harvard  Square,  the  shy 
maidens  straightened  up  and  many  compacts 
came  into  sight.  You  know  how  'tis!  Never- 
theless, I  distinctly  remember  the  guide  telling 
us  that  the  red  building  on  the  peninsular  effect 
was  a  library  given  in  memory  of  the  soldiers 
of  America.  Also  that  only  the  upper  classmen 
were  permitted  to  use  campus  dorms.  Under 
classmen  reside  in  dorms  along  the  river  and 
elsewhere.  Not  so  bad !  The  buildings  are 
lovely  and  I  never  realized  that  Harvard  is 
considered  the  wealthiest  American  College. 

We  then  passed  through  Lynn,  which  of 
course,  is  noted  for  its  shoe  industry.  I  did 
learn  that  fact  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  it  isn't 
like  seeing  the  factories.  Between  Lynn  and 
Marblehead  was  Swampscott.  The  drive  along 
the  coast  was  so  lovely.  I  could  feel  the  wind 
through  the  air,  and  see  it  on  the  water  for  the 
waves  were  simply  covered  with  skipping  white 
caps.  The  shore  road  is  simply  lined  with 
beautiful  homes  of  which  were  John  Shepard's 
of  the  Shepard  Stores,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  home.  At  Marblehead  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  should  get  out,  and  go  up  to 
Fort  Sewall  and  eat  our  lunches.  Naturally  a 
small  titter  ran  around  the  bus  for  it  was  then 
twelve-thirty,  and  all  was  well — well  eaten.  I 
had  one  egg  left  to  feast  on,  and  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  I've  never  been  blown  around  so 
furiously  in  my  life.  Of  course,  you  wouldn't 
have  had  that  "flying  experience"  as  you've 
gained  about  ten  too  many  pounds  at  Lasell. 

Don't  throw  it ! !     M and  J kept 

a  strong  footing  and  went  out  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  rocky  cliff,  which  was  right  over  the  sea, 
and  I  snapped  their  picture.  They  snapped 
mine  while  I  was  doing  my  best  to  crawl  over 
the  rocks  to  secure  a  piece  of  paper  which 
looked  interesting.  Naturally,  it  blew  away 
too  soon ! 


After  being  held  up  in  Marblehead  for  an 
hour,  due  to  engine  trouble,  we  started  off  for 
Salem.  Miss  Potter  informed  me  that  unless 
I  returned  with  a  Salem  witch,  a  Gibraltar, 
and  a  Black  Jack,  I  would  have  lost  the  full 
significance  of  that  city.  However,  although 
the  pocket  book  refused  to  permit  these  pur- 
chases, I'll  never  lose  the  significance  of  Salem, 
for  there  we  visited  the  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
One  loses  all  consciousness  the  minute  one  steps 
in  the  door.  The  ceilings  are  extremely  low 
and  the  rooms  quite  dark,  but  nary  a  hint  of 
gloominess.  Many  pieces  of  furniture  which 
originally  belonged  in  Hawthorne's  family  are 
in  this  home.  Salem,  you  know,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  We  saw  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  which  is  at  present 
owned  privately.  It  is  hoped  that  some  day  it 
will  be  owned  by  the  City.  In  the  House  of 
Seven  Gables  we  were  taken  up  the  secret 
passage  which  is  built  in  the  chimney  of  a  huge 
fireplace.  I  was  just  moved  into  a  different 
world,  when  going  through  this  romantic  house. 
I  could  see  the  people  who  used  to  love  every 
inch  of  that  home. 

The  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  was  very  inter- 
esting and  contains  many  priceless  and  interest- 
ing articles,  but  there  is  something  about  a 
museum  of  any  kind  that  gives  a  cold  impres- 
sion of  really  great  things.  Nevertheless,  I  did 
feel  in  a  very  homey  atmosphere,  while  I  was 
looking  at  the  different  costumes  of  different 
ages.  There  were  some  gorgeous  gowns  among 
the  collection,  but  such  figures  the  charming 
ladies  were  forced  to  have  in  order  to  wear  the 
above  mentioned  gowns.  Ridiculous !  Even 
if  your  Mother  doesn't  like  your  red  chiffon 
without  a  slip,  tell  her  your  waist  isn't  pulled 
in  so  that  you  are  unable  to  breathe  correctly. 

At  Peabody  Institute,  which  is  also  in  Salem, 
I  saw  the  most  perfect  piece  of  carving  I've 
ever  seen  or  ever  hope  to  see.  It  was  a  rosary 
bead  which,  when  opened,  showed  this  carving. 
In  it,  over  one  hundred  figures  were  carved. 
It  was  simply  beautiful,  and  I  had  a  most  awe- 
some feeling  run  down  my  spine  when  I 
thought  of  the  time  and  patience  put  into  that 
rosary  bead. 
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After  that  we  were  allowed  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. Then  Lasell-ward  bound.  As  we  sang 
and  sang  and  sang  on  our  homeward  journey 
after  dark,  I  was  very  happy,  for  I  felt  as  if 
there. was  so  much  "worth  whileness"  in  our 
big  world.  Heap  much  love, 

H C . 

Thursday,  November  18 :  Virginia  Welling- 
ton was  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Meeting. 

Friday,  November  19 :  Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Mar- 
tin, formerly  teacher  of  Expression  at  Lasell, 
gave  her  nationally  famous  reading  of  "If  I 
were  King"  by  Justine  McCarthy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Senior  Class. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  all  lived  with  Fran- 
cois Villon  in  France  and  wished  that  he  might 
have  had  a  real  chance  of  being  king. 

Sunday,  November  21 :  At  our  Fireside  Ves- 
per Service  we  were  indeed  glad  to  welcome 
Miss  Martha  Ffartman,  who  in  her  very  charm- 
ing way  told  us  of  her  experiences  at  a  Girls' 
School  in  Lima,  Peru.  The  land  of  South 
America  holds  a  great  fascination  for  most  of 
us  and  Miss  Ffartman  has  the  gift  of  portraying 
its  life  and  its  problems  both  sympathetically 
and  vividly. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

September  22:  To  our  schedule  has  been 
added  conferences  in  Expression  for  Grades  9 
and  10,  with  Miss  Stearns  of  the  Upper  School 
a  director. 

September  28:  Miss  Potter  dined  at  Wood- 
land Park  and  was  welcomed  by  the  resident 
students  of  both  departments.  After  dinner 
Miss  Potter  held  a  reception  in  the  Blue  Room 
and  addressed  the  girls  briefly. 

October  1  :  Mrs.  McDonald  entertained  at 
afternoon  tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Howard  Wilder 
(Esther  Nichols).  Mrs.  Wilder's  friends  at 
Lasell  were  delighted  to  see  her  again. 

October  2 :  A  lovely  day  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  -the  new  girls  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  (be  New  England  villages  and  the 


old  girls  feeling  a  friendly  and  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  annual  historical  excursion. 

A  jolly  time  in  the  evening  at  the  Auburn- 
dale  Club  carnival. 

October  5  :  To  Symphony  concert  in  Au- 
burndale. 

October  8:  We  were  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Amesbury,  who  addressed  the  Junior  School  at 
Chapel. 

October  11:  Woodland  Park  was  happy  to 
unite  with  their  friends  at  Bragdon  Hall  in 
welcoming  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ordway  and  Ruth  Ord- 
way,  Lasell  '22. 

October  12 :  Mrs.  Winslow  was  our  guest  at 
Chapel.  A  play  written  and  produced  by  the 
eighth  grade  commemorated  the  arrival  of 
Columbus  in  America. 

October  28 :  The  ninth  and  tenth  grades  at- 
tended the  Harvard-Cambridge  debate  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston. 

October  25 :  Mrs.  McDonald  left  for  Mont- 
real and  Ottawa  for  a  two  weeks'  holiday.  Re- 
turning Nov.  10,  she  brought  to  her  friends  at 
Lasell  greetings  from  Miss  Hemmeon,  who  is 
doing  post  graduate  work  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity. 


PERSONALS 

The  latest  Lasell  girl  to  arrive  is  little  Chris- 
tine Louise  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Christine 
Lalley  Sullivan,  '23,  born  November  1,  and  ac- 
cording to  Betty  Oppel,  from  her  grandfather's 
testimony  she  must  be  perfect.  Welcome  to 
this  dear  new  Lasell  girl ! 

One  of  the  joys  which  so  often  come  to 
Lasell  in  the  reports  which  register  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  graduates  and  old  girls,  came  in 
a  recent  letter  of  appreciation  from  Asuncion 
Pascual,  '26,  of  Fajardo,  P.  R. 

She  writes  to  Mrs.  Winslow :  "At  last  I  am 
getting  around  to  write  the  letter  I  have  been 
intending  to  write  for  some  time.  It  is  so 
wonderful  to  be  back  home  that  time  seems  to 
go  quicker.  I  miss  Lasell  and  the  girls  very 
much,  and  spend  many  hours  thinking  and  talk- 
ing about  you  all.  Mother  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  and  Dr.  Winslow  and  we  hope 
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that  some  time  soon  you  will  come  to  Porto  recognized  me  as  a  fellow  countrywoman.     I 

Rico.     We  will  be  very  glad  to  welcome  you.  confessed  to  being  a  New  Englander  and  she 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  a  new  Porto  Rico  from  replied,  'I  am  from  the  West  but  went  to  school 

that  you  saw  when  you  first  came.  in  Massachusetts  and  graduated  in  1880  from 

"As  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  what  I  Lasell  Seminary.' '  She  asked  Eva  if  she 
am  doing,  I  will  tell  you  about  my  work.  I  am  chanced  to  know  anything  of  her  classmate, 
working  as  dietitian  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospi-  Lillie  Potter.  "When  you  meet  her,"  added 
tal,  the  best  one  on  the  Island.  I  am  the  only  Amelia  Watson,  "tell  her  I  have  tried  to  do 
Porto  Rican  dietitian  here  and  we  are  planning  something  worth  while  in  life."  And  one  of 
to  take  in  girls  from  the  University  as  student  the  things  Amelia  has  done  is  to  present  a 
dietitians  to  send  to  the  other  hospitals  of  the  $100,000  women's  dormitory  to  one  of  the 
island.  This  is  the  first  year  of  Dietetics  in  the  Women's  Colleges  in  the  West,  Miss  Potter 
University  and  the  girls  seem  to  be  very  much  says  that  only  once  during  the  many  years  since 
interested  in  it.  I  enjoy  my  work  because  I  their  graduation  has  word  come  from  this  class- 
like it  and  because  I  know  I  am  doing  a  little  mate,  but  it  was  worth  while  waiting  for  such 
good  for  Porto  Rico,  for  our  food  is  so  poorly  a  good  report.  / 

adapted  to  our  climate.     I  am  getting  $125  and  Helen  Head,  '28,  has  been  entertaining  her 

my  board,  which  I  think  is  very  good  for  a  dear  mother  and  our  senior,   Louisa  Mueller 

beginner.  was  made  happy  recently  by  a  visit  from  her 

"We  have  the  most  interesting  diets  to  pre-  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Mueller, 

pare,  especially  in  sprue  and  beri-beri,  and  work  Many  Lasell  students  of  the  past  45  years 

in   connection    with    the    'School    of    Tropical  will. recall  a  genial  friend  and  neighbor  in  the 

Medicine'  which  was  just  recently  inaugurated,  person  of   Mr.   Isaac   Snow  Dillingham,   over 

When  you  come  over  you   will  see  the  nice  forty  years  superintendent  of  our  local  Metho- 

new  buildings  San  Juan  has  now.  dist  Church   Sunday  School  and  at  one  time 

"I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  trustee   of   Lasell   Seminary.     His  translation 

yourselves  and  Lasell.     Please  give  my  kind-  occurred  in  November  and  Lasell's  sincere  sym- 

est  regards  to  Marjorie  and  tell  her  I  am  wait-  pathy  is   extended  to  his  bereaved   family,  a 

ing  to  see  her  in  Porto  Rico  soon.     I  hope  she  member  of  which,   Frances   Bent  Dillingham, 

is  keeping  her  splendid  record  of  past  years.  the  author,  was  a  Lasell  student  and  later  a 

"My  best  wishes  for  you  and  Dr.  Winslow."  valued  member  of  our  faculty. 

A  classmate  of  Asuncion  Pascual,  Marjorie  A  November  number  of  the  Peoria,  Illinois, 

Allen,  '26,  (daughter  of  Annie  Mae  Pinkham,  Journal  Transcript  gives  a  report  of  a  Mission- 

'02)   did  not  write,  but  to  our  joy  brought  in  ary  Conference  held  in  that  city  and  in  this 

person  her  report  of  her  present  work.     She,  report  has  this  to  say  of   Clementina  Butler, 

with  her  classmates,  Isabel  Africa,  '26,  Gladys  1879-1880:    "Miss  Butler  is  known  to  almost 

Slocum,  '26,  and  Martha  Carl,  '26,  are  now  en-  every  Methodist  woman  in  the  world.     She  is 

rolled   at    New    Hampshire    State   University,  the  curator  of  the  Missionary  Museum  of  the 

Marjorie  as  usual  looked  the  picture  of  health,  Methodist  Church  and  Home  Base  Secretary  of 

and  notwithstanding  a   strenuous   program   is  the  New  England  Branch.     Her  valuable  arti- 

keeping  up  her  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirits.  cles  on  Mexico  have  been  widely  read." 

/    While  the  guest  of  her  classmate,  Mrs.  Silas  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  parents  of  Mrs.  Earl 

Peirce,    '80,    Miss    Potter   had    an    interesting  Ordway,    are   now    residents    of    Auburndale, 

meeting  with  Eva  Robertson,   1903-1904,  and  and  to  the  joy  of  their  daughter  and  family 

Mary  Dodge  Whittemore,  1903-1904.     During  have  bought  the  home  next  door  to  Mr.  Ord- 

the  few  moments  of  their  visit  Eva  exclaimed :  way's. 

"One  day  last  summer  while  in  Paris,  I  met  Mary  Pryor  is  certainly  a  favored  daughter, 

a  lady  who  declared  herself  an  American  and  for  her  devoted  parents  seem  to  think  nothing 
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of  motoring  over  from  New  Jersey  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  while  here,  generously  entertain 
Mary  and  her  schoolmates. 

In  one  of  her  recent  inimitable  letters  to  Miss 
Witherbee  which  M^ss  Witherbee  generously 
shared  with  us,  Jean  MacKay,  1911,  gives  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  her  unique  Montana  ranch 
life  and  incidentally  refers  to  a  prize  poster 
which  a  girl  guest  had  just  completed  and 
which  Jean  thus  describes :  "This  milk  poster 
had  a  green  background,  a  Holstein  cow  on 
one  side  and  approaching  from  a  barn  a  small 
boy  clad  in  overalls  and  a  huge  straw  hat,  a 
milk  pail  over  his  arm ;  the  lettering  underneath 
read, 

'A  PERFECT  FILLING  STATION.'  " 

A  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  from  dear  Marion 
Shinn,  '11,  is  filled  with  pleasant  surprises.  She 
writes  from  her  home  in  Atlantic  City  of  a 
course  of  lectures  which  she  has  been  enjoying 
and  which  have  been  offered  to  the  public  free 
of  charge,  and  Marion  facetiously  adds  :  "and 
yet  many  people  think  that  you  never  get 
gratuities  in  Atlantic  City."  She  further  adds : 
"Recently  I  have  had  quite  a  revived  interest 
in  my  singing  by  broadcasting  over  WPG,  the 
municipal  station  of  Atlantic  City.  I  will 
never  go  on  a  regular  program  as  they  are  made 
up  too  far  in  advance,  and  I'm  sure  I'd  much 
rather  be  doing  something  else  when  that  time 
rolled  around.  But  when  somebody  disappoints 
(he  program  director,  she  calls  me  and  I  dash  to 
the  rescue  if  I  possibly  can.  Once  I  knew  at 
7.15  that  I  was  to  sing  at  8.  They  tell  me  that 
my  voice  is  admirably  suited  to  radio  work  for 
it  has  the  carrying  quality  and  it  is  far  easier 
to  amplify  a  little  voice  than  it  is  to  tone  down 
a  big  one.  I  stand  as  near  to  the  microphone 
as  I  would  to  the  telephone,  and  I  have  been 
heard  from  Utica  to  Muskegon,  Michigan 
(right  on  the  Lake),  on  the  same  night.  The 
Michigan  people  were  personal  friends  and 
they  wrote  me  that  T  sounded  as  though  I  were 
six  feet  tall  and  had  a  chest  like  a  blacksmith, 
•so  you  see  I  must  have  been  quite  amplified./ 

"Maude  Dunlap  Stewart,  '12  is  the  only  La- 
sell  girl  besides  Olga  Hammell,  '23  that  I  ever 
see.     I  visit  Maude  sometimes  and  she  has  the 


most  adorable  little  blonde  daughter  imagin- 
able— attractive  and  very  bright.  I  think 
Maude  is  entirely  too  modest  in  her  descrip- 
tions of  Leslie. 

"My  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Wither- 
bee and  Mr.  James  Chemistry  Winslow,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  a  most  successful  year  at 
Lasell." 

A  most  attractive  card  has  just  been  received, 
announcing  the  engagement  of  Doris  Katherine 
Lougee,  '24  and  Mr.  Sheldon  Page  Dow.  La- 
sell  extends  her  heartiest  congratulations. 

Two  of  our  former  Lasell  chaplains  have  re- 
cently conducted  the  chapel  services.  Mrs. 
Towne  and  Mrs.  Barris  each  brought  most 
helpful  messages  to  "their  girls"  as  they  still 
call  us. 

In  a  lately  written  letter  from  Doris  Rogers 
Grover,  '20,  she  writes  of  her  meeting  with 
Dorothy  Adams  Crester,  1917-1918  during  a 
recent  visit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  describes 
"Dot"  as  the  same  happy  Lasell  girl.  Doris 
has  moved  to  the  country  largely  because  she 
wished  to  have  more  romping  ground  for  her 
two  lively  little  daughters.  Doris's  climax  is 
worth  while.  "With  the  two  girls  well  and  so 
cute  and  with  the  best  husband  in  the  world, 
I  am  not  asking  for  anything  more." 

About  the  cutest  baby  card  lately  received 
was  one  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  W.  Ken- 
ney,  announcing  the  birth  of  Clara  May  Ken- 
ney  on  Armistice  Day.  The  happy  mother, 
Harriet  D.  Morris,  '18,  writes:  "I  am  offering 
you  another  Lasell  member  in  the  future." 
Come  right  along,  wee  Clara  May.  Your 
mother's  Alma  Mater  is  already  reserving  a 
place  for  you. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  get  a  word  through  our 
Principal  from  Nina  Dietz  Harwood,  '11.  Her 
new  address  is  111  North  33rd  St..  Billings, 
Montana.  On  her  note  she  writes,  "Think  Bil- 
lings will  be  our  address  from  now  on  until  we 
earn  enough  money  practicing  law  to  retire  and 
move  to  Boston.  Found  Helen  Shepard  Tif- 
fany, 1909-1910  here  and  we  have  a  two  mem- 
ber Lasell  Club."  Nina  closes  with  special  re- 
membrances to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  all  who  may 
remember  her. 
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During  the  absence  of  the  Personal  Editor, 
we  learned  that  Helen  Earl,  1919-1920  called 
at  the  seminary.  We  regret  missing  this  for- 
mer Lasell  girl.  Come  again  soon,  Helen, 
please. 

A  card  has  recently  been  received  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  August  Sundh  announcing  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Florence,  1910-'ll  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Haldane,  Jr.  Lasell's  heartiest 
congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haldane. 

The  sad  tidings  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
passing  away  recently  of  Elsie  Kimball  Meakin, 
'18.  We  have  not  yet  learned  the  particulars, 
but  seek  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  and  friends. 

Julia  Klingensmith  has  had  a  visit  recently 
from  her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Klingensmith. 

To  our  great  pleasure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hayden, parents  of  our  Maude  Hayden  Keeney, 
'16  and  Ruth  Hayden  '20,  came  our  way  recent- 
ly. They  were  on  their  way  back  to  Maude's 
home,  the  special  attraction  this  time  being 
Maude's  dear  little  baby.  Two  charming  snap- 
shots were  exhibited  of  mother  and  child  which 
made  us  long  to  join  them  and  have  a  look  at 
this  newest  Lasell  girl.  It  was  certainly  very 
friendly  for  them  to  come  home  to  us  and  we 
were  glad  to  have  a  promise  of  their  return  at 
Commencement  time. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Dinsmore  of  Belfast, 
Maine,  announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter  Ruth,  '23,  to  John  Tilton  of  Portland, 
Maine.  Mr.  Tilton  is  at  present  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  Newton  High  School.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding. 


ANOTHER    PROHIBITION   VICTIM 
Lost — A  fountain  pen  by  a  man  half  filled 
with    ink. 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things  dear   to  the   heart  of    the   student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


X~([)Vet* 


TRADE   MARK    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OrF. 


Early  Winter  Styles 

of 
Smart  Walking  Shoes 


Wafa-IDuer  &ps 


JTOltcmoni  St .    T3x>dt^ri     378  Wdisfiiiujtoii  St. 
2339  Wn&fungton  St..  •ftort&ury 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  {  J™£  }  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Bi 

] 

Er 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

:ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
Dersonal  Greeting  Cards 
igraving          Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

Thdrp&  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond   1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton    Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 


PRINTERS 


Desi 


£ 


tiers 


Tin 


*■ 


ravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcock  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 


Bost 


on 


Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET.  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON   CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co. ,Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WHOLE  SALE 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 

101  Tremont  Street 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Breakers  2365 

Liberty  4265 

"PURITY 

ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 

up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 

PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761   WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  We  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                   CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                       PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETTS  TOURS 

OUT  OF  THE   ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,   Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,    Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

— Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY,  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO   VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 

Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 
Cotton — Wool — Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ENGRAVED   INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton  2104 
for  appointment 


Studio  at 
205  Auburndale  Avenue 


Dwyer   Pearce   &   Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


25  Temple  Place,   Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 

Telephones  Liberty  )  cloo 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 
W.  N.  2457R 


iHteriMtt  dltft  §>ljnp 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Hotel  Waban  Block 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton   1271 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 


200  Single  Sheets,   100  Envelopes      .... 
100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes   .... 

Printed  with  name  and  address 

Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


$1.00 
1.00 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

f\- 

-w     SMi. 

Ma^es  Our  College 

*    /H* 

Ices  Best 

Jk  (/  r 

Try  One  at 

MW^k      LASELL  GIRLS 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

^■frV     B       are   invited  to  make 
lM          ■       JAYS   their  Clothes 

TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

lM 

»--■              Headquarters.    We  nave 

>fl    1      THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 

■     1              modest  prices. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

EWfiF'      Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 

m   ■              Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 

J     *               Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 

mk      m             Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 

"                        Riding  Togs,  Accessories 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

Compliments  of 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

DANGELMAYER'S 

BOSTON 

THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH    PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving                Facials               Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring                        Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

- 

E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndale 
Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 

Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing                                                 Water  Waving 

Manicuring                                   French  Curling 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials                     Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 
Telephone  W.N.  23 17 
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PICOT  EDGE  HOSIERY 

ALL  CHIFFON  FROM  TOE  TO  TOP 

$1.59 

FROM  IRREGULAR  LOTS 

VALUE  OF  REGULARS,  $4.50 


SHEER 
CHIFFON 

Silk  to  the  Hem 

$1.39 

First   Quality 
Full  Fashioned 

HOSIERY 
REPAIRING 

Runs  taken  up 
and   made    to 
iook  like  new 

Mayer  Hosiery  Company 

Colonial  Building — Second  Floor 

100  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

BOSTON  PROVIDENCE  PAWTUCKET 


The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 
and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 


THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER,  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 


AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 
Furs  Remodelled  Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET.  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Will  call  for  and  deliver  Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 


The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  1 1  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,     5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

BLOOM  &  COHEN 

TAILORS,  CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For  Reference  or  Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


J.  F.  McGREENERY,  Jr. 


Washington  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 


CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
MAGAZINES 


SANDWICHES 

SODA 

FRUIT 


Telephone  W.  N.  1802 


THE  CORNER  STORE 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

7 1 1    Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM    GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Compliments 
of  the 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 


DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 

SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 
Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Teleph 


one 


Back  Bay  2480 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

THE    BEST   RESULTS   ARE    OBTAINED    BY   USING 

* 

Baker's   Chocolate 

(Blue  Wrapper,  Yellow  Label) 

In  making  Cakes,  Pies,  Puddings,  Frosting,  Ice 
Cream,  Sauces,  Fudges,  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks 
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ACCIDENTAL  LOVE 

David  Norton,  like  most  young  men  of  this 
modern  day,  was  discontented.  He  was  bored 
with  life,  for  he  was  just  out  of  college  and 
felt  there  was  nothing-  left  for  him  to  do. 
However,  to  look  at  him  one  could  not  help 
but  realize  that  he  was  a  youth  who  wanted  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world.  This  characteristic 
was  reflected  in  a  cheerful  smile  which  he 
wore  continually.  Many  a  time  when  his  dis- 
contentment was  at  its  height  his  smile  would 
start  to  fade,  but  before  long  some  invisible 
power  would  bring  it  back  to  life.  Thus  he 
was  well-liked  and  had  many  friends.  They 
all  admired  this  tall  youth  with  his  wavy, 
blond  hair.  Many  a  debutante  would  have 
been  glad  to  boast  of  an  engagement  with  him, 
but  he  was  impartial  to  all.  He  played  and 
acted  gaily  with  whomever  he  chanced  to  be, 
but  all  the  time  within  himself  there  was  a 
smouldering  fire.  His  father  had  offered  to 
take  him  into  the  lumber  business,  but  Dave 
could  not  imagine  the  idea  of  staying  in  an 
office  and  dictating  letters  day  in  and  day  out. 

As  the  Nortons'  home  was  in  San  Francisco 
and  close  to  the  ocean,  Dave  had  learned  to  love 
the  Pacific.  From  the  age  of  twelve  he  had 
always  known  how  to  run  boats  and  had  often 
threatened  to  run  away  to  sea.  But  his  father 
had  restrained  him  at  home  and  the  boy  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  the  life  of 
a  sailor  until  his  twenty-second  birthday — the 
year  that  he  graduated  from  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

In  the  company  of  an  old  captain,  Dave  went 
on  an  exploration  trip  to  the  South  Pole  and 
became  so  interested  in  those  lands  beyond  the 


equator  that  he  decided  to  find  out  more  about 
the  Pacific  islands.  The  following  summer  he 
set  sail  with  a  party  of  friends  from  San 
Francisco,  contemplating  the  new  discoveries 
that  he  felt  he  was  going  to  make.  For  five 
days  the  ship  cruised  peacefully  along,  grad- 
ually drawing  nearer  to  the  Philippines  and 
Indo-China. 

The  weather  had  been  typical  of  those 
tropical  climates — first,  sun,  then  rain,  until 
the  voyagers  felt  they  knew  Old  Father  Time 
and  the  Four  Elements  through  and  through. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  most  affairs,  they  had  not 
experienced  the  greatest,  the  most  devastating 
— that  which  was  the  hurricane  coupled  with 
the  tidal  wave.  Each  member  of  the  party  at 
some  time  or  another  had  mentioned  how  well 
they  liked  the  ocean  life  with  its  thrills  and 
joys,  but  only  one  lived  to  tell  of  its  cruelty. 

The  yacht  had  been  rolling  over  the  waves 
toward  its  destination  like  a  swan  who  knows 
her  daily  food  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  pool 
and  she  must  swim  fast  to  reach  it.  The  party 
was  especially  hilarious,  for  they  knew  on  the 
morrow  they  would  set  foot  on  land.  None 
gave  thought  to  the  clouds  that  were  slowly 
piling  up  on  the  horizon  until  the  captain 
quietly  called  the  merrymakers  together  and 
requested  them  to  notice  the  low  funnel-like 
haze  in  the  distance.  Some  regarded  it  in 
sport,  but  others  knew  the  true  meaning  and 
withdrew  with  the  captain  to  discuss  their 
plight. 

They  realized  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
hurricane  travels  and  were  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  to  do.  Even  while  they  were  talking  the 
whirlwind  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they 
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felt  the  faint  breeze  which  fast  swelled  into 
a  strong  wind.  The  boat  began  to  rock  and 
the  waves  beat  against  its  sides.  Harder  and 
harder  the  wind  blew  until  the  tiny  ship  was 
like  a  plaything  in  a  child's  hand;  it  rolled 
this  way  and  that,  and  its  deck  became  so 
flooded  with  water  that  the  passengers  had  to 
take  to  the  two  life  boats.  Now  the  ocean 
showed  its  cruelty,  for  with  one  gurgle  and 
one  roar  of  maliciousness  it  skillfully  picked 
up  the  two  frail  barks  and  tossed  them  to  their 
destruction.  He  who  had  been  bored  with  life 
was  now  given  an  opportunity  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  it,  for  when  Death  called  to'  him, 
he  thrust  her  away. 

Mariam  Richardson,  '28. 
(to  be  continued) 


HUGH  WALPOLE'S  LECTURE 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  Hugh  Walpole's  lecture  on  "Victorian 
Novels  Contrasted  with  Modern  Novels,"  at 
Jordan  Hall,  the  afternoon  of  November  22, 
carried  away  a  pleasant  memory  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly clear  and  enlightening  discourse 
made  additionally  interesting  by  the  speaker's 
easy,  conversational  manner  and  attractive  per- 
sonality. Doubtless  some  of  our  number  were 
rather  disappointed  to  find  that  an  author  as 
popular  as  Mr.  Walpole  should  have  such  a 
perfectly  normal,  congenial  appearance.  We 
are  inclined  to  associate  authors  with  some 
sort  of  superior  breed  of  mankind  that  in 
everyday  life  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Possibly  we  have  good 
reason  for  singular  ideas  about  some  of  them, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  not  of 
that  variety. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  treating  such  an  immense  topic 
from  a  purely  personal  standpoint  and  mod- 
estly added  that  it  would  be  open  to  any  criti- 
cism his  listeners  desired  to  make.  We 
appreciated  Mr.  Walpole's  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  we  were  sure  the  majority  of  the 
audience  were  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
discussion,  besides  being  greatly  entertained 
with  his  witty  and  slightly  ironical  remarks. 


His  next  statement  concerned  the  way  in 
which  people  should  consider  literature.  First, 
we  ought  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
novels  if  we  attempt  to  judge  modern  ones. 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  childish 
sense  in  our  criticism.  Many  fail  to  apply 
simple  reasoning  in  contemplating  a  book. 
Furthermore,  forget  to  look  at  the  novel  as  a 
whole  and  just  muse  over  the  features  that 
have  impressed  the  most.  We  desire  to  ap- 
pear clever  and  that,  according  to  this  author, 
is  to  blind  our  attitude.  "To  think  construc- 
tively," says  Mr.  Walpole,  "we  must  not  nibble 
at  books,  but  try  to  get  some  clear  outline  of 
them." 

From  this  frankly  expressed  viewpoint  he 
proceeded  to  talk  over  several  essential  quali- 
ties of  authors,  an  important  one  being  the 
ability  of  the  author  to  be  a  real  creator,  the 
proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  readiness  of 
the  reader  to  understand  his  creation.  He 
named  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  exponents  of  this  art  and  gave  a  resume 
of  the  famous  man  that,  in  itself,  was  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  aforementioned  quality. 
So  excellent,  in  fact,  that  he  was  interrupted 
with  much  applause  upon  its  conclusion.  He 
remarked,  "To  produce  the  finest  effect  spon- 
taneous beauty  needs  to  accompany  creations. 
For  instance,  to  originate  a  character  whose 
soul,  by  the  writer's  interpretation,  will  touch 
the  reader's  soul  with  quick  understanding  and 
sympathy.  Such  powerful  creations  are  not 
originated  by  the  emotions  of  a  novelist,  but 
are  carefully  drawn  from  his  brain." 

After  having  brought  to  our  minds  these 
few  fundamentals,  Mr.  Walpole  started  his 
analysis  of  the  Victorian  novel.  Among  the 
more  significant  things  mentioned  was  the 
fact  that  the  novels  of  that  period  haven't  any 
plot  and  the  number  of  characters  is  unlimited. 
Such  freedom  gave  the  writers  of  that  day  a 
much  wider  opportunity  for  creative  power, 
and  in  this  he  referred  to  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray as  examples.  Another  prominent  char- 
acteristic is  the  moral  outline  of  the  novels. 
It  is  so  revealed  that  it  becomes  overdrawn 
and   detracts    from    the    other   merits    of    the 
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book.  Heroes  of  such  stories  accordingly 
have  to  have  an  aspect  akin  to  a  warrior's, 
only  rendering  their  valiant  fights  on  the 
battlefields  of  life,  instead  of  on  the  battle- 
fields of  war. 

Previous  to  the  time  1880,  Mr.  Walpole 
thought  the  English  novel  was  something  like 
a  child  in  the  early  stages  of  its  infancy.  The 
people  then  began  to  look  around  for  some 
adequate  instruction  for  the  youngster.  It  load 
played  and  babbled  away  its  babyhood  to  ex- 
treme satisfaction  and  now  came  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  old  enough  to  be  educated, 
hence  what  did  they  do,  but  look  across  the 
channel  for  assistance.  By  adopting  the  more 
highly  developed  literary  ideas  of  the  French, 
it  was  as  if  they  had  hired  a  French  governess 
for  the  child.  From  that  time  forward,  the 
Victorian  novel  has  witnessed  its  gradual  trans- 
formation into  our  modern  novel. 

Mr.  Walpole  named  Arnold  Bennett,  John 
Galsworthy  and  H.  G.  Wells  as  foremost 
creators  or  molders  of  the  new  realism  that  so 
marks  the  present-day  literature.  It  was  good 
to  hear  some  justifiable  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  so-called  realism,  for  if  any  word  has 
been  abused  and  misinterpreted,  it  is  this  one. 
This  author  defines  it  as  "The  unacknowl- 
edged, final,  whole,  absolute  truth."  And,  in- 
deed, if  this  be  it,  we  are  a  long  way  from  the 
Victorian  manner  of  portrayal.  He  went  on 
to  claim  that  the  real  artist  of  today  searches 
for  the  truth  of  existence,  and  considers  the 
details  and  observations  of  life  as  mediums 
for  his  final  ultimatum.  Such  a  search  neces- 
sitates fine  mental  activities  and  thereby 
makes  contemplative  mental  analysis  a  habit. 
A  writer  of  today  never  writes  on  a  subject 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with,  hence  we  find 
many  subjects  of  very  ordinary  sources  writ- 
ten up,  that  would  never  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  discussion  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  present-day  author  requires  close  contact 
with  his  topic  to  produce  the  desired  reality. 
A  story  like  "Lochinvar"  for  example,  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  for  that  calls  for  purely 
external  imaginative   force,  whereas  the  very 


essence   of   modern  writing  is   deep,    concen-. 
trated,  internal  imaginative   force. 

The  predominance  of  external  qualities, 
Mr.  Walpole  thinks,  has  performed  in  every 
Way  in  the  Victorian  age.  They  are  related 
to  characters  and  not,  as  in  modern  novels, 
the  characters  related  to  them.  He  gave  as 
illustrations  David  in  Dickens'  "David  Copper- 
field,"  on  his  way  to  school  buying  the  meagre 
breakfast.  The  breakfast,  the  surroundings, 
the  situation  are  nothing  without  David.  One 
would  not  be  bothered  reading  the  facts  if 
David  was  not  concerned  with  them.  And  as 
a  striking  contrast,  he  cited  Soames  Forsyte 
taking  a  meal  in  his  luxuriously  appointed 
dining-room,  as  described  in  Galsworthy's 
"Forsyte  Saga."  Everything  connected  with 
the  room  and  the  meal  radiates  atmosphere, 
entirely  unattached  from  the  man  who  enters 
it.  The  picture  could  stand  alone  and  be 
attractive  enough  to  maintain  people's  interest, 
without  the  addition  of  a  character. 

We  are  left  to  draw  our  own  conclusions 
from  Mr.  Walpole's  opinion  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct periods  of  novel  writing,  although  we 
are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  period 
he  considers  the  more  progressive. 

Aside  from  his  main  topic,  Mr.  Walpole 
gave  an  entertaining  story  of  how  inspiration 
is  sometimes  received  by  an  author  without 
any  effort  on  his  part  to  bring  it  forth.  This, 
it  appears,  is  the  unusual  case,  for  most  novels, 
as  he  before  stated,  take  persistent  and  careful 
brain  study.  On  entering  his  study  one  day 
he  observed  a  fly  on  the  ceiling  and  without 
any  conscious  purpose  he  gazed  at  it  for  some 
time.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
cold,  malevolent  eyes  of  the  fly  caused  him  to 
remember  a  certain  woman,  who,  as  he  re- 
flected, seemed  to  have  the  same  type  of  eyes 
as  the  fly  he  was  watching. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  a  "pension"  in 
Switzerland  that  he  had  noticed  the  woman, 
also  a  guest  of  the  house,  who  apparently  had 
a  most  uncongenial  and  unapproachable  per- 
sonality. She  had  never  been  known  to  con- 
verse with  anybody  and  from  all  appearances 
lived   quite   apart    from   social   contact.     One 
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evening  while  he  was  at  dinner  this  woman 
entered  the  dining-room.  All  of  a  sudden 
upon  noticing  a  very  remarkable  necklace  on 
a  young  girl  sitting  some  way  from  her,  she 
went  over  to  the  fair  damsel  and  eagerly 
exclaimed  over  the  beautiful  piece  of  jewelry. 
The  girl  was  naturally  embarrassed,  for  the 
latter's  excitement  was  ill-concealed.  A  warm 
smile  completely  overcame  the  generally  un- 
perturbed features  of  the  woman's  stern  coun- 
tenance, when  almost  at  once  it  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  came  a  ghastly  look  of  envy 
and  resentment.  Without  uttering  a  word,  she 
let  go  the  lovely  article  she  had  been  so  covet- 
ously fingering  and  turning  she  went  to  her 
own  table,  ordered  her  dinner  and  ate  it  in 
her  customary  forbidable  manner. 

In  associating  this  one  incident  with  the  fly 
on  the  wall,  Walpole  conceived  a  character 
out  of  this  woman,  who  had  as  her  chief 
quality  a  craving  for  beautiful  jewelry  that 
became  a  devouring  passion.  With  the  char- 
acter came  the  outline  of  the  story  and  within 
six  short  weeks  the  author  had  written  "The 
Old  Ladies,"  destined  to  become  a  "best  seller." 
In  looking  back  on  the  creation  of  this  book, 
he  claims  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  be- 
longing to  him.  He  prefers  to  dismiss  it  from 
his  mind  and  is  rather  irritated  when  people 
insist  upon  referring  to  it.  Hence,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  what  we  often  term  "gift  of 
genius"  in  reality  is  not  favored  by  the  artist. 
He  appreciates  more  the  achievement  that  has 
afforded  him  the  most  painstaking  effort  and 
diligent  concentration. 

Edith  L.  Thorpe,  '27. 


THE  QUEST 

"Yes !  You  may  go  !"  There,  the  permis- 
sion has  been  obtained,  you  have  the  afternoon 
off,  the  list  of  people  whom  you  are  sure  you 
can  interest — what  more?  Surely  the  rest  will 
be  an  afternoon's  pleasure  with  the  various 
incidents  which  will  occur  —  and  with  this 
happy,  optimistic  thought,  you  board  the  train 
to  Boston  on  your  quest  for  ads  for  the 
Leaves. 


All  the  way  in  you  gather  together  your 
most  persuasive,  forceful  arguments  for  the 
necessity  in  advertising,  while  you  contem- 
plate an  easy  victory  with  a  signed  contract  as 
the  result. 

You  finally  arrive  in  Boston,  straighten 
your  hat,  push  a  few  stray  locks  back  and 
start  bravely  on  to  your  first  interview.  The 
first  name  on  the  list  is  A — .  That  should  not 
prove  to  be  difficult.  Assuredly  they  will  not 
refuse  what  they  have  granted  for  many 
years — and  with  this  pleasant  thought  and  a 
happy  frame  of  mind  you  enter  the  well- 
known  establishment. 

"Is  the  advertising  manager  in  ?  No  ?  When 
do  you  expect  him  back?  Oh — I'll  return 
later,  thank  you."  With  this  you  leave,  won- 
dering why  your  return  visit  is  looked  on 
with  so  little  delight.  But  then — he  was  only 
a  salesman  and  of  course  is  interested  in  his 
own  customers. 

And  once  more,  with  renewed  energy  you 
fare  forth.  This  time  you  are  more  success- 
ful in  that  you  are  admitted,  at  least  to  the 
office  of  the  one  you  seek. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  advertising  manager.  What 
can  I  do  for  you?"  in  gruff  tones. 

"I'm  from  Lasell  Seminary  and  would  like 
to  obtain  an  ad  from  you  for  the  Lasell 
Leaves" — and  with  this  object  as  your  in- 
centive you  start  explaining  the  merits,  de- 
vices and  benefits  of  advertising.  After  what 
seems  like  an  eternity  your  price  list  is  re- 
quested and  once  more  you  eagerly  anticipate 
a  victory.  Finally,  you  emerge  from  the  pri- 
vate office,  that  sanctum  dear  to  the  heart  of 
its  occupant,  who  feels  secluded  from  the  end- 
less rush  going  on  all  about  him.  He  will 
"think  it  over — and  let  you,  knofw."  You 
hope  fervently  that  his  mood  will  contain 
generous  principles  when  he  turns  to  this  im- 
portant detail,  so  that  your  call  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

For  those  who  take  a  keen  delight  in  the 
study  of  characters,  the  search  for  advertise- 
ments should  afford  a  great  deal  of  delight, 
for  assuredly  in  this  field  one  meets  and  talks 
with    many    and    varied   characters.      In    one 
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office  you  may  meet  a  charming,  elderly 
woman,  a  woman  with  intelligence  and  kindli- 
ness, a  woman  with  whom  you  would  like  to 
talk  for  hours  of  personal,  intimate  things — 
perhaps  over  dainty  china.  In  another  office 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  in  the  presence  of 
an  ogre,  a  gruff,  quick-tempered  one,  whose 
sullen  brows  knit  fiercely  and  whose  furrowed 
face  shows  unrestraint  of  passions.  You 
emerge  feeling  very  much  as  though  you  had 
been  in  a  lion's  den  and  escaped  luckily  and 
at  precisely  the  right  moment.  You  may  meet 
some  who  cannot  grant  your  request  and  yet 
who  have  impressed  upon  you  their  reason  in 
such  a  manner  that  you  cannot  help  but  respect 
their  own  foresight.  Some  will  make  you  feel 
as  though  you  were  a  personage  of  importance 
to  be  admired  and  deferred  to — others  make 
you  wonder  why  on  earth  you're  there  anyway. 
Yes !  many  are  the  characters  whom  one  meets 
and  accosts  in  this  worthy  profession  and  if 
he  has  grit  and  personality,  and  is  not  over- 
sensitive, he  will  succeed  in  the  end. 

When  the  afternoon  is  over  and  you  are 
speeding  on  your  way  back  to  Auburndale  and 
Lasell,  you  look  over  your  afternoon's  results. 
Two  contracts,  three  more  that  are  being 
"thought  over" — one  which  you're  sure  you'll 
obtain,  two  who  weren't  in — to  see  later — and 
many  distinctive  personalities  which,  strung 
with  others  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
help  to  make  up  the  Rosary  of  Life. 

— Rosalie  Brightman,  '27. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

"Peg,  is  everything  packed?  Did  you  put 
in  my  blue  socks?  You  didn't  forget  your 
skates,  did  you?  Oh  !  where  did  I  put  my  wool 
mittens?  Here  they  are.  There,  everything 
is  ready,  and  there's  the  bell  for  breakfast. 
Bring  your  bags  clown  now,  because  we  are 
supposed  to  leave  them  in  the  front  hall. 
I  furry,  Peg." 

What  a  mad  scramble.  ( rirls  hurrying  down 
to  breakfast,  carrying  their  suitcases  to  the 
hall,  back  and  forth, — you  can  feel  the  very 
excitement  in  the  air.     You  ask  what  day  it 


is?  Where  are  they  going?  It  is  none  other 
than  Friday,  February  12,  1926  and  they  are 
all  going  to  the  White  Mountains  for  the  week- 
end. Breakfast  over,  the  girls  hurry  down  to 
make  the  8.30  train,  some  carrying  skates, 
cameras,  coats,  etc.,  and  every  one  looking  so 
happy  ihey  could  burst.  At  the  station  each 
girl  is  given  her  ticket.  As  the  train  pulls 
into  Auburndale,  the  passengers  wake  up  and 
wonder  from  where  on  earth  so  many  jolly 
girls  descended.  Into  South  Station  and  then 
across  Boston  to  North  Station,  where  once 
again  they  board  a  train,  but  this  time,  "The 
Train." 

"All  aboard."     They  are  off. 

"Jane,  come  over  and  sit  with  me.  Wait, 
hand  me  that  book.  When  do  we  eat?  Great 
heavens,  we  just  started." 

Here  a  group  of  girls  are  reading  College 
Humor.  There  a  group  are  singing  "Lasell." 
While  still  others  are  wandering  back  and 
forth,  and  wildly  exclaiming,  burst  forth  and 
as  the  train  goes  farther  North  they  catch 
glimpses  of  the  snow-clad  hills  and  lofty  fir 
trees. 

Lunch  at  last !  How  they  have  waited  for 
it.  All  packed  in  little  individual  boxes  !  What 
good  thing's  to  eat !  cake,  sandwiches,  potato 
chips,  etc.  Then  a  few  more  hours'  riding, 
and  the  train  comes  to  a  stop.  At  last,  "Inter- 
vale," and  all  off. 

There  is  another  mad  scramble  to  be  the 
first  off  the  train,  and  here  at  the  station  they 
find  waiting  for  them  two  large  sleighs  to 
take  them  to  the  hotel.  At  first,  perhaps, 
many  do  not  notice  so  much  of  the  scenery. 
They  are  too  excited  over  their  first  sleigh 
ride  of  the  year,  and  in  examining  the  hos- 
pitable hotel  where  they  are  to  stay.  A  huge 
fire  is  crackling  brightly  in  the  fireplace  and 
everywhere  there  is  a  sign  of  welcome  to  the 
girls.  But  now  what  is  that  Mr.  Seikel  is 
saying  ? 

"Girls,  we  have  two  hours  before  dinner 
time.  All  those  who  want  to  go  snowshoeing 
meet  me  in  front  in  fifteen  minutes." 

In  fifteen  minutes,  ten  or  fifteen  girls  ap- 
pear to  meet  him. 
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"But,  Mr.  Seikel,  how  do  you  put  them  on  ?  but  at  the  call  to  come  outside  again  every  one 

I've  never  snowshoed  in  my  life — look — is  this  dashed   for  coats  and  gloves.     Once  outside, 

right?     Oh,  Dottie,  how  stupid  I  feel,  like  a  to  their  delight  and  surprise  they  found  the 

duck!     Oh,  come  help  me  get  up.     I  swear  I  hill    sparkling   and    lit    up    by    many    electric 

can't  stand  on  these."  lights.     There  were  prizes  offered   for  those 

How  very  awkward  every  one  feels  at  first,  who  could  stay  on  queerly  shaped  sleds,  go 

Your  legs   seem  so   far  apart,   and   you   feel  down  the  hill  successfully  in  a  huge  tin  pan, 

so  ridiculous.     But  watch  Mr.  Seikel ;  he  will  or  those   who   could   go   the   farthest   on  the 

show  you,  and  soon  they  all  start  off,  shuffling  toboggan   slide.      The   skating  rink,   too,   was 

their  feet,  and  within  a  very  short  time,  they  illuminated,   and  girls   glided  gracefully   here 

have  all  caught  the  knack  of  it  and  are  gliding  and  there.     Then,  too,  there  was  skiing  and 

over  the  frozen  earth  in  perfect  ease.  many   found  they  could  reach  the  bottom  of 

But  now  for  the  first  time  they  realize  this  the  hill  successfully  when  a  few  minutes  be- 

is  something  new,  different,  and  the  girls  stop  fore  they  had  protested  it  couldn't  be  done, 

spellbound  as  they  gaze  at  the  wide,  majestic  The    cold    crisp   air    stung   their    cheeks    and 

beauty  of  the  distant  mountains.     The  sun  is  every  one  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  living, 

setting,  and  all  the  mountains  are  rose-clad,  The  stars  were  brilliant  and  the  contrast  of 

and  far  in  the  distance,  standing  quite  apart  the  dark  heavens  and  the  glittering  snow  re- 

and    alone,    they    see     Mt.    Washington,   the  minded  one  of  far-away  lands.    By  ten  o'clock 

highest   and   most  beautiful   of   all.      It   is   a  every  girl  was  tired  and  willing  to  go  in  and 

picture  no  artist  could  catch  with  a  brush,  no  sit  around  the  roaring  fire  and  tell  stories,  and 

poet  with  his  pen,  and  it  enters  and  flashes  later  to  go  laughingly  off  to  bed,  to  sleep  the 

upon  their   minds,  —  a  memory  never   to   be  deep  sleep  that  comes  only  when  one  is  very 

forgotten.     In  this   one   silent   moment,   how  tired  and  very  happy. 

much  nearer  to  God  they  seem,  as  they  realize  Saturday — and  many  sports  offered  to  the 

what  a  great  and  wonderful  Power  He  must  girls.  One  party  left  in  huge  sleighs  to  be  gone 

be  to  create  such  a  divine  scene.  all  morning.  Others  went  horseback  riding  and 

Then  the  crowd  enters  a  woods,  one  of  the  still    others    went    "trailing."    Another    crowd 

famous  fir  tree  woods,  and  with  Mr.  Seikel's  once  again  don  snowshoes  and  are  off  to  climb 

guidance  are  led  through  a  perfect  fairy  land.  Mt.  Surprise.    This  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 

The  ground  is   covered   with   snow,   and   the  ful  things  offered.     It  is  hard  work  and  in 

golden  streaks  of  the  sun  are  playing  upon  it,  some  places  seems  almost  impossible,  but  to 

as  it  falls  through  the  thick  branches  of  the  tread  through  the  silent  pine  woods  and  see  ? 

stately  fir  trees.     Here  are  little  rabbit  tracks,  little  rabbit  dart  along,  to  catch  a  flash  of  blue 

while  there  larger  ones  are  seen.     But  as  the  as  a  blue  jay  has  been  frightened,  and  finally 

woods  grow  gray,  the  crowd  leaves  the  little  the  last  effort  to  reach  the  summit  and  be  able 

forest  and  finds  itself  just  behind  the  hotel,  to  see  miles  and  miles, — no  girl  will  ever  regret 

and  for  the  first  time  realizes  that  every  one  it.     And  then  the  great   fun — coming  down ! 

is  famished!  By  a  trick  way,  Mr.  Seikel  shows  them  how 

When  the  dinner  bell  booms  forth  its  call,  they  can  sit  on  their  snow  shoes  and  slide  down 
no  one  is  found  lagging  behind,  but  in  a  minute  deep  places.  This  is  a  new  experience  to  every 
the  large  cheery  dining  room  is  filled  with  rosy  girl  and  a  thrill  she'll  retell  time  and  time 
cheeked  girls,  all  eager  to  sit  down  and  eat.  again.  In  fact  some  girls  enjoyed  it  so  much 
And  what  a  dinner!  All  you  can  eat  of  de-  they  climbed  Mt.  Surprise  four  times! 
licious,  hot,  home-cooked  food, — and  not  a  The  party  who  have  returned  from  "trail- 
girl  ever  left  that  room  hungry.  ing"  tell  of  thrilling  snow-fights  on  the  way, 

After  dinner  some  one  played  the  piano  and  and  what  fun  it  is  to  sit  on  long,  low  toboggans 

for  half  an  hour  the  girls  danced  and  sang,  and  feel  yourself   fairly  flying  as  the  horses 
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clash  along.  Another  party  has  come  in  from 
skijoring  and  they  declare  theirs  was  the  best 
fun  yet,  and  here  I  agree.  The  boyish  looking 
girl  who  likes  to  ride  a  horse  mounts  upon  his 
back.  Then  five  other  snow-clad  girls  on  skiis 
take  hold  of  ropes  which  are  all  fastened  to 
the  horse  and  off  they  go!  But  watch  how 
long  can  they  keep  their  balance? 

Then  the  Saturday  night  fun !  After  din- 
ner every  one  puts  on  heavy  sweaters  and  out- 
side four  huge  sleighs  are  waiting  to  take  the 
girls  to  North  Conway,  a  small  town  some  five 
miles  distant.  Here  they  go  to  a  movie — in  a 
typical  small-town  hall,  where  every  Saturday 
night  some  wild-west  show  or  drama  is  shown. 
The  picture  featured  tonight  is  none  other 
than  "Way  Down  East"  with  Lillian  Gish. 
What  shrieks  of  laughter  and  gay  remarks  are 
thrown  back  and  forth.  The  ride  home  is  per- 
fect. The  snow  is  gently  falling  and  all  about 
everything  is  still  and  quiet  in  the  midnight 
air. 

Sunday  is  a  repetition  of  Saturday,  those 
doing  the  things  Sunday  they  didn't  have  time 
for  the  day  before.  Sunday  night,  when  every 
one  is  tired  and  sleepy,  a  huge  fire  is  built,  and 
as  the  fire  dies  down  the  girls  tell  more  ghost 
stories  and  thrilling  experiences  and  toast 
marshmallows.  As  every  one  goes  reluctantly 
to  bed,  they  realize  that  tomorrow  they  must 
leave  this  glorious  white  world  where  they 
would  like  to  stay  forever  and  play.  Every 
girl  goes  to  bed  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  but 
happy  to  think  she  had  this  fun  and  a  good 
time  she  wouldn't  have  missed  for  the  world — 
The  White  Mountains !     Mary  Harris,  '27. 


LINCOLN  —  AN  APPRECIATION 

It  is  a  long  stretch  from  a  Kentucky  cabin 
to  the  White  House  at  Washington,  from  the 
home  of  a  "poor  white"  of  the  South  to  that  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  Yet  that  dis- 
tance was  spanned  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  story  of  it  should  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  every  American  youth.  He 
furnishes  us  a  striking  example  of  a  typical 
American,   born  in  poverty  and  reared  amid 


unlikely  surroundings  and  influences,  but  who 
made  the  most  of  his  slender  opportunities  for 
intellectual  culture,  kept  himself  pure  amid 
much  that  was  degrading,  and  step  by  step  at- 
tained intellectual  strength,  nobleness  of  char- 
acter, and  finally  the  highest  eminence  of  posi- 
tion and  honor  that  an  American  can  reach. 

In  spite  of  the  crudeness  of  his  surround- 
ings, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  wise 
direction  and  that  he  lived  in  a  pioneer  com- 
munity where  a  young  man's  life  at  best  is  a 
series  of  makeshifts,  Lincoln  soon  developed  a 
determination  to  make  something  out  of  him- 
self and  a  desire  to  assimilate  knowledge. 

The  only  unbroken  outside  influence  which 
directed  and  stimulated  him  in  these  ambitions 
was  that  coming  first  from  his  mother  and  then 
from  his  step-mother.  The  ideal  they  held  be- 
fore him  was  the  simple  ideal  of  the  early 
American,  that  if  a  boy  is  upright  and  indus- 
trious, he  may  aspire  to  any  place  within  the 
gift  of  the  country.  The  boy's  instinct  told  him 
they  were  right.  Everything  he  read  con- 
firmed their  teachings  and  he  cultivated  in 
every  way  open  to  him  his  passion  to  know  and 
to  be  something.  His  step-mother  in  partic- 
ular recognized  possibilities  in  him  and  took 
him  out  of  the  rut  of  degradation  and  neglect 
that  he  had  fallen  into  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  that,  if  long  continued  might  have 
controlled  his  destiny.  His  zeal  in  study  and 
his  ambition  to  excel  made  their  impression  on 
his  acquaintances.  Even  then  they  pointed  him 
out  as  a  boy  who  would  "make  something"  of 
himself. 

William  H.  Herndon,  for  many  years  a  law' 
partner  of  Lincoln,  anxious  to  save  all  that  was 
known  of  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  went  among  his 
old  associates  and  interviewed  them.  They  all 
remembered  something  of  him.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  all  of  these  people  tell  of  his  doing- 
something  different  from  what  others  did, 
something  sufficiently  superior  to  have  made  a 
keen  impression  on  them.  A  facility  in  mak- 
ing rhymes  and  writing  essays  was  the  admira- 
tion of  many,  who  considered  it  the  more  re- 
markable because  "essays  and  poetry"  were 
not  taught  in  school,  and  "Abe  took  it  up  on 
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his  own  account."  Many  others  were  struck 
by  the  clever  application  he  made  of  this  gift 
of  expression.  At  one  period  he  was  employed 
as  a  farm-hand  by  a  farmer  who  treated  him 
unfairly.  Lincoln  took  revenge  in  a  way  un- 
heard of  in  Gentryville.  He  wrote  doggerel 
rhymes  about  his  employer's  nose — a  long  and 
crooked  feature  of  which  the  owner  was  partic- 
ularly sensitive.  That  he  should  write  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  humiliate  his  enemies  more 
deeply  than  if  he  had  resorted  to  the  method 
that  was  current  in  the  country  and  thrashed 
them,  seemed  to  his  friends  a  mark  of  surpris- 
ing superiority. 

His  wonderful  memory  was  recalled  by 
many.  To  save  that  which  he  found  to  his  lik- 
ing in  books  he  borrowed,  Lincoln  committed 
much  to  memory.  All  his  comrades  remem- 
bered his  stories  and  his  clearness  in  argument. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  figurative  in  his  speech,  talks 
and  conversations.  He  would  almost  always 
bring  out  the  point  of  his  lesson  or  idea  by 
some  story  that  was  plain  to  even  the  most 
simple  folks,  so  that  they  might  instantly  see 
the  force  and  bearing  of  what  he  said.  This 
ability  to  explain  clearly  and  to  illustrate  by 
simple  figures  of  speech  must  be  counted  as  the 
great  mental  acquirements  of  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood. 

Everywhere  Lincoln  was  remembered  as 
kind  and  helpful.  The  man  or  woman  in 
trouble  never  failed  to  receive  all  the  aid  he 
could  give.  Even  a  worthless  drunkard  of  the 
village  called  him  his  friend,  as  well  he  might, 
Lincoln  having  picked  him  up  one  night  from 
the  roadside  where  he  lay  freezing  and  carried 
him  on  his  back  a  long  distance  to  a  shelter  and 
a  fire.  The  thoughtless  cruelty  so  common 
among  children  revolted  the  boy.  He  wrote 
essays  on  "cruelty  to  animals,"  harangued  his  ' 
playmates,  protested  when  he  saw  any  abuse 
of  a  dumb  creature.  This  gentleness  was 
coupled  with  physical  strength  and  courage  to 
enforce  his  doctrines. 

If  ever  there  was  a  life  consecrated  from 
early  manhood  to  humanity's  cause,  it  was  that 
of  Lincoln,  the  "Emancipator."  The  names 
of  great  Americans  are  associated  with  great 


ideas  or  movements  and  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  crowning  thought  will  always 
be  the  emancipation  of  the  slave. 

The  first  and  inevitable  result  of  the  emotion 
which  swept  over  the  earth  at  Lincoln's  tragic 
death,  was  to  enroll  him  among  the  martyrs 
and  heroes  of  the  world.  Men  forgot  his  mis- 
takes, forgot  his  plodding  caution,  forgot  his 
homely  ways.  They  saw  now,  with  a  vision 
that  disaster  often  gives,  the  simple  and  noble 
outlines  on  which  he  had  worked.  They  real- 
ized how  completely  he  had  sunk  every  per- 
sonal consideration  in  the  task  which  he  had 
set  for  himself — to  prevent  the  extension  of 
slavery,  to  save  the  Union.  With  this  realiza- 
tion came  a  feeling  that  he  was  more  than  a 
man.  He  was  a  prophet,  they  said,  a  man 
raised  up  by  God  for  a  special  work. 

The  real  Lincoln,  the  great  Lincoln,  is  not, 
however,  this  prophet  and  martyr.  He  is  the 
simple,  steady,  resolute,  unselfish  man  whose 
supreme  ambition  in  life  was  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  questions  which  confronted  him 
in  life.  He  was  not  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  power  of  a  seer.  His  power  of  getting  at 
the  truth  of  things  he  had  won  by  incessant 
mental  effort.  It  took  four  years  of  constant 
struggle,  of  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  few 
truths  which  he  believed  to  be  essential,  to 
teach  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they 
could  trust  him.  But  it  took  a  murderer's  bul- 
let to  make  them  realize  the  greatness  of  his 
simplicity,  his  common  sense  and  his  resolu- 
tion. It  is  this  man  who  never  rested  until  he 
had  found  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and 
who,  having  found  it,  could  never  be  turned 
from  it,  who  is  the  real  Lincoln. 

Edith  Bronstein,  '27 . 


CHAUL  MOOGRA 

Jazz — thrilling  music  that  made  your  heart 
pound  faster  and  made  you  want  to  dance  on 
forever.  Youth — mad  with  the  sheer  delight 
of  happiness.  Collegiates — laughing  as  they 
bump  against  each  other,  or  frowning  momen- 
tarily as  a  spiked  heel  seemed  a  bit  too  sharp. 
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Color — yellows,  reds,  blues,  gold,  silver,  all  set 
off  by  the  dull  black  of  the  tuxedos.  It  was  a 
typical  Fraternity  dance. 

Mirian  Lee  Roberts  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  on  tbe  dance  floor — the  deep 
red  of  her  evening  gown  made  her  eyes  seem 
dark  pools  of  liquid  blackness.  Her  hair  lay 
flat  over  her  ears  disclosing  only  huge  garnet 
balls.  Poets  had  written  of  hair  like  hers, 
long  straight  silk  of  blue  black  that  mocked  the 
coloring  of  the  dye  artists. 

Allen  Wheelan — or  more  commonly  known 
as  ''Al" — looked  unlike  the  rest  of  his  fraternal 
brothers — he  did  not  have  the  proverbial  broad 
shoulders,  handsome  black  hair  or  a  beautiful 
shining  roadster,  but  just  a  shock  of  red  hair, 
brown  eyes  ( not  unlike  those  of  a  devoted 
canine)  and  a  smile  that  woudn't  have  adver- 
tised any  toothpaste  to  an  advantge.  His 
clothes  had  been  borrowed  from  a  fraternity 
brother  and  they  looked  it.  But  he  was  Mir- 
ian Lee's  and  she  loved  him — she  had  just 
avowed  the  sincerity  of  that  love  by  allowing 
him  to  pin  a  small  white  cross  over  her  heart. 

As  they  danced  near  the  orchestra  there  was 
an  unexpected  clatter  of  the  drums  and  a  fel- 
low brother  of  Al's  announced  in  a  loud  voice 
that  "our  honorable  president  has  at  last  won 
his  fair  lady  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  that  he  announced  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Mirian  Lee  Roberts  and  Mr.  Allen  Zebu- 
lar  Wheelan."  Mirian  Lee  Roberts  in  her  em- 
barrassment put  her  arm  over  the  newly  ac- 
quired pin,  but  it  was  jerked  away  by  an  un- 
believing friend.  As  she  did  so  a  slight  gash 
was  torn  in  her  wrist.  Al  in  his  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  "darn  racket"  hurriedly  tied  his 
handkerchief  around  the  cut  and  they  made  for 
the  door. 

$:         %         $z         ty         %         ^         % 

Silence,  tomb-like.  The  sweet  odor  of  ether 
and  antiseptics.  There  was  a  peculiar  look  of 
solemnity  upon  the  faces  of  the  doctors  as  they 
entered  the  room — Mirian  Lee's  mother  wept 
at  her  side  as  though  she  knew  from  mother 
instinct  the  verdict  of  those  physicians  that  had 
conic  so  far  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  queer 


case.  Her  father  merely  walked  back  and 
forth  across  the  room  with  short  nervous  steps. 

"She  must  be  removed  from  the  hospital  at 
once — " 

Thank  goodness,  thought  Mirian,  I  can  leave 
this  horrible  place  with  its  ether  that  nauseates 
me  so — 

" — she  must  be  taken  away  from  everybody 
— the  disease,  which  we  thought  impossible  for 
her  to  have,  is  contagious.  It  is  unusual  to 
find  such  a  case  in  this  country.  It  is  a  case 
of—." 

Mirian  Lee's  breath  was  gone.  All  she 
could   do   was   stare — "Leprosy." 

Jazz — thrilling  music  that  made  your  heart 
pound  faster  and  made  you  want  to  dance  for- 
ever. Youth — mad  with  the  sheer  delight  of 
happiness.  Collegiates — laughing  as  they  bump 
against  each  other  or  frowining  momentarily 
as  a  spiked  heel  seemed  a  bit  too  sharp.  Color 
— yellows,  reds,  blues  gold,  silver,  all  set  off  by 
the  dull  black  of  the  tuxedos.  It  was  a  typi- 
cal Fraternity  dance. 

"There  are  Mirian  Lee  and  Al,"  said  a  small 
figure  clad  in  silver ;  "remarkable,  isn't  it?" — 

"What,  her  eyes?"  asked  her  enthralled 
partner  as  he  looked  at  Mirian  Lee. 

"No,  silly — didn't  you  hear  that  last  year 
she  had  leprosy?  and — no  cut — they  thought 
they  were  going  to  have  to  send  her  to  that 
horrible  island.  Father  Damien's,  is  it?  Hi 
there,  Joe — When  they  said  she  could  be  cured 
— some  oil  from  the  nut — I  have  the  third,  no 
break,  sorry — of  a  very  scarce  tree  which 
grows  in  Indo-China  and  Burma — Well, 
Marge,  when  did  you  blow  in? — called  the 
Chaul  Moogra  tree.  Just  in  time,  too.  They 
traced  it  to  the  place  where  Al  has  his  laundry 
done — You  remember  he  tied  up  her  arm  with 
his  handkerchief  that  night — That's  why  I 
think  they  should  be  more  careful  about — there 
is  that  darling  boy  ?  He's  coming  over  here— 
by,  silly — see  you  later." 

Martha  Ann  Ridqeley. 
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FREEDOM 

"I  don't  care  how  wicked  you  are  as  long 
as  you  are  not  dull,"  says  Sinclair  Lewis  in  his 
numerous  books.  Dullness,  which  the  diction- 
ary tells  us  is  the  state  of  furnishing  little  de- 
light, spirit,  or  variety,  is  to  him  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  What  worse  thing  can  there  be  than 
this  inanimate  realm  of  gloom  which  is  so  often 
brought  about  by  small-town  life? 

I  suppose  that  at  some  time  or  other  in  our 
lives  we  have  all  been  in  a  real  country  village 
where  the  long  hand  of  progress  has  not  yet 
penetrated.  We  have  doubtless  been  impressed 
by  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  by  their 
geniality,  and  by  the  sterling  qualities  that  they 
have  inherited  from  their  Pilgrim  fathers.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  realized  the  narrow- 
ness of  some  of  these  stolid  farmers  and  their 
insignificant  wives.  Of  course  it  is  not  right 
to  label  them  all  as  dull,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  statement  to  say  that  many  of  them 
are  living  within  a  tin)'  world  of  their  own. 
They  do  the  same  things,  day  by  day,  in  much 
the  same  way,  just  as  their  ancestors  have  done 
for  hundreds  of  years  before  them.  They  live 
in  the  same  houses,  attend  the  same  churches, 
trade  at  the  same  stores,  even  eat  off  the  same 
plates.  Their  children  wash  the  same  dishes, 
practice  the  same  music,  attend  the  same  Sun- 
day Schools,  and  learn  the  same  lessons  at  the 
same  schools.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  their 
lives  become  uninteresting,  that  their  conver- 
sation is  monosyllabic,  that  their  voices  are 
dry  and  listless,  that  they  have  caught  none  of 
the  glamour  of  this  present-day  life? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  needless  talk  today 
about  the  faults  of  the  younger  generation. 
While  we  are  not  usually  condemned  as  being 
really  bad,  our  attitude  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
disrespect  and  complete  disregard  for  the  vital 
problems  of  life.  Our  elders  believe  that  we 
are  living  in  a  world  of  our  own,  a  tinseled, 
dreamy  world,  which  will  tarnish  before  our 
eyes,  leaving  us  exiles  from  the  realm  of  pure 
gold  where  we  could  have  learned  to  dwell. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  blase,  cynical,  ignorant 
of  real  value,  disillusioned,  morally  weak,  and 


mentally  unbalanced ;  oh — yes,  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  our  faults.  But  at  least  we 
are  not  termed  dull,  and  so  if  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis's  statement  carries  any  weight,  I  sup- 
pose there  is  still  hope  for  us. 

We  don't  expect  to  be  understood,  and 
really  we  don't  care  very  much  what  people 
think  anyway.  But  it  does  seem  so  ridiculous 
that  they  can't  see  that  we  are  only  asking  for 
freedom — freedom  because  it  is  our  natural 
birthright.  And  we  are  asking  it,  too,  because 
we  see — what  has  so  evidently  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  older  generation — that  adherence 
to  long  established  conventions,  the  continual 
striving  to  be  like  the  personages  we  are  taught 
to  respect,  the  acceptance  of  the  judgment  of 
narrow-minded  individuals  can  result  only  in 
dullness,  and  dullness  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 

There  are  two  types  of  freedom  generally 
conceived  in  modern  minds,  and  I  think  the 
younger  generation  is  making  a  plea  for  the 
second.  Attributed  to  us  by  the  older  genera- 
tion is  the  first  type  of  freedom,  which  we  ab- 
solutely do  not  desire.  It  is  the  freedom  which 
is  taken  with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
other  people — wild,  bold  and  entirely  without 
restraint.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  boy 
who  comes  home  from  college  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  desiring  to  show  the  extreme 
sophistication  that  he  has  acquired — by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  flask.  To  begin  with  he  causes  his 
mother  and  father  untold  disappointment  and 
sorrow  though  at  the  same  time  they  may  real- 
ize that  this  state  of  "being  smart"  will  prob- 
ably pass  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  it  has 
come.  Next  he  endangers  the  life  of  the  girl 
whom  he  takes  to  the  dance  that  night — a  girl 
who  happens  to  be  a  bit  young  and  foolish  her- 
self. Driving  off  together  in  a  highly  powered 
car  at  a  breakneck  speed,  what  are  they  doing  ? 
Although  they  are  oblivious  of  the  situation 
themselves,  they  are  nevertheless  making  it 
dangerous  for  anyone  to  be  on  the  road  that 
night.  This  is  not  real  freedom ;  it  is  extreme 
deficiency  in  intelligence  due  to  incomplete  de- 
velopment of  the  brain.  It  is  the  freedom 
taken  generally  by  fools  who  have  been  crazed 
by  a  wrong  conception  of  life. 
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Opposed  to  this  is  the  second  type  of  free- 
dom— the  freedom  of  self,  the  giving  in  to 
one's  emotions  in  order  to  bring  out  all  the 
originality  and  spontaneousness  which  tends  to 
make  a  person  individual.  I  believe  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  infringe  upon  the  happiness 
of  another  human  being,  and  this  second  free- 
dom extends  only  as  far  as  it  does  not  hurt 
anyone  else.  In  applying  this  philosophy  to 
the  younger  generation,  I  would  say  that  their 
right  to  freedom  is  meaningless  if  it  must 
cause  worry  and  unhappiness  in  the  world. 
It  is  right  as  long  as  they  are  restricting  it  to 
their  own  particular  sphere.  As  an  example 
of  this — we  may  cite  some  of  our  own  ideas — 
we  who  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty.  We  are  asking  for  freedom  of 
thought,  the  right  to  question  and  to  believe 
only  what  we  find  to  be  absolutely  true.  Be- 
cause we  refuse  to  accept  the  dogmatic  creeds 
for  which  we  can  find  no  apparent  justifica- 
tion we  should  not  bring  unhappiness  to  any- 
one. 

The  older  generation  may  be  convinced  that 
our  conception  of  freedom  is  very  different 
from  the  one  that  they  accredit  to  us.  If  only  we 
could  be  left  to  ourselves  for  a  while,  exempt 
from  the  harassing  that  so  many  of  the  older 
generation  find  it  their  duty  to  bestow  upon 
us,  I'd  wager  that  we  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  off.  If  only  we  could  clear  our  heads 
of  the  confusion  of  foolish  conventions  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  if  we  could  sub- 
stitute real  things  for  the  false  which  encumber 
the  clarity  of  our  vision,  if  we  could  in  one 
word  obtain  freedom — what  a  wonderful  world 
this  would  be ! 

"Seek  ye  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you   free." 

Elizabeth  B.  Gilbert,  '28. 


"A  FEW  HOURS  PLEASURE" 

"I  can't  help  it.  Pep,  I'll  die  if  something 
doesn't  happen  to  us.  Do  you  realize  we  have 
been  in  this  school  exactly  six  weeks,  and  not 
a  date,  a  dance  or  even  a  football  game.     If 


you  won't  go  with  me,  Peg  or  Dot  will,   so 
what's  the  verdict?" 

All  this  conversation  took  place  in  Anne 
Sherrington's  room  one  November  afternoon. 
Anne  went  to  a  very  good  boarding  school  in 
Boston.  Her  roommate,  Pep  Wright,  was  an 
attractive  girl  of  medium  height,  long  black 
hair  which  she  wore  behind  her  ears,  giving 
her  a  foreign  look.  Anne  was  just  the  oppo- 
site, being  very  fair,  blue  eyes  and  petite,  "five 
foot  two,  eyes  of  blue"  was  the  way  her  room- 
mate always  described  her.  The  girls  had  been 
at  school  now  six  weeks,  and  neither  of  them 
had  had  any  dates — "nor  prospects  of  any,"  as 
Anne  said.  Anne  had  received  two  tickets  to 
the  Harvard  game,  from  her  brother  and  was 
arguing  Pep  into  going  along.  Not  that  Pep 
didn't  want  to  go — no,  never,  but  she  didn't 
know  if  she  exactly  approved  of  Anne's  little 
plan. 

"But,  Anne,   what  if  it  doesn't  work  out?" 
queried  Pep. 

"Then  we'll  go  to  the  game  alone !  But  great 
heavens,  Pep,  you  don't  tell  me  we  can't  get 
dates.  Now  listen  once  again !  We'll  get 
week-end  per  and  go  and  stay  with  Aunt  Jane. 
Then  we'll  hop  a  car  for  Harvard,  and  go  over 
and  stand  on  the  street  corner,  alone!  Then, 
my  darling,  two  handsome  lads  will  drive  past 
in  their  car  and  seeing  two  very  attractive 
girls  alone,  will  feel  sorry  for  them  and  ask 
them  to  go  along.  We  will  naturally  seem 
offended — not  too  much  so,  and  after  being 
duly  persuaded  will  go  to  the  game  with — 
men!  Harvard  men  !  Come  on,  Pep,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  you  want  a  date,  and  we'll  be 
sure  we  pick  up  cute  and  nice  men.  You  can 
tell  by  their  looks.  Will  you,  or  must  I  be  off 
to  find  Peg  ?"  with  which  Anne  started  for  the 
door. 

"Oh,  don't,  Anne,  I'll  go,  but  if  this  turns 
out  a  mess,  don't  blame  your  roommate !" 

So  the  plans  were  made.  The  girls  went  to 
Anne's  aunt  for  the  week-end,  then  left  as 
planned  for  Harvard.  Once  there,  they  found 
what  they  thought  would  be  a  very  much 
noticed  corner,  and  there  they  stood.    At  first 
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no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them.     Then  cars  meet  both  of  you.    And  this  is  my  roommate, 

with  boys  went  past  and  tbey  heard  such  ex-  Pep  Wright,  and  I'm  Anne  Sherrington.     Do 

clamations  as  "Some  baby!" — "Say,  there's  a  you  suppose  we'd  better,  Pep ?"  with  which  she 

smooth  woman,  Bill,"  etc.,  but  none  of  these  turned  her  back  on  the  boys  as  she  and  Pep 

boys  met  with  the  approval  of  the  girls.     Fi-  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  weighty  conversa- 

nally  they  saw  a  long,  grey  car  glide  past,  and  tion. 

Anne  held  her  breath!     Did  they  see  them?  "All  right,  we'll  go,"  she  at  last  said.     "1 

The  car  went  slower  and  she  saw  a  face  peering  know  we  shouldn't,  but  then  what's  the  odds, 

over  the  top.     Neither  Anne  nor  Pep  looked,  and  it  will  serve  those  boys  right  for  keeping 

but  each  prayed  the  car  would  come  back.   And  us  waiting  so  long." 

it  did  !    A  few  minutes  later  it  went  slowly  up  Anne  got  in  front  with  Bruce,  and  Max  and 

the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  this  time  the  Pep   climbed   into   the   rumble   seat.      So    far 

girls  caught  their  first  real  glance  of  its  occu-  Bruce  hadn't  said  a  word,  but  having  carefully 

pants.     They  were  all  they  had  imagined  and  given  them  the  once  over,  Anne  had  decided 

more — coon  coats  and  cute  hats,  and  handsome  on  him,  and  so  had  indicated  to  Pep  to  take 

boys,  wearing  Harvard  feathers  in  their  hats.  Max.     Bruce  was  just  darling,  to  quote  Anne, 

They  did  not  stop,  however,  but  went  on.   Anne  "tall,  dark,  wavy  hair  and  such  black  eyes — - 

looked  at  Pep  and  Pep  at  Anne.  and  just  perfectly  dressed,  and  when  he  smiled, 

"What's  wrong  with  us,  any  way?     Don't  well,  I  knew  then  I'd  fallen,  and  fallen  hard 

tell  me  we  aren't  attractive,  because  we  are.  for  him." 

Now,    why    on    earth    didn't    they    do    as    I  "I  don't  think  we  should  have  stopped  and 

planned?      They    make — "    with    this    Anne  picked  you  up  like  this,"  Bruce  was  saying  to 

stopped   short,    for   the   car  had   come   up   so  Anne.     "But  Max  wanted  to,  and  so  I  said  O. 

silently  from  behind  that  neither  of  the  girls  K.     I'm  afraid  you'll  think  we  are  rotters,  and 

had  heard  it.  well,  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  we  be  of  any  "No,  we  are  the  ones  who  shouldn't  have 

help?"  said  the  youth  sitting  beside  the  driver,  come,"  said  Anne.    "But  it's  all  right,  come  on, 

"We  noticed  you  two  girls  standing  here,  and  let's  have  a  good  time.     We'll  argue  this  later, 

thought  you  looked  lost."  but  now  I  want  to  see  Harvard  win!" 

"Well,  we  are  in  a  way,"  said  Anne  in  a  per-  Harvard  did  win  and  it  Avas  a  glorious  vic- 

plexed  tone,     "You  see  we  had  dates  for  the  tory !    The  score  was  close  and  in  the  last  few 

game  and  our  men  haven't  shown  up  and  here  minutes  Harvard  carried  the  ball  down  the  field 

we  are,  not  sure  where  to  go  next.    They  were  in  a  spectacular  run  for  a  touch  down,  thus 

to  have  met  us  an  hour  ago — no  doubt  they've  beating  Dartmouth.     Everything  went  as  the 

passed  out  along  the  way."  girls  had  planned,  and  by  the  time  the  game 

"Then  perhaps  we  can  be  of  some  help.    We  was  over,  all   four  were  well  acquainted  and 

are  on  our  way  to  the  game  now,  so  why  not  laughing  and  cheering  as  old  friends.     Bruce 

come  with  us.    Of  course, — "  the  boy  went  on  Ilad    forgotten    they    hadn't    been    introduced 

to  add,  "I  know  none  of  us  have  been  intro-  formally  and  was  now  as  gay  and  clever  as  the 

duced,  but  I  can  vouch   for  our  being  good,  reSt    After  the  game  the^  asked  the  §"irls  t0  £° 

honest  boys,  and  as  for  you  two    there  is  no  t0  dhiner-    The  invitation  was  readily  accepted 

question.     This  is  Bruce  Grubbs,  my  humble  f^  *%?**.  ^tended  * ^  a  dance  a*  the  Cop- 

and  faithful  roommate,  at  the  wheel,  and  I  am  Y      ,      n        T'l    ^  *?  Ami6'S  aUnt'S  ^ 

Max  Allen,  both  Harvard  DKE's     Any  other  f^f'  *?"*  ^   ^  ^  "f  S°me  °f  PeP'S 

,  .  ^ny  ucner  friends  and  were  going  to  the  dance  with  them 

information  given  for  the  askin°- "  Tu    a  e  , 

"W  n  »  fl    i    j  a  „Ta;Kmg-  The  dance  was  perfect  and  ended  all  too  soon. 

Well     flashed  Anne,    I  know  we  shouldn't  Anne  had   fallen   for  Bruce  and  he  certainly 

do  this,  but  then,  why  not?    I'm  very  glad  to  seemed  to  be  crazy  about  her.     When  they  all 
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said  good-bye  the  boys  promised  to  write  or 
call  very  soon. 

Anne  couldn't  sleep  she  was  so  excited  and 
happy. 

"See,  Pep  Wright,  now  what  if  we  hadn't 
gone,  think  what  we'd  have  missed!  And  they 
didn't  think  a  thing  against  us,  and  at  last  we 
know  some  Harvard  men  and  can  have  some 
dates !  Oh,  Pep,  Bruce  is  so  cute,  and  he  did 
like  me  and  is  going  to  call  me.     I  can't  wait." 

When  the  girls  returned  to  school,  they  told 
all  their  friends  all  except  how  they'd  met 
them,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  every  one  knew 
Anne  was  crazy  about  Bruce  Grubbs,  inter- 
collegiate champion  in  tennis  and  one  of  Har- 
vard's most  popular  seniors.  Every  one  knew 
he  was  going  to  telephone  her  and  she'd  soon 
have  another  date  with  him.  They  all  awaited 
his  call.  Anne  was  most  eager  of  all.  But  a 
week  passed,  then  ten  days  and  no  call  from 
Bruce,  no  letter!  Anne  couldn't  understand. 
Three  weeks,  and  still  he  didn't  call.  Max 
called  Pep  and  she  went  to  the  Princeton  game 
with  him,  but  Bruce  wasn't  along.  Max  said 
Bruce  had  gone  home  for  the  week-end  and 
would  render  no  further  information  about 
him. 

Anne  was  broken  hearted.  Then  she  had 
another  letter  from  her  brother.  This  time  he 
was  coming  up  from  Brown  for  the  game  and 
wanted  her  to  come  in  and  go  to  the  game  and 
dance.  Anne  went,  hut  at  the  game  her  eyes 
were  not  on  the  field,  but  roaming  all  over  the 
stadium  in  search  for  a  tall,  dark-haired  lad 
among  the  crowd.  She  told  Phil — her  brother 
—about  it,  and  he  was  disgusted  with  her,  but 
nevertheless  said  if  he  could  help,  he  would. 
Then  came  the  dance,  and  Bruce!  She  saw 
him  'standing  in  the  stag  line  as  soon  as  they 
went  in,  but  he  did  not  see  her.  Anne  was 
very  popular,  and  for  some  time  was  cut  in  on 
so  much  she  couldn't  keep  (rack  of  where 
Bruce  was,  and  carry  on  an  intelligent  conver- 
sation at  the  same  time.  Finally,  he  saw  her 
and  Anne's  heart    jumped  a   foot! 

"Plello  there,  Anne,"  lit-  cried  as  he  saw  her 
and  came  out  to  cut  in.     "Where  did  you  come 


from  ?  Haven't  seen  you  for  some  time.  How 
have  you  been?"  Not  a  word  of  explanation 
why  he  hadn't  called  or  anything. 

He  danced  with  her  several  times  again,  then 
as  abruptly  stopped  dancing  with  her.  This 
was  too  much  for  Anne.  She  adored  him,  and 
when  he  wouldn't  come  near  her,  she  wanted 
to  be  alone  and  cry.  She  told  Phil  she  was 
tired  and  wanted  to  sit  down,  so  he  found  her 
a  big  chair  and  left  her  at  her  request. 

How  it  happened  she  did  not  know,  but  sud- 
denly she  heard  his  voice  and  he  was  saying, 
"At  last  we  are  alone.  I've  been  trying  all 
evening  to  get  you  to  come  out  with  me,  but 
such  popularity  couldn't  stop  for  a  minute. 
Now,  I've  got  you  and  I'll  make  you  listen  to 
me  !  I've  loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you 
— and  now  you'll  listen.  You  accused  me  of 
loving  another — I  did  not!  You  said  I  loved 
the  little  blonde  I  picked  up  that  day.  Well, 
my  dear,  I  might  easily  have,  because  you  were 
acting  so  rotten,  and  I'll  tell  you  now  I  would 
have,  but  when  a  boy  can  pick  a  girl  up  as 
easily  as  we  did  that  day,  I  don't  think  much 
of  her.  She  was  a  sweet  kid,  but  any  girl  who 
has  no  more  self-respect  than  to  pick  up  a  boy 
on  a  street  corner — no,  dear,  I  don't  love  her, 
but  you.  Please  say  you'll  marry  me,  Kay 
and — "  the  words  grew  fainter  as  the  couple 
walked  on.  Then  Anne  knew  why  her  dream 
hadn't  come  true!  If  she  had  only  waited 
until  tonight  she  might  have  met  him  formally 
and  he  said  himself  he  could  have  loved  her. 
And  then  Anne  realized  what  a  chance  she  had 
missed  for  a  fezv  hours'  pleasure' 

Mary  Harris,   '27. 


A  WINTER  SCENE 

The   new-fallen   snow,  white  and  glistening, 

Covers  the  dry  grass  and  autumn  leaves; 

The  glow  of  the  sunset  in  the  west 

Forms  a  golden   halo  o'er  the   horizon; 

The  grey  bleak  limbs  of  the  trees 

Express  their  loneliness  in  sighing; 

A  little  rabbit  runs  to  his  lair 

Leaving  dainty   foot-prints   in   the  snow; 

The   sun   has   gone. 

The  grey  blanket  of  night  is  rolling  o'er  us. 

And  1  must  wend  my  way  homeward. 

Henrietta  A.   Goodwin,  '28. 
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"HAPPY   NEW   YEAR,    EVERYBODY!" 

May  1927  be  the  happiest  and  best  year  you 
have  ever  experienced!  And  now,  as  long  as 
good  resolutions  have  become  more  or  less  of 
a  habit  invariably  connected  with  the  New 
Year  may  we  suggest  one  which  we  wish 
every  one  of  you  would  make? 

Some  of  you  read  our  advertisements — 
more  of  you  glance  at  them — most  of  you  skip 
them.  That  is  an  extravagance  which  neither 
you  nor  we  can  afford.  Therefore  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  your  attention  we  offer  this 
index.  It  does  not  include  all,  merely  those 
of  special  interest  to  you  girls  at  present. 
Please  look  at  them  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

May  we  remind  you  that  in  reading  and 
answering  these  ads  you  not  only  help  your- 
self but  the  Leaves  as  well.  When  the  adver- 
tisers use  our  magazine  as  a  medium  to  intro- 
duce their  goods  to  you,  they  desire  proof  that 
their  "ad."  is  seen  and  read.  They  almost 
always  ask  for  some  prominent  place,  for  they 
dislike  to  see  their  ad.  pass  unnoticed.  The 
best  proof  they  can  have  is,  of  course,  your 
patronage.  The  things  offered  are  worth 
while.  They  are  probably  without  exception 
the  best  of  their  kind.  Therefore,  why  not 
take  advantage  of  your  opportunity? 

Then,  do  you  realize  that  we  have  to  go  to 
these  men  and  ask  them  to  take  the  spaces  ? 
They  do  not  come  to  us  and  beg  for  them. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  moment  and  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  our  quota  of  pages,  we  promise 
them  anything  or  everything.  But  the  thing 
they  really  want  is  that  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  serve  you — to  make  good  their  offer. 
As  for  that,  we  can  only  speak  for  ourselves 
and  hope  for  the  best  from  you. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  importance  that  you 
stand  back  of  us  in  this  as  in  the  other  things. 
Each  year  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  sup- 
port of  these  men  is  greater  and  they  in- 
variably say,  "We  have  had  no  returns — so  why 
advertise  again."  We  have  no  means  of  com- 
bating them,  therefore  they  are  right  and  the 
only  way  to  remedy  the  situation  is  to  change 


it  all.  In  order  to  insure  their  ads  in  the 
future — in  the  Leaves  for  next  year — we,  who 
this  year  read  the  magazine,  should  pay  back 
to  these  men  some  of  the  money  they  have 
given  us.  Oh,  not  in  cold  cash,  but  our  pur- 
chases to  redeem  their  ads. 

These  ads  are  as  important  to  the  life  of  the 
magazine  as  are  your  subscriptions.  You  ex- 
pect to  get  something  back  for  your  $2.00, 
so  have  you  any  argument  to  combat  the  busi- 
ness man  who  demands  only  what  is  due  him? 

From  personal  knowledge  we  can  assure  you 
that  these  ads  are  worth  while — those  that 
you  are  most  interested  in  were  solicited  per- 
sonally and  we  know  the  stores.  In  these 
stores  are  many  tilings  to  please  you  and  in 
their  ads  are  many  items  containing  much  use- 
ful information. 

Read  and  answer  the  ads  is  the  subject  of 
the  New  Year's  Resolution  we  hope  you  all 
will  make  and  for  which  we  sincerely  thank 

you-  Gertrude  Beck,  '27. 


THE  SCOOP 

(A  True  Incident) 

Mr.  Thomas  Carson,  star  reporter  on  the 
"Springfield  Daily  Sun,"  pounded  strenuously 
on  his  rather  dilapidated  typewriter.  He  was 
alone  in  the  editorial  room,  for  every  one  else 
had  hurried  out  to  get  a  bite  of  lunch.  He 
was  getting  his  copy  ready  for  the  press.  It 
should  have  been  in  half  an  hour  ago,  but  he 
had  been  out  getting  all  the  inside  informa- 
tion on  a  big  story  that  was  about  to  "break," 
so  hadn't  had  time  before  to  do  it.  So  en- 
grossed was  he  in  getting  it  finished  that  the 
telephone  rang  several  times  before  he  heard 
it  above  the  clang  of  the  machine. 

When  he  answered  a  gruff  voice  said,  "Say, 
if  you'll  come  over  to  124  Cleveland  Avenue 
I'll  give  you  a  good  story." 

"All  right,"  said  Carson,  "I'll  be  over  in 
about  half  an  hour.     No  rush,  is  there?" 

"Yea,  there  sure  is,  and  you  gotta  come 
right  away.  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  fool.  If 
you  don't,  I'll  call  the  Star." 
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Now  the  "Star"  was  the  other  Springfield 
newspaper.  Here  was  a  chance  for  a  scoop — 
he  could  get  the  story  first,  perhaps  have  it 
out  before  the  people  on  the  "Star"  knew  a 
thing  about  it.  Needless  to  say  he  told  the 
person  on  the  telephone  that  he'd  be  right 
over.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  turn  out  to  be  much 
of  anything,  but  then  again  it  might,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  take  any  chances. 

After  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  he  found  the 
house,  an  old  tumble-down  place  behind  a 
vacant  store  room.  It  looked  as  if  it  hadn't 
been  painted  in  years. 

"Hmmmm !  This  looks  queer.  Wonder 
what's  up !" 

He  knocked  on  the  door,  which  was  imme- 
diately opened  by  an  odd-looking  individual  of 
about  thirty-five.  The  expression  on  the  man's 
face  was  wild-looking,  for  his  pale  blue  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  his  sandy  hair  very  much 
rumpled. 

"Come  from  the  'News'?"  he  asked. 

On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
told  Carson  to  come  in  and  sit  down  beside 
a  table.  When  he  saw  that  Tom  had  done  as 
he  had  asked  he  quickly  shut  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  slipped  the  key  into  his  pocket.  With- 
out a  word  he  sat  down  facing  Tom,  took  from 
his  other  pocket  several  small  white  pills, 
which  he  laid  upon  the  table  before  him,  and 
drew  a  revolver. 

"You  ain't  gotta  worry,  young  feller,  'cause 
I  ain't  gonna  hurt  you.  My  name's  Tony 
Dominick.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  write 
up  a  good  story  for  me  in  your  paper.  You 
see,  my  wife,  she  ain't  been  treatin'  me  right 
lately,  an'  I  wanta  make  her  sorry.  See  them 
there  pills?  Well,  they're  strychnine!  I'm 
gonna  take  'em  and  then  when  she  reads  in 
your  paper  about  me  bein'  dead,  she'll  be 
sorry  for  the  way  she's  been  a-treatin'  me. 
She'll  be  sorry,  awright !" 


Carson  was  amazed.  He  was  also  vitally 
uncomfortable,  for  all  the  time  the  man  talked 
he  had  been  carelessly  waving  the  revolver  in 
the  air. 

"But  look  here,  brother,  don't  you  think 
you  can  fix  things  up  with  your  wife  without 
killing  yourself  ?" 

"No,  darn  you,  and  don't  start  preachin'  to 
me.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  write  this 
here  story  up  so  she'll  be  sorry  for  the  way 
she's  acted." 

"Hmmm!  Well,  if  that's  the  case,  you 
want  to  have  another  reporter.  I'm  new  at 
the  newspaper  game  and  I  don't  think  I  could 
handle  this  thing.  I'll  get  some  one  else  for 
you." 

"Say,  d'ya  think  I'm  that  dumb?  A  lot  of 
good  you  are !" 

"Very  well,  but  I  can't  do  this  as  well  as 
the  other  man.     I'll  tell  you  that  right  now." 

"Well,  awright,  I'll  give  you  fifteen  minutes 
to  go  git  the  other  guy.  If  you're  not  back 
here  then  I'll  take  the  poison  anyway.  An' 
listen  here,  young  feller,  don't  try  bringin'  the 
cops!  If  you  do,  I'll  take  the  pills,  and  then 
shoot,  an'  I'll  aim  straight  too!" 

Carson  agreed  to  bring  back  the  other  re- 
porter on  time,  so  the  man  unlocked  the  door 
and  let  him  out.  Immediately  he  went  to 
police  headquarters,  where  he  got  a  policeman 
in  civilian  clothes.  On  the  way  to  the  house 
he  told  the  story  in  detail  to  the  officer.  When 
they  reached  their  destination,  Carson  knocked, 
but  was  told  to  come  in.  He  opened  the  door 
just  in  time  to  see  the  man  grab  the  pills, 
swallow  them  and  fire. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  hospital,  Thomas  Car- 
son died.  Tony  Dominick,  his  murderer,  re- 
covered, but  only  to  be  taken  to  the  State 
institution  for  the  criminally  insane. 

Chris    Oby,  '27. 


Did  you  see  the  new   Rolls  at  the  auto 
show  today? 

No,  I  didn't  stay  for  lunch. 


r. 
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SHALL  WE  ELECT  OUR  COURSES? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of 
electing  courses  instead  of  taking-  them  with- 
out choice  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, both  at  Lasell  and  at  other  colleges.  Some 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  students  at  Lasell 
bave  too  large  a  choice  in  the  matter  of  select- 
ing courses,  while  others  think  that  this  privi- 
lege should  prevail  in  all  the  colleges  today. 

We  who  are  students  at  Lasell  and  who  are 
enjoying  this  advantage — do  we  ever  give  it  a 
thought  ?  Do  we  realize  just  how  vast  is  this 
privilege?  Presumably  not;  but  if  we  should, 
how  great  would  we  realize  our  power  to  be 
in  the  field  of  work  we  have  chosen. 

That  this  power  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
individual  we  can  readily  see  if  we  give  it  but 
little  thought.  How  much  more  we  succeed 
in  that  which  we  enjoy!  If  we  desire  to  at- 
tain the  heights  in  some  field,  is  not  our  wish 
to  gain  this  knowledge  a  medium  through 
which  we  energetically  strive  ?  When  one  has 
an  aversion  to  some  particular  type  of  work, 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  her  to  pursue  it 
and  derive  anything  of  real  value  from  it, 
for  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  that  we 
do  only  the  requisites  in  those  things  that  do 
not  directly  appeal  to  us. 

When  we  have  reached  the  age  of  entering 
college,  we  have  entered  on  our  last  scholastic 
career — usually.  Heretofore  we  have  been 
bound  to  follow  certain  courses,  many  of 
which  contain  subjects  we  dislike  intensely. 
Yet  we  struggle  through  them  and  finally  suc- 
ceed in  mastering  them,  or  realizing  that  they 


have  mastered  us.  Then,  when  we  enter  col- 
lege— or  junior  college — we  have  decided 
which  field  interests  us  most,  so  why  not  take 
what  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  stimulus 
for  our  success — that  which  will  give  zest  and 
pleasure  to  our  scholastic  pursuits,  instead  of 
having  forced  on  us  subjects  for  which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  atom  of  interest  ? 

Of  course,  as  in  all  pending  problems,  there 
are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  consider  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  definite  aim  in  life,  those 
who  simply  drift  here  and  there,  easily 
swayed,  never-concerned — those  who  choose 
subjects  or  courses  in  which  the  least  possible 
work  is  required,  who  appear  in  classes  only 
because  they  are  requested  to  do  so  and  who 
let  their  minds  drift  to  other  parts  until  the 
bell  rings  and  then  drag  themselves  wearily 
to  the  next  boring  class.  Also  in  this  category 
do  we  find  those  individuals  who  are  so  care- 
ful of  their  social  obligations  that  they  choose 
their  classes  with  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  hours  for  which  they  are 
scheduled.  It  makes  little  or  no  difference 
whether  or  not  the  courses  have  any  connec- 
tion, or  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  each 
other,  as  long  as  they  occupy  only  those  hours 
which  one  may  detract  freely  from  her  social 
round  of  pleasure.  However,  these  spineless, 
weak-minded  individuals  are  in  the  minority 
by  a  great  number ;  they  are  scattered  through 
each  and  every  institution  and  we  will  find 
that  they  are  strewn  all  along  the  path  we  call 
Life.    Why  should  we  who  have  some  definite 
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aim,  whose  goal  is  something  for  which  we 
strive  with  all  the  strength,  both  physical  and 
mental,  that  God  has  endowed  ns  with,  be  re- 
stricted by  this  driftwood?  Why  should  we 
fail  in  our  efforts  and  be  obliged  to  follow 
definite  lines  because  of  the  few  who  lack  that 
quality  which  we  call  initiative  ? 

Here  at  Lasell  we  have  truly  golden  oppor- 
tunities if  we  would  but  appreciate  them. 
Here  one  may  follow  her  own  inclinations;  if 
she  is  domestically  inclined,  she  can  revel  in 
the  science  of  cookery  so  ably  taught.  If  she 
is  literarily  inclined,  there  are  open  to  her  all 
the  best  courses,  both  in  English  and  other 
languages.  No  matter  what  tendencies  she 
may  possess — be  they  musical,  artistic  or  lin- 
guistic, she  can  satisfy  her  desires  and  obtain 
the  very  finest  courses  along  these  lines.  Will 
.  she  not  reap  infinitely  greater  reward  by  pur- 
suing those  things  for  which  she  has  greater 
capacity  than  by  taking  those  forced  on  her, 
at  which  she  rebels  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ? 

By  planning  what  we  intend  to  do  and  fol- 
lowing it  up,  by  discovering  that  for  which 
we  are  the  best  fitted  and  adapting  ourselves 
to  it,  we  acquire  that  responsibility  that  is 
derived  only  when  we  are  put  on  our  own 
initiative. 

Thus  we  may  see  that,  although  there  are 
several  deficiencies  in  the  plan  of  selecting 
courses,  still  the  benefits  are  so  much  greater 
that  they  totally  eclipse  the  former  and  make 
us  realize  that  this  is  truly  a  worthwhile  plan. 


THE  CUT  SYSTEM  AT  LASELL 

Though  it  has  never  been  brought  up  as  an 
"open  forum"  question,  the  cut  system  here  at 
Lasell  has  been  discussed,  more  or  less,  in 
small  groups.  Many  opinions  on  the  subject 
have  been  given,  hut  matters  have  never 
gone  much  further.  Several  have  been  tried 
out  here,  and  none  has  proved  to  be  as  satis- 
factory as  it  is  desired. 

There  are  many  different  systems  used  by 
the  colleges  and  junior  colleges.  One  is  the 
classifying    of    all    pupils    according    to    the 


grades  they  receive  each  term.  Certain  privi- 
leges in  the  line  of  cuts  are  available  to  those 
who  have  the  best  classifications  but  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  poorer 
grades  and  classifications.  This  system  has 
an  advantage  which  might  prove  to  be  quite 
profitable :  it  gives  an  incentive  to  work  for 
high  grades.  Another  method  used  in  the 
regulation  of  cuts  is  the  consideration  of  the 
record  of  the  individual.  This  is  a  much  more 
difficult  way  for  those  who  have  the  job  of 
granting  and  refusing  cuts,  as  it  is  very  hard 
to  know  exactly  where  to  draw  the  lines.  Then, 
too,  no  matter  how  fair  that  authority  may 
be,  he  cannot  be  absolutely  fair ;  no  one  can. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  fair  to  the  students. 
The  third  system  is  used,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  other  two.  In  this  so  many  cuts  are 
granted  in  each  subject  for  each  semester. 
With  this  method  a  student  knows  more  defi- 
nitely where  he  stands  as  to  cuts.  His  cuts 
are  his  own  to  take  when  he  wants,  but  when 
they  are  gone  he  cannot  obtain  more.  There- 
fore he  will  think  twice  before  he  takes  a  cut, 
as  the  line  will  be  very  clearly  drawn. 

Which  of  these  three  systems  can  be  best 
applied  here?  It  is  a  matter  which  will  re- 
quire much  time  and  thought,  but  an  adjust- 
ment can  he  accomplished  in  the  end  which 
will  be  highly  profitable  to  all. 

First  the  distinction  between  the  classes  will 
have  to  come  between  the  high  school  depart- 
ment and  the  college  department  instead  of 
between  the  underclassmen  and  the  seniors. 
After  this  is  done,  the  cut  system  could  easily 
lie  remedied. 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  college  depart- 
ment, if  given  a  certain  number  of  cuts  in 
each  subject  each  semester,  would  not  abuse 
the  privilege.  However,  in  most  schools  and 
colleges  cuts  directly  before  and  after  long 
vacations,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  are 
not  allowed.  This  has  proved  best,  as  other- 
wise students  would  save  their  cuts  and  in 
their  rush  to  get  away  from  school  at  vacation 
time,  very  few  would  be  present  in  the  classes 
on  the  last  day  before  or  the  first  day  after 
vacation. 
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Perhaps  the  question  of  chapel  cuts  could 
he  solved  here,  too.  Most  schools  allow  each 
student  a  given  number  of  chapel  cuts  each 
month.  Attendance  at  Vespers,  however, 
should  be  required. 

Of  course,  there  are  disadvantages.  Stu- 
dents with  low  grades  might  take  cuts  un- 
wisely, but  there  is  no  one  to  blame  or  no  one 
to  suffer  except  the  student  himself.  Every 
one  has  to  learn  to  make  decisions  for  himself, 
and  certainly  one  should  not  wait  until  he  is 
out  of  college  before  he  begins. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  seem  to  be 
more  numerous.  Every  one  will  have  exactly 
the  same  cut  privileges  and  this  would  do  away 
with  so  much  wrangling  over  cuts.  The  stu- 
dent will  have  a  choice  in  the  matter  as  to 
when  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  his  cuts.  When 
the  cuts  are  gone,  a  student  will  know  better 
than  to  ask  for  more. 

Would  the  students  keep  up  their  end  of  the 
bargain,  though?  There  is  more  to  it  than 
most  students  realize.  If  a  student  was  ill 
and  could  not  attend  class,  it  would  be  counted 
as  a  cut.  Of  course,  there  could  be  no  nurse's 
excuses  with  this  cut  system.  The  student 
might  be  ill  a  week.  This  would  use  up  nearly 
all  his  cuts  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cuts  until  a  new  semester  at  least. 

Most  of  us  don't  expect  or  need  cuts  every 
week,  but  when  cuts  are  necessary  it  helps  to 
know  you  can  have  them. 


SNOW 

Snow  seems  a  very  funny  subject  for  an 
editorial,  doesn't  it  ?  But  have  we  ever  stopped 
to  consider  how  differently  this  fleecy,  downy, 
extremely  cold  substance  affects  people !  Just 
the  other  day  I  overheard  two  persons  talking 
about  it.  One  was  lamenting  the  fact  that  she 
had  to  trudge  along  through  the  slushy  stuff, 
getting  her  feet  and  legs  so  wet  and  cold.  She 
said  she  couldn't  see  anything  romantic,  pic- 
turesque, or  pretty  about  mere,  common,  every- 
day snow.  The  other  girl  agreed,  and  said  she 
certainly  wouldn't  mind  in  the  least  if  it  never 


snowed  again.  "As  for  me,"  she  continued, 
"give  me  the  good  old  summer  time!" 

This  is  only  one  example  of  people's  senti- 
ments regarding  this  winter  joy,  but  it  may  be 
applied  in  general  when  the  first  few  flakes 
come  fluttering  down  to  earth.  So  many  per- 
sons think  of  snow  only  as  a  nuisance,  that 
something  which  causes  such  an  unpleasant 
feeling,  especially  when  it  gets  down  our  necks, 
melts  and  leaves  us  wishing  that  such  a  bother- 
some thing  as  snow  never  existed. 

But  there  are  still  other  people  who  see 
something  beautiful,  pure  and  significant  in  a 
blanket  of  white,  glistening  snow.  What  joy 
it  is  to  look  upon  a  landscape  sparkling  with 
a  coverlet  of  brilliant  crystals !  On  a  cold 
winter  night  when  the  deep  mellow  moon  sends 
its  beams  over  the  world,  what  a  transforma- 
tion takes  place!  Immediately  the  earth  is 
changed  to  a  sparkling  fairyland.  The  scene 
is  one  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  To  the 
more  poetic  souls  who  see  it  thus,  snow  is  as 
a  gift  from  heaven  to  purify  the  world. 

Others  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  warm  blanket 
for  Mother  Nature's  little  plants,  sleeping 
peacefully  through  the  long  winter.  What 
would  become  of  these  little  buds  if  they  were 
not  securely  wrapped  in  this  warm,  downy 
cover  ? 

Not  only  does  snow  lend  enchantment  to 
Nature,  but  it  lifts  our  souls  and  minds  from 
depression  into  a  feeling  of  keen  delight ;  it 
fills  us  with  the  zest  of  living.  How  can  any 
one  gaze  upon  new-fallen  snow  and  not  thrill 
at  the  sight !  It  is  as  if  God  has  sent  a  pure 
blanket  down  from  the  sky  to  cover  up  the 
world  of  sin.  There  is  something  so  fasci- 
nating, so  beautiful  about  a  snowstorm.  Don't 
you  love  to  stand  at  the  window  looking  out 
as  the  millions  of  snowflakes  come  floating 
faster,  faster  to  earth!  But  how  nice  it  is  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  a  leaping  fire,  to  know 
that  we  are  safe  and  comfortable  within. 

How  children  adore  the  snow !  They  look 
with  disdain  upon  any  person  who  condemns 
their  one  friend  of  winter.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  a  little  tot  having  the  time  of  his  life 
toddling   through    the    drifts,    while    his    per- 
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turbed  mother  walks  along  calling  herself  a 
fool  for  even  venturing  out  into  such  weather  ? 

And  tell  me,  what  would  Christmas  be  with- 
out good  old  snow  ?  Look  at  the  sports  which 
it  affords  us — skating,  skiing,  coasting.  Why, 
have  you  never  realized  what  we  would  miss  if 
we  never  had  snow,  which  enables  us  to  enjoy 
all  these  things? 

But  snow  has  also  a  sinister  meaning.  It 
may  be  man's  most  delightful  friend  and  it 
may  be  his  most  terrible  enemy.  In  the  great 
north  country  where  there  is  always  snow,  we 
find  this  to  be  true.  In  a  beautiful  landscape 
of  glistening  whiteness  we  might  discern  a 
dark  spot — lying  still,  oh,  so  still.  This  is  the 
result  of  snow  and  its  running  mate,  the  bitter, 
icy  wind.  What  misery,  what  sickness  and 
grief  these  two  can  bring!  But  the  people 
who  generally  dislike  snow  do  not  think  of  it 
in  this  way ;  they  lament  only  their  own  dis- 
comfort. The  men  of  the  North  are  the  ones 
who  know  snow  as  the  enemy  of  man. 

But  is  it  not  so  with  everything  in  life?  Is 
there  anything  in  this  world  that  cannot  be 
both  enemy  and  friend?  We  ourselves  may  be 
snowbound,  we  may  not  be  free,  happy,  joyous, 
sharing  our  lives  with  others.  Snow,  then,  is 
an  enemy  to  us  because  it  has  formed  a  solid 
wall  around  our  hearts,  shutting  us  from  the 
joys  of  living.  But  to  others  snow  may  be 
that  pure,  glistening,  sacred  something,  which 
lies  as  a  protective  coverlet  on  their  soul,  wait- 
ing to  melt  in  order  to  give  way  to  a  deed  of 
helpfulness. 

So  in  this  winter  season  that  has  set  in  upon 
us,  let  us  make  snow  our  friend  and  above  all 
be  careful  not  to  let  it  form  too  solid  a  wall 
around  our  hearts.  This  is  a  time  for  free- 
dom, joy,  happiness  !  We  ourselves  will  de- 
termine what  we  are  going  to  make  of  it! 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
Once  I  went  skating  on  Carpenter's  lake; 
I  skated  along  and  great  strides  did  I  take, 
Until  I  was  skimming  the  ice  at  a  rate 
That  surely  would  make  a  man's  hreath  abate. 


I  flew  toward  the  stream  at  the  far,  far  end; 

I  got  on  thin  ice  which  did  creak  and  did  rend, 

And  I  was  alone  on  a  floating  ice  slab; 

It   tipped  and   I    slipped   and   a   stick   I    did   grab. 

The  stick  felt  quite  solid  and  supported  me, 
But  greatly  astonished  was  I  to  see 
A  fish  with  mean  gills  that  stung  like  a  bee, 
Fly  over  the  stick  like  a  bird  o'er  a  tree. 

It  looked  right  at  me  with  such  fierce  cruel  eyes 
That   got   bigger   and   rounder   than   the   earth   or 

the  skies; 
I  felt  a  cold  touch  on  my  face  and  my  head, 
'Twas  my  roommate's  dear  hand  as  I  fell  out  of 

bed. 

Henrietta  A.  Goodunn,  '28. 


JANUARY 

January's  the  month  to  begin   life   anew, 
And  to  make  resolutions — but  keep  them,  too; 
No  captain  e'er  faced  a  north  gale  that  blew, 
Unless  he  was  sure  of  a  compass  true. 
And  here's  the  advice  I  now  offer  to  you: 
Remember  to  finish  what  you  start  out  to  do; 
Your    reward    may    be    fortune,    and    fame — your 
just  due. 

Henrietta  A.  Goodimn,  '28. 


AWAKE! 

The   dawn   arises,  awake,   awake! 

A  sleeper's  life  is  brief: 

Get   from   the   world  the  most  you  can, 

Love  and  happiness,  deepened  by  grief. 

The  march  of  springs  and  autumns  sweep 

The  leaves  from  our  tree  of  life ; 

So  while  there  are  dawns  and  twilights, 

Let  us  dance  and  sing  and  fife. 

Henrietta  A.  Goodwin,  '28. 


NO  LIFE  WITHOUT  LOVE 

What  is  it  like  to  be  all  alone, 

Having  nary  a  friend  or  foe, 

Living  your  life  in  your  own  sweet  way, 

Roaming  like  winds  to  and  fro? 

I  cannot  fancy  this  life  without  love, 

Without  love,  our  lives  sink  and  end ; 

So  I'll  struggle  against  the  fiercest  foe 

For  the  love  of  one  true  friend. 

Henrietta  A.  Goodzcin,  '28. 
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Friday,  Nov.  26.  We  listened  with  interest 
to  Dr.  Leon  Vincent's  lecture  on  "Samuel 
Johnson  and  the  Turk's  Head  Club."  Dr. 
Vincent  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  coffee 
houses  of  the  day  ;  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  period  and  the  members  who  later  became 
famous,  such  as  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Garrick, 
Boswell  and  Jones.  He  portrayed  to  us  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  probably  we  had  never  pictured 
or  thought  of  him  before,  and  surely  left  with 
us  a  more  vivid  picture  of  Johnson.  At  the 
close  of  Dr.  Vincent's  lecture  we  felt  that  it 
had  been  not  only  beneficial  but  enjoyable. 

Sunday,  Nov.  28.  Rev.  Sidney  Lovett 
brought  the  message  at  our  Vesper  Service. 

Friday,  Dec.  3.  Dr.  Vincent  brought  to  us 
his  second  lecture  on  "Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth." He  pointed  out  the  close  friendship 
between  the  two  men  and  how  they  endeavored 
to  form  a  partnership  in  writing  poems ;  this 
idea,  however,  failed,  as  the  two  were  de- 
cidedly different  in  opinions.  He  showed  how 
Wordsworth  wrote  about  the  most  insignifi- 
cant creatures  of  Nature  and  made  so  much 
of  them.  Indeed,  Wordsworth  was  a  nature 
lover !  Southey  was  also  living  at  this  time 
and  the  friendship  of  these  three  men  is  famous 
through  all  English  literature.  At  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  many  of  us  realized  that  we 


probably  would  have  enjoyed  it  more  had  we 
not  been  compelled  to  take  notes. 

Sunday,  Dec.  5.  Rev.  Clarence  Wells  Dun- 
ham gave  us  an  inspiring  talk  at  our  Vesper 
Service. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  school  assembled  with  the  Auburn- 
dale  people  at  the  Congregational  Church  to 
hear  Phidelah  Rice,  dean  of  the  Leland 
Powers  School,  read  "David  Garrick."  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  we  lived  the  life  of 
David  Garrick  almost  over  again  ourselves  and 
the  fact  that  we  enjoyed  it  was  verified  by  the 
applause,  to  which  Mr.  Rice  gave  us  an  encore 
by  reading  "If  "We  Had  the  Time."  Previous 
to  Mr.  Rice's  rendition  the  Glee  Club  sang 
several  Christmas  numbers. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8.  For  the  first  time  this 
year  the  pupils  taking  music  gave  a  recital, 
which  showed  the  great  amount  of  work  they 
have  done  in  three  months.  It  was  attended 
by  all  the  school  besides  numerous  friends  and 
relatives.  The  program  was  especially  en- 
joyed, as  it  consisted  of  violin,  piano,  organ 
and  vocal  numbers. 

Saturday,  Dec.  11.  Slam  Dinner — the  one 
Saturday  evening  that  all  the  new  girls,  espe- 
cially, have  been  looking  forward  to  for  so 
long.    We  had  heard  much  about  it  and  every- 
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thing  turned  out  to  be  far  better  than  our 
expectations.  The  tables  were  arranged  so 
attractively  with  Christmas  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  painted  place  cards,  Santa  Clauses, 
and  red  and  green  paper.  Then  when  every- 
one opened  their  slams,  there  was  much  hoot- 
ing and  laughing.  All  during  the  dinner  dif- 
ferent people  were  called  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor  and  told  to  perform,  sing  or  dance. 
We  had  to  do  it,  too,  or  the  consequences 
would  have  been  disastrous,  for  the  girls  were 
intent  upon  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly. 
Afterward  we  all  went  to  the  chapel,  where 
the  Dramatic  Club  gave  one  act  of  the  "Birds' 
Christmas  Carol."  The  parts  were  well  taken 
and  showed  much  practice  by  the  players. 
Later  in  the  evening,  to  the  tune  of  an  im- 
provised orchestra,  a  dance  was  held,  which 
closed  the  festivities. 

Sunday,  Dec.  12.  Christmas  Vespers  was 
truly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring 
services  that  we  have  had  this  year.  The  Glee 
Club  sang  several  numbers  which  had  in  them 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  which  cast  over 
the  group  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  beauty. 
The  speaker  was  one  who  is  always  welcomed 
by  us — Dr.  Ashley  Leavitt. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  14.  Our  Glee  Club  again  pre- 
sented a  program,  which  at  this  time  was 
given  at  the  Kiwanis  Club  Luncheon.  They 
sang  several  Christmas  numbers  and  thus 
brought  out  the  excellent  training  that  they 
have  had  under  Rev.   Mr.  Harper. 

Sunday,  January  9.  Prof.  Elmer  Leslie 
gave  us  a  most  worth-while  message  at  the 
Vesper  hour.  He  spoke  on  the  Discipline  of 
Sickness,  Work,  Success  and  Failure. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

November  19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne  spent 
the  week-end  at  Woodland  Park,  the  occasion 
being  Mrs.  Towne's  birthday. 

We  all  enjoyed  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin  in  "If 
1  were  King,"  at  Bragdon  Hall. 

November  22.  M.  Allen,  N.  Best,  R.  Bow- 
den,  M.  Childs,  J.  Dudley,  J.  Jack.  O.  Johnson, 


M.  Parker  and  M.  Towle  helped  make  up  the 
Lasell  Freshman  team  which  played  Field 
Hockey  against  Waltham  Second  High  School 
team. 

November  30.  Woodland  Park  "little  girls" 
grieved  with  Barbara  Warland  over  the  death 
of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  John  C.  Meyer  of 
Canton.  Mr.  Meyer  had  visited  us  often  and 
by  his  kindly  attentions  to  all  the  members  of 
our  smaller  group  had  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "Perfect  Grandfather." 

December  1.  Mrs.  Palmateer  took  interested 
girls  on  a  tour  of  picture  galleries  in  Boston. 

December  7.  Our  High  School  girls  heard 
Prof.  Rice  of  Emerson  College  read  "David 
Garrick." 

December  9.  Mrs.  Rowbotham,  visiting  her 
daughter,  Ruth,  of  the  Upper  School,  was  our 
guest  at  dinner. 

December  11.  Miss  Turner  and  Miss 
Strang  were  with  us  and  joined  in  the  fun  of 
our  annual  "Slam  Dinner."  The  best  table 
stunt  was  an  imitation  of  Mrs.  McDonald  hold- 
ing a  house  meeting,  Frances  Knight  taking 
the  leading  part  remarkably  well. 

December  12.  Miss  Lillian  M.  Packard 
was  the  speaker  at  our  Christmas  Vesper  serv- 
ice. Twenty  Woodland  Park  "old  girls"  who 
are  Lasell  students  joined  in  the  Processional. 

December  13.  Mrs.  Swan,  investigator  of 
Private  School  Curricula,  spent  two  hours 
talking  with  our  teachers. 

December  15.  The  English  Club  put  on  a 
Christmas  play  at  our  closing  exercises.  This 
Club  is  made  up  of  the  four  students  from 
each  of  the  four  upper  grades  who  do  the 
best  work  of  these  grades. 

January  5.  Full  registration  back  for  the 
winter  term.  Teachers  and  pupils  all  re- 
freshed. We  welcome  Natalie  Whitaker  of 
Newton  as  a  day  pupil  in  Grade  10. 

January  11.  In  spite  of  the  storm,  we  all 
went  to  the  Symphony  Concert  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  lecture  in  the  evening  by  Dr. 
McGovern.  In  both  cases  everyone  felt  well 
repaid. 
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To  the  girls  of  this  and  former  years,  Happy 
New  Year.  Would  that  we  could  make  you 
realize  how  sincerely  we  value  your  annual 
holiday  greetings.  The  beautiful  and  often 
most  original  cards  are  a  delight  in  themselves, 
but  your  personal  expressions  of  good  will  and 
Godspeed  greatly  enhances  their  value.  We 
appreciate  your  loyalty  to  Lasell  and  to  those 
of  us  who  are  still  in  her  service. 

From  Marie  Gibert  ('03)  came  recently  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  news  of  a  pleasant 
California  trip,  taken  last  summer  in  company 
with  her  father  and  mother,  during  which 
they  visited  for  "ten  glorious  days"  Louise 
Wadleigh  Bedall,  in  Los  Angeles.  They  called 
on  Helen  Haskell  Shay,  who  has  there  a 
charming  little  bungalow,  and  with  whom  they 
had  a  good  old  Lasell  talk.  Dr.  Bragdon,  to 
her  regret,  she  was  unable  to  see,  although 
they  had  purposed  going — engagements  were 
too  many.  For  Louise's  lovely  mother,  lovely 
home,  and  fine  friends  Marie  has  enthusiastic 
admiration.  She  is,  she  tells  us,  a  B.S.  now 
of  Cincinnati  University,  thanks  in  part  to 
Lasell's  good  training.  The  Endowment  Fund 
is  indebted  to  her  for  a  generous  gift  check. 

Mira  Huggins  Willis's  ('23)  loyalty  to  La- 
sell extends  to  the  length  of  a  Leaves  sub- 
scription— and  beyond.  So  interesting  does 
she  find  its  news  items  that  she  can't  do  with- 
out it,  despite  the  fact  that  it  makes  her  a  bit 
homesick  to  read  them.  (Others  who  read 
them  only  occasionally  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded, feel  the  same,  did  they  only  invite  the 
Leaves  to  visit  them  regularly.)  Mira  tells 
us  that  Gertrude  Merritt  (1919-1920)  is  in 
the  gift  shop  business,  enjoys  it  immensely, 
and   has   a   most   attractive   shop.      Lockport, 


N.  Y.,  is  still  Mira's  home,  her  husband's  busi- 
ness being  there.  She  expresses  regret  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne  are  no  longer  at  Lasell. 

Far  and  far  afield  is  Louise  Paisley  ('09), 
whose  Christmas  greeting  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  hails  from  Armenia,  where  she  has 
been  for  some  time,  and  which,  barring  the 
earthquake,  she  is  greatly  enjoying.  "The 
'quakes',"  she  says,  "left  me  without  house  or 
home.  After  living  in  the  open,  without  even 
a  tent,  cooking  on  a  tin  stove,  rescued  from 
one  of  its  bedrooms,  eating  at  night  by  the 
light  of  a  candle,  when  it  wasn't  put  out  by 
mud,  snow,  or  rain,  and  sleeping  under  the 
stars,  we  have  now  a  house  which  will,  we 
hope,  withstand  further  'quakes'."  To  all  of 
which  she  gamely  adds,  "I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  though."  Our  best  wishes  for  future 
good  luck,  Louise.  The  odd-looking  address 
she  adds  is  B.  Arepuka,  Upes  Mockby. 

Heartbreakingly  sad  is  the  news  sent  us  by 
Ruth  Davis  Giller  ('14),  White  Hall,  111.,  that 
her  little  son  of  three  and  a  half  years,  Charles 
Alden,  was  killed  in  November  "by  an  automo- 
bile. Words  are  inadequate  to  express  our 
sorrow. 

Away  out  in  Montana  is  another  friend  to 
the  Leaves,  as  to  Lasell,  and  in  proof  comes 
Jean  McKay's  fine  fat  letter  of  December, 
with  its  enclosure  for  Leaves  and  for  Endow- 
ment Fund.  For  both,  our  thanks.  She 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Miss  True  and  her 
witty  words — "After  ten  years  I  chuckle  at 
her  comments  on  certain  things."  Business 
has  gone  well  on  the  ranch  and  Jean  is  con- 
tent with  their  year.  She  reports  well  of  her 
father's  health  and  spirits,  and  finds  life  for 
herself  full  of  enjoyment,  activity,  and  the 
liveliest  interest.  The  bob  she  has  not  yet 
adopted,  but  who  can  tell  when  she  will?  She 
makes  no  promises,  and  she  lavishes  praise 
upon  the  heads  and  the  dress  of  the  "sweet 
sixteeners"  !     Well,  we  shall  see ! 

Barbara  Vail  Bosworth  ('05)  sends  along 
with  her  pleasant  Christmas  greeting,  news  of 
Agnes  Wylie  West's  ('05)  having  moved  to 
315  William  St.,  River  Forest,  Chicago,  last 
September. 
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Mildred  Snyder  Grant  ('10)  acquaints  us 
with  the  sorrowful  news  of  the  passing  away 
of  her  old  room-mate  here,  Lillian  McCauley 
Gester  (1908-1909)  at  a  sanitarium  in  Berke- 
ley, California,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
her  home.  She  left,  besides  her  husband, 
George  Charles  Gester,  two  young  sons.  Mil- 
dred's cordial  expression  of  loyal  affection  for 
her  old  school  is  heartening.  Through  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rowbotham  and  Ruth  she  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  us. 

"Even  though  a  check  can  never  pay  my 
debt  to  Lasell,"  writes  Betty  Van  Cleve  ('26), 
"it  may  help  her  Endowment  Fund  along,"  and 
slips  the  welcome  gift  into  the  envelope.  We 
thank  you,  Betty.  Lasell  will  welcome  you 
very  heartily  in  June  when  you  and  those 
others  of  '26  return  at  Commencement.  And 
another  wreath  for  the  Leaves:  "There  are 
so  many  interesting  items  in  it  about  girls 
from  everywhere  and  of  every  time.  Long 
live  the  Leaves!" 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  ('19)  also  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  Leaves  in  keeping 
warmly  alive  the  interest  of  the  girls  in  one 
another,  and  loyally  sends  in  her  subscription. 
She  sends  besides  several  items  of  news.  She 
was  matron-of -honor  at  Dorothy  Ingraham 
Griffith's  beautiful  wedding  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
on  which  occasion  Miss  Caroline  Chase  was 
present  and  played  the  wedding  march.  Pris- 
cilla and  Louise  Furbush  Prout  ('20)  had  re- 
cently a  week-end  together  in  New  York. 
While  there  they  spent  a  day  with  Josephine 
Florence  ('20)  and  Ruth  Young  Brewster 
(1917-1918),  whose  sister  Helen  is  with  us 
this  year.  Octavia  Hickcox  Smith  ('18)  lives 
in  Watertown,  Connecticut,  Priscilla's  home, 
and  the  two  manage  to  see  the  New  Haven 
girls  quite  often.  An  assemblage  of  children 
gathered  together  from  the  families  of  various 
Lasell  girls  roundabout  seems  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  little  folks  are  prone  to  "kick 
over  the  traces"  on  such  occasions,  and  that 
before  trying  the  experiment  again  it  may  be 
as  well  to  wait  till  they  are  older  and  more 
submissive  to  convention. 


Ida  Mallory  Lyon  ('03)  has  more  funny 
experiences  than  the  average.  She  tells  of 
calling  upon  a  certain  man,  in  a  Red  Cross 
canvass  in  which  she  was  engaged,  who  wel- 
comed her  with  a  flourish,  then  talked  the 
whole  time  of  her  stay,  so  that  she  was  unable 
to  present  her  cause,  and  had  to  catch  at  an 
excuse  to  get  away.  Dickens  would  have  made 
good  use  of  such  an  incident.  Ida  reports  all 
well  at  home. 

Margarette  Rix's  ('26)  engagement  is  an- 
nounced to  Richard  B.  Cole  of  West  Newton, 
a  W'illiams  man,  '21. 

Elinor  Stevens,  '26,  is  at  home  this  year, 
looking  forward  to  next  June,  when  she  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Auburndale  for  the  Com- 
mencement of  1927. 

We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  latest 
additions  to  our  Lasell  family,  which  include : 

Ralph  Taylor  Gish,  who  is  the  little  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casimer  F.  Gish  (Mary  Louise 
Taylor,  '17). 

Mary  Newcomb  Moore  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  MacGregor  Moore  (Marcia 
J.  Fogg,  '14),  on  January  4. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Jacobs  (Lee  Belber, 
'24)  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Stanley 
Davis,  on  Monday,  December  20. 

Jane  Sherwood  was  born  on  July  30,  1926, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Sherwood  (Anna 
Crane,  '20). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Kendall  (Eleanor  H. 
Beaman,  '19)  announce  the  arrival  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Jane  Kendall,  on  December  9. 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  a  second  son  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Holman  (Kather- 
ine  Forgie,  '20),  whose  home  is  at  present  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Our  readers  will  all  be  interested  in  the 
following  wedding  announcements :  The  mar- 
riage of  Dorothy  Casoline  Barnes  ('18)  took 
place  on  January  5,  when  she  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Charles  Eugene  Paine  of  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

The  fifth  of  January  was  the  wedding  day 
of  Mary  Katharine  Godard  (1921-1923)  and 
Mr.  Earl  Harmon  Dresser. 
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The  marriage  of  Dorothy  Henrietta  Balch 
('20)  and  Mr.  John  Cooper  McCormack  took 
place  on  December  18. 

The  wedding  day  of  Norma  Prentis  ('23) 
was  New  Year's  Day,  when  she  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  William  Apperson  Gardner. 

The  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Ida  Buettner 
('23)  and  Mr.  Frederick  William  Lang  took 
place  on  the  seventh  of  January. 

Josephine  Curry  ('23)  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  John  Dehls  Warren  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December. 

The  engagement  was  recently  announced  of 
Arline  Allsopp  ('23)  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Wright 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  engagement  announcement  of  Lois  L. 
Garrabrant  ('27)  and  Mr.  Maxwell  S.  Cono- 
ver  has  been  received. 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things  dear   to  the   heart  of   the  student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


t-fDi/ef* 


TRADE   MARK    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 


Early  Winter  Styles 

of 
Smart  Walking  Shoes 

<H/a£ft-<Dl>er Sfwps 

170ltemontSt.    BxS&K>*t    378  Wfoi/unrjton  St. 
2359  Waaftington  «*••.  "Roxbwaj 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY   and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  {  \™7g  [  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Bi 
1 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
3ersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving         Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

Thorp&  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond   1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.Metcaif  Company 


PRINTERS 


2). 


'& 


est  p ners 


Tin 


t 


ravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcoch  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists* 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  (or  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


an< 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WH  O  LESALE 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


"PURITY   ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 

BOSTON 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761  WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  we  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                   CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                       PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT   OF   THE   ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,    Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,     Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

—  Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY,  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO   VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 
Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 
Cotton — Wool— Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ENGRAVED   INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Dwyer   Pearce   &  Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


25  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN"S) 

Telephones  Liberty  j  ?~5o 


Movxxmn  ditft  ^Ijnp 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Hotel  Waban  Block 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton  2 1 04 
for  appointment 


Studio  at 
205  Aubumdale  Avenue 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 

W.  N.  2457R 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton   1271 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 

200  Single  Sheets,    100  Envelopes      .     .     .     .     $1.00 

100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes    ....        1.00 

Printed  with  name  and  address 

Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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LASELL  GIRLS 

are  invited  to  make 
JAYS  their  Clothes 
Headquarters.  We  have 
THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
modest  prices. 

Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 
Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 
Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 
Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 
Riding  Togs,  Accessories 


BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 


Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 


E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 


Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Makes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 
THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 


THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH    PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving  Facials  Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring  Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndalc 

Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 


Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing  Water  Waving 

Manicuring  French  Curling 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials  Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 
Telephone  W.N.  2317 
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WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

PICOT  EDGE  HOSIERY 

ALL  CHIFFON  FROM  TOE  TO  TOP 

$1.59 

FROM  IRREGULAR  LOTS 

VALUE  OF  REGULARS,  $4.50 

SHEER 
CHIFFON 

Silk  to  the  Hem 

$1.39 

First   Quality 
Full  Fashioned 

HOSIERY 
REPAIRING 

Runs  taken  up 
and   made    to 
look  like  new 

Mayer  Hosi 

Colonial  Builc 

100  Boylston 

BOSTON                   PRO\ 

EI 

ing- 

Si 

tY  Company 

-Second  Floor 

treet,  Boston 

:nce       pawtucket 

The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 
and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER.  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 

THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Fun  Remodelled                      Dresses  Cleansed 
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ACCIDENTAL  LOVE 

PART  II 

{Continued  from  January  Number) 

David  Norton  had  a  feeling  that  he  was 
happy  —  divinely  happy  —  and  wondered 
whether  he  was  at  last  in  Paradise.  As  he 
slowly  came  to  his  senses  he  lost  this  first 
feeling  for  one  of  strangeness — unreal  strange- 
ness— and  couldn't  realize  where  he  was  lying. 
It  felt  soft,  but  yet  rough  in  composition.  At 
last  he  dared  to  open  his  eyes  and  perceived  in 
the  dim  light  a  young  Chinese  who  uttered  a 
low  cry  when  he  saw  him  awaken.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  story  of  how  he  had  been  rescued 
and  brought  to  the  coolie's  hut.  The  boy  knew 
only  the  essential  words  of  English  which  he 
had  picked  up  from  travelers  and  so  attempted 
to  tell  David  everything  that  had  happened. 
That  a  yacht  had  been  caught  by  the  tidal 
wave  and  all  the  passengers  had  been  lost  ex- 
cept David  whose  body  clinging  to  a  board  had 
been   washed   ashore. 

At  first  Dave  was  bewildered,  for  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  coolie's  story  was  so 
mystifying — for  why  should  he,  David  Nor- 
ton, be  the  only  one  to  survive.  He  had  had 
no  desire  to  live  and  had  often  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  could  disappear  from  this  earth 
altogether.  His  life  in  America  had  been  so 
boresome  and  he  felt  he  had  experienced  all 
the  world  could  give  him.  But  now  he  had 
been  cast  upon  this  foreign  shore  without  any 
of  the  resources  that  he  had  prized.  Of  what 
avail  was  his  college  education  now,  his 
money,  or  his  social  standing. 

He  had  no  more  than  the  poor  coolie  stand- 
ing at  his  side.     In  fact,  less,  for  Choo-Chow 


earned  his  few  yens  a  day  by  conveying  people 
in  his  rickshaw  through  the  neighboring 
country.  He  was  contented  in  his  mean  little 
hut  with  its  one  window,  its  smoky  fireplace 
and  its  tiny  bed.  Choo-Chow  had  known  no 
other  life  and  thus  did  not  expect  to  experience 
another. 

Although  these  many  thoughts  were  whirl- 
ing through  his  head,  Dave  finally  collected  his 
senses  and  realized  that  here  was  an  opportun- 
ity to  make  something  of  this  life  that  he 
wanted  to  throw  away, — to  prove  to  himself 
that  he  could  be  really  worth  a  little  and  not 
something  that  was  made  by  parental  influence 
and  money.  So  we  find  that  instead  of  death 
calling  through  a  tidal  wave,  life  challenged 
and  made  a  man  where  once  had  been  a  fickle 
boy. 

Several  days  later,  in  the  company  of  the 
friendly  coolie,  Dave  started  for  the  closest 
city,  Pekin.  Choo-Chow  considered  him  his 
master,  for  he  felt  that  one  who  could  be. 
saved  from  the  deadliest  of  hurricanes  must 
surely  be  sacred  and  honored  by  the  gods. 
So  from  the  beginning  of  his  new  life  Dave 
had  a  native  protector  who  taught  him  the 
many  customs  of  this  eastern  country. 

When  they  arrived  in  Pekin  Dave  went  to 
the  American  embassy.  After  telling  his  ex- 
periences to  the  ambassador,  he  asked  if  there 
were  any  office  vacancies  and  was  given  a  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  reporters  for  the  diplomatic 
news.  The  ambassador  knew  human  beings 
quite  well  and  so  felt  he  could  afford  to  help 
this  American. 

As  they  were  talking  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  waiting  in  the  outside  office  overheard 
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the  conversation  and  was  attracted  by  Dave's 
story.  He  was  Philip  McCarthy,  the  novelist, 
who  was  living  in  China  in  order  to  get  color 
for  his  latest  book.  The  next  day,  through  Mr. 
McCarthy's  effort,  Dave  was  introduced  to 
him.  From  thence  on  there  developed  a  strong 
friendship  between  the  elderly  man  and  the 
youth.  They  both  loved  adventure,  books  and 
realistic  things.  For  hours  they  would  sit  and 
discuss  deep  problems  such  as  Chinese  re- 
lations with  America.  Each  grew  to  know 
the  other  both  mentally  and  socially.  Many 
a  day  they  would  sit  in  a  tea  house  and  talk 
on  subjects  which  interested  them  intensely. 

One  afternoon,  Dave  was  hurriedly  being 
drawn  by  Choo-Chow  to  a  small  shop  where  he 
had  promised  to  meet  Mr.  McCarthy.  Taking 
a  short  cut,  the  coolie,  drawing  the  rickshaw, 
ran  through  a  narrow  dark  alley  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  time.  But  another,  too,  was  in  a 
hurry  and  bore  down  upon  the  first  rickshaw 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  lane.  Neither 
coolie  could  stop  in  time  and  the  two  vehicles 
collided  with  such  force  that  Dave  was  thrown 
to  the  ground.  His  head  struck  the  pavement, 
but  this  he  did  not  feel,  for  he  had  lost  con- 
sciousness at  the  first  compact. 

However,  this  coma  could  not  last  long  and 
soon  he  regained  his  senses.  Again  he  was  in 
darkness  and  could  hear  no  sound,  but  when 
he  attempted  to  open  his  eyes,  he  saw  nothing 
but  blackness.  At  last  David  realized  that  his 
sight  was  gone  and  he  was  powerless  in  this 
wretched  silence.  For  hours  he  seemed  to  lie 
there  until,  without  warning,  a  light  noise 
could  be  heard  calling  to  him — coaxing  him 
to  speak,  but  when  he  attempted  to  do  so,  his 
shattered  nerves  would  not  respond  and  the 
darkness  overwhelmed  him. 

{To  be  concluded) 

Mariam  Richardson,  '28. 


"ALL  MY  HEART" 

"Mr.  Damon,  I  love  Joan  and  I  want  to 
marry  her.  May  I  have  your  permission  to  do 
so?"     Thus  spoke  Ted  Cromwell,  a  strapping 


young  man  of  twenty-two,  with  light  curly  hair 
and  a  good-looking  face. 

"Ted,  come  into  my  office  and  let's  talk  it 
over,"  replied  Mr.  Damon.  Ted  followed  the 
older  man  into  his  private  office,  shut  the  door 
behind  him  and  waited  expectantly. 

"Sit  down,  son,"  said  Mr.  Damon,  kindly. 
"So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  eh." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  here's  a  proposition.  I  have  a  new 
perfume  and  toilet  soap  to  put  on  the  market 
and  I've  got  to  beat  John  Peabody  in  putting 
his  on.  If  you'll  organize  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, name  and  get  my  perfume  and  soap 
on  the  market  before  John  Peabody,  you  can 
marry  Joan  any  day  she  says  the  word — if 
not—" 

"If  not,  sir?" 

"You'll  have  to  wait  a  year.  Now  are  you 
willing  to  try  it  ?" 

"You  bet,  sir.  Just  give  me  the  money  and 
authority  and  I'll  have  your  products  on  the 
market  and  selling  inside  of  a  month." 

"Spare  no  expense,  my  son — all  I  ask  is — 
beat  Peabody."  Ted  snatched  the  phone  from 
Damon's  desk  and  giving  a  number — waited. 

"What  now,  boy?"  asked  Mr.  Damon. 

"I'm  calling  Peters — the  foreman  at  your 
plant.  Yes  —  Hello  —  Peters  ?  This  is  Ted 
Cromwell — yes — just  fine,  thank  you — won- 
derful !  Say,  Peters — have  you  any  small  soap 
molds?  Yes?  What  shape  are  they?  Square 
— Hm.  Listen,  I'll  be  down  to  your  house  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Yes — I  want  to  see  you. 
Very  important — Bye." 

As  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  left  the 
dazed  Mr.  Damon  sitting  there,  he  ran  into 
Joan  who  was  crossing  the  hall. 

"Jo,"  he  said,  "C'mere." 

Joan  went  up  to  him.  He  leaned  down  and 
said  to  her,  "Kiss  your  fiance." 

She  did. 

He  went  out  of  the  house  whistling  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Peters'  home  he  was  beam- 


ing. 


"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Peters.  "You 
look  as  though  you  had  just  come  into  a  lot  of 
money." 
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"No,  it's  not  that,  Peters — I  have  plenty  of 
that;  it's  this,"  and  Ted  proceeded  to  tell  him 
of  his  luck.  "And  I've  thought  of  a  good 
name.  Tout  Mon  Coeur  means  all  my  heart. 
Peters.,  I  want  you  to  make  me  up  some  small 
heart  shaped  molds  and  bring  'em  to  me  to- 
morrow when  you  finish  them.  This  is  my 
plan,  I  thought  of  it  on  the  way  down  here." 
So  he  laid  out  his  plans  to  Peters,  who  prom- 
ised to  help  him  all  he  could. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  having  men  working 
day  and  night — with  extra  pay — and  Ted 
travelling  all  over  and  sending  wire  after  wire 
and  phone  call  after  phone  call — in  every 
hotel  of  the  Transunion  Co.  and  the  Duville 
chain  there  was  introduced  in  each  bath  room 
a  new  soap,  "Tout  Mon  Coeur."  In  every  room 
on  every  dresser  was  a  little  half  ounce  bottle 
of  "Tout  Mon  Coeur"  perfume — complimen- 
tary sample.  Every  one  was  using  it  in  the 
hotels  and  acclaimed  it.     It  sold  like  wildfire. 

In  another  week  John  Peabody's  soap  was 
on  the  market  and  he  was  putting  pressure  to 
bear  on  William  Damon  that  would  swamp  his 
— Damon's — sales. 

"I've  done  everything,  sir — "  said  Ted  as 
Mr.  Damon  complained  of  what  was  going  on. 

"Boy,  you  get  to  work  and  make  Peabody 
so  sick  of  smelling  nothing  but  'Tout  Mon 
Coeur'  that  he  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  me. 
You  can  do  it  if  you  only  think  quickly.  John 
Peabody  is  leaving  Thursday  for  San  Fran- 
.cisco  and  today  is  Monday.     Use  your  head." 

Ted  sat  up  all  Monday  night  and  thought 
and  thought.  Finally  after  scribbling  for  a 
half  hour  on  a  pad  he  rolled  into  bed  and  slept 
until  noon. 

Wednesday  night  was  the  night  of  Betty 
Peabody's  debut.  Ted  determined  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  He  phoned  Joan  and  said  he 
would  be  unable  to  call  for  her  and  could  she 
go  with  her  parents.  It  was  most  important 
and  he  would  be  late  in  arriving  and  so  he 
didn't  want  to  keep  her  waiting. 

About  10.00  o'clock  Ted  arrived  at  the 
servants'  entrance.  A  ten  dollar  bill  got  him 
into  John  Peaboly's  room  and  bath  and  there 


he   busied   himself   for  about  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  maid  on  the  lookout. 

At  10.30  he  presented  himself  at  the  front 
door  and  rang  the  bell.  He  was  ushered  in 
by  the  butler  who  took  his  hat,  coat  and  cane. 
He  spied  his  host  over  near  a  door  and 
hastened  toward  him — wiping  his  hands  with 
his  handkerchief  as  he  went. 

"Hello,  Ted,"  Mr.  Peabody  greeted  him  and 
extended  his  hand.  "How  do  you  do,  sir? 
I'm  sorry  I  had  to  be  late  but  business  kept  me 
very  late."  And  he  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Peabody  and  moved  away.  As  he  went  Mr. 
Peabody  raised  his  hand  to  stifle  a  slight 
cough  and  caught  the  odor  of  "Tout  Mon 
Coeur."  He  couldn't  understand  it — but  Ted 
could,  as  he  smilingly  watched  him  from  across 
the  room.  He  hadn't  put  that  vial  of  "Tout 
Mon  Coeur"  in  his  handkerchief  for  nothing. 

The  ball  ended  in  a  great  flourish  and  wearily 
John  Peabody  sought  his  bed.  He  washed  his 
face — and  there  was  that  "Tout  Mon  Coeur" 
soap  again.  Mercy,  what  smelling  stuff !  Then 
he  climbed  into  bed  and  let  his  head  sink  into 
the  soft  pillows.  "Heavens !  that  beastly  smell 
again!  Will  I  never  get  rid  of  it?  I'll  roll 
over,  and  maybe  I'll  lose  it.  No,  it's  still  here. 
What?" 

His  face  touched  a  damp  spot  on  the  pillow. 
He  turned  his  nose  to  it.  "Tout  Mon  Coeur !" 
"Good  Lord!"  he  yelled,  "can't  I  even  sleep 
without  this  confounded  smell?" 

The  next  morning  he  arose  with  a  grouch — 
forgot  to  shave  and  nearly  forgot  to  kiss  his 
wife  and  daughter  good-bye  before  he  and 
Briggs,  his  valet,  left  for  'Frisco. 

When  he  got  on  the  train  Briggs  suggested 
that  he  shave,  and  got  his  kit  for  him. 

"Shall  I  do  it,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"No,  you  might  cut  me,"  roared  J.  Peabody. 

He  opened  his  kit  and  started  to  shave.  He 
squeezed  some  shaving  cream  onto  his  brush 
and  put  it  on  his  face.  It  was  "Tout  Mon 
Coeur"  in  another  kind  of  tube!  Ted's  fifty 
dollars  had  worked  wonders  with  Briggs. 

It  seemed  to  John  Peabody  that  all  he  saw 
was  signs  for  "Tout  Mon  Coeur"  soap,  per- 
fume and  shaving  soap.    Where  would  it  end? 
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As  he  pulled  into  'Frisco  after  five  days  of 
torture  by  "Tout  Mon  Coeur"  he  saw  crowds 
staring  up  into  space.  He,  too,  looked  up  and 
there  he  saw  an  aviator  writing  so  all  the  world 
could  see,  "Tout  Mon  Coeur." 

"I  give  up,"  he  yelled  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Damon :  "Your  advertising  manager  wins. 
I'll  give  orders  to  relieve  pressure  at  once. 
You've  got  me." 

Peabody. 

Just  as  he  was  retiring  he  was  called  to  the 
door  by  a  messenger. 

"Telegram  for  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Thanks,  here,"  and  he  pressed  fifty  cents 
into  his  hand. 

He  opened  it  and  read — 

"You  bet  I  win!     Joan  and  I  were  married 
one  hour  after  your  telegram  arrived. 
'Tout  Mon  Coeur,' 

Ted  Cromwell." 

"Damn !"  said  John  Peabody  as  he  fell 
asleep.  Margaret  Basley,  '29. 


AN  AMERICAN  REALIST— SINCLAIR 
LEWIS 

To  some  he  is  boring,  for  they  say  that  he 
writes  of  dry  and  dead  subjects,  that  he  has 
caught  nothing  of  life.  But  to  those  of  us  who 
love  Sinclair  Lewis,  he  seems  to  have  caught 
the  essence  of  life  on  Main  Street;  the  com- 
plete, all  powering  devotion  of  human  beings 
to  each  other,  toward  a  life's  ambition.  He  has 
grasped  the  small  town  in  all  its  smugness  and 
boredom  but  has  made  it  real  and  universal. 
His  people  are  real  and  human.  They  could  be 
found  in  New  England  and  its  traditions,  or  in 
the  modernism  of  the  Middle  West.  Lewis's 
art  goes  further  than  an  understanding  of  Main 
Street  ideals  and  endeavors.  He  has  found 
how  overpowering  a  human  devotion  is  to  an- 
other, or  to  a  work.  His  books  are  real  in  the 
realest  sense  of  that  word. 

Lewis  achieves  the  real  in  everything  he  at- 
tempts. Each  phase  of  his  writing  touches  the 
true — the  actual.  Some  people  can't  appreciate 
it  and  can't  understand  what  Lewis  is  drivine 
at.     Perhaps  it  is  because  Lewis  has  made  the 


thing  too  real  or  truthful.  The  first  of  his 
realism  lies  in  the  setting.  It  is  always  per- 
fect. Lewis  has  taken  the  actual  thing  from 
a  small  town,  and  not  one,  but  a  thousand 
small  towns.  The  local  color  of  a  small  town 
is  universalized  and  could  be  found  in  any 
Main  Street  Town  from  Gopher  Prairie,  Min- 
nesota, to  Auburndale,  Massachusetts.  His 
descriptions  of  the  Main  Street,  its  buildings, 
its  universal  characters,  its  dull  routine  por- 
tray the  genuine  small  town.  His  descrip- 
tions are  too  long  to  quote  as  a  small  excerpt 
couldn't  do  it  justice.  Lewis  has  woven  into 
his  descriptions  the  inevitable  dullness  and 
boredom  of  the  small  town.  Its  drowsy  slug- 
gish atmosphere  of  summer  and  the  dull  and 
numbing  cold  of  the  winter  are  real.  The  stag- 
nant lives  that  are  lived  on  these  Main  Streets 
are  actual  facts  but  there  are  some  who  can't 
appreciate  them.  Perhaps  they  are  enveloped 
in  a  similar  small  town  ennui  themselves. 

As  Lewis  has  caught  the  small  town,  so  has 
he  grasped  the  life  of  the  larger  town  that  is 
merging  into  modernism  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  boring.  Lewis's  city  of  Zenith  of  Babbit  and 
Arrowsmith  fame,  is  the  perfect  example  of 
that  "up  and  coming"  town  that  has  accepted 
everything  that  is  modern  and  is  lost  in  it — 
actually  bored  with  it.  Zenith  is  merely  one 
of  thousands  of  small  cities  which  are  all  alike. 
All  alike  because  they  each  have  a  Boosters 
Club;  a  new  real  estate  subdivision  with  heat- 
ing and  lighting  installed ;  the  most  efficient 
fire  and  police  force  in  the  State.  Above  all 
this,  it  has  that  democratic  spirit  interwoven 
with  efficiency,  standardized  life  which  is  dull 
at  its  best !  Every  Zenith  has  a  church  like  the 
one  in  Babbit :  "He  had  made  his  church  a 
true  community  center.  It  contained  every- 
thing but  a  bar.  It  had  a  nursery,  a  Thursday 
evening  supper  with  a  short,  bright  missionary 
lecture  afterward,  a  gymnasium,  a  fortnightly 
motion  picture  show,  a  library  of  technical 
books  for  young  workmen — though  unfortu- 
nately no  young  workmen  ever  entered  the 
church  except  to  wash  the  windows  or  repair 
the  furnace."     Everything  standard  and  mod- 
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ern,  and  it  all  grows  into  a  dullness  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  small  town. 

Into  these  settings  so  vitally  real  in  their 
dullness,  Lewis  has  put  his  characters  with 
some  touch  of  artistry.  He  has  found  the  uni- 
versal personalities  of  all  Main  Streets.  Mrs. 
Bobart  (Main  Street)  is  typical  of  the  loud 
mouthed  village  gossip.  She  knows  everyone's 
business  and  family  skeletons.  Her  son  is  a 
saint  and  a  devil  to  the  villagers.  Will  Kenni- 
cott  (Main  Street)  is  the  steady  village  doc- 
tor, capable  of  meeting  any  emergency,  always 
dependable  and  cheerful.  George  F.  Babbitt  is 
the  perfect  booster  of  today,  hale,  hearty,  "slap 
you  on  the  back"  type,  but  with  a  heart  of  gold 
and  a  dulled  spirit.  The  preachers  are  typical 
and  in  Main  Street  Lewis  has  one :  "He  smote 
the  enormous  Bible  on  the  reading  stand,  vo- 
ciferated, 'Come,  let  us  reason  together,'  de- 
livered a  prayer  informing  Almighty  God  of  the 
news  of  the  past  week  and  began  to  reason." 
So  real  and  natural  are  the  characters  that  each 
one  takes  the  form  of  some  personal  acquaint- 
ance. These  characters  unconsciously  become 
associated  with  people  we  have  seen  or  known. 
Lewis  appeals  very  strongly  to  our  emotions 
of  disgust,  amusement,  hate,  admiration,  and 
boredom  through  these  pages. 

There  are  so  many  passages  and  incidents 
that  show  how  Lewis  has  caught  the  realism  in 
life.  Just  little  tiny  things,  but  real.  The  only 
way  to  present  this  is  to  quote: 

"Most  of  the  crumbs  drop  on  the  red  plush 
seat  and  the  woman  sighs  and  tries  to  brush 
them  away,  but  they  leap  up  impishly  and  fall 
back  on  the  plush."  We  have  all  done  this  as 
children,  but  none  of  us  would  think  of  writ- 
ing about  it.  Only  Lewis  could  say  that 
crumbs  are  impish. 

I  have  watched  father  in  the  following  act 
many  times  :  "There  was  a  moment  of  gorgeous 
abandon,  a  flash  of  melodrama,  such  as  is 
found  in  traffic  driving,  when  he  laid  out  a 
clean  collar,  discovered  that  it  was  frayed  in 
front,  and  tore  it  up  with  a  magnificent  yeee- 
eeeing  sound."  Again  in  Babbit,  Lewis  touches 
on  a  subject  so  true  and  vital  in  the  relations 
between  a  father  and  son :  "They  went  to  a 


musical  comedy  and  nudged  each  other  at  the 
matrimonial  jokes,  and  the  prohibition  jokes; 
they  paraded  in  the  lobby  arm  in  arm  between 
acts,  and  in  the  glee  of  his  first  release  from 
the  shame  which  dissevers  fathers  and  sons, 
Ted  chuckled,  'Dad,  did  you  ever  hear  the  one 
about  the  three  milliners  and  the  judge?'" 
Most  women  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
statement  made  by  Carol  Kennicott.  "She 
wailed,  'I  haven't  a  single  solitary  thing  that's 
fit  to  be  seen  in,'  and  she  enjoyed  herself 
very  much  indeed."  It  is  in  these  little  inci- 
dents or  expressions  that  Lewis  has  caught  so 
much  of  life.  They  are  so  true  that  it  is  amaz- 
ing when  you  read  one  of  these  passages  and 
realize  it  is  something  familiar. 

Lewis  can  create  personalities  that  live.  He 
has  put  in  them  all  of  human  endeavor,  de- 
sire and  ambition.  They  think  in  a  normal  way 
and  reason.  They  have  their  weaknesses,  com- 
mon enough  to  us  all.  Lewis'  battles  against 
dullness  and  standardization  are  well  fought, 
but  he  revels  in  his  character  building.  He 
can't  get  away  from  it.  In  Mantrap,  I  think 
he  started  out  to  write  a  satire  on  the  North- 
west and  its  mounted  police,  but  he  got  inter- 
ested in  his  character,  Ralph  Prescott,  and  end- 
ed in  developing  an  interesting  personality  as 
it  struggled  against  universal  problems. 

Professor  Max  Gottlieb  in  Arrowsmith  is  a 
remarkable  character  and  real !  I  know  an 
Austrian  professor  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago who  seems  like  Gottlieb  personified;  a 
foreigner,  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  science  at 
the  cost  of  everything  else.  To  Max  Gottlieb 
everything  was  minor  in  the  face  of  science. 
He  is  a  man  struggling  for  expression  in  a 
tongue  foreign  to  him  and  trying  to  pass  on  his 
love  and  devotion  to  science.  Only  Martin 
Arrowsmith  came  to  him,  but  even  he  failed 
Gottlieb  in  the  end.  A  cold  yet  lovable  nature, 
a  gentle  but  powerful  personality,  all  in  one 
and  the  one  to  science. 

With  Gottlieb  go  Martin  and  Leora  Arrow- 
smith.  Leora  was  again  devotion  only  to  a 
fellow  being.  A  woman  couldn't  love  with 
more  fervor  and  sacrifice.  She  adored  Martin 
with  an  over-powering  love  and  understanding 
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to  the  very  end.     Sloppy  little  woman  that  she  "Gee,  I  can't  seem  to  get  away  from  thinking 

was,   she   understood   what   science   meant   to  about  folks !"    Thus  it  came  to  him  merely  to 

men  like  Gottlieb  and  Arrowsmith  and  gave  run  away  was   folly,  because  he  could  never 

her  life  that  her  Martin  might  have  what  he  run  away   from  himself.     Babbitt  had  a  big 

wanted.  heart  and  he  meant  well,  which  is  said  of  all 

Martin  Arrowsmith  is  the  pitifully  real  case  Babbitts.     I  wonder  if  Lewis  took  his  name 

of  the  trials  and  failures  of  human  endeavor.  from  Babbitt  metal  which  is  soft  and  pliable. 

Nothing  is  more  heart-rending  than  to  see  a  Babbitt  was  easily  molded  into  the  Booster,  or 

man  who  slaves  his  life  away,  just  reaching  the  convinced  that  the  new  device  for  the  car  was 

top,  only  to  slip,  sometimes  a  little  way  and  the  best  and  newest.    He  was  easily  influenced 

sometimes  a  long  way,  but  always  to  start  life's  by  his  wife, — in  fact,  by  every  one,  realizing 

struggle  again.     Most  pitiful  of  all  is  a  man  only  too  late  that  his  life  was  gone  and  wasted 

who  has  lost  the  one  staff  he  had,  left  alone  on  the  wheel  of  standardization, 

at  middle  life  to  climb  up  again.     So  it  was  Each  character  of  Lewis  is  a  living  being, 

with  Arrowsmith.     He  tried — oh,  he  tried  so  each  one  has  a  living  replica  in  the  minds  of 

hard  with  Leora  to  help  him,  to  encourage  and  the  readers.    That  is  art — an  art  that  few  have 

sympathize.     But  when  she  had  gone  life  had  attained  and  few  can  ever  attain.     Lewis  has 

gone,  only  that  he  didn't  quite  know  it.     His  achieved  something  different,   more  vital  and 

attempts  were  valiant  but  his   failures  as  in-  worth  while  in  his  characters  than  any  author 

evitable  as  night  and  day.    The  time  came  when  I  have  read. 

Arrowsmith  expected  failure.  At  the  very  Lewis  has  a  thorough,  a  real  understanding 
close  of  the  book  he  says,  "We'll  plug  along  of  human  nature.  In  his  characters  he  depicts 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  maybe  we'll  get  the  humanness  of  each  one.  In  Main  Street 
something  permanent  —  and  probably  we'll  he  says:  "There  are  two  insults  which  no 
fail !"  To  me,  Arrowsmith  is  about  as  real  human  being  will  endure ;  the  assertion  that  he 
and  vital  as  any  personality  in  literature.  hasn't  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  doubly  im- 
Carol  Kennicott — another  human  being  de-  pertinent  assertion  that  he  has  never  known 
voted  to  a  cause.  Carol's  struggle  against  dull-  trouble."  This  is  true  of  everyone,  but  it  takes 
ness  and  smallness  is  beautiful  and  brave  to  a  man  like  Sinclair  Lewis  to  voice  it  without 
watch.  Her  life  soon  became  dedicated  to  that  shame  or  embarrassment.  Of  Babbitt,  he  says, 
cause  and  while  she  fought  a  losing  battle,  she  "His  friends  had  always  congratulated  him  on 
won  in  another  sense.  The  dullness  never  en-  his  oratory,  but  in  their  praise  was  doubt,  for 
tirely  swallowed  her  as  it  had  everyone  else,  even  in  his  speeches  advertising  the  city  there 
She  kept  above  water — not  very  much,  but  was  something  highbrow  and  degenerate,  like 
enough.  writing  poetry."  A  shameful  truth  and  par- 
George  F.  Babbitt,  the  Booster  and  good  ticularly  true  of  men  like  Babbitt.  The  last 
fellow,  is  too  real.  A  character  to  be  over-  little  phrase  "highbrow  and  degenerate,  like 
looked.  He  is  a  man  swallowed  up  in  the  writing  poetry"  could  come  from  Lewis  only, 
modern  world  of  standardization.  Bored  with  The  family,  its  life,  its  loves  and  its  wars  are 
life  and  not  knowing  it  or  understanding  what  perfect  in  detail.  He  knows  family  life.  "Ver- 
is  the  matter  with  himself,  his  wife,  his  house,  ona  giggled,  momentary  victor  in  the  Greatest 
his  children.  He  is  a  man  swept  away  by  of  Great  Wars  which  is  the  family  war." 
modernism  as  it  standardizes  life  and  living.  These  are  examples  of  his  power  of  writing  and 
Even  his  friends  became  standardized.  Poor  expression,  his  thorough  understanding  of  true 
George  F.  Babbitt  wondered  what  in  the  world  life. 

it  was  all  about.    His  senses  were  blinded  and  It  is  hard  to  close  a  paper  on  Sinclair  Lewis, 

numb.     People  bored  him  and  he  finally  came  as  nothing  any  one  could  say  is  quite  adequate, 

to  that  realization  that  comes  to  all  sometimes :  No  one  could  do  him  justice  in  writing  of  the 
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worth  of  his  work  as  realism.  It  is  fascinating 
to  read  his  books  and  suddenly  come  upon 
something  he  says  that  you've  always  thought 
but  never  had  the  courage  to  voice.  He 
describes  a  familiar  scene  in  such  words  that 
you  can  see  it  as  it  might  have  been  in  your  own 
home.  He  presents  a  character  exactly  like 
some  one  you  have  known.  Lewis  is  not 
afraid  to  present  beauty  or  ugliness  and  this  he 
does,  making  his  books  real  until  they  live ! 

Margaret  Hitt,  '27. 


YOUTH  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  from  the  re- 
cent war  but  none  so  emphatically  as  one,  that  if 
there  is  another  war  it  will  destroy  our  civiliza- 
tion altogether.  We  realize,  if  we  think  about 
it  at  all,  that  the  great  challenge  of  the  hour  is 
that  of  abolishing  war.  "Of  course  it  is  an 
awful  thing,  we  must  do  something  about  it," 
is  the  attitude  most  of  us  take.  We  stop  there, 
entirely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  res- 
ponsibility, as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  the  youth 
of  the  present  generation  "to  do  something 
about  it."  The  privilege,  I  say,  assuming  that 
the  old  adage,  "He  who  pays  the  piper,  calls  the 
tune"  is  true,  for  youth  has  certainly  paid  the 
piper  with  10,000,000  lives.  The  responsibility, 
I  say,  also,  because  youth  alone,  open-eyed  and 
unprejudiced  by  fears  of  tradition,  can  over- 
come the  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  world  peace. 
To  most  of  us,  the  war  of  eight  years  ago  is  an 
immediate  memory.  We,  the  youth  of  today, 
realizing  that  it  proved  both  disastrous  and 
futile,  must  take  a  leading  part  in  opposing  any 
repetition  of  it. 

I  speak  of  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  world 
peace.  We  know  that  attempts  to  create  an  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose  have  failed  for 
some  reason.  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  formerly 
Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  makes 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  war :  "It  is  not  race  or  religion, 
or  color,  or  nationality,  or  despotism,  or  com- 
mercial rivalry,  or  any  of  the  causes  usually 


cited.  It  is  the  division  of  humanity  into  abso- 
lutely separate  sovereign  states."  Each  nation 
is  jealously  guarding  its  own  rights,  refusing 
to  make  any  restrictive  agreements,  even  for  the 
good  of  all. 

When  we  consider  this  division  of  humanity 
as  the  chief  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  world  peace, 
we  are  staggered.  Our  patriotic  nationalism 
has  been  built  up  for  years  and  years.  The 
spirit  of  jealousy  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
people  of  one  nation  for  the  people  of  another. 
Yet  only  when  this  spirit  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  good  will,  shall  our  goal  of  peace  be 
reached.  President  Coolidge,  in  addressing  the 
delegates  of  the  Conference  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War,  bears  important  testimony  at  this 
point:  "I  feel  strongly  that  public  opinion, 
based  on  proper  information,  working  through 
agencies  that  common  man  may  see  and  under- 
stand, may  be  made  the  ultimate  authority 
among  the  nations." 

To  create  this  spirit  of  international  good  will 
is  the  difficult  duty  of  the  youth  of  the  present 
generation.  The  majority  of  them,  I  am  afraid, 
are  perfectly  unaware  of  the  fact.  Some  of 
those  who  are,  refuse  to  think  about  it  at  all ; 
others  think  at  times,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
discuss  it — so  far,  and  no  farther.  However, 
there  are  many  young  people,  both  here  and 
abroad,  who,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  worked 
and  planned  that  they  might,  by  creating  stu- 
dent public  opinion  in  their  own  countries,  and 
by  forming  contacts  between  the  students  of  all 
countries,  substitute  for  savage  patriotism, 
friendly  international  relations,  and  through 
this,  eventually,  abolish  war.  It  would  fill  a 
book  to  tell  the  whole  story,  but  to  look  at  a  few 
salient  points  might  help  us  at  this  juncture. 

The  International  Confederation  of  Students 
is  an  organization  made  up  of  National  Student 
Unions  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  ar- 
ranges student  exchanges  between  countries. 
Students  from  France,  for  instance,  who  visit 
England,  are  looked  after  with  minimum  ex- 
pense  by  students  of  similar  interests  in  that 
country.  But  that  is  the  least  of  the  work. 
Two  million  dollars  were  gathered,  after  much 
hard  work,  by  the  International  Student  Serv- 
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ice,  from  the  United  States,  England,  Holland 
and  other  wealthy  countries,  and  used  to  save 
student  life  in  Central  Europe  and  Russia  from 
the  wreck  in  which  it  was  cast  by  the  war.  The 
Service  did  not  give  charity,  but  insisted  that  it 
would  give  assistance  only  to  those  who  would 
help  themselves.  This  helped  to  cause  an  eco- 
nomic revolution.  In  certain  European  coun- 
tries, such  as  Germany,  there  was  a  distinct 
caste  system.  A  German  student  considered  it 
a  dishonor  to  work,  and  universities  contributed 
little  towards  the  life  of  the  people.  Now,  in 
that  country,  there  is  the  most  co-operative  or- 
ganization between  students  and  industry  that 
exists  any  where,  except  in  China.  The  Ger- 
man Student  Union  is  recognized,  and  given 
power  by  law.  It  has  a  committee  on  Economic 
Help,  with  members  from  industrial  trade 
unions,  and  the  student  body.  This  breaking 
down  of  caste  is  an  important  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  spirit  of  universal  good-will, 
which  must  come  if  we  are  to  have  world  peace. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  also  a 
movement,  beginning  slowly,  but  still  begin- 
ning. On  December  11  and  12,  1925,  repre- 
sentatives of  250  colleges  from  forty  states  met 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  formed  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  American  Students.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  first  to  secure 
increased  interest  in  national  and  international 
affairs  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  sec- 
ond, to  promote  sympathetic  understanding  be- 
tween the  students  of  this  country  and  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of  the  biggest  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  a  student  union  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  racial  prejudices 
which  exist  in  this  nation  of  ours,  made  up  as 
it  is  of  people  from  all  lands.  The  Princeton 
Conference  showed  how  ready  it  was  to  begin 
at  home  in  this  crusade  for  world  friendship 
when  they  elected  Miss  Halloway,  a  negro  stu- 
dent, to  their  executive  committee.  Though 
there  was  some  Southern  opposition  to  this, 
there  was  much  Southern  support  of  it.  Mr. 
Felix  Cohen  was  also  elected  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  Federation  being  new,  has  much 
to  learn,  and  many  hard  tasks  before  it,  but  it 
has  made  a  fine  beginning. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  ways  in  which  the 
modern  college  person  spends  his  vacations. 
One  out  of  every  ten  goes  to  Europe  in  the 
summer.  The  average  American  student,  visit- 
ing Europe,  sees  nothing  but  scenery,  cities, 
museums,  rather  than  the  life  of  the  people. 
Last  summer  a  new  enterprise  was  devised  by 
the  American  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Students.  The 
European  members  meet  the  Americans  at  the 
boat,  take  them  in  small  groups  on  trips 
through  the  country,  and  thus  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  They  are  given  a  chance  to  be  real 
guests  in  the  home  of  their  European  friends, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  vacation  a  better  under- 
standing exists  between  the  students  of  the 
two  countries  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. At  Geneva,  the  home  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  an  old  stone  house  has  been  converted 
into  a  students'  headquarters.  Here  they  meet 
informally  to  discuss  problems  in  groups  of  less 
than  thirty.  Students  from  forty  nations 
gather  there  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  a  year. 

Back  in  the  United  States  again,  there  are 
various  places  where  students  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  problems 
ranging  from  religious  beliefs  to  international 
relations.  In  a  made-over  barn  in  the  Con- 
necticut Berkshires,  the  National  Student 
Forum  holds  its  conferences.  At  a  camp  in 
the  New  York  Catskills  a  group  of  students 
are  trying  a  new  plan.  They  lecture  to  one 
another  instead  of  inviting  members  of  the 
older  generation  as  speakers.  In  all  large 
cities  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
conduct  groups  of  students  who  wish  to  think 
and  work  on  their  problems. 

There  is  the  stumbling  block, — many  stu- 
dents do  not  wish  to  think  about  them.  They 
seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their  very 
position  as  students  gives  them  certain  respon- 
sibilities. A  tremendous  task  has  been  set 
before  us,  the  youth  of  today.  If  this  task  is 
to  be  accomplished,  the  united  energies  and 
resources  of  all  the  young  people  of  this  gen- 
eration will  be  needed.  A  tremendous  task, 
indeed,  that  of   removing  all  probability  and 
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even  possibility  of  war.     Yet,  no  more  thrill 
ing   challenge   confronts   us   than   this.     It 
ours,  and  we  can  do  it  if  we  will ! 

Mildred  Chapman,  '28 


AN  IF  FOR  ALUMNAE 

(Apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

//  you  can   feel  when  Autumn  days  are  showering 
Bright  golden  days  of  blue  above  your  head, 
And  all  the  kids  go  tearing  off  to  hockey, 
By  some  young  gallant,  lively  captain  led. 

//  you  can  hear  at  twilight  songs  familiar, 
Of  serenades  and  Alma  Maters  dear, 
And  find  it  not  too  hard  to  sing  them  loudly, 
With  voices  ever  bright  and  ever  clear. 

//  you  can  stand  amidst  the  chums  you  all  knew, 
"Now  fitly  robed"  in  gowns  you  loved  so  well, 
Singing  their  song  of  cap  and  gown  so  cherished, 
And  honored  homage  pay  they  to  Lasell. 

//  you  can  dream  back  days  of  campus  glories, 
When  you  had  scored  and  raised  your  class  to  fame, 
Where  now  Seniors  take  in  hand  your  honors, 
And  play  the  game  to  win  it  for  their  name. 

//  you   can  bring   back   frequent   talks   in  chapel, 
Of  dear  Miss  Potter's  ever  tireless  hands, 
Without  the  pang  to  tear  back  to  her  guiding, 
But  these  are   gone — now   footprints  in  the  sands. 

If  you  recall  the  Spring  and  then  dear  June  time, 
Commencement  days  and  sad  but  true  good-byes, 
And  not  be  crushed  in  heart,  in  soul,  by  memories, 
Dear  Alumnas,  you're  a  better  girl  than  I.  .  .  . 

Virginia  Amos,  '26. 


MUSIC 


A  slim  slender  note 
The  song  of  a  cardinal 

Low   resonant  bells 
Echoing  faintly. 

Melodies  that  weave 
Themselves  into  my  soul 

Harmonies  that  join 
That  interlace  exultantly. 

Liquid  notes  like  rippling  water 
Flowing  into  quiet  pools 

Wield  rills  and  trills  that 
Thrill  my  very  heart. 

Great  crashing  chords  like 
Noble,  flaming  visions. 


Desires,  longings, 
Stirring  of  emotions. 

An  unknown  something 
Imbedded  within. 

Music  love  searching 
For  words. 


Charlotte  Russell,  '26. 


A  MEDITATION 

I  trail  my  fingers  over  the  keys, 

In  half  forgotten  melodies, 

And  I  dream  of  peace,  and  beauty  and  rest, 

And  life,  and  love,  and  happiness. 

I  strike  the  chord  of  a  warlike  strain, 

And  I  think  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain ; 

I  see  before  me  gods  of  old, 

With  blood-tipped  lance  and  manner  bold. 

But  when  I  turn  from  the  keys,  at  last, 
And  into  light  from  shadows  have  passed, 
I  frown  and  sigh  and  then  I  smile, 
For  love  is  with  me  all  the  while. 

Joy  of  the  world  has  come  to  me, 
And  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  very  key 
To  God's  own  great  sublimity, 
Faith,  love  and  hope  and  charity. 

Thus  I  dream  and  play  and  sigh, 
While  in  the  dusk  my  world  goes  by. 

M.  Anderson,  '26. 


CHOPIN  ETUDE 

In  C  Minor 
I  wandered  lonely  through  cool  shade 

And  lost  my  solitary  way 
Among  the  music  which  you  made — 

Among  the  winds  at  play. 

I  stood  in  wonder  by  the  sea. 

I  felt  salt  spray  against  my  face 
And  let  its  tides  sweep  over  me, — 

Your  music  in  a  quiet  place. 

Your  chords   crashed   grandly  on  the  shore — 
Wave  after  wave  rose  high  and  fell 

Back  to  the  ocean's  arms  once  more — 
(Such  was  your  music's  spell). 

At  length  a  calm  fell  o'er  the  sea, 

For  all  too  soon  you  ceased  to  play — 

But  still  your  music  haunteth  me — 

And  still  my  cheek  is  wet  with  spray. 

Mary  R.  Stewart. 
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Tuesday,  January  11.  "Secrets  of  the  Ama- 
zonian Jungle"  was  surely  the  most  fascinating 
lecture  that  we  have  listened  to  this  year.  It 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  McGovern  in 
the  Auburndale  Club  House  on  the  evening  of 
January  11.  The  whole  school  attended  and 
were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Dr.  McGovern,  for  he  is  a  noted  explorer  and 
writer — being  known  to  many  of  us  by  his 
book  "To  Lhasa  in  Disguise." 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  and  while  Dr. 
McGovern  gave  his  talk  we  felt  we  were  travel- 
ling with  him  through  the  forests  and  jungles 
of  Brazil.  His  trip  started  by  boat  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  extended  far  past 
the  last  source  of  the  great  river.  Along  the 
way  he  had  various  modes  of  travel,  sometimes 
by  steamers,  by  canoe,  or  by  mule.  His  only 
companions  were  four  servants,  a  photographer 
and  a  Brazilian  guide. 

The  people  that  he  discovered  showed  traces 
of  Mongolian  blood  and  he  believes  that  they 
came  from  Asia  across  the  Bering  Straits — 
down  the  coast  of  North  America  and  finally 
settled  in  Brazil  many  centuries  ago. 

Even  though  they  were  remote  tribes,  they 
showed  traces  of  civilization  in  their  cooking, 
pottery  and  the  architecture  of  their  dwellings. 

Two  things  were  outstanding  in  the  illustra- 
tions shown.  That  is  the  dress  and  the  food  of 
the  people.     Very  few  clothes  were  worn  and 


in  fact  some  tribes  wore  none.  The  women 
costumed  themselves  in  cloth  skirts  and  strings 
of  beads.  The  food,  however,  was  the  most 
revolting  and  distasteful  to  us  who  are  civil- 
ized. However,  Dr.  McGovern  had  no  choice, 
for  he,  too,  ate  the  live  ants — boiled  caterpillar 
skins  and  tough  parrot  meat. 

Wherever  he  went  he  gave  trinkets  to  the 
natives  who  then  were  glad  to  guide  him 
through  the  dense  jungle  and  who  in  turn 
begged  favors  of  him.  One  chief  wished  a 
colonelship  in  the  army;  another  wanted  his 
help  in  defeating  an  enemy. 

Among  his  collection  for  the  museum  was  a 
ceremonial  trumpet,  which,  after  much  plead- 
ing, he  procured  after  promising  never  to  al- 
low it  to  be  seen  by  a  woman.  This  was  a 
tradition  among  the  natives  that  only  initiated 
men  could  take  part  in  any  ritual  and  blow  the 
sacred  trumpet. 

Thus  his  talk  continued  and  we  were  en- 
thralled every  minute  until  it  was  over.  We 
appreciated  the  fact  that  we  had  heard  a  great 
explorer  talk  on  the  secrets  of  the  Amazon. 

Sunday,  January  16.  One  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining speakers  that  we  have  had  at  Ves- 
pers was  Mr.  Melville  Freeman.  His  talk  was 
not  at  all  depressing  but  kept  us  awake  by  witty 
stories  and  interesting  illustrations. 

Friday,  January  21.  We  had  heard  much 
about  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  but  we  never 
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realized  how  well-read  and  sincere  she  was  un- 
til we  listened  to  a  talk  which  she  gave  on  Cur- 
rent Events.  She  dwelt  on  the  Asiatic  and 
Central  American  problems  and  told  us  that 
they  were  of  utmost  importance,  for  the  Mon- 
golian race  was  soon  to  dominate  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  majority  of  the  Eastern 
countries  are  in  revolt  as  the  lower  classes  are 
replacing  the  upper.  So  many  other  interest- 
ing current  events  were  related  to  us  that  when 
it  was  over  we  knew  we  had  really  gained  some 
worth  while  news  of  this  world  today. 

Sunday,  January  23.  Our  most  inspira- 
tional vespers  seem  to  take  place  when  we  are 
all  grouped  around  the  fireplace  listening  to 
some  one  give  us  an  informal  talk.  This  even- 
ing, we  were  glad  to  hear  about  Constantinople 
from  Mrs.  Lucile  Forman.  She  clothed  her- 
self in  the  native  Moslem  costume  and  gave  us 
a  most  vivid  story  of  the  life  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan women.  She  brought  out  that  whereas 
the  women  were  formerly  oppressed  on  every 
hand,  they  now  have  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence both  in  a  political  and  social  way. 

Friday,  January  28.  Again  Mrs.  Meade 
spoke  to  us  and  delivered  a  talk  on  Mexico  and 
her  relations  to  America.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  there  because  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  take  the  land  which  belongs  to 
American  citizens  and  put  it  in  the  common 
fund.  They  believe  that  Mexico  should  be  for 
Mexicans  alone  and  that  the  United  States 
should  not  interfere.  Also  the  working  people 
have  been  given  an  upper  hand  in  the  govern- 
ment and  are  being  educated. 

CARNIVAL  BALL 

Even  though  there  was  no  snow  so  we  could 
have  a  real  Carnival,  we  had  our  Carnival  Ball. 
The  chapel  was  decorated  with  red,  yellow  and 
blue  balloons  strung  from  beam  to  beam  and 
clustered  around  the  center  light. 

The  Snow  Queen,  Etta  Williams,  was  en- 
throned upon  the  stage,  and  every  one  greeted 
her  with  the  usual  enthusiasm.  She  looked 
stunning  in  her  white  dress  and  silver  crown 
and  was  truly  worthy  of  bearing  the  title  "La- 
sell's  Snow  Queen." 


Members  of  the  dancing  classes,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Felker,  gave  several  national 
dances.  Each  was  lauded  by  the  audience  and 
the  Russian  dance  was  especially  favored. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  a  good  orches- 
tra and  everyone  declared  that  the  Ball  was 
ihe  best  yet.  Many  of  the  costumes  were 
unique,  beautiful  or  funny.  Altogether,  the 
Carnival  spirit  was  carried  out  to  perfection. 

Sunday,  January  30.  As  Lasell  has  a  spe- 
cial course  in  music,  we  were  pleased  to  hear 
the  Misses  Johnson,  Emery  and  Dunham  of 
Woodland  Park  at  a  Musical  Vespers.  Each 
was  talented  in  some  line  such  as  singing  or 
playing,  so  we  enjoyed  their  recital  greatly. 
They  chose  their  pieces  well  and  we  certainly 
appreciated  having  them  with  us. 

Saturday,  February  5.  A  Valentine  party 
from  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  to  the  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen  was  held  at  Woodland, 
February  5.  The  room  was  decorated  in  true 
St.  Valentine  style  and  the  refreshments  car- 
ried out  the  color  scheme  and  holiday  atmos- 
phere. 

The  music  for  dancing  was  furnished  by 
Dick  Bowers'  orchestra,  which,  after  9.30  got 
better  and  better  until  they  were  nearly  per- 
fect. 

The  four  classes  sang  to  each  other  "Good- 
night" and  "Thank  you"  songs  and  then  the 
party  broke  up.  We  went  to  our  respective 
houses  feeling  that  the  party  was  loads  of 
fun. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Say!  Did  you  ever  go  down  a  hill  on  a 
barrel,  on  skis  or  on  a  pan?  Well,  we  did. 
Who's  we?  The  White  Mountaineers,  of 
course.  Did  we  have  a  good  time?  Ask  any- 
body.   Did  we  eat?    Did  we! 

From  the  time  we  left  Auburndale  Friday 
at  7.30  until  we  got  back  there  at  10  o'clock 
Monday  P.  M.  we  did  nothing  but  have  a  rip- 
roaring  good  time !  All  the  way  up  everybody 
was  singing  and  laughing  and  reading.  We 
stopped  at  Sanbornville  for  eight  minutes  and 
everyone  admired  the  baby  pig.     The  Snow- 
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mobile  also  afforded  much  amusement  to  the 
members  of  the  party.  Daddy  and  Mrs.  Bas- 
sett  got  on  at  Haverhill  and  made  themselves 
welcome.  At  12.30  they  served  us  with  box 
lunches  and  coffee  and  was  it  good?  I  should 
say  so. 

At  Intervale  we  were  met  by  sleighs  and  as 
soon  as  possible  we  changed  into  sport  clothes. 
All  afternoon  we  played.  Nothing  else  can 
describe  it.    We  played. 

At  dinner  Daddy  introduced  the  Chamber- 
lyne  girls  to  us  and  told  us  that  we  were  one 
big  family.  We  welcomed  them  with  our  song 
and  they  became  part  of  our  weekend  party. 

That  night  after  dinner  we  went  out  of  doors 
and  took  a  short  sleigh  ride.  The  toboggan 
shute  was  also  in  great  demand  and  a  few 
tried  the  skating  rink.  Thus  ended  our  first 
day. 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  sports  and 
sleigh  riding.  At  12.30  we  met  in  front  of  the 
hotel  and  walked  and  snowshoed  to  Wyehut 
where  we  had  a  Bacon  Bat. 


After  this  most  of  the  girls  climbed  Mt.  Sur- 
prise and  a  few  hardy  ones  made  the  stiff 
climb — scaling  the  face  of  a  cliff  like  true 
mountaineers.  When  they  got  home  they  de- 
cided to  rest  until  dinner.  Afterward,  some 
went  on  a  Flap  Jack  hike  while  others  stayed 
home  and  rested. 

Sunday  A.  M.  we  went  trailing.  After  fall- 
ing off  and  running  for  an  hour,  we  came  home 
to  a  good  dinner  after  which  there  was  another 
sleigh  ride  and  more  sports. 

Sunday  night  we  had  a  sing  to  help  us  re- 
member that  it  was  Sunday.  Then  several 
of  the  girls  put  on  a  show  that  gave  us  a  good 
laugh. 

During  the  night  it  snowed  and  when  we 
awoke  we  found  several  inches  of  soft  snow 
on  the  ground.  We  begged  for  an  extra  trail- 
ing trip  and  got  it.  The  one !  There  wasn't 
one  girl  who  didn't  have  to  run  at  least  once  to 
catch  up  with  the  sleighs  after  being  pushed 
off  her  toboggan. 
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When  we  got  in  we  were  told  to  be  dressed 
and  packed  by  one  o'clock  and  then  come  to 
lunch.  It  was  with  many  regrets  that  we  left 
Intervale,  for  even  though  some  of  us  will  go 
back  next  year,  we  can't  help  having  a  special 
feeling  for  our  first  White  Mountain  trip.  Will 
you  ever  forget  that  view  of  Washington  and 
the  Presidential  range  that  we  got  Sunday? 
Will  you  ever  forget  the  Bacon  Bat  and  Flap 
Jack  Hike?  Will  you  ever  forget  Daddy  Bas- 
sett  ?    I  know  you  won't. 


LASELL'S  EUROPEAN  PARTY 

Old  girls  and  new,  and  their  friends,  are 
again  to  have  opportunity  to  tour  Europe  under 
Lasell's  chaperonage.  On  June  the  11th,  we 
sail  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg,  the  delight- 
ful itinerary  including  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  Temple  Tours,  for  years  most  satisfac- 
tory guides,  will  direct  our  party,  and  Mrs. 
Hooker  of  Lasell  is  to  be  the  special  chaperon. 
On  account  of  the  demand  for  bookings,  it  is 
wise  to  decide  promptly  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  accommodations. 

For  circulars  and  full  information,  address 
Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Hooker,  Lasell  Seminary. 


WOODLAND   PARK  NOTES 

January  25.  Twenty-five  of  our  girls  at- 
tended the  Young  People's  Symphony  Concert 
in  Boston.  They  were  prepared  for  the  con- 
cert by  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Dunham  who 
played  and  described  the  different  numbers  on 
the  program  at  our  chapel  time. 

January  28.  Ruth  Bowden  and  Josephine 
Jack  took  part  in  the  fancy  dances  at  Bragdon 
Hall  at  the  Masquerade  Ball.  Our  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  girls  attended  the  ball — the  pretti- 
est and  jolliest  party  this  year. 

January  29.  Mrs.  John  Caldwell  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  was  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald. 

January  30.  Vespers  at  Bragdon  Hall  took 
the  form  of  a  concert  given  by  members  of 
Woodland  Park  Faculty.     The  artists  were: 


Miss  Edith  Johnson,  Pianist 
Miss  Ruth  Dunham,  Soprano 
Miss  Ruth  Emery,  Contralto 
Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich,  Accompanist 
Mrs.  McDonald  entertained  at  Tea  at  Junior 
House  after  the  concert.    Miss  Bunting,  teach- 
er of  pianoforte  at  Woodland  Park,  1919-23, 
came  out  from  Boston  for  the  concert. 

February  1.  Miss  Huckins  of  Auburndale 
entertained  Grades  4,  5,  and  6  and  their  par- 
ents with  a  toy  theatre  made  by  herself  and 
her  mother.  The  pupils  and  guests  were  all 
delighted  with  the  exhibition. 

February  10.  The  Junior  School  enjoyed 
the  four  one-act  plays  given  by  the  Lasell 
Dramatic  Club. 

February  11.  We  welcomed  Alma  Taft,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  who  became  a  member  of  our 
school  family. 


THE  CATHEDRAL 

C#  Scherzo-Chopin    . 

Cool  as  the  touch  of  hands  upon  a  fevered  brow, 
Cool  as  the  drip  of  water  from  a  woodland  spring, 
Cool  as  the  arch  of  dim  cathedral  woods 
Knee-deep    in    ferns,    where    little    tendrilled    fingers 

cling, 
So  out  upon  the  quiet  air  your  music  floats 
Transporting  me  to  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Where  like  a  benediction  on  my  soul 
Cathedral  vaults  are  arching  over  me. 
Dim  are  the  aisles  and  dimmer  still  the  span 
Of  painted  vaults  high  overhead, 
And  interlacing,  mingling  light  and  shade, 
Frail  traceries  like  forest  leaves  are  spread. 
Before  a  quiet  shrine  a  woman  kneels 
To  light  a  candle  to  some  saint  divine. 
She  little  knows  that  she  has  helped  to  light 
A  candle  in  this  lonely  heart  of  mine ! 
And  up,  far  up  within  the  tower's  gloom, 
Shaking  their  music  o'er  the  quiet  town, 
The  bells  peal  forth  in  wildly-gay  delight 
And  through  high-painted  windows  sifting  down 
Light  of  all  rainbows  past,  of  flowers  to  be, 
Those  myriad  unblown  flowers  of  future  Springs 
Shine  through  the  Virgin's  glowing  crown 
And  through  the  hovering  angel's  fragile  wings. 
Through  the  great  nave  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
Blends  with  the  organ's  deepening  thunder-roll 
Splintering  to  color  the  jewel  stained  glass 
Reflecting  light  upon  a  groping  soul. 

Marv  R.  Stewart. 
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ON  TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  OUR 
EASTER  VACATION 

The  Lasell  party  will  leave  for  Washington 
March  25.  As  our  vacation  comes  a  little 
earlier  than  usual  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid 
the  confusion  which  is  often  the  only  objec- 
tion to  our  annual  excursion  to  our  national 
capital.  This  is  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  old 
girls  and  their  friends  to  join  us.  For  fur- 
ther information  address  Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter, 
Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


A  REMINDER 

The  payments  on  the  $5  pledge  cards  are 
due  April  1.  There  are  now  382  who  are  sub- 
scribing in  this  way  to  the  endowment  fund. 
Additions  to  this  list  will  be  welcome  at  any 
time. 
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Molly  Witschief  is  at  home  this  year  and 
far  from  idle.  We  understand  that  she  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Junior 
League,  each  of  whom  pledges  herself  to 
do  some  sort  of  philanthropic  work.  Molly 
finds  her  course  in  Sociology  most  helpful. 

Dorothy  Messenger  Heath  is  developing 
her  talents  in  yet  another  direction— that 
of  housekeeping.  Her  husband  testifies  to 
the  fact  of  efficiency  along  this  line  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  expected  to  live  off  canned 
sardines  for  a  while,  but  instead  has  had 
real  meals.  We  trust  Dorothy  will  continue 
her  literary  work,  in  fact,  we  are  looking 
for  nothing  less  than  seeing  her  name  on  the 
title  page  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 

Mariesta  Howland  is  practising  the  art  of 
journalism  in  her  home  town.  She  is  also 
connected  with  the  Boston  "Transcript"  and 
has  recently  had  an  article  accepted  by 
"Vogue." 


Dorothy  Schumaker  and  "Andy"  Ander- 
son are  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
They  are  extremely  enthusiastic  about  their 
work.  Dorothy  with  a  few  other  '26ers  at- 
tended a  little  reunion  luncheon  at  Peggy 
Matthew's  home  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Peggy  Wilding  is  very  happy  and  enthu- 
siastic about  her  student  life  in  Boston.  She 
is  studying  at  the  Vesper  George  Art  School 
in  Boston. 

Mary  Whalen  is  in  training  at  the  Wal- 
tham  Hospital  and  enjoying  the  hard  work 
there  very  much. 

'Liz  Kimball  is  at  Miss  Wheelock's  school 
in  Boston  and  enjoys  her  work  very  much. 
She  says  she  misses  Lasell  and  has  prom- 
ised to  visit  us  soon. 

Grace  Lawrence  writes :  "I  am  going  to 
Mrs.  Conklin's  Secretarial  School  in  New 
York  and  I  have  done  nothing  but  work  ever 
since.  However,  I  like  it  very  much,  espe- 
cially being  a  commuter  to  New  York, 
which  every  one  thought  would  wear  me 
out.  Instead,  I  gain  weight  steadily  with 
each  passing  day." 

"Em"  Wiedenmayer  writes :  "I  know  you 
will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  my  pres- 
ent occupation.  Do  you  remember  how  I 
used  to  love  to  play  around  with  people's 
hair,  trying  to  make  a  respectable  marcel? 
So  much  did  I  enjoy  myself  in  doing  that, 
I  finally  decided  to  take  up  a  course  in  hair 
dressing.  I  am  taking  a  sixteen-weeks' 
course  in  Hair  and  Beauty  Culture  at 
Ratenella  Academy  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  have  a  shop  of  my  own,  but 
that  is  a  bit  previous. 

Betty  Oppel  in  her  invigorating  way  tells 
details  of  her  social  service  activities  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  She  is  regularly  asso- 
ciated with  the  charity  organizations  of 
that  city  and  gives  all  the  credit  for  her 
enthusiasm  and  interest  to  Mr.  Towne's 
class  in  Sociology. 

Dot  Denney  is  at  home,  having  a  good 
time,  and  seems  to  be  socially  engaged  in 
work   at  Yale. 
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Florence  Chaffee  has  been  ill  since  a  year 
ago  Christmas,  when  she  was  unable  to  re- 
turn to  Lasell  and  graduate.  She  is  now 
in  a  convalescing  sanitarium  recovering. 
She  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  old 
Lasell  girls.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  to 
her  from  Lasell. 

Constance  Ely  has  completed  the  four 
months'  Student  Dietitian  Training  Course 
at  the  Newton  Hospital  and  is  spending 
this  winter  at  her  home  in  Florence,  Mass. 
She  expects  to  visit  school  shortly. 

Margaret  Bennet  is  in  Greely,  Colorado, 
where  she  is  studying  at  the  Colorado  State 
Teachers'  College.  She  is  majoring  in 
zoology.  She  writes  very  enthusiastically 
about  the  country  out  there  and  seems  to 
love  it.  She  also  added  that  Violet  Han  is 
at  home  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  is  doing 
secretarial  work  for  her  father. 

Eleanor  Barclay  is  at  home  this  winter 
working  in  a  bank.  She  and  Mary  Lou 
Stanton,  Ex-'27,  are  planning  to  make  a 
visit  to  Auburndale  at  Commencement 
time. 

Marion  Brown  is  at  home  having  a  good 
time  this  winter.  She  says  she  is  coming 
East  in  June  to  see  us  all. 

"Russ"  (Charlotte  Russell)  is  studying 
this  year  at  Brown.  She  writes  that  she 
enjoys  it  very  much  and  is  majoring  in 
English. 

Four  girls  of  Lasell  '26  are  attending 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Martha 
Carl,  Isobel  Africa,  Squeak  Slocum  and 
Marjorie  Allyn.  They  all  seem  very  enthu- 
siastic about  their  college  and  have  all 
pledged  sororities  there. 

Betty  Johnson  is  staying  with  an  aunt  in 
Reading,  Mass. 

Mae  Ely  writes  that  she  is  entering  New 
Rochelle  Hospital  on  February  1,  as  a  stu- 
dent dietitian.  Also  that  she  has  been  en- 
joying the  Leaves  and  especially  the  news 
about  the  Alumnae. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Louise  Brolin,  she 
tells  us  that  she  is  attending  Rockford  Col- 
lege.    However,  she  often  wishes  she  were 


back  at  Lasell  again,  and  so  is  taking  the 
Leaves  just  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school 
and  her  class. 

Mildred  Hamlin  is  spending  this  year  at 
home.  She  was  disappointed  not  to  start 
the  course  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  because  of  the  illness  of  her 
mother.  She  remarked  that  her  course  in 
Home  Economics  which  she  took  at  Lasell 
is  most  useful  in  her  present  situation. 

Doris  Cobb  is  now  studying  at  the  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Boston.  She  says  that  she  is  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  run  out  and  say  "hello"  at  Lasell 
soon. 

Betty  Day  is  working  in  New  York  City 
this  year  and  hopes  to  visit  Lasell  soon. 

Frances  Edythe  Hall  is  attending  Yale 
Music  School,  a  part  of  the  university,  and 
finds  it  very  fine,  though  very  hard  work. 

Mary  Freeman  is  attending  Newcomb 
College  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  is  hoping 
to   return  to   Lasell  for  Commencement. 

Lucille  Barry  is  very  happy  in  the  path 
she  has  chosen  to  follow  this  year.  To 
quote  part  of  her  very  interesting  letter: 
"I  am  doing  the  one  think  I  like  best  to  do 
— writing!  To  explain  in  detail,  I  am 
specializing  in  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Detroit."  The  last  issue  of  the  "Var- 
sity News"  honored  Lucille  by  publishing 
a  full  page  of  her  work. 

Peggy  Matthews  is  going  to  Columbia 
this  year,  specializing  in  Psychology.  She 
plans  to  go  to  Cornell  next  year. 

Anita  Krakauer  is  at  home  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  this  year.  She  has  been  teaching 
school  all  fall,  and  finds  it  immensely  in- 
teresting. Incidentally  she's  been  having  a 
wonderful  time  along  with  it. 

Jackie  Howard  was  married  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  5,  in  her  home,  to  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  Keene,  N.  H.  Christine 
Oby,  '27  was  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  After 
a  trip  to  Canada  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish  plan 
to  live  in  Keene. 

Sarah  Mackay,  otherwise  known  as 
"Sally,"  left  dear  old  Lasell  last  year  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  1926  graduating  class.  Sally, 
like  most  girls  leaving  school,  has  not  been 
content  to  sit  idle  long.  So  she  now  is 
attending  the  "Peekskill  Business  College," 
hoping  to  become  a  successful  business 
woman.  Sally  also  writes  that  in  her  spare 
moments  she  practices  what  she  learned  in 
P.  K. !  With  these  two  arts  combined  Sally 
certainly  ought  to  be  a  success. 

Dorothy  Aseltine  is  enjoying  being  at 
home  this  year.  She  writes  that  she  misses 
Lasell  so  much  and  promises  to  come  out 
and  see  every  one  soon. 

Phyllis  Bridger  is  staying  at  home,  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  and  not  doing  much  of 
anything. 

Cherry  Solar  is  at  home  keeping  house 
and  is  expecting  to  start  sudying  organ  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Marian  Fitch  is  busy  as  the  secretary  to 
a  prominent  dancing  teacher  in  Detroit. 
She  enjoys  her  work  immensely  and  wants 
to  come  East  for  Commencement. 

Edith  Jensen  is  taking  a  business  course 
at  Boston  University,  and  is  living  at  home. 


'  Helen  Duncan  writes  that  she  is  acting 
as  her  father's  secretary  in  the  management 
of  his  store.  Next  year  she  hopes  to  go  to 
a  secretarial  school  for  some  additional 
training,  after  which  she'll  be  ready  to  start 
a  real  career  right  here  in  Boston.    / 

"Tootie"  Ockert  sends  greetings  from 
New  Haven  and  says  she  hopes  to  see 
Lasell  sometime  before  next  June. 

Margaret  Beck,  also  of  New  Haven,  now 
has  a  position  in  the  office  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Louise  Denison  writes  that  until  Christ- 
mas she  stayed  at  home,  but  hoped  to  go  to 
Chicago  later  to  take  up  kindergarten  work. 

Kaye  Moore  is  attending  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  says :  "I  have  received  full 
credit  from  Lasell  which  makes  me  a 
Junior.  (Perhaps  Mr.  Towne,  if  he  were 
there,  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
University  credits  Lasell.)  Remember  me 
to  Miss  Potter,  Miss  Ross,  Miss  Blackstock 
and  any  others  who  might  remember  me." 

Gertrude  Moeller  is  now  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity with  the  position  of  assistant  secretary 
to  the  librarian.     She  says  there  are  lots  of 
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advantages  in  being  connected  with  a  large 
university. 

Madeleine  Roth  is  having  the  great  for- 
tune of  a  trip  around  the  world.  She  sailed 
January  19  from  New  York.  She  is  going 
with  her  mother  and  father  and  will  be  gone 
six  or  eight  months. 

Asuncion  Pascual  is  working  in  a  hospi- 
tal in  Porto  Rico. 

Nadine  Strong  James  has  taken  quite 
strenuously  to  housekeeping  and  has  be- 
come so  famous  for  her  cake  that  she  finds 
it  difficult  to  keep  Betty  Day  and  her 
brother  away  from  it  long  enough  to  allow 
it  to  cool. 

[It  was  voted  at  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Leaves  Staff  in  1926,  to  start  a  column  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Leaves  which  would 
be  specially  devoted  to  the  Personals  of  the 
preceding  graduating  class.  Each  member 
of  the  class  of  1926  received  a  letter  asking 
for  news  of  herself,  and  the  above  column  is 
the  result.  We  wished  that  everyone  had  re- 
sponded so  as  to  have  made  our  list  complete. 
— Editors.  ] 


We 


are   indeed  grateful  to   Mrs. 


for  this  interesting  news  item. 


Winslow 
On  a  trip  to 
Vermont,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  stayed  over 
night  at  Hotel  Berwick  in  Rutland,  and  were 
pleasantly  surprised  to  be  greeted  by  Gail  Wil- 
son Boynton,  Lasell,  '18,  and  her  husband,  who 
is  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  In  the  evening  they 
called  on  Gail  in  her  attractive  home,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  too  late  to  see  her  little 
boy. 

Lilian  Douglass,  '07,  writes  from  her  home  in 
Covina,  Calif.,  to  our  Principal  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow  :  "Your  Lasell  Christmas  greeting  was 
lovely  and  the  picture  of  the  dear  old  Crow's 
Nest  made  me  quite  homesick.  I  returned  home 
from    my    round-the-world    trip    about    three 
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months  ago.  Needless  to  say,  I  enjoyed  it  to 
the  utmost  and  hope  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  my  travels.  I  enjoyed  India  the  most  and 
after  that  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Edith  Sim- 
onds  Bennett,  1904-1905,  is  her  same  cheerful 
self  despite  her  affliction — resulting  from  her 
recent  accident.  Her  daughter,  Barbara,  is  a 
splendid  girl,  a  Junior  in  high  school.  Please 
remember  me  to  all  who  remember  me  and 
with  loving  greetings  for  you  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow." 

That  was  a  merry  bit  which  Maurine  Moore 
Allen,  1919-1920,  wrote  on  her  Christmas 
card.  She  spoke  enthusiastically  of  her  trip 
abroad  with  Kathryn  Moore,  her  mother  and 
a  group  of  Lasell  girls.  "I  see  Margaret 
Loomis  Collingwood,  '21,  Cecil  Loomis  Stueb- 
ing,  '22,  Sarah  Pauline  Wild,  1919-20,  Doris 
Perkins  Meyer,  1919-20,  and  Lucille  Norris, 
'  '24,  often." 

Lasell  has  never  had  an  adopted  daughter 
more  loyal  and  beloved  than  is  the  mother  of 
Eva  May  Mortimer,  '25.  In  her  Christmas 
letter  Mrs.  Mortimer  writes:  "I  did  so  enjoy 
my  little  visit  with  you.  It  made  'Sister'  happy 
to  know  I  went  to  dear  Lasell" — and  it  made 
Lasell  happy  to  have  Mrs.  Mortimer  as  a 
guest. 

Back  home  they  came  to  our  delight,  those 
two  dear  old  girls,  Adrienne  Fontaine  Caron, 
'23,  and  Ruth  Throm  Rogers,  '23.  Adrienne's 
husband,  Dr.  Caron,  is  now  specializing  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  they  are 
our  neighbors,  living  at  59  Lanark  Road, 
Brookline.  Ruth  did  not  tarry  long  for  she 
was  hurrying  back  to  Pennsylvania  in  order 
to  welcome  Dr.  Winslow  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club. 
4  What  a  loyal  bit  of  Japan  is  our  dear  Haru 
Tokito,  1925-1926,  now  adopted  into  the  La- 
sell family.  Although  a  student  this  winter  at 
Northfield  Seminary,  she  came  back  to  us  re- 
cently with  Michi  Kawai,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Japan.  The  girls 
were  Lasell  guests  for  the  night  and  at  morn- 
ing chapel  Miss  Kawai  gave  us  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  Japan  and  its  loyalty  to  our  own 
country.     It  is  just  such   friendly  women  as 


Michi  Kawai  and  Haru  Tokito  who  will  do 
more  to  establish  international  friendly  rela- 
tions than  formal  conventions  and  political 
overtures  could  do.    / 

Ruth  Martin,  '25,  and  Emily  Case  Guernsey, 
1923-24,  are  among  the  old  girls  who  recently 
called  and  the  Personal  Editor  unfortunately 
missed  seeing  them.     Girls,  come  again  soon ! 

Old  girls  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  at 
Lasell  during  Miss  Mullikin's  years  of  service 
as  head  of  our  art  department,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  read  her  interesting  letter  which  ap- 
pears in  this  number. 

"Dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon,  most  loving 
greetings  to  you.  Omaha  Lasell  girls,  of  you, 
your  principal  emeritus  writes :  'They  are  a 
splendid  line  of  fine  women  who  are  still  loyal 
to  Lasell  and  making  good  in  life.'  We  thank 
you,  Dr.  Bragdon,  for  sharing  with  us  Roberta 
Steele  Hyde's,  (1878-80),  letter.  Roberta  has 
evidently  taken  life's  ups  and  downs  splen- 
didly. Her  outspoken  tribute  to  our  principal 
emeritus  is  too  deserving  and  fine  to  keep  just 
to  ourselves : 

"This  is  Roberta's  letter  : — ■ 

"  'Dear  Dr.  Bragdon  : — 

'When  I  see  your  writing  I  have  the  same  old 
Lasell  thrill !  I  wonder  if  you  can  under- 
stand ? 

'//  there  is  anything  about  me  worth  while, 
much  is  due  to  the  ideals  and  standards  you 
held  before  me  during  those  wonderful  school 
years.  The  beautiful  part  of  it  is  that  while 
at  Lasell  I  fully  realized  the  joy  of  it  all,  and 
wondered  how  I  could  ever  be  happier. 

'Alice  Andreesen  Kountze,  '95,  gave  me  your 
letter  to  her  (with  my  name  on  it.)  She  is  a 
charming  woman.  Our  Lasell  Club  is  really 
unique  in  a  way — all  ages  from  last  year's 
graduate  back  to — well  so  far  back  it  would 
not  look  well  in  print !  They  are  congenial,  in- 
teresting, and  all  with  such  worthwhile  ambi- 
tions. 

'Grace  Allen  Clarke,  '95,  Mable  Taylor  Gan- 
nett, '95,  have  both  been  East  this  summer. 
Eva  Kennard  Wallace,  1897-98,  looks  like  a 
school  girl  and  has  ability  along  so  many  lines. 
She   keeps   us   all   gasping.      Mrs.   Pinney   of 
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Council   Bluffs   I   enjoy — in   fact  there  is   no 
place  to  stop. 

'Do  you  remember  when  you  used  to  be  so 
disturbed  because  my  father  sent  me  so  much 
money  at  Lasell.  I  count  my  pennies  now  with 
greater  care  than  thousands  then,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  my  misfortunes  have  been  bless- 
ings in  disguise,  giving  me  a  wider  vision  and 
a  more  understanding  heart  than  ease  and 
luxury  would  have  done.  I  find  myself  "throw- 
ing kisses  to  Heaven"  every  day  for  the  beauty 
of  life,  wonderful  friends,  and  for  the  deep 
sad  experiences  as  well. 

'May  all  joy  be  yours  !  My  tenderest  thought 
is  with  you  and  those  dear  to  you. 

'Loyally, 

'  "Bertie"  Steel  Hyde.'  " 

President  Molly  Witschief,  '26,  opens  her 
letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  with  this  frank  confes- 
sion. "I  was  looking  over  my  precious  Mem- 
ory Book  a  few  minutes  ago  and  shedding  a 
few  tears  over  past  pleasures  gone  but  very 
far  from  forgotten.  I  even  'speeched'  to  my- 
self and  lived  our  Commencement  over  again. 

"I'm  deep  in  social  work.  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  that  but  I  guess  my  wishes  and  will  were 
widely  separated — too  much  so  to  get  me  to 
leave  our  gay  life  here  and  do  something  big. 
The  Junior  League  finally  gave  me  the  push  I 
needed  and  now  I  find  myself  busy  every  day. 
I  do  absolutely  everything  from  taking  babies 
to  doctors  and  being  a  dentist's  assistant  (a 
more  incompetent  one  I'm  sure  they've  never 
come  across)  to  being  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
girl  Reserves.  It's  so  wonderfully  interesting. 
I've  gotten  quite  fond  of  my  particular  fami- 
lies and  am  all  wrapped  up  in  their  future  hap- 
piness and  welfare.  I  adore  taking  care  of 
their  little  feeble  children  and  giving  them 
worldly  advice  as  to  how  best  to  get  along.  I 
must  tell  Mr.  Towne  this  also,  as  I'm  sure  he 
never  thought  me  capable  of  giving  advice  to 
even  the  feeble-minded.  I  went  to  a  small 
Lasell  re-union  before  Christmas  at  Peggy 
Matthews,  '26,  and  saw  quite  a  few  of  Lasell's 
New  Jersey  force.  Next  week  several  of  us 
expect  to  see  Madeleine  Roth  off  on  her  Medi- 
terranean cruise. 


"I  am  awfully  anxious  to  have  Spring  come 
so  I  can  get  up  to  school  again. 

"Will  you  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Miss  Potter  and  Marjorie.  I  could  think  of 
many  others  but  I  know  you'd  have  to  announce 
it  in  chapel — there  would  be  too  many  to  see 
individually. 

"I  wish  I  could  tell  every  girl  in  the  class  of 
'27  just  how  much  she'll  miss  Lasell  when  she 
leaves. 

"With  very  best  wishes, 

"Molly." 

Dorothy  Hagadorn,  '25,  is  now  a  woman  of 
affairs,  being  successfully  installed  in  an  in- 
surance office.  In  a  friendly  note  to  Mrs. 
Hooker,  she  declares,  "I  like  my  work  very 
much  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  interested  still  in 
Lasell  and  wish  I  could  live  my  two  years  there 
over  again."  She  also  sends  for  a  Lasell  ban- 
ner, a  practical  indication  of  her  loyalty. 

From  far  away  Shanghai  comes  this  friend- 
ly line  from  Violet  Han  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow.  "Perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  am 
quite  rude  for  I  did  not  even  say  'good-bye' 
to  you  all  at  Commencement  time.  I  intended 
to  but  my  guardian  came  for  me  and  I  left 
immediately  after  graduation.  I  remained  in 
Boston  a  day  or  two,  in  Philadelphia  three 
days,  stopped  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  on  my 
way  to  San  Francisco.  I  had  a  delightful  trip 
across  the  Pacific,  but  of  course  my  greatest 
joy  was  to  get  home.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
have  grown  so  much  that  I  hardly  recognized 
them.  Although  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  miss  Lasell  just  as  much  as 
I  missed  home  when  I  was  there  at  Lasell. 

"Mrs.  Lam,  (Mae  Chan,  1915-17)  came  to 
my  home  some  time  ago  and  naturally  we 
talked  about  you,  Miss  Potter  and  several  other 
things  concerning  Lasell.  I  feel  so  good  to  have 
somebody  near  me  who  knows  and  has  been 
to  the  same  school  with  me. 

"Beginning  September  first,  I  shall  be  both 
my  father's  secretary  and  head  of  the  book- 
keeping department.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
use  and  remember  all  the  teachings  Lasell  gave 


me. 
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"I  hope  every  one  of  you  is  in  the  best  of 
health. 

"Best  regards  from 

Violet  Han." 

Perhaps  during  these  troublous  times  Ro- 
•senda  Cabrera,  '19,  is  glad  to  be  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  Mexico.  We  certainly 
were  very  much  pleased  to  have  a  most  attrac- 
tive Christmas  greeting  and  New  Year  card 
from  her,  mailed  from  her  present  business 
address,  New  York  City. 

With  her  Christmas  Greetings,  Sarah  Dyer 
Darling,  1900-1901,  sends  a  report  given  by 
the  Collinsville  News  of  a  recent  entertainment 
in  the  high  school.  We  find  that  Daniel  Darl- 
ing, her  thirteen  year  old  son  had  a  prominent 
part  in  this  Christmas  celebration  and  the 
paper  printed  quite  a  full  report  of  his  unique 
and  witty  composition  entitled  "The  Activities 
of  the  History  Class."  We  are  not  surprised  to 
find  this  son's  name  among  the  list  of  first 
honor  students. 

Early  in  January  Dr.  Winslow  received  a 
letter  from  Cornelia  Eaton  Prindle  Sutton,  '07, 
written  in  her  Springfield  home,  wishing  our 
Principal  and  his  wife  a  happy  New  Year  and 
announcing  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Harold  Fol- 
lette  Sutton.  Cornelia  is  leading  a  busy,  happy 
life  and  is  looking  forward  with  motherly  in- 
terest to  the  education  of  her  little  daughter, 
Cornelia  Eaton  Prindle.  Lasell's  best  wishes 
are  extended  to  this  graduate  of  1907. 

Only  once  during  the  twenty  years  since  her 
graduation  has  Clara  Huttenbauer  Levy,  '07, 
visited  Lasell.  She  recently  returned,  broke 
bread  with  us  and  showed  to  us  a  photograph 
of  her  lovely  little  daughter.  Her  two  older 
children  are  sons.  We  enjoyed  the  glimpse  she 
gave  us  of  her  happy  home  life. 

That  dear  live  wire,  Madeleine  Roth,  '26,  in 
company  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Roth  (Josephine  Milliken,  '99),  have  started 
on  their  long  voyage.  Madeleine  writes  from 
the  steamship  "California"  January  24,  "I  am 
now  on  the  World  Cruise.  The  weather  is 
summer  all  of  the  time. 

"Yesterday,  I  saw  Lolita  del  Pino,  while  in 
Havana.     She,  as  you  remember,  roomed  next 


door  or  through  the  closet  from  me  in  Brag- 
don. 

"Before  I  sailed  from  New  York,  Erna 
Schmidt  gave  a  farewell  party  for  me.  Grace 
Lawrence,  Dot  Denny,  Peg  Matthews,  Betty 
Smith,  Betty  Day,  Nadine  who  is  Mrs.  Ford 
James,  Ruth  Tompkins  and  Molly  Witschief 
were  there  with  the  old  Lasell  spirit.  We  sang 
Lasell  songs  and  thought  how  Auburndale 
should  miss  us  naughty  bad  girls. 

"While  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  I  visited  Mrs. 
Charles  Yerkes,  Jr.,  who  was  formerly  Cather- 
ine Alexander,  1921-22,  a  former  Woodland 
girl.  She  is  very  happily  married  and  is  en- 
joying life  as  always. 

"To  my  surprise  I  ran  into  an  old  Lasell 
girl  who  is  on  board.  Her  name  is  Elizabeth 
Madeira,  '22,  from  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
She  joins  me  in  sending  regards  to  our  old 
school. 

"I  should  love  to  hear  from  Lasell,  and 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  all  about  the 
'little  white  doves.'  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  write  me  at  my  Peoria  address,  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  respond  with  more  news  of  my 
long  journey. 

As  always, 

Madeleine  Roth." 

By  the  way,  old  girls  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Lolita  del  Pino  has  completed  her 
law  course  and  lias  recently  pleaded  her  first 
case  in  the  Havana  Law  Courts.  / 

Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas  to  the  Old 
Guard  at  Lasell  did  we  fail  to  receive  the  beau- 
tiful greetings  from  dear  Mr.  Shepherd  and 
Rebecca  Shepherd,  '94.  Please  accept,  dear 
friends,  our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your 
unfailing  courtesy. 

A  greeting  card  was  recently  received  from 
Winifred  Whittlesey  Knowlton,  '12,  which 
might  well  be  described  as  a  symphony  in  black 
and  white.  A  charming  photograph  pictures 
Winifred  just  dismounted  from  her  noble 
horse  and  standing  by  his  side  while  he  stoops 
to  drink  from  a  wayside  stream.  The  luxu- 
riant foliage  suggests  California. 

Through  a  mutual  friend  we  hear  constantly 
good  news  of  Louise  Titus  Calef,  '24.     She  is 
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still  enjoying  her  southern  home  at  Orlando, 
Florida,  and  she  and  her  husband  are  very 
proud  of  their  little  son,  Robert  Roscoe  Calef, 

Jr. 

Helen  Black,  '25,  it  goes  without  saying,  is 

one  of  the  busiest  because  one  of  the  brightest 
members  of  Boston  University's  senior  class. 
In  addition  to  her  regular  program  in  academic 
work,  she  is  secretary  of  her  class  and  on  the 
Year  Book  staff,  and  withal  insists  that  she 
enjoys  her  work.  In  a  personal  note  from  her 
recently  received,  she  writes,  "Hope  Bean,  '25, 
Frances  Potter,  '26,  and  Elizabeth  Kimball, 
'26,  live  here  at  Student  House,  so  we  are  con- 
stantly reliving  Lasell  days." 
'Edelaine  Roden  Gorney,  1918,  called  early 
in  the  month  looking  so  girlish  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  nine  years  had  passed  since  she 
left  Lasell.  After  leaving  our  school  she  was 
graduated  from  Michigan  University,  which  is 
also  her  husband's  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Gorney 
is  a  writer  of  musical  comedies.  "Greenwich 
Village  Follies  of  '24,"  "Top  Hole,"  "Betty 
Dear,"  and  "Miss  Happiness"  are  among  his 
compositions.  '  When  Edelaine  returns  the  next 
time  she  has  promised  to  bring  her  little  son 
with  her. 

With  her  holiday  greeting  came  this  message 
from  Grace  Tredway  Davies,  '18.  "I  have 
thought  so  often  of  writing  to  you  to  let  you 
know  of  my  dear,  happy  family.  My  only  re- 
gret is  they  can't  come  to  Lasell ! !  Spencer 
Tredway  is  AVi  years  old — every  inch  boy. 
Billy  Crispen  Davies  is  14  months  old  and  acts 
like  he  will  run  Spencer  a  good  race  a  little 
later. 

"I  am  planning  on  coming  for  our  10th  re- 
union, if  I  can  leave  my  family  that  long.  Love 
and  best  wishes  to  all  Lasell." 

Our  latch  string  is  out  for  you,  dear  Grace. 

Florence  Skinner  Andrews,  1913-14,  in  a 
recent  message  received  writes :  "In  October  my 
little  four  year  old  Sylvia  and  I  spent  two 
weeks  with  my  sister  near  New  York  City. 
While  there  we  went  over  to  Governor's  Island 
and  were  the  guests  over  night  of  Ruth  Tuthill 
Green,  1913-14."  Florence  encloses  a  clipping 
from  one  of  the  recent  Hartford  papers  which 


will  explain  itself.  "In  this  modern  age,  when 
women  are  demanding  equality  with  men,  shar- 
ing opportunities  in  the  business  world  and 
following  'careers,'  many  skeptics  have  come 
to  believe  that  wifehood,  motherhood  and  a 
career  can  never  be  harmonized  in  a  single 
family. 

"But  Mrs.  George  Leewitz,  (Alice  Bevin, 
'24)  who  has  come  from  her  Paris  home  to 
spend  two  months  in  this  city  tells  a  different 
story. 

"  T  have  a  two-year  old  daughter,'  Mrs.  Lee- 
witz writes,  'but  I  follow  my  art  just  the 
same.  In  the  summer  we  motor  through 
Europe  and  I  am  secretly  glad  when  we  get 
a  blowout  or  puncture  because  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  sketch.  I  think  I  have  done  my  best 
work  since  I  married.'  " 

The  reporter  adds :  "Mrs.  Leewitz's  ability 
as  a  portrait  painter  is  well  known." 

Dear  Margaret  Henderson  Soule,  '05,  one 
could  well  afford  to  wait  a  long  time  for  such 
a  splendid  letter.  After  a  gracious  salutation 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  thanking  them  for 
their  holiday  card,  Margaret  writes  in  part: 
"I  hear  from  time  to  time  of  Lasell's  progress, 
but  candidly  have  doubts  concerning  this  ru- 
mor, for  it  seems  to  me  nothing  could  have 
been  improved  upon.  To  be  sure  there  were 
times  there  when  I  considered  my  existence 
down-trodden  and  the  faculty  exceedingly  un- 
appreciative  of  my  abilities.  But  now  as  I  look 
back,  everything  was  perfect.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  the  school  can  function  without  all  the 
same  teachers  we  had. 

"Barbara  Vail  Bosworth,  '05,  writes  that 
Mile.  Le  Royer  is  married.  I  surely  wish  her 
all  happiness.  I  wonder  if  the  girls  since  our 
time  have  waited  outside  her  door  just  be- 
fore class,  to  inquire  of  the  students  coming 
out,  "How  is  she  today?"  It  was  truly  a  very 
unnecessary  question,  since  the  attitude  of  the 
out-coming  ones  expressed  more  plainly  than 
words  how  'she  was.'  Dear  Mademoiselle,  I 
regret  to  say  I  have  not  retained  as  much  of 
her  French  lessons  as  I  would  like.  But  even 
so,  there  were  many  other  things  also  to  be 
learned  in   Mademoiselle's   classes,   and   I   am 
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grateful  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  her 
students. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  see  Miss  Witherbee's 
name  on  the  list  of  Lasell  teachers.  In  spite 
of  my  babies  I  have,  after  a  fashion,  kept  up 
my  interest  in  English  and  have  taken  a  couple 
of  correspondence  courses  at  the  University  of 
California.  I  love  Miss  Witherbee  dearly,  even 
if  she  did  play  an  almost  unforgivable  trick  on 
our  senior  class  at  its  very  last  session. 

"And  dear  Miss  Potter !  Lasell  would  not 
be  Lasell  without  her. 

"Also  I  have  such  very  happy  recollections 
of  the  year  we  spent  in  your  home.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  and  patience  you 
showed  to  the  rather  heedless  and  impulsive 
girl  who  must  have  sadly  tried  you  at  times. 

"It  hardly  seems  possible  that  almost  twenty- 
two  years  have  passed  since  then.  Our  two  big 
sons  are  in  the  University  of  Arizona.  Jack  is 
a  sophomore,  studying  to  be  a  mining  engineer. 
Claude  is  a  freshman,  specializing  in  English. 
Our  two  daughters  are  in  High  School ;  Nancy, 
a  senior  and  Margaret  Mary,  a  freshman. 
Five-year-old  Van  is  undergoing  the  thrilling 
experience  of  just  starting  to  school.  So  little 
two-year-old  Richard  is  the  only  one  at  home 
with  me.  But  he  is  active  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  children,  so  I  am  neither  idle  nor  lonely. 

"Again  I  thank  you  for  the  Christmas  greet- 
ings. Nowhere  are  they  so  welcomed  and 
prized  as  in  the  mountain  mining  town  on  the 
rim  of  the  Arizona  desert." 

In  a  recent  message  from  Barbara  Vail  Bos- 
worth,  '05,  she  furnishes  a  new  address  of 
Agnes  Wylie  West,  '05,  which  is  315  William 
St.,  River  Forest,  Chicago,  111. 

Ida  Mallory  Lyon,  '03,  sends  the  best  pos- 
sible news.  We  mean  not  only  a  report  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club  meeting,  but  a  personal 
word  that  her  daughter  is  planning  to  enter 
Lasell  in  the  fall.  Miss  Potter  will  do  her 
best  to  place  Lenna  in  her  mother's  Lasell  room. 

Helen  Jacobs,  1919-1921,  is  a  genuine  pro- 
gressive. She  has  now  been  made  head  of  the 
Nickerson  House  Home  Information  Bureau, 
Providence,  R.  I.  She  certainly  deserves  con- 
gratulations. 


The  Boston  Transcript  recently  contained  a 
fine  photograph  of  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  lead- 
ing domestic  science  expert,  who  is  heard  by 
the  audience  of  Station  WEAF  in  New  York 
each  Wednesday  morning  in  a  series  of  house- 
hold science  talks.  In  a  list  of  many  important 
positions  filled  by  Miss  Barrows  we  were 
pleased  to  find  reference  made  of  her  years  of 
service  at  Lasell  Seminary,  t 

Florence  M.  Reed,  1917-18,  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  still  continues  her  enthusiasm  over  her 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  She  writes  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  time :  "I  am  always  think- 
ing of  Lasell  and  feel  so  glad  that  I  had  a 
happy  year  with  you.  Best  wishes  for  the 
school." 

Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  and  three  friends 
are  motoring  through  Florida  and  may  fly 
over  to  Havana,  Cuba,  before  turning  north- 
ward. No  wonder  she  writes,  "weather,  birds 
and  flowers  make  us  thankful  just  now  that  we 
are  away  from  New  England's  bleak  and  win- 
try weather." 

Alice  Magoun,  '78,  is  still  enthusiastically 
remembering  the  Portland,  Maine,  Lasell  Re- 
union and  writes :  "I  wish  I  could  repeat  that 
pleasant  experience  often." 

Others  have  told  us  of  Mabel  Case  Viot's, 
'94,  beautiful  home,  but  now  through  her 
courtesy  we  can  visualize  it  for  ourselves.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  photograph  and  friendly 
good  wishes  which  came  with  it. 

Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14,  writes:  "We  are 
enjoying  our  new  home  very  much.  Our  new 
address  is  Park  Avenue,  Hinsdale,  111.  I  wish 
you  could  see  our  home  and  two  darling  chil- 
dren," and  we  answer  we  wish  we  could  see 
all,  including  the  dear  hostess. 

Irene  Ball  Sill,  '15,  never  fails  to  send  her 
annual  greeting  to  Lasell  and  her  personal 
message  is  "Always  with  fondest  memories 
of  Lasell."  Dear  Irene,  Lasell  can  truly  an- 
swer back  "Always  with  fondest  memories  of 
Irene." 

Vivian  Varney  Whitten,  '21,  sends  a  friendly 
word  to  all  her  Lasell  friends  and  adds :  "How 
I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  Lasell  for  our  re- 
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union,  but  the  eighth  of  June  was  my  wedding 
day." 

We  have  Hazel  Drew  Adair's  (1909-10) 
word  for  it  that  seventeen  years  have  slipped 
away  since  she  was  one  of  us.  It  seems  in- 
credible, but  the  photograph  which  she  enclosed 
of  her  three  children  is  sort  of  convincing. 
Hazel  calls  the  dear  group  "a  picture  of  my 
kiddies."  Robert  Drew  will  be  nine  in  May, 
Harriet  Drew  will  be  seven  in  March,  and 
Bailey  Drew  will  be  three  in  April.  "I  never 
dreamed  we  would  have  such  lively  children," 
writes  Hazel,  "but  then,  I  guess  we  would 
worry  if  they  were  otherwise."  Hazel  opened 
her  letter  with  "I  wonder  if  you  will  remember 
me."  Yes,  L.  W.  D.  we  have  vivid  and  dear 
recollections  of  you  and  in  turn  would  be  sur- 
prised if  your  children  were  other  than  "live 
wires."  Our  thanks  for  the  fine  letter  and 
photograph. 

Our  efficient  national  treasurer  is  a  veritable 
field  marshal.  She  has  the  dear  Florida  Lasell- 
ites  well  in  line.  Not  long  since,  the  Miami 
Lasell  Club  had  a  little  banquet  all  to  them- 
selves, and  at  the  request  of  their  president, 
Mrs.  Gushing,  each  in  turn  sent  greetings  back 
to  their  Alma  Mater  and  here  they  are. 

Greetings  from  this  land  of  sunshine  to  you 
in  the  frozen  north.  Do  come  down  and  join 
us  some  time,  come  to  a  Lasell  meeting  in 
Miami  where  a  warm  welcome  will  await  you 
from  the  Lasell  group  here. 

Jessie  C.  Kemp  Caler,  '98-99. 

Always  are  we  "white  doves"  even  if  we're 
1700  miles  from  home !  We  are  having  a  great 
time  here  in  Miami.  Best  wishes  to  all  of  you — - 

Luetic  Hopkins,  '25. 

Mrs.  Cushing  adds :  Lucile  had  for  her 
guest  her  friend  Lillyan  de  Caro.  I  also  in- 
vited Mrs.  Hopkins  who  seemed  to  think  Lu- 
cile would  enjoy  younger  girls ;  but  old  Lasell 
girls  are  all  young,  especially  down  here  in 
Miami,  and  Lucile  was  very  happy  with  us. 

The  sun  shines  hot  right  on  my  back  (I  am 
back  to  a  window  at  the  luncheon).  This  is 
typical  Miami  weather  ! ! 

Marguerite  Ho  user  Hamlin,  '19. 

Always  when  we  Miami  Lasell  girls  get  to- 


gether, Miss  Potter  is  our  favorite  topic  of  con- 
versation. We  are  glad  you  are  getting  along 
so  splendidly.     Much  love  from  us  all. 

Catharine  Howe  Thomas,  '22. 

To  hear  the  beautiful  things  these  girls  re- 
member of  their  Alma  Mater  is  a  revelation  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  their  beloved  teachers. 

Mrs.  L.  Brackett  Bishop. 

Mrs.  Cushing  continues :  I  asked  Mrs.  Bishop 
to  say  a  few  words  to  us  and  I  wish  you  might 
have  been  there  to  hear  the  encouraging  things 
she  said  of  Dr.  Winslow  who  has  sent  out  his 
Lasell  girls ;  and  what  a  blessed  privilege  was 
ours  to  have  been  at  Lasell.  She  invited  me 
to  go  to  her  hotel  after  the  luncheon  and  I  had 
such  a  delightful  visit  with  her  at  the  Royal 
Palms  Hotel  where  they  have  been  staying  for 
several  seasons,  and  met  Mr.  Bishop,  a  genial, 
interesting  gentleman.  Mrs.  Bishop  is  a  physi- 
cian and  student  of  scientific  subjects  and  a 
great  traveler.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  a  guest  of 
Miss  Annah  Wilson.  In  -our  little  Lasell  Club 
we  want  our  girls  to  feel  at  liberty  to  bring 
their  guests.  Miss  Annah  Wilson  is  alto- 
gether charming.  This  is  her  first  meeting  with 
us.  I  know  you  will  want  to  have  her  own 
original  greeting  for  the  Lasell  Leaves.  May 
I  quote,  from  her  letter  to  me :  "You  asked 
about  my  writings.  I  have  completed  my  first 
book  of  verse,  'In  Friendship's  Garden  and 
Other  Verses.'  It  is  now  at  the  publisher's  and 
dedicated  to  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  F.  Shepard."  She  also  adds:  "I  am 
thankful  for  everything — friends,  the  privilege 
of  being  in  this  climate,  and  if  only  the  rough 
places  will  give  me  deeper  understanding  to 
write  that  which  will  be  helpful  to  others  then 
I  will  feel  my  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
May  God  bless  you  and  spare  you  many  years 
to  carry  on  the  Lasell  Spirit." 

Pleasures  take  wings  like  the  morning  and 
last  for  only  a  day, 
While  Friendships  true  with  friends  like 
you  live  always 
Along  Life's  way. 

Annah  L.  Wilson,  1904-06. 

Greetings  from  Miami  Beach  to  Lasell,  espe- 
cially to  Miss  Witherbee  and  Mile.  Le  Royer. 
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Many  more  bright  and  prosperous  years   for 
dear  old  Lasell. 

Clara  Krome  Wilson,  1904-06. 

Greetings  from  Jefferson  Bell. 

Mrs.  Cushing  writes:  Miss  Jefferson  Bell 
was  our  guest  and  is  the  writer  of  "Told  in 
Miami  Homes,"  in  the  Miami  Herald,  and  a 
friend  of  our  Mary  Ann  Miller,  '23.  Miss 
Bell  is  much  interested  in  our  school  and  is 
going  to  give  us  a  "write  up."  I  asked  the 
girls  to  write  a  word  of  greeting  to  all  of  you 
at  Lasell  whom  we  love  so  well  and  we  espe- 
cially spoke  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss 
Potter,  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mile.  Le  Royer,  Miss 
Witherbee,  Miss  Carpenter,  Miss  Nutt  and 
Mrs.  Martin,  and  we  certainly  had  a  most  en- 
joyable happy  time. 

Ever  yours  for  Lasell, 

Ella  R.  Cushing,  '73. 

Here  is  a  conundrum  from  Jessie  Watters, 
'23 :  "I  am  wondering  what  happens  to  a  very 
bad,  black  lamb  when  she's  stayed  away  from 
the  fold  a  long,  long  while  and  then  all  at  once 
becomes  so  homesick  that  she  feels  she  just 
must  go  trotting  back  to  the  flock  for  a  little 
while  and  satisfy  her  longings  by  roaming 
about  in  familiar  haunts  and  living  for  a  bit 
with  old  associates  and  friends  ?"  Dear  Jessie, 
your  conundrum  is  all  right,  but  you  must 
change  that  black  lamb  to  white  dove  if  you 
want  to  right  yourself  with  Lasell  folk. 

Jessie  did  come  and  brought  with  her  a  very 
dear  friend  whom  we  hope  later  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  our  school.  In  her  letter  she  wrote :  "I 
hope  to  make  her  acquainted  with  just  as  many 
of  the  many  good  things  at  Lasell.  I  do  not 
dare  to  stay  long  for  I  am  now  an  honest-to- 
goodness  music  teacher  with  nineteen  pupils 
to  keep  me  busy  and  I  still  travel  to  Boston 
every  Tuesday  for  my  own  lessons  with  Miss 
Eichorn  and  Mrs.  Lothian.  You  see  I  don't 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  into  mischief !" 

It  was  just  like  dear  Betty  Van  Cleve  to 
send  with  her  letter  a  generous  contribution  to 
her  missionary  society,  for  she  was  its  presi- 
dent last  year,  and  also  her  annual  dues  to  the 
Alumnae  Association.  It  rejoiced  us  to  have 
her  confess  that  she  was  constantly  living  over 


her  every  day  at  Lasell.  She  writes :  "Many 
times  when  I  am  smiling,  Father  will  ask  the 
cause  and  I  answer,  'Oh,  I  was  just  thinking 
over  this  and  that  time  at  Lasell.'  He  agrees, 
when  I  say  "I  just  must  come  back  in  June" — 
and  Betty,  we  all  agree  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  for  you  to  do  for  your  own  pleasure 
and  ours  as  well.  According  to  Betty,  Ruth 
Tompkins,  1924-25,  is  now  having  a  wonder- 
ful Mediterranean  cruise  with  her  parents. 

A  member  of  the  Newton  Kiwanis  Club  re- 
ported lately  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
programs  of  the  year  was  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  Porto  Rico  given  recently  by  our  principal, 
Dr.  Winslow. 

We  were  glad  to  receive  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing from  Helen  Morrell,  1925-26,  but  grieved 
indeed  to  hear  of  her  great  sorrow.  Her 
father  recently  passed  away  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Helen  has  decided  to  abandon  her 
hospital  training  in  Boston  and  take  up  her 
work  in  one  of  the  New  Jersey  hospitals.  This 
will  give  her  needed  opportunity  to  be  with  her 
mother.  Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to 
this  former  student  and  her  family. 

Miss  Rose  and  Dr.  Mergenthaler  send  cor- 
dial messages  and  report  a  happy  sojourn  in 
their  winter  home  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Mada  Cardwell  Hicks  of  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.,  reported  at  the  New  York  Lasell  Club 
Reunion.  She  is  "carrying  on"  just  as  we  knew 
she  would  as  a  member  of  the  local  Woman's 
Club,  and  Mothers'  Club,  and  is  active  in 
church  work.     We  rejoice  in  this  good  report. 

Ruth  Helen  Ordway,  '21,  is  winning  fresh 
laurels.  A  New  York  daily  published  a  pic- 
ture of  one  of  her  recent  wall  decorations,  re- 
ferring to  her  as  "a  rising  young  artist."  Also 
a  picture  in  the  New  York  Times  showed  her 
in  company  with  others  at  the  presentation  of 
her  frieze,  "Old  King  Cole,"  with  that  attrac- 
tive decoration  showing  in  the  background. 
Her  field  is  unique — interior  decoration  of 
children's  hospitals,  schools  and  nurseries,  with 
the  most  fascinating  frescoes  of  little  folks  in 
fairy  stories  and  real  life,  and  illustrations  of 
familiar  nursery  tale  and  juvenile  classics.    At 
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present  she  is  working  on  the  walls  of  a  room 
in  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

In  her  acknowledgment  of  the  baby  book 
sent  to  her  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Leonore 
Belber  Jacobs,  '24,  expresses  regret  that  she 
cannot  place  her  little  one's  name  on  the  wait- 
ing list  as  it  is  a  boy.  She  also  adds  that  she 
would  not  exchange  him  for  all  the  money  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  which  looks  as  if 
she  were  happily  satisfied. 
*  In  the  most  recent  message  received  from 
Hildur  Brekke  Akerman,  1919-20,  she  tells 
the  sad  news  of  the  passing  away  of  her  hus- 
band's grandmother,  Baroness  Lilzencrantz,  / 
and  a  little  later,  the  mother.  As  Hildur  and 
her  husband  were  devoted  to  these  dear  ones, 
it  has  been  a  very  keen  sorrow  to  them.  They 
are  at  present  in  Golfe  Juan,  France,  where 
Mr.  Akerman  is  busy  with  his  research  work 
and  Hildur  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of 
their  wonderful  surroundings.  They  soon  re- 
turn to  Florenz  and  later  to  their  beloved  As- 
sissi.  Readers  of  the  Leaves  will  remember 
Hildur's  charming  description  of  her  first 
sojourn  in  this  historic  spot.  Lasell's  sincere 
sympathy  is  extended  to  these  bereaved 
friends. 

Once  again  we  are  happy  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  what  usually  seems  to  be  the 
most  interesting  items  in  our  column  of  per- 
sonals. 

On  January  25,  Helen  E.  Conger,  '21,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Harry  Baldwin  Brown. 
After  February  1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  will 
be  at  home  at  Newton,  Mass. 

The  marriage  announcement  of  Jeannette 
Estelle  Geist,  '21,  to  Mr.  J.  Dean  Stanley  on 
December  18,  1926,  has  been  received. 

An  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
jorie  Nancy  Lewis,  '22,  and  Mr.  Carl  Richard 
Vonnegat  was  received  recently. 

A  card  has  been  received  announcing  the 
engagement  of  Doris  Sellers  Schumaker,  '26, 
to  Mr.  Norman  Frederic  Walthers. 

Priscilla  Mary  Wolfe,  '23,  of  Canton,  Mass., 
announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Harry 
Scarth. 


The  engagement  of  Helen  Wightman  Rob- 
son,  '24,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Edwards  Mann  has 
been  announced. 

A  card  announcing  the  engagement  of 
Louise  Jackson,  '22,  to  Mr.  George  Howard 
Davol  has  recently  been  received. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  King  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mary  Irv- 
ing, '21,  to  Mr.  Leon  F.  Sargent  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The  engagement  of  Barbara  Louise  Pink- 
ham,  '24,  to  Mr.  Warren  Henry  Mann  has 
been  announced. 

Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Towne  over  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Towne's  sister,  which  occurred  re- 
cently. 

Could  there  ever  be  a  more  beautiful  and 
priceless  holiday  gift  come  to  gladden  the 
homes  of  our  Lasell  girls  than  the  arrival  of 
one  of  these  little  "pilgrims  of  the  skies." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Dodge  announce  the 
arrival  of  Nancy  Dodge  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December,  1926.  Mrs.  Dodge  will  be  re- 
membered by  some  of  the  old  girls  as  Miss 
Fannie  Johnson,  a   former  teacher  at  Lasell. 

Rodney  Chapin  Eaton,  Jr.,  arrived  January 
12  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  C. 
Eaton  (Dorothy  Burnham,  '20). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denton  Gove  Nutter  (Mildred 
Strain,  '17),  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Denton  Gove,  Jr.,  October  28. 

A  dainty  card  announces  the  arrival  of 
George  A.  Robertson,  III,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mi"s.  George  Robertson,  Jr.  (Evelyn 
Shidler,  '23),  January  25,  1927. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Stewart  (Maude 
Dunlap,  '12),  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
James   Cox  Stewart,  January   11,    1927. 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  children  and 
parents. 

Soochow,  China 
November  3rd,  1926 
Dear  Folks: 

So  this  is  Soochow,  the  Venice  of  China, 
with  more  miles  of  canal  than  the  original 
Venice.  It  is  a  huge  walled  city  of  800,000, 
with  the  Grand  Canal  bringing  big  junks  and 
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steam  launches  up  from  Shanghai  or  down 
from  the  Yangtze.  There  are  plenty  of 
alleys,  dark,  narrow  and  slippery,  for  land 
traffic,  and  a  ricksha  ride  is  fairly  exciting  as 
these  alleys  are  also  the  front  yards  of  the 
people  living  there.  Here  is  a  carpenter  saw- 
ing wood  in  the  street,  a  paper-maker  putting 
out  his  boards  of  pasted  paper  to  dry,  a  dyer 
hanging  out  his  goods  on  bamboo  poles  to  drip 
upon  the  passers-by,  a  tailor's  apprentice  com- 
ing out  to  blow  upon  his  charcoal-heated  iron, 
women  putting  out  rows  of  a  certain  household 
utensil  to  air  (Faith,  they  need  it),  and  much 
more  that  I  cannot  catalogue.  Well,  your 
ricksha  man  pulls  you  up  the  incline  of  a 
bridge  over  a  canal  (he  will  be  jeered  at  by 
onlookers  if  you  insist  on  getting  out  and 
walking  up)  then  comes  the  thrilling  plunge 
down  the  opposite  incline,  he  tooting  his  horn 
and  shouting  like  a  wild  Indian  to  a  crowd 
who  reluctantly  budge  a  wee  inch  or  turn  a 
shoulder  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from 
being  poled  into  eternity  by  the  shafts  of  the 
careening  ricksha.  Often  he  has  to  put  out 
his  hand  and  shove  some  one  violently  aside, 
who,  instead  of  being  thankful  that  his  life  has 
been  saved,  shouts  curses  after  you  for  as 
long  as  you  can  hear ;  or  some  toddling  child 
breaks  loose  from  its  mother  and  staggers  into 
the  arena  at  the  critical  instant.  The  ricksha 
man  bats  it  in  the  tummy  and  it  collapses  back- 
ward blinking,  but  whole.  I  haven't  men- 
tioned pigs,  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  geese  and 
even  buffalo-cows  which  also  encumber  the 
alleys  and  howl  according  to  their  kind  in 
appreciation  of  their  hair-breadth  escapes. 

Quite  another  thing  is  boat-riding  and  many 
of  my  paintings  are  made  in  a  floating  studio. 
I  hire  a  house-boat  for  75  cents  (American)  a 
half  day,  and  wander  through  canals  to  the 
desired  spot,  tie  up,  and  proceed  to  paint  in 
luxurious  seclusion.  In  the  rear  of  these 
house-boats  the  boatman  and  family  live.  Their 
section  is  separated  from  the  politer  quarters 
by  mirrored  panels.  The  little  cabin  has  win- 
dows, window-seats,  tea  table  and  stools  all 
varnished  to  a  sleek  polish.  Then  there  is  a 
shaded  forward  deck  where  I  put  my  easel  and 


proceed  with  my  work.  The  boat  is  propelled 
by  a  big  steering  oar  at  the  rear  so  arranged 
that  several  people  can  work  it.  Then  there 
are  running  boards  at  the  sides  and  a  little 
space  in  front  where  a  man  can  stand  when 
poling  is  resorted  to,  as  it  is  when  going 
through  narrow  ways  or  congested  traffic.  My 
little  boat  has  a  crew  of  two  men,  a  woman, 
a  little  girl  and  a  big  white  cat,  with  a  string 
about  its  neck  to  pull  it  back  if  it  falls  over- 
board. While  I  paint  I  hear  them  breakfasting 
with  much  good  cheer.  Now  and  then  a  panel 
into  my  part  of  the  boat  slides  open  and  the 
little  girl  looks  through  with  a  beautiful  smile. 
Evidently  a  floating  home  is  no  hardship  to 
her. 

Where  and  how  do  I  live  in  this  strange 
city?  In  the  beautiful  compound  (or  call  it 
campus)  of  Soochow  University,  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Mission.  To  be  sure  my 
host,  Mr.  Lockley,  is  an  Englishman  and  his 
wife  a  Canadian.  I  knew  them  well  in  Tient- 
sin before  they  came  down  here  on  some  ex- 
perimental work  before  going  home  on  fur- 
lough. There  are  numerous  large  imposing 
buildings  as  well  as  the  faculty  residences,  set 
among  luxuriant  trees  and  an  expanse  of 
lawn,  all  so  different  from  the  barren  north  of 
China.  The  residences  are  very  attractive  and 
comfortable. 

Last  week  end,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockley,  their 
eight  year  old  Arthur,  and  I  went  on  a  two 
days'  houseboat  trip  in  a  larger  boat,  having 
two  sleeping  cabins,  a  kitchenette  and  lava- 
tory. We  went  to  the  Great  Lake,  where  we 
saw  a  sunset,  a  full  moon  rise,  and,  next  day 
a  sunrise.  Then  we  meandered  around  canals, 
stopping  off  here  and  there  to  investigate 
temples.  Early  in  the  morning  we  climbed  a 
mountain  to  a  temple  and  pagoda  and  had  a 
magnificent  view.  It  is  truly  lovely  country, 
with  low  mountains  of  fine  forms,  with  water- 
ways and  luxuriant  semi-southern  vegetation. 
The  junks  with  tan  or  mahogany  coloured 
sails  and  all  the  smaller  craft  are  a  source  of 
endless  interest,  while  now  and  then  our  way 
lay  right  through  some  town.  We  got  back 
after  sun-down  the   second   day   to   find  the 
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water  gate  in  the  city  wall  closed.    After  much  THE  LASELL  ALUMNAE  REUNION 

shouting  which  echoed  gruesomely  under  the  Dear  Girls  ■ 

huge  dark  archway,  a  policeman  appeared  on  We  have  just  had  our  annual  mid.winter 
a  stone  ledge  near  us  and  asked  for  a  calling  luncheon  and  in  spite  of  the  snow  from  over- 
card,  which  he  pretended  to  read  and  then  head  and  slush  under  foot,  it  was  a  great  suc- 
swung  half  of  the  gate  open  and  our  boat  edged  ceSs.  There  were  sixty-nine  of  us  faculty  and 
through  while  he  shouted  at  the  other  craft  0ld  girls  present.  We  met  this  year  at  the 
which  tried  to  sneak  in  behind  us.  nne  new  University  Club  House  near  Trinity 

Soochow  has  all  the  appearance  of  peace,  piace  station.  To  some  the  affair  can  never 
perhaps  because  the  soldiers  are  off  at  war.  be  quite  a  success  unless  it  is  held  at  the 
At  any  rate  I  have  seen  fewer  of  these  human  Seminary,  but  a  great  many  felt  it  was  only 
pests  than  at  any  other  place  in  recent  years.  fair  to  all  concerned  to  go  where  we  could 
However,  we  have  reminders  of  war  in  the  pay  for  our  own  luncheons.  Dr.  Winslow 
fact  that  several  trains  a  day  have  been  can-  i0Ved  having  us  as  his  guests  and  would  con- 
celled,  partly  to  be  used  for  troop  movements  tinue  to  do  so,  but  we  thought  we  were  inl- 
and partly  because  the  "Reds"  have  made  sev-  posing  on  him  to  allow  it.  Then,  too,  we  are 
eral  attempts  at  train-wrecking  so  that  night  always  guests  of  the  school  at  Commencement 
trains  are  no  longer  run.  We  are  only  three  time  and  we  felt  that  was  sufficient.  It  is 
hours  away  from  Shanghai  so  that  I  can  get  also  very  convenient  to  meet  in  Boston, 
down  there  and  go  home  to  Tientsin  by  boat  If  any  of  the  old  girls  did  not  receive  invi- 
if  the  trains  get  worse.  I  shall  stay  here  about  tations  it  was  because  we  did  not  have  their 
as  long  as  it  is  warm  enough  for  out  of  doors  correct  addresses. 
work-  We     had     a     delicious     luncheon,     daintily 

From  a  big  pagoda  within  the  city  I  looked  served,  and  every  one  was  in  party  mood  and 

down  upon  Soochow  and  was  struck  with  the  gown.     Our  guests  of  honor  were:  Dr.  and 

great  number  of  huge  mounds  now  grass  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Miss  Witherbee, 

tree  covered.    They  are  ruins  dating  from  the  Prof  Hills  and  Madame  Chamberlin  Le  Royer. 

ghastly   Taiping   rebellion   of   sixty-five   years  Miss  Witherbee  and  Prof.  Hills  were  unable 

ago.    Such  scars  are  numerous  throughout  the  t0  be  preSent,  unfortunately  for  us,  but  flowers 

Yangtze  region,  and  now  they  are  making  new  and  a  note  were  sent  to  Miss  Witherbee  from 

ruins.     The  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  national-  au  0f  us  saying  how  sorry  we  were  over  her 

ist  movement  which  went  wrong  and  ended  absence  and  we  will  later  send  a  message  to 

in  the  putrid  orgies  of  its  court.     Have  these  prof.  Hills. 

people  learned  any  wisdom  since?  Their  best  Susan  Tiffany,  the  president  of  our  Alum- 
side  is  so  admirable,  but  their  weaknesses  are  nae  Association,  presided  and  called  on  Dr. 
appalling  and  the  forces  of  disintegration  are  winslow  for  the  first  after  dinner  speech.  He 
at  work  like  a  deadly  disease.  As  I  go  through  told  us  about  school  affairs  and  jt  wouid  have 
these  teeming  streets  (where  every  third  child  done  your  hearts  good  to  have  heard  him,  he 
calls  "foreigner"  and  every  tenth,  "foreign  is  so  sane  and  so  up  to  the  minute  in  his  point 
devil")  I  am  reminded  of  J.  O.  P.  Bland's  of  view  He  ]ook,s  the  part,  too— now  this  is 
cynical  statement  that  a  period  of  prosperity  a  bit  of  frjendiy  gossip,  of  course,  but  at  the 
always  follows  cataclysms  in  Chinese  history,  iuncheon  several  of  us  spoke  about  the  Wins- 
because  the  surplus  population  has  been  re-  iows  and  how  good  looking  they  are  and  how 
duced !  they  are  "just  right"  for  their  positions  at  the 

A  happy  New  Year  and  best  regards  to  you  head  of  such  an  important  school.     Also  Dr. 

a11-            (Signed)   Mary  Augusta  Mullikin.  Winslow  is  the  only  head  of  a  school  I  have 

Permanent   address— 397  Elgin  Ave.,  ever  listened  to  who  did  not  beg  for  money. 

Tientsin,  China  We  are  trying  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  as 
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you  all  know,  and  we  want  money  of  course, 
but  you  will  never  be  dunned  for  it — so  come 
to  our  meetings  knowing  that  we  want  only 
such  gifts  as  you  can  and  will  willingly  con- 
tribute. 

Miss  Potter,  as  usual,  kept  us  in  gales  of 
laughter — she  is  an  artist  at  that.  She  started 
off  by  announcing  that  she  had  just  learned 
that  the  University  Club  was  strictly  for  the 
use  of  gentlemen  members  and  their  wives,  and 
to  her  there  was  something  almost  prophetic 
and  encouraging  in  the  statement.  Miss  Pot- 
ter also  referred  with  enthusiasm  to  the  fine 
group  of  girls  now  at  Lasell  and  their  interest 
in  worth  while  things. 

You  all  know,  of  course,  that  Mademoiselle 
has  married  a  most  delightful  gentleman,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  She 
told  us  a  bit  about  her  adopted  Lasell  grand- 
children. It  seems  that  some  of  the  daughters 
of  old  girls  now  at  the  school  have  recently 
assumed  the  task  of  bringing  up  grandmother, 
all  of  which  amuses  her  vastly. 

Mrs.  Winslow  at  our  request  told  us  about 
their  children.  They  are  extremely  brilliant. 
Mrs.  Winslow  did  not  say  so,  but  it  is  so  and 
we  were  surprised  to  hear  that  Richard  is  in 
college  and  Marjorie  a  sophomore  at  Lasell 
and  on  the  honor  list.  The  children  have  been 
students  at  the  seminary  part  of  the  time  and 
in  the  girl's  case  all  of  the  time.  We  think 
this  speaks  well  indeed  for  the  ability  of  the 
Lasell  faculty  in  both  junior  and  senior  schools. 

Susan  Tiffany's  special  guest  was  Helen 
Waltz,  vice-president  of  this  year's  senior 
class  at  school.  "Bada"  is  a  darling  and  she 
played  for  us  a  number  called  "The  Elephant's 
Dance."  It  was  fascinating  and  I  for  one 
hoped  she  had  a  dance  for  every  member  of 
the  ark. 

Did  you  old  girls  realize  that  Mid  Cloake 
Norbury,  '16,  can  sing  as  well  as  she  plays? 
She  surely  can  and  is  so  generous  and  dear 
about  it  all. 

Nell  Woodward  Collins,  '15,  played  some 
Lasell  songs  which  we  sang  lustily  although 
on  a  few  verses  I  carried  the  tune  only  and 
noticed  several  others  doing  likewise;  no  ex- 


cuse for  it,  either,  as  I  am  told  we  may  buy  a 
Lasell  Song  Book  for  fifteen  cents! 

Miss  Potter  called  for  an  O-he-la  for  our 
Principal.  Only  real  old-timers  could  give  it, 
but  we  did.  That  was  one  play  where  the 
antiques  put  the  peppier  youngsters  in  their 
proper  places! 

A  satisfactory  close  to  our  program  was  the 
reading  by  Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  '06,  of  a 
characteristic  and  most  welcome  message 
from  our  Principal  Emeritus,  Dr.  Bragdon. 

Dr.  Bragdon's  Letter. 
Dear  Edith,  et  al : 

"To  cheer  you  on  your  way,"  you  say.  But 
how  can  I  cheer  anyone  when  I  am  away  off 
here  in  exile  from  my  beloved  Lasell,  where 
I'd  like  so  much  to  be  todav?     I  would  like  to 

J 

be  there  more  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face 
of  this  globe!  Then  I  could  look  into  the  faces 
of  my  "girls"  and  note  what  fine  women  they 
have  grown  to  be,  what  splendid  things  life 
has  done  to  the  faces  I  used  to  look  into  as  I 
sat  on  the  platform  and  bored  them  with  the 
talk  I  felt  I  had  to  make  although  I  knew 
often  they  did  not  always  want  the  advice 
which  they  then  thought  they  would  never 
follow. 

Ah!  those  were  good  days  for  me,  however 
hard  they  were  for  you !  Perhaps  I  can 
"cheer  you  up"  by  reminding  you  that  they 
will  never  come  again." 

Now  you  are  giving  advice  and  making  sug- 
gestions and  I  think  they  are  good  ones. 

You  are  having  a  good  time  greeting  each 
other  and  you'll  have  a  better  one  if  I  quit — 
so  I  quit. 

Subscribe  for  the  Leaves.  Sing  Alma 
Mater. 

Come  and  see  us  ! 

Cordially, 
January  31,  1927.  C.  C.  Bragdon. 

The  Committee  "got  away  with"  a  clever 
bit,  too,  by  selling  their  table  decorations  at 
reduced  rates.  We  had  black  candlesticks 
and  red  taper  candles  on  the  tables — a  most 
effective  addition  to  the  valentine  decorations, 
thanks  to  the  ability  of  Julia  Crafts  Sheridan, 
'10. 
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We  had  room  for  three  more  of  you  absen- 
tees at  the  luncheon,  and  I  am  telling  you  here 
and  now  that  if  you  are  not  sorry  to  have 
missed  it,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10. 

LIST  OF  THOSE  PRESENT  AT  THE  LASELL 

REUNION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB, 

FEBRUARY  14,  1927 

Guests 

^Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 

-  Miss  Potter 
Mme.  Chamberlin  LeRoyer 
Elizabeth  Pierce  Bittenbender,  '04-06 
Harriet  G.  Scott,  '94 
Miriam  Nelson  Flanders,  '05 

~~~Doris  Schumaker,  '26 
Dorothy  V.  Smith,  '22 
Jessie  J.  Macmillan,  '82 
Marion  Tirrell  Patterson,  '19-21 
Ada  Langley  Briggs,  '86-87 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10 
Helen  B.  Perry,  '24 
Myra  L.  Davis,  '96-97 
Mildred  Goodall  Campbell,  '10 
Dorothy  Messenger  Heath,  '26 
Julia  Crafts  Sheridan,  '10 
Geraldine  Wilder,  '24 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-07 
Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  '06 
. — -Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10 
Louise  Parcher  Dow,  '02-03 

—Edith  Jensen,  '26 
Martha  Ransom,  77-81 
Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24 
Mildred  Hotchkiss  Girvin,   '14 
Julia  Rankin  Wells,  '18-20 
Nell  Woodward  Collins,  '15 
Phillis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '20-22 
Grace  Douglass  Murray,  '93-95 
Nellie  Briggs  Chandler,  '93 
Edna  M.  Isherwood,  '25 
Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  '16 
Mildred  Strain  Nutter,   '17 

—Kathleen  V.  Best,  '26 
Elsie  Doleman,  '14 
Florence  Bell  Merrill,  '17 
Rebecca  Talbot  Emery,  '04-05 
Marguerite  Hardy  Chandler,  '20 


Edith  Burke  Wells,  '02-03 

Adrienne  E.  Smith,  '23 

Luella  E.  Bassett,  '16-20 

Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '96 

Susan  L.  Tiffany,  '15 
_Helen  Bada  Waltz,  '27 
^Miso  Wright 

Miss  K.  Farrar 

Miss  Ellett 

Anna  Cornwall,  '15 

Elsie  Duffy,  '24 

Betty  Stephens,  '20 

Miss  Goodrich 

Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer,  '99 
^Mrs.  Hooker 
/Helen  Beede,  '21 

Edna  Rogers  Carlisle,  '05 

Mary  King,  '21 

Cora   Stone   Trimmer,   '00-02 

H.  Pauline  Butler,  '21 

Evelina  Perkins,  '15 

Charlotte  Parker  Simpson,  '20 

Helen  Webster  Fitz,  '19 

Edith  Geeson  Seewald,  '19-20 

Bernice  Ullman,  '22 

Mildred  Cloake  Norbury,  '16 

Louise  Barnes  Douglass,  '96 


PITTSBURGH  LASELL  CLUB 

On  June  30,  1926,  Mrs.  Jessie  Godfrey 
White,  '82,  entertained  the  Pittsburgh  Lasell 
Club  at  a  tea  in  her  lovely  home  on  Devon 
Road. 

A  brief  business  meeting  was  held,  after 
which  refreshments  were  served  and  the  club 
members  made  better  acquainted  through  Mrs. 
White's  gracious  hospitality. 

Those  present  were : 

Corinne  Richter  Devol,  '04,  President 

Miriam  Bell,  '19,  Vice  President 

Elizabeth  Day,  '26,  Vice  President 

Elinor  Barclay,  '26 

Edith  Solomon  Baum,  '01-04 

May  Martincourt,  '11 

Ruth   Martincourt,    '11-12 

Ray  Spitz  Spear,  '01-03 

Mary  Louise  Stanton,  '25-26 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LASELL  CLUB 
MEETING 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  5,    1927 

I  was  met  at  the  New  Haven  station  at 
12:14  P.  M.  by  Cornelia  Hemingway,  Lasell 
'22,  President  of  the  Club,  and  Ruth  Tolman, 
'18-19.  We  drove  to  the  New  Haven  Country 
Club,  and  at  1 :30  we  sat  down  to  luncheon, 
twenty-four  in  all.  The  spirit  of  the  girls 
was  one  of  interest  in  every  phase  of  our 
school  life. 

After  the  luncheon  we  adjourned  to  the  liv- 
ing room  where  I  talked  for  about  forty  min- 
utes, and  answered  a  great  many  questions. 

The  group  varied  a  good  deal  in  age,  ex- 
perience, and  interest,  and  it  included  girls 
from  the  present-day  student  to  one  dating 
back  to  1897.  The  interest  of  the  older  women 
was  largely  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty 
as  they  remembered  it,  but  they  also  showed 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  our  Junior 
College  organization  and  courses. 

Those  present  were : 

Iverna  Birdsall,  '22 

Juliette  Beach  Barker,  '13 

Genevieve  Bettcher  McDonnell,  '14 

Elsie  Flight  Wuesterfeld,  '18 
.^Dorothy  Follet,  '25-26 

Leontine  Goodman  Thalheimer,  '18 

Cornelia  Hemingway,  '22 

Gertrude  Moeller,  '26 

Winifred  Smith  Chambers,  '05-06 

Ruth  Tolman,  '18-19 

Glenna  Bullis,  '25 

Francis  Wood  Willis,  '97-98 

Margaret  Fuller  Manchester,   '06 

Leota  Fulton,  '20 

Dorothy  Hagadorn,  '25 
-Elizabeth  Oppel,  '26 

Irene  Lederer,  '17 

Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks,  '23 

Ruth  Hopkins,  '23 
^-Rosalie  Brightman,  '27 

Marion  Beach  Barlow,  '16 

Sarah  Hopkins,  '19 

Guest  of  Ruth  Hopkins  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College— Mrs.  McDonald. 

S.  P.  McDonald. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

The  thirty- fourth  annual  luncheon  and 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  on  Saturday, 
January  29,  1927. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  word  of  wel- 
come from  the  President,  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Allen. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
were  read  and  accepted. 

A  greeting  from  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Bragdon  the  "principals 
emeritus"  asked  if  "we  were  all  as  fine  women 
as  Lasell  girls  ought  to  become." 

Miss  Potter  sent  a  message  to  the  "Little 
Doves"  and  was  very  sorry  that  illness  pre- 
vented her  attending  our  luncheon.  We 
missed  her  very  much. 

A  very  interesting  letter  was  read  from 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Wilson  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.  (Jose- 
phine Emory,  1866-67).  Enclosed  were  some 
programs  for  the  Anniversary  Exercises  of 
the  Lasell  Female  Seminary  of  1867,  1868  and 
1869 ;  also  for  "Soire  Musicale"  of  the  same 
years.  The  time  was  stated  as  "Quarter  be- 
fore eight  precisely;"  the  "Singing  Club" 
would  offer  selections.  We  all  enjoyed  these 
wonderfully  preserved  glimpses  into  the  past. 
We  regretted  that  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  at- 
tend our  meeting. 

As  our  vice-president,  Josephine  Curry,  has 
recently  become  Mrs.  John  Dahls  Warren  and 
lives  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  a  new  vice-president.  Miss  Gladys 
Stults,  1909-10,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
this  office. 

The  treasury  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club 
held  some  idle  money.  Therefore,  the  club 
voted  to  add  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  to 
our  contribution  to  the  Lasell  Endowment 
Fund. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  send  telegrams 
of  greeting  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  and 
Miss  Potter,  and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  G.  D.  Wilson. 

When  we  learned  of  the  marriage  of  our 
Mile.  Le  Royer,  her  name  was  added  to  those 
who  were  to  receive  greetings. 
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A  roll  call  of  the  members  present,  telling 
name,  Lasell  dates,  and  activities  was  most 
enlightening  and  certainly  proved  the  Lasell 
girls  are  "doing  things." 

A  very  pleasant  reunion  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  message  from  Dr.  Winslow,  who 
brought  greetings  from  all  at  the  Seminary. 
He  reported  splendid  work  being  done  by  the 
students,  and  many  interesting  "extracurricu- 
lar" functions.  The  Lasell  buildings  are  in 
fine  condition,  and  we  were  anxious  for  a 
chance  on  the  new  golf  course  and  athletic 
field.  Very  beautiful  photographs  told  their 
own  stories.  The  Endowment  Fund  is  grow- 
ing and  the  future  looks  very  bright  for  Lasell. 

All  hail,  Alma  Mater ! 

Respect  fully  submitted, 

H.  Mercedes  Rendell, 

Secretary. 

Those  present  were: 

Dr.  Winslow 

Evelyn  Ebert  Allen,  '99 

Dorothy  Droege,  '19-22 

Susan  Griggs  Wilson,  '81-84 

Phyllis  Rowe,  '19 

Jessie  Shepherd,  '17 

Dorothy  Asbury   McCracken,   '15-16 

Harriet  Frey  Golder,  '14 

Dorothy   Strain   Browning,   '17-18 

Fannie  Gates  Frey,  '17 

Huldah  G.  Halley,  '18 

Mrs.  Maida  Cardwell  Hicks 

Ina  M.  Harber,  '06 

Edna  Rogers  Carlisle,  '05 

Laura  C.  Simons,  '02-04 

Elizabeth  Edson,  '12 

Jennie  Hamilton  Eliason,  '04 

Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  '02-03 

Ella  Hazelton  Russell,  '04 

Annie  M.  Gwinnell,  '88 

Laurestine  L.  Foster,  '21-22 

Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  '23 

Dorothy  K.  Millspaugh,  '23 

Mary  H.  Bingaman,  '14 

Maudie  L.  Stone,  '88 


Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '86-88 

Dorothy  G.  Chase,  '23 

Dorothy  Cook,  '25 

Miriam  G.  Smith,  '22-24 

Helen  E.  Landon,  '22-24 

Marjorie  E.  Hitchens,  '23-24 

Peggy  Meurer,  '25 

Louise  Morrell  Nestler,  '08 

Florence  Swartwout  Thomasson,  '09 

Anna  L.  Conant,  '09 

Marjorie  Gunn  Tiffany,   '07 

Maude  Mayo  Bentz,  '98 

Gladys  Stults,  '09-10 

Julia  DeWitt  Read,  TO 

Ada  Wood  Peterson,  '05-06 

Carol  Case  Dennison,  '99 

Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12 

Lucy  Russell  Webb,  '08-10 

Julia  ter  Kuile  Brown,  TO 

Betty  Farnham,  TO 

Marry  Fenno  Stern,  '13 

Charlotte  Swartwout,  '14 

Helene  Wiedenmayer  Kleinhaus.   '99-00 

Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott,  '18 

Gertrude  Hooper  Dunn,  '84-85 

Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  '18 

Betty  V.  Smith,  '26 

Katherine  Webb,  '24 

Rosenda  Cabrera,  '19 

Florence  Longcope,  '21-23 

Nadine  Strong  James,  '26 

H.  Mercedes  Rendell,  '23 

Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks,  '23 

Katherine  Forgie  Holman,  '20 


FEBRUARY 

Poetification — new  style 
(With  apologies  to  minch  pith) 

altho  the  wind  is  blowing 
and   from  going  out   it  bars 
i  can  see  from  out  my  window 
that  the  sky  is  full  of  *  *  *  * 

that  the  wind  will  stop   its  blowing 
is  among  my  foremost  thots 
for  then  i  may  go  out  and  view 

those  lovely  crystal 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 
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Strati 


FRE  NCH Y 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Hosiery  to  match 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 


PRICE 


$ 


10 


Snrart 


169  TREMONT  ST. 


BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

» 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things   dear   to  the   heart   of    the   student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


O.  S.  REED 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  work 


V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 


\'€i/ef* 


TRADE   MARK    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ONE  STRAPS 

Silhouette  and   appliqued    effects  for   spring 

In  the  new  colors — also  black 

$8.50  to  $12.50 


VhA-tovSL 


y>s 


ITOTtemoniSt.    B,OSt?»ri     376  Wo4fiin£(ton  St. 
2359  VfoAfui^on  SA...  -Rox&ury 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  j  [JJJ  j  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
^ersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving         Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

Thorp8:  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

» 

Telephone  Richmond   1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71     and    73    Clinton    Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 


PRINTERS 


Desi 


t 


ners 


t 


npravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcock  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists* 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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ENGRAVED   INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Dwyer  Pearce   &  Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


25  Temple  Place,   Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 
Telephones  Liberty  j  ?~2q 


Morrison  (Sift  §>tjnp 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Hotel  Waban  Block 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton  2 1 04 
for  appointment 


Studio  at 
205  Auburndale  Avenue 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 
W.  N.  2457R 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton   1271 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 


200  Single  Sheets,   100  Envelopes      .... 
100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes    .... 
Printed  with  name  and  address 
Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


$1.00 
1.00 
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LASELL  GIRLS 

are  invited  to  make 
JAYS  their  Clothes 
Headquarters.  We  have 
THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
modest  prices. 

Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 
Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 
Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 
Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 
Riding  Togs,  Accessories 


BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 


Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 


E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 


Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Makes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 
THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 


THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 


RUTH    PAIGE 


COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving  Facials  Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring  Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .     Auburndale 

Tel.  Wat  Newton  2045-J 


Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing  Water  Waving 

Manicuring  French  Curling 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials  Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 
Telephone  W.N.  2317 
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The  Primrose  Hosiery  Shop 

Succeeding 

THE  MAYER  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Room  211,  Colonial  Building 
100  Boylston  Street          Boston,  Mass. 

ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE       .       .        $1.69 

SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt        ....         $1.39 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt        ....        $1.49 

ALL  SILK  PICOT  EDGE  HOSE 
ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 
SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt,  slightly  irregular         .         $1.15 

EVERY  WEEK  A  PRIMROSE  SPECIAL,  $1.00 

HOSIERY  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Every  pair  of  hose  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  wear  to  your 
satisfaction. 

WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 

and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER,  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 

THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Furs  Remodelled                      Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET,  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Will  call  for  and  deliver               Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 

LADIES*  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 

The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days.  1 1  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,     5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

BLOOM  &  COHEN 

TAILORS,  CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

Foi  Reference  or  Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


J.  F.  McGREENERY,  Jr. 


Washington  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 


CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
MAGAZINES 


SANDWICHES 

SODA 

FRUIT 


Telephone  W.  N.  1802 


THE  CORNER  STORE 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

7 1 1   Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM   GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Compliments 
of  the 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 


DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 

SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 
Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone 


Back  Bay  2480 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

THE    BEST    RESULTS  ARE   OBTAINED   BY   USING 

Baker's    Chocolate 

(Blue  Wrapper,  Yellow  Label) 

In  making  Cakes,  Pies,  Puddings,  Frosting,  Ice 
Cream,  Sauces,  Fudges,  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks 

For  more  than  1 44  years  this  chocolate  has  been  the  standard  for 
purity,  delicacy  of  flavor  and  uniform  quality. 

57  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

The  trade-mark  "La  Belle  Chocolatiere,"  on  every  genuine  package.  A 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  new  recipes  for  Home  Made  Candies  and 
Dainty  Dishes  sent  free.     Drop  a  Postal  to 


RfiG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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Assets    Over    $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Established   1885 

The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO. 

1  16  BOYLSTON  STREET  (Near  Colonial  Theatre) 
In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district 

Everything  in  Music 

Now  is  the  Time 
Thresher's  The  Place  for  Planning 

SPRING    WARDROBES 

Silks,  Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Thresher  Brothers 

INCORPORATED 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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GOOD    RESOLUTIONS 

BY 

John  D.   Coward 

Resolve  to  get  the  most  out  of  Winter  driving.      Equip  your  car  for 

safety,  comfort  and  convenience 

ALCOHOL 

TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Protects  the  radiator  all  winter.  ■ 

Miller  and  Michelin.     All  types  and  sizes. 

GARAGE  HEATERS 

WEED  CHAINS 

Safe,     economical,    efficient,     necessary.       We 
recommend  "NEVEROUT." 

Indispensable  for  safe  driving  during  Winter.  For 
Balloon,  High  Pressure  and  Truck  Tires.  1 5%  off. 

RADIO 

WINTER  FRONTS 

Complete  radio  service.  Radiola,  Atwater  Kent, 
Magnavox,  Freed-Eisemann.  Batteries  and  loud 
speakers. 

Give  real  power  and  economy  all  Winter.     We 
recommend  Allen  Shutter  Front.     15%  off. 
Pines  Automatic,  10%  off. 

Special  Advantages  to  A.  L.  A.  Members 

COWARD  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

903  Boylston  Street                                                      Boston,  Mass. 

Phones  KENmore  4181-4182 

•     •• 


•  •••• 


.•••••.    .••••♦.    .♦•••♦. 

•       •  •       • 

•  •  • 


SPRING  STYLE  NOTES 

TRI-SETTE    .  .  .    the  Newest  in  Sportswear 

For  sport  or  street  wear  Tri-sette  is  the  newest  in  dress — a  smart, 
mannish  shirt  with  tails  that  form  into  comfortable  step-ins —  a  skirt — 
and  a  jacket — just  filling  the  need  for  both  under  and  outer  wear. 
Materials  are  Jersey,  Flannel  and  novelty  silks,  in  all  the  newest  shades. 

Prices  range  from  $29.75  to  $65 


ROBERTS 


Imported  Sweaters 


.  .  .  with  skirts  of  crepe  de  chine,  and  imported  tops  of  Zephyr  yarn. 
Sweaters  are  imported  directly  from  Roberts  of  London  and  represent 
the  latest  in  smart  sportswear. 
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STAINES  ENGLISH  INLAID 

109  years  in  business 

LINOLEUM 

Recognized  on  the  five  continents  as  the  "  best  in  the  world." 
The  high  quality  of  the  ingredients,  the  patient  care  in  manu- 
facture, the  artistic  skill  of  the  designers  —  gives  STAINES 
a  matchless  beauty  that  is  the  despair  of  imitators.  At  Pray's 
you  will  find  charming  patterns  for  every  room  at  economical 
prices. 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


What  Shall   I   Choose  for  Gifts? 

^*        ^*        ^* 

This  problem  may  be  solved  with  ease  by  a  short  pleasant 
visit  to  our  new  store. 

In  our  many  large  departments  will  be  found  something  suit- 
able for  everyone  on  your  Gift  list,  Grandad  to  Baby.  For 
Grandad  there  are  pipes  and  other  smoking  articles  and 
"  Baby's  Own  Department "  contains  nothing  but  baby  goods. 

And  every  other  name  on  the  list  may  be  taken  in  turn. 
We  invite  your  inspection 

t&R  £fr  10* 

Thomas  Long  Company 

40  Summer  Street  .*.  .*.  .'.  Boston 
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COURAGE 

We  all  say  we  have  it  and  we  all  sincerely 
believe  we  have  it  until  we  get  pinned  down 
to  absolute  facts  and  examples.  Unfortunately 
there  are  two  kinds  of  courage,  physical  and 
mental.  The  first  is  easiest  and  most  often 
possessed.  It  fills  us  with  a  heroic  feeling  and 
produces  a  veritable  halo  around  our  heads. 
For  example,  one  who  has  saved  a  comrade 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  sea.  He  had  a 
sureness  of  his  physical  strength  and  knowl- 
edge of  swimming,  and  the  courage  to 
push  this  certainty  to  use.  Immediately  he 
became  some  one,  and  some  one  worth  know- 
ing and  worth  calling  a  friend, — some  one 
whose  name  you  would  be  proud  to  link  with 
yours. 

But  let  us  take  this  other  courage  that  we 
have  termed  mental.  You  might  well  call  it 
instead  the  strength  of  your  own  convictions. 
How  many  people  would  like  to  have  it  ?  Why 
don't  they?  Because  fear,  the  strong  foe  of 
courage,  creeps  upon  them  and  says,  "Remem- 
ber. Remember  what  others  will  think.  Re- 
member what  others  will  say!"  This  fear  of 
others  and  how  our  actions  will  affect  them 
and  their  feeling  towards  us  governs  most  of 
us  today.  We  are  absolute  slaves  to  public 
opinion.  We  check  our  impulses ;  our  supreme 
desires  and  our  sense  of  the  truth  are  domi- 
nated by  the  universal  public  opinion.  We 
join  the  crowd,  get  pushed  ahead  by  them, 
and  gradually  become  so  mingled  with  them 
that  we  have  lost  our  entire  entity  and  sub- 
merged our  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
into  the  tide  of  universal  belief.     And  all  this 


is  wrong!  Preposterously  wrong!  It  is  the 
giving  up  of  our  rarest  possession,  our  natural 
birthright. 

What  matter  what  others  think  of  us?  Let 
us  think  for  ourselves  and  when  we  have 
reached  a  decision  make  it  final  and  abide  by 
it.  Let  us  have  the  strength  of  our  own  con- 
victions !  If  we  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
right  don't  let  it  go  at  that  and  immediately 
side  in  with  the  stronger  side.  Let  us  stick 
to  our  ideals.  They  are  the  highest  foundation 
of  our  character,  the  pinnacle  of  our  own 
selves.  Build  them  up.  Strengthen  them  each 
time  by  the  courageous  refusal  to  submerge 
our  personality  in  another's.  Make  them  a 
citadel  in  which  we  may  dwell,  secure  in  the 
belief  of  right  and  self  satisfaction  and  safe 
from  the  scorn  and  slurs  of  others.  What 
good  or  satisfaction  can  we  derive  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  done  as  others  want 
us  to  against  our  own  wills  ?  Our  own  esteem 
is  a  millionfold  more  valuable.  Our  own  con- 
viction that  we  have  done  right  is  much  more 
strengthening  than  a  thousand  cheers  from 
outside.  If  we  can  close  ourselves  within  our 
own  minds,  alone,  searching  every  corner  and 
still  be  able  to  say,  "I  have  thought  things  out. 
I  have  decided,  and  I  have  stuck  by  my  deci- 
sion. I  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  sweep- 
ing mob,  but  in  spite  of  criticism  I  have  had 
the  strength  of  my  own  convictions  and  the 
courage  to  say  No !"  then  we  become  individ- 
uals whom  many  people  will  condemn,  but 
whom  the  few  broad-minded  people  of  today 
will  heartily  sanction,  and  we  may  walk  above 
the  common  herd  of  driven  followers,  joyous 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  square 
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with  ourselves  and  secure  within  the  walls  of 
our  own  self-esteem. 

"Above  all  to  thine  own  self  be  true.  And 
it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 


ACCIDENTAL  LOVE 

.    (Concluded) 

How  long  David  stayed  in  this  coma  he  never 
knew,  for  whenever  he  would  awaken,  he 
would  feel  that  same  dull  pain  in  his  head 
which  numbed  his  senses  and  made  him  forget 
everything.  Still  the  light  voice  talked  and 
coaxed  him  to  tell  her  his  name,  but  he  could 
remember  nothing.  Only  at  times  would  pic- 
tures flash  before  his  eyes  and  bring  back  to 
memory  what  had  happened,  but  when  he 
would  attempt  to  speak,  words  would  not  come 
forth — only  his  lips  moved  in  a  pitiful  fashion. 

He  could  see  that  yacht  with  the  gay  passen- 
gers, the  funnel-like  cloud  in  the  distance,  the 
shipwreck,  the  coolie  who  had  saved  him  and 
brought  him  to  Pekin,  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
McCarthy,  and  the  collision  with  that  rickshaw 
which  had  worked  such  havoc.  All  appeared 
so  clearly,  but  his  poor  brain  could  not  retain 
it  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  Oh,  how  he 
wished  he  could  answer  that  voice  for  it  had 
such  an  appealing  note.  He  felt  that  here  was 
a  friend  if  only  he  could  talk  to  her. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  McCarthy  began  to  wonder 
where  Dave  could  have  disappeared  to,  for  he 
had  not  met  him  at  the  teahouse  as  they  had 
planned  and  he  had  not  received  word  from 
him.  So  worried  did  he  become  that  he  took 
his  trouble  home  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
could  not  understand  this  mystery,  for  Dave 
had  seemed  such  a  fine  boy  and  he  had  grown 
to  like  him  as  a  son.  But  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  he  had  suddenly  disappeared  and  no 
trace  could  be  found  of  his  whereabouts.  This 
he  told  to  Mrs.  McCarthy  and  Peg,  who  were 
sympathetic  and  interested,  for  they  had  been 
hearing  so  much  about  this  Dave  but  had  never 
met  him.  Peg  especially  wanted  to  help  search 
for  him  for  she  knew  Pekin  quite  well.  Ever 
since  she  had  come  with  her  parents  to  this  city 


two  years  ago  she  had  been  interested  in  wel- 
fare work.  Many  a  day  she  had  spent  in  the 
slums  taking  care  of  children  and  families  who 
were  poverty-stricken.  She  loved  the  work  for 
it  gave  her  something  to  do  and  made  her 
forget  the  friends  she  had  left  behind  in 
America.  She  was  of  that  bodily  build  that 
could  stand  hardship  and  harrowing  experi- 
ences. Good  vitality  showed  in  the  expression 
on  her  face,  which  was  distinctive  with  high 
eyebrows  and  other  aquiline  features. 

Many  tales  she  load  told  her  father  of  the 
life  in  the  slums  and  of  the  wrecks  of  humanity, 
she  had  found.  Every  day  she  came  home 
filled  with  the  remembrance  of  the  wretched 
people  that  she  had  come  in  contact  with.  Per- 
haps she  told  of  a  little  baby  that  had  been 
left  an  orphan  or  of  an  opium  drugged  husband 
who  had  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
Gruesome  thoughts  for  a  modern  young  girl, 
but  yet  Peg  stood  this  life  for  she  wanted  to 
help  them.  The  Chinese  seemed  content  to 
live  their  lives  as  their  forefathers  had  done 
and  had  no  incentive  to  raise  themselves  above 
their  low  level.  On  their  meager  fare  of  rice 
they  existed  day  by  day  and  had  little  thought 
of  the  future. 

All  this  Peg  realized  and  was  spurred  on  in 
her  welfare  work.  So  Mr.  McCarthy  had  a 
complete  understanding  of  his  daughter  and 
was  used  to  her  stories  of  humanity.  He  lis- 
tened to  them  but  took  very  little  interest,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  he  was  so  worried 
about  Dave. 

"But,  Dad,"  she  said,  as  she  was  recounting 
her  latest  experience,  "how  do  you  know  but 
that  this  man  I  found  in  the  street  is  Dave? 
I  don't  know  his  name  but  he  is  young.  And 
there  is  a  possibility — " 

"Yes,  but  Peg,"  answered  her  father,  "what 
would  he  be  doing  in  lower  Pekin,  for  he  never 
goes  there?  I  know  he  must  be  sick  or  he  has 
left  the  city." 

"You  never  can  tell,  though,  and  how  I  wish 
you  would  come  with  me.  I  can't  get  him  to 
talk,  for  he  doesn't  remember  a  thing,"  said 
Peg,  turning  to  her  mother.  "Please,  won't  you 
even  take  a  chance?    I  don't  know  what  to  do 
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with  him.  He's  hurt  too  badly  to  be  moved 
to  the  hospital  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  care 
of  him  but  Chang  Sut  Yen  and  myself." 

"Well,  Peg,  I  am  sorry,"  replied  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, "I  can't  give  the  time  for  I  know  there 
isn't  any  sense  in  it.  Dave  would  never  be 
where  you  say  he  is  for  he  had  an  appointment 
to  meet  me  that  day  and  he  was  near  his  hotel 
all  the  time.  Chang  Sut  Yen  will  take  care  of 
that  man,  so  stop  worrying  your  little  head 
about  him.  He  is  just  another  one  of  these 
Chinese  derelicts  preying  upon  your  sympathy." 

Nevertheless  Peg  would  not  change  concern- 
ing this  man  that  she  had  found.  Yes,  she 
knew  she  could  trust  Chang  Sut  Yen  to  watch 
him.  He  had  been  one  of  her  first  friends  in 
China  and  often  she  had  eaten  lunch  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  little  shop.  It  was  an  unnotice- 
able  place  back  in  a  dark  alley  where  few 
customers  traded.  It  was  a  dreary  looking 
store  with  its  low  ceiling,  small  counter,  and 
smoky  oil  light.  Only  the  gay  colored  silks 
helped  to  brighten  it  up.  Peg  loved  to  stop  in 
there,  for  the  old  man  appealed  to  her  and  she 
liked  to  talk  to  him.  She  had  first  entered  his 
shop  about  a  year  ago  with  her  father  on  a 
sightseeing  trip  and  was  so  attracted  by  the 
old  man  in  the  midst  of  his  silks  and  draperies 
that  she  had  returned  often.  She  had  gotten 
to  know  his  ways  and  knew  she  could  count 
on  him  in  any  trouble.  So  it  was  that  when 
•she  had  found  this  man  in  the  street  she  had 
taken  him  to  Chang  Sut  Yen. 

Continually  she  talked  to  her  father  and  at 
last,  tired  out  by  her  pleadings,  he  consented 
to  go  with  her.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  would 
know  the  fellow,  for  Pekin  is  full  of  down- 
trodden men.  Can  we  then  picture  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  recognized  Dave — a  Dave  who 
lay  on  the  bed  senseless  and  immovable?  He 
could  hardly  believe  the  truth  when  he  saw 
this  man  who  had  been  so  fearless  and  now 
was  humbled  through  blindness  and  shattered 
nerves.  He  took  him  to  his  home  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  bring  back  Dave  to  health. 


So  we  find  that  though  Dave's  life  was  one 
round  of  accidents,  it  did  turn  out  for  the  best 
for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  owner  of  the 
fair  voice — Peg. 

The  End. 

Mafiam  Richardson,  '28. 


APPRECIATION  OF  A  GREAT  ACTRESS 

"She  is  a  second  Sarah  Bernhardt,"  I  heard 
a  proud  aunt  say  of  her  niece  who  had  made  a 
most  clumsy  exit  at  the  end  of  the  minor  part 
she  had  had  in  a  school  play.  I  wanted  to 
laugh  and  yet  what  right  had  I?  I  had  not 
even  been  considered  good  enough  at  tryouts 
to  have  a  minor  part.  No,  I  could  not  laugh, 
but  as  I  tried  to  get  control  of  myself  I  thought 
over  Sarah  Bernhardt's  life  and  realized  it  was 
not  only  her  ability  to  act  that  had  made  her 
famous,  but  also  her  kind  and  gentle  nature — 
her  willingness  to  help  the  rich  and  poor  alike. 
So  perhaps  this  amateur  was  a  second  Bern- 
hardt in  the  eyes  of  her  aunt. 

We  are  reminded,  since  March  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Sarah's  death  three  years  ago,  of 
some  interesting  facts  of  her  life.  Her  child- 
hood was  one  of  sadness,  but  her  career  was 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Her  mother,  being  a 
woman  of  the  world,  cared  very  little  for  her 
daughter,  so  she  was  brought  up  by  a  foster 
mother  who  treated  her  with  little  kindness. 
It  was  a  lonely  childhood,  made  worse  by  the 
high-strung,  sensitive  nature  of  the  child. 

After  some  time  Sarah  was  sent  to  a  convent 
where  she  became  very  religious.  It  was  her 
desire  to  become  a  nun  but  her  mother  scoffed 
at  this  ambition.  So  she  was  then  sent  to  a 
"Conservatoire"  where  her  career  was  to  be 
started.  She  was  not  pretty  for  she  was  de- 
cidedly thin  with  kinky  hair  and  a  pale  face. 
She  gave  herself  up  to  her  work  and  tried  to 
overcome  these  defects.  Her  extraordinary 
character  hid  them  for  her.  She  soon  won 
prizes  for  her  acting.  The  judges  saw  in  her 
something    that    could    be    developed    into    an 
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artist.  She  won  the  Comedie  Francaise.  With 
the  signing  of  her  contract  came  her  resolve 
that  if  the  stage  was  to  be  her  working  place, 
she  would  throw  herself  into  her  task  with  all 
her  soul. 

Sarah's  first  taste  of  success  came  when  she 
played  Zachaire  in  Athalie.  For  four  years, 
with  plentiful  interludes  of  temper  and  temper- 
ament, she  had  been  striving  for  success.  She 
was  always  willing  to  take  any  one's  place  at  a 
moment's  notice,  for  she  knew  all  of  the  roles. 
It  was  going  to  be  a  hard  task,  but  she  was 
determined  to  be  famous. 

She  was  very  eccentric  in  her  actions  off 
the  stage.  She  had  all  Europe  talking  of  her 
eccentricities.  She  kept  a  coffin  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  slept  in  it  and  learned  her  parts  in  it. 
It  was  her  last  resting  place.  She  kept  as  a 
further  reminder  of  her  mortality  a  complete 
human  skeleton  in  her  bedroom.  She  was  so 
very  erratic  in  her  ways  that  she  even  scorned 
the  fashions.  Her  studio-like  apartment  was 
the  rendezvous  of  all  artistic  Paris. 

An  astonishing  episode  in  Bernhardt's  career 
was  her  activities  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  The  theatres  were  all  closed,  but  it  was 
not  in  Sarah's  nature  to  sit  still  and  do  noth- 
ing, so  she  established  an  army  hospital.  She 
was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  hospital  but  was 
a  nurse  as  well.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  her 
country  was  in  danger  that  kept  her  nerves  up, 
but  the  fact  that  her  beloved  people  were  suf- 
fering. This  was  a  remarkable  trait  in  her 
character  for  it  showed  what  a  strong  feeling 
she  had  toward  humanity. 

It  was  remarkable  how  she  could  hold  her 
audience  so  spellbound  all  through  her  caree*r. 
She  had  not  only  a  magnetic  effect  upon  her 
audience  but  also  upon  such  personages  as  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  of  England.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  sadness  in  almost  every  heart  when 
they  heard  that  the  "divine  Sarah"  was  dead. 
She  had  had  many  obstacles  in  her  life  and  she 
succeeded  in  overcoming  them.  We  all  have 
the  chance  to  be  famous  in  our  own  way  if  we 
could  only  realize  the  fact  and  make  good. 

Nan  Pagin. 


BUMBLEBEES 

"The  daisy's  bloom  on  the  meadow's  breast 
The  wandering  bee 
And  his  ceaseless  quest 
Of   the   tempting   sweets   of   the   clover's   crest, 
Are  the  joys  of  the  summer  morning." 

— 'Henry  A.  Wise  Wood. 

Some  years  ago  people  in  Australia  thought 
it  would  be  fine  to  grow  clover  in  their  country. 
They  sent  over  the  seas  and  got  the  seed,  but 
they  forgot  the  bumblebees.  The  clover  grew 
nicely,  but  it  produced  no  seed.  They  tended 
it  carefully,  but  it  would  not  make  seed.  As  it 
lives  only  two  years,  they  soon  had  none  at  all. 
When  the  clover  had  been  more  carefully 
studied,  they  sent  for  some  seed  and  some 
bumblebees.  When  the  clover  bloomed  the  bees 
went  to  work.  Soon  it  was  making  seed  as 
well  as  it  did  in  its  old  home. 

It  seems  that  red  clover  is  a  valuable  crop, 
both  as  hay  for  cattle  and  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving land,  but  the  bloom  is  so  constructed 
that  it  cannot  make  seed  if  left  to  itself.  Be- 
fore a  seed  can  be  produced,  the  pollen,  if  it 
falls  off  itself,  will  not  fall  under  the  fold 
which  protects  the  pistil.  The  bumblebee  is 
used  to  do  the  transferring  and  receives  as  his 
reward  a  drop  of  the  very  best  and  sweetest 
honey. 

He  accomplishes  his  work  by  crowding  his 
awkward  head  in  the  flower,  which  knocks  the 
pollen  out  of  its  cell.  A  part  of  the  pollen  falls 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  flower.  When  the  bee 
pokes  out  his  long  tongue  to  lap  up  the  honey, 
he  cannot  help  pushing  a  few  grains  of  this 
pollen  onto  the  pistil,  and  then  the  flower  can 
make  a  seed. 

In  the  late  autumn  bumblebees  hibernate. 
They  crawl  into  some  dry  hiding-place  and 
sleep  until  spring.  During  this  time  they 
neither  eat  nor  breathe.  Neither  does  their 
heart  beat  nor  their  blood  circulate,  and  yet 
they  are  not  dead,  but  remain  in  this  condition 
till  the  warm  spring  returns. 

The  first  thing  a  bee  seeks  upon  awakening 
is  a  place  in  which  to  build  her  home.  Perhaps 
an  abandoned  mouse  nest  is  used,  hidden  in  a 
meadow,  a  hollow  stump  or  between  the  walls 
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of  some  outbuilding.  First  of  all  she  overhauls 
the  nest,  making  the  inside  clean  and  the  out- 
side waterproof.  An  opening  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  left  toward  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
as  a  door. 

When  the  home  is  all  ready,  the  bee  makes  a 
sort  of  wax  which  she  mixes  with  bits  of  hair 
or  veins  of  grass  and  spreads  it  over  a  small 
part  of  the  floor  of  her  nest.  On  this  she  places 
a  mass  of  pollen  mixed  with  honey  gathered 
from  flowers.  In  this  she  lays  three  or  four 
eggs.  Every  day  she  continues  to  gather  pollen 
and  honey,  adding  to  the  mass.  She  keeps  this 
up  until  she  has  more  food  than  is  needed  by 
the  first  lot  of  little  bees  when  hatched,  and 
then  she  lays  more  eggs.  Her  eggs  hatch  in 
three  or  four  days  into  small  white  grubs  that 
begin  at  once  to  eat  the  pollen  and  honey.  Soon 
after  they  have  all  eaten,  each  one  begins  to 
spin  the  base  of  a  fine  silken  cell.  As  it  grows 
it  enlarges  this  cell  until,  when  the  grub  is  ready 
to  turn  into  a  pupa  and  go  to  sleep,  the  cell  is 
over  an  inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  thumb.  As 
fast  as  these  cells  grow  the  mother  bee  strength- 
ens them  with  bits  of  hair  or  pieces  of  leaves 
or  grass,  mixed  with  wax,  making  the  walls 
strong  and  binding  them  into  an  irregular  comb. 

As  soon  as  her  children  become  workers,  the 
mother  bee  remains  at  home  and  attends  to  her 
household.  She  must  do  this  to  protect  her 
future  children,  for  hard  as  bumblebees  work, 
and  tenderly  as  they  help  growing  grubs  to 
build  their  cells,  they  will  do  everything  they 
can  to  get  newly  laid  eggs,  and  if  they  get  one 
will  eat  it.  A  queen  must  stand  guard  over  her 
eggs  constantly  until  they  are  hatched. 

At  times  she  even  has  to  fight  hard  to  keep 
her  grown-up  children  from  eating  them.  Yet 
no  sooner  does  she  become  the  mother  of  lay- 
ing queens,  which  she  does  before  the  summer 
is  half  over,  than  she  is  just  as  anxious  to  eat 
their  eggs  as  they  are  to  eat  hers. 

Sometimes  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  laying 
queens  and  scores  of  workers  in  a  single 
bumblebee's  nest.  The  growth  of  a  colony 
makes  necessary  the  laying  up  of  a  supply  of 
food  for  use  on  rainy  days  or  on  days  too  cold 
for  bees  to  go  out  for  supplies.     Bumblebees 


seem  to  know  they  cannot  remain  in  their 
homes  during  the  winter,  and  so  do  not  lay 
up  more  honey  than  they  would  use  in  a  week 
or  ten  days'  time. 

When  a  colony  has  increased  to  a  dozen  or 
two  members,  should  the  night  be  warm  and  the 
moon  shine  brightly,  the  members  work  all 
night.  They  take  advantage  of  dark  or  cold 
nights  to  sleep.  They  now  show  one  of  their 
most  interesting  traits.  They  appoint  a  night 
watch,  who  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  nights.  She 
creeps  quietly  about  to  see  that  all  is  well,  until 
the  first  trace  of  dawn  begins  to  light  up  the 
sky.  Then  she  sets  up  a  loud  trumpeting  sound, 
produced  with  her  wings,  and  awakens  the 
sleeping  colony  to  activity.  As  long  as  she  re- 
mains in  the  nest,  this  is  her  duty. 

As  winter  approaches  new  queens  are  reared 
and  immediately  leave  the  nest  to  seek  a  mate 
in  the  clear  blue  sky.  Then  they  fly  far  away 
from  the  old  home  and  creep  into  some  shel- 
tered place,  there  to  sleep  through  the  long- 
winter.  Evelyn  Jensen,  '28. 


VOICES 

Across  the  counter  of  one  of  those  silly  little 
hot  dog  stands,  which  are  the  predominant  fea- 
ture at  many  amusement  parks,  leaned  a  tall, 
slim  graceful  girl.  As  a  passerby,  I  could  not 
help  but  stop  for  just  a  moment  to  admire  the 
clear  blue  of  her  eyes  and  the  shining  gold  of 
her  glorious  hair.  Fascinated,  I  watched  her 
until  she  turned  quickly  toward  me  and  flashed 
a  vivid  smile  in  my  direction. 

I  moved  nearer,  and  she  uttered  the  mere 
words,  "Goin'  to  try  a  dog,  lady — don't  they 
look  swell  ?" 

Almost  unconsciously  I  turned  away,  and 
with  a  sickening,  dizzy  feeling  I  proceeded 
down  the  street.  Without  wishing  to  remember 
I  found  that  my  thoughts  persisted  in  going 
back  to  that  girl  again  and  again  during  the 
ensuing  evening.  How  could  she,  with  a  face 
like  an  angel's,  be  the  possessor  of  the  coarse, 
rasping  voice  that  I  had  heard  ?  It  was  incom- 
prehensible, but  it  was  true  — I  was  disillu- 
sioned. 
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But  that  one  incident  which  left  such  a  last- 
ing impression  on  my  mind  made  me  listen  in 
the  days  to  come  to  the  voices  that  I  heard 
around  me.  Ever  present  with  me,  it  became 
a  fascinating  game  until  on  meeting  a  new  per- 
son; I  could  hardly  wait  until  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  Wherever  I  was — on 
the  street,  in  the  subway,  in  the  shops — 
wherever  there  were  people  around  me,  I 
listened  with  almost  cat-like  eagerness  for  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  I  began  to  be  preoc- 
cupied, touchy,  and  often  rude,  but  I  learned 
many  things  that  I  had  never  recognized  before. 

Across  the  crisp,  cold  air  of  a  December 
afternoon  came  the  shrill  notes  of  a  child  at 
play.  His  young  voice  rang  out  in  the  still  air, 
and  I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
for  him  except  happiness.  Hearing  that  unde- 
veloped child-voice  with  its  cheerful-light  tones 
was  like  hearing  a  single  note  from  a  master's 
violin;  there  were  worlds  and  worlds  of  inex- 
pressible joy  beneath,  and  I  was  thrilled, 
thrilled ! 

In  a  rather  stuffy  but  decidedly  pompous  of- 
fice, a  successful  business  man  was  conversing 
with  one  of  his  clients.  I  listened — the  man 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  spare  one  precious 
word  of  his  vast  store.  In  quick  concise  terms 
that  were  chosen  with  deliberateness  to  say  the 
most  in  a  short  period  of  time,  he  gave  the 
valuable  advice  which  the  man  opposite  him 
was  seeking.  His  tone  was  clear  (he  has  never 
been  known,  to  repeat)  but  it  was  pitched  low 
enough  to  save  himself  any  unnecessary  strain. 
And  of  course  it  tended  to  be  just  a  bit  monot- 
onous, for  he  never  raised  it  the  least  trifle  nor 
allowed  it  to  sink  below  its  chosen  tone.  The 
man  who  talked  all  day  to  his  customers,  who 
carried  on  long-distance  calls  with  distant  cities 
time  and  time  again,  knew  how  to  talk. 

I  was  lingering  beside  a  display  of  particu- 
larly brilliant  scarfs  in  one  of  Boston's  fashion- 
able sport  shops,  trying  to  decide  whether  there 
was  too  much  yellow  in  this  or  too  little  red 
in  that. 

Behind  me  a  cool,  lifeless  voice  said,  "Did 
you  wish  something  in  scarfs?" 


I  expected  the  owner  of  such  a  voice  to  be  an 
older  woman,  a  woman  who  had  bitter  ex- 
perience with  life  until  even  her  voice  betrayed 
the  hopelessness  she  carried  in  her  heart.  I 
turned — a  black-haired,  dark-eyed  girl  of  per- 
haps twenty- four  or  five  was  facing  me.  I 
stammered  because  I  had  forgotten  even  her 
question  in  my  utter  amazement  at  the  owner 
of  that  hideous  voice.  With  lips  so  red,  with 
skin  so  soft  and  young,  with  eyes  that  gleamed 
black  like  fiery  coals,  how  could  this  girl  speak 
as  she  did  ?  And  I  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  though  she  had  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  world  to  a  certain  extent,  though  she  had 
guarded  her  skin  from  the  ugly  wrinkles  which 
sin  and  suffering  combined  leave  almost  in- 
evitably, though  she  had  painted  her  lips  scarlet 
and  her  cheeks  bright  red,  she  had  been  be- 
trayed by  her  voice,  which  she  had  neglected 
to  protect.  Foolish  girl,  forgetting  that  im- 
pressionable medium  whereby  man's  most 
guarded  secrets  are  brought  to  light ;  she 
thought  she  could  fool  the  world,  but  the  world 
is  quick  to  hear. 

In  the  subway  near  me  were  two  rather 
rakish  looking  individuals ;  raccoon  coats  and 
derby  hats  seemed  to  swallow  up  their  person- 
alities, and  I  knew  they  were  college  men. 
Pushed  nearer  to  them  by  a  mob  which  crowd- 
ed on  at  Boylston  Street,  I  couldn't  help  but 
overhear  their  conversation. 

"The  Dikes  are  throwing  an  .affair  Friday 
night,  Bob, — better  try  to  come  along!" 

Yes,  I  had  guessed  right,  and  if  I  hadn't 
heard  their  words  the  tone  of  their  voices  alone 
would  have  convinced  me  as  to  their  identity. 
There  is  a  languid  carelessness,  a  drawly, 
"plenty  of  time"  tone  which  only  these  college 
men  seem  to  acquire,  and  which  they  soon  for- 
sake on  entrance  into  the  business  world. 

Then  there  is  the  voice  of  a  mother  when  she 
is  addressing  her  son  or  daughter  ;  it  is  different 
from  all  the  rest.  A  voice  of  poignant  sweet- 
ness, a  voice  of  love  and  a  desire  to  create  hap- 
piness, a  voice  which  will  live  forever  in  the 
heart  of  you  or  me  because  she  is  our  mother 
and  we  never  can  forget.  There  is  complete 
unselfishness  in  it ;  it  is  the  voice  which  always 
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comes  to  you  when  things  go  wrong,  it  is  the 
voice  which  makes  your  house  home  and  which 
leaves  it  strangely  empty  when  it  is  gone. 

Finally  there  is  the  voice  of  the  person  you 
love — strong,  vital,  vibrant  with  hidden  emo- 
tions. The  voice  which  you  never  tire  of,  which 
you  turn  to  when  there  are  heartaches  and 
loneliness  and  miles  between  you.  It  is  the 
voice  which  comes  to  you  in  the  still  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  haunts  you  throughout  the 
long  day.  It  is  the  voice  you  hear  above  the 
din  of  traffic  on  a  busy  street,  the  voice  you 
hear  regardless  of  what  you  are  doing  or  where 
you  are, — the  voice  of  love. 

Voices — the  thin  tones  of  the  self-centered 
woman,  growing  old  in  her  own  selfishness  ;  the 
impetuous  thrill  of  a  young  voice — spirited  and 
happy;  the  full  tones  of  a  woman  who  has 
found  life,  as  rich  and  as  wonderful  as  the 
thing  she  has  discovered ;  the  gruff  words  of 
a  defeated  man  who  has  received  only  failure 
for  his  pains  ;  voices — and  not  two  alike  in  all 
the  wide  world.  What  enchanting  things  they 
are,  what  a  fascinating  study  for  him  who 
would  hear  them — voices  ! 

Elisabeth  Gilbert,  '28. 


MY  CASTLE 

Walking  down  a  tiny  narrow  path  between 
slim,  young,  white  birches,  I  came  to  a  turn 
in  the  path  and  stopped.  There  was  a  pretty 
gray  rock  there  that  seemed  to  invite  me  to 
sit  down.  That  particular  rock  always  did  seem 
to  bid  one  sit  down  and  think  awhile.  I  had  sat 
many  times  on  the  rock  but  today  it  looked 
particularly  inviting  surrounded  by  cool  ferns, 
so  I  sat  down.  Just  behind  me  an  impudent 
oven  bird  screamed  teacher — teacher — teacher. 
I  turned  around  and  parted  the  ferns,  hoping 
to  discover  his  nest  on  the  ground  near  the 
rock. 

I  did  not  rind  the  nest,  but  1  did  discover  a 
hollow  spot  that  just  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to 
he  tilled  with  water  so  that  it  would  form  a  tiny 
pool  to  reflect  the  beautiful  lacy  ferns  'sur- 
rounding it. 

I  went  and  procured  (he  necessary  tools  to 
dig  away  the  fern  roots  and  to  hollow  the  space 


deeper.  At  one  side  I  dug  a  small  dry  well  and 
placed  screening  over  it  so  that  I  might  drain 
the  pool  to  refill  it  with  fresh  clear  waters. 
While  digging  I  came  upon  a  rock  in  the  center 
which  I  knew  would  prove  too  large  to  remove. 
It  was  this  rock  that  seemed  to  suggest  the 
castle  in  the  middle  of  the  pool. 

Having  thought  of  the  castle  I  was  so  impa- 
tient to  begin  it  that  I  could  not  spend  any  more 
time  digging  the  pool.  I  went  to  the  garage  and 
got  a  pail  and  walking  along  the  shore  from  one 
rock  to  another,  I  finally  came  to  a  spot  which  I 
knew  contained  clay.  Filling  the  pail  partly 
full,  I  came  back.  This  clay  I  mixed  with  a 
liberal  portion  of  cement.  Out  of  this  mortar, 
two  strawberry  boxes  and  four  cardboard  cylin- 
ders that  waxed  paper  had  been  wrapped 
around,  I  made  my  castle. 

It  was  dark  before  I  finished  it  so  that  I  had 
to  use  the  flashlight  to  see  to  cut  the  windows 
with  my  penknife.  It  would  take  the  rest  of  the 
night  to  harden  so  I  could  do  nothing  more  that 
evening. 

I  went  up  to  the  camp  and  sat  before  the  fire 

in  a  long  deck  chair  thinking  about  the  castle 

and   what   I   should  do  in  the  morning  and   I 

thought  of  these  lines. 

Today  I  made  a  castle 

With  turrets  smooth  and  gray. 

That  was  a  thought  for  a  poem  so  I  got  out 
pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  this  little  poem : 

Today  I  made  a  castle 

With   turrets   smooth  and  gray. 

'Tis  a  tiny,  tiny  castle  ^  * 

Where  an  elfin  boy  may  play, 
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Or  perhaps  a  fairy  princess 

From  out  a  tower  room 
Shall  watch  her  prince  come  riding 

Beneath  the   silver  moon. 
I  will  put  it  in  my  garden 

That   castle   smooth  and   gray 
And  spy  upon  the  elfin  boy 

At  his  sport  and  play. 
Or  I  shall  watch  the  prince  come  riding 

Beneath  the  silver  moon 
And  see  him  find  his  princess 

High  in  the  tower  room. 

The  next  morning  I  finished  digging  the  pool 
and  lined  it  with  cement.  Nothing  further  could 
be  done  until  that  hardened.  I  must  do  some- 
thing, so  I  hunted  about  and  found  a  nice 
piece  of  soft  wood  which  I  proceeded  to  carve 
into  a  tiny  gondola.  When  it  was  finished  I 
painted  it  a  midnight  blue  with  an  orange  and 
blue  striped  canopy.  All  I  could  wish  was 
that  I  might  only  be  small  enough  to  sail  in  it 
around  a  fairy  pool. 

On  the  next  day  I  placed  the  castle  in  its 
place,  cementing  it  firmly  to  the  rock  in  the 
center  and  made  a  winding  stairway  up  the  side 
to  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  One  more  day  to 
harden  and  then  the  pool  was  ready  to  fill. 
Over  at  the  cove  I  collected  pretty  white  stones 
and  stones  with  mica  in  them  to  line  the  bottom 
with.  Then  I  filled  it  and  launched  the  gon- 
dola. 

It  was  such  fun  making  it  all  and  as  I  think 
of  that  spot  now  with  the  delicate  ferns  and  the 
slim  white  birches  reflecting  in  the  pool,  with 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  orchid  from  the  fire 
weed,  I  can  only  hope  that  I  may  be  led  to 
more  such  happy  thoughts  as  the  little  castle 
in  the  center  of  that  little  pool. 

Frances  C.  Robertson,  '29. 


AT  SUNSET 

When  the  clouds  float  slowly  by 
Like  flamingoes  red  against  the  sky 
And  when  the  pines  are  inky  dark 
With  shafts  of  silver  birches'  bark 
'Tis  then  I  like  to  lie 
And  watch  the  weird  bats  fly. 

Frances  Robertson,  '29. 


LOLLIE 

As  the  train  rolled  northward,  Lollie  gradu- 
ally got  settled  among  boxes,  suitcases,  and 
flowers,  and  started  to  comfortably  think  over 
everything.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  thing 
she  remembered  and  gloried  in,  was  how  well 
she  looked.  Ed  had  noticed  it  and  remarked 
about  it  at  the  station.  He  was  so>  obligingly 
observing.  But  that  was  a  good  idea,  because  it 
kept  one  careful.  And  he  liked  one  in  black. 
It  softened  the  curves  of  one's  tall,  slim  figure, 
and  rather  matched  one's  lustrous,  brown  hair 
that  fell  in  such  pretty  waves  over  one's  deep, 
bright  eyes.  This  last  month  had  been  perfect. 
Everything  had  rolled  on  with  the  ease  and  per- 
fection that  only  summer  school  at  Virginia 
can  make  possible.  How  many  good  times 
Stuart  and  Bets  and  you  and  Ed  had  had.  You 
thought  rather  suddenly  how  unusual  it  really 
was  to  find  four  people  who  fitted  in  so  well. 
There  was  the  last  Sunday,  just  one  week  ago. 
for  instance.  You  had  all  risen  early  and  gone 
to  church  in  the  precious  little  chapel  that  was 
one  of  the  University's  oldest  buildings.  Dur- 
ing the  service  Bets  had  leaned  toward  you  and 
said  in  a  church  whisper,  "Lollie,  do  you  love 
this  as  much  as  I  do  ?  I'd  love  to  be  married 
here."  Then  after  dinner,  when  you  were  rac- 
ing across  the  red  sand  roads  around  wooded 
glades  and  up  steep  mountain  roads  that  made 
the  engine  breathe  hard,  everyone  had  reck- 
lessly planned  that  they  would  be  married  to- 
gether. It  was  to  be  in  the  fall.  Just  thirteen 
months.  Yes,  this  had  been  a  wonderful  term, 
full  of  sweet  moments  and  reckless  daring. 
But  that  was  all  over  now.  You  had  left  them 
at  the  station  with  the  promise  from  Ed  that  he 
would  write  every  single  day,  and  try  not  to 
bother  you  of  tener.  As  if  he  would  bother  you  ! 
You  would  live  for  his  letters,  this  long  month 
which  you  were  to  spend  in  Maine  with  your 
family.  It  would  be  good  to  see  them  after 
so  many  months.  But  you  wish  that  Ed — oh, 
well,  you  could  perhaps  live  throught  it. 

Two  weeks  can  pass  quickly,  but  for  Lollie 
the  next  two  dragged  out  into  an  eternity  of 
fears.  There  had  been  no  word  from  Ed.  Ed, 
who  had  promised  that  he  would  try  not  to 
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bother  her  more  than  once  a  day,  had  been  as 
silent  as  night.  Then  a  letter  came.  Martha, 
the  old  colored  maid,  brought  it  up  to  Lollie  one 
early  morning  as  she  lay  stretched  out  to  the 
full  length  of  her  slim  loveliness  under  the  soft 
covers  of  her  bed.  Martha  brought  it,  and 
smiled  that,  "Miss  Lollie  done  got  her  letter, 
and  now  her  honey  lamb  could  be  happy." 
Lollie  tore  the  envelope  and  one  thin  page  fell 
out. 

Dear, 

Since  you  left  I  have  not  written  you.  Mother  has 
been  ill.  You  know  how  my  heart  and  soul  are  at 
Mother's  feet.  She  has  been  so  much  to  me  since 
father  left.  She  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  If  she 
should — but  when  I  started  this  I  said  I  would  not 
sorrow  your  sweet  heart  with  my  troubles.  That  is 
why  I  have  not  written.  I  scarcely  leave  her  bed- 
side, and  when  I  do  I  am  in  no  mood  for  happy 
thoughts.  I  will  write  later  when  I  can  have  a  heart 
free  enough  to  tell  you  all  it  wants  to  say.  Until 
then,  Ed. 

When  Martha  brought  in  the  letter,  Lollie 
had  jumped  into  an  excited  soft  curl  in  the 
middle  of  the  linen  whiteness.  As  she  read  her 
arms  sagged,  and  life  seemed  to  leave  her  body. 
She  crumpled  to  a  heap,  then  lay  perfectly 
stiff. 

No  one  saw  Lollie  that  day.  She  rode  and 
raced  over  the  highroads,  eating  up  the  miles 
of  whiteness,  or  walked  slowly  among  great 
pines.    That  night  she  wrote: 

Ed  dear, 

I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry.  All  I 
feel  is  numb  sadness.  Your  mother's  illness,  your  not 
writing  me,  it  is  all  sad.  Ed,  I  know  you  love  your 
mother.  I  can  feel  for  you  in  this  time  of  her  sick- 
ness. But  Ed,  if  you  loved  me  as  you  vowed  you 
did,  if  you  wanted  me  enough  to  have  me  beside  you 
all  your  life,  wouldn't  you  turn  to  me  now  in  your 
trouble?  Love  your  mother,  Ed,  as  every  one  should, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  drawing  point  between  the 
two,  the  woman  you  marry  should  come  first.  There 
arc  different  kinds  of  love,  but  the  love  of  a  man 
for  a  woman  comes  first.  I  am  sorry.  Sorry  for 
everything.  Lollie. 

Her  letter  came  the  day  after  Ed  had  gently 
watched  his  mother  leave  him.  It  found  a  man 
broken  by  his  loss,  deprived  of  everything  and 
one  he  loved,  and  cut  him  to  the  quick.  It  was 
the  end. 


A  year  later  the  little  chapel  of  Virginia  was 
sweet  with  the  organ  notes  of  a  wedding. 
Stuart  and  Bets  were  to  be  married.  Throngs 
of  jealous  young  people  were  flocking  over 
the  campus.  Gayly  dressed  young  girls  were 
borne  down  the  aisle  on  the  arms  of  smiling 
ushers  and  the  time  was  drawing  near.  The 
last  one  to  enter  was  Lollie.  She  came  shining 
in  black  lace  with  soft  flesh  satin  showing 
through  and  a  large  wide  hat  with  a  single 
rose.  She  turned  to  an  usher,  but  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  him.  Quickly  she 
thought,  and  majestically  turned  and  placed  her 
soft  kid-covered  hand  on  his  arm.  Her  head 
went  back  as  they  started.  All  else  was  quiet. 
Just  she  and  Ed  going  down  the  narrow  white 
aisle,  as  they  had  planned  it  would  be. 

Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


TENNESSEE  MOUNTAINEERS 

Far  from  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  city,  far 
from  the  din  and  confusion  of  railroads,  far 
even  from  any  decent  road  at  all  live  the  Ten- 
nessee mountaineers — or  mountaineers  in  any 
State.  They  do  not  know  of  sky-scrapers,  they 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  dodging  traffic, 
they  have  no  thoughts  of  "what  well-dressed 
people  will  wear,"  they  do  not  realize  the  vast 
size  of  the  United  States,  not  even  compre- 
hending the  size  of  our  familiar  cities,  yet  they 
are  happy  and  contented  compared  with  us. 

One  could  hardly  say  that  they  live,  for  they 
merely  exist  in  their  little  log  cabins.  These  so- 
called  homes  are  hovels,  often  very  dirty,  yet 
a  few  are  well-kept,  for  some  of  the  mountain 
housewives  are  very  particular  about  their 
meagre  possessions.  The  mountaineer's  house 
is  a  rudely  built  log  cabin,  with  the  chinks  filled 
in  with  mud.  It  generally  consists  of  one  room 
with  a  little  shed  built  on.  A  man  is  considered 
prosperous  if  he  has  four  rooms.  If  the  family 
is  very  large,  then  there  are  two  rooms,  one  in 
which  the  family  eats,  cooks,  and  lives,  while 
in  the  other  it  sleeps.  The  living  room  always 
has  some  kind  of  a  rude  fireplace,  where,  in 
winter,  a  bright  fire  is  kept  burning.  Even  these 
ignorant  people  love  an  open  fire.     The  walls 
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are  covered  with  newspapers,  almanacs  and 
periodicals  of  every  kind.  Over  the  fireplace, 
and  along  the  walls,  different  kinds  of  herbs, 
corn  and  to  us  many  unknown  plants  are 
strung.  The  herbs  and  plants  are  used  as  medi- 
cine and  have  been  known  to  cure  horrible 
diseases,  for  the  mountaineer  has  a  firm  faith 
in  his  home  remedies.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  roughest  kind,  composed  of  a  table  and  a 
few  crude  chairs.  If  there  happens  to  be  a 
window,  it  is  partly  covered  by  a  bedraggled, 
faded,  worn  piece  of  cloth — the  kind  is  hard  to 
distinguish.  Unless  the  man  is  very,  very 
poor,  he  has  a  front  porch  which  gives  one  the 
impression  of  falling  down,  but  somehow  it 
never  falls.  The  roof  slants  one  way,  the 
floor  another,  the  posts  are  crooked,  and  the 
steps  are  decidedly  "wobbly."  It  gives  one  the 
appearance  of  just  halting  a  minute  before  its 
final  collapse. 

All  this  dilapidation  is  hidden  by  flowers 
which  are  grown  in  beautiful  and  very  original 
containers — boxes,  breaking  at  the  corners,  and 
old  barrels.  These  flowers  are  cherished  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  entire  household. 
These  crude  homes  are  stifling  in  summer,  but 
the  entire  family  lives  out  of  doors  most  of  the 
time.  The  children  play  in  the  yard,  which 
is  a  space  of  ground  littered  with  every  imagi- 
nable object — tin  cans,  old  vegetables,  wire, 
buckets,  old  shoes,  perhaps  a  felt  hat,  a  chair, 
sticks  of  all  sizes,  in  other  words  about  every- 
thing that  can  be  dumped  there.  This  is  en- 
closed by  a  fence  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  drunk.  It  is  made  of  long  branches  of 
trees,  spliced  at  the  corners,  and  so  constructed 
that  it  runs  zig-zag.  This  is  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  house  and  immediate  surroundings. 

One  wonders  what  kind  of  people  would  live 
in  such  a  slovenly  place.  On  a  summer  evening, 
if  you  have  enough  energy  to  walk  back  on  a 
mountain  (there  are  no  roads,  only  cow  paths), 
you  will  immediately  find  out.  On  the  porch 
will  be  the  head  of  the  house,  sitting  on  a  di- 
lapidated chair  smoking  a  corncob  pipe.  He  is 
attired  in  a  pair  of  old  torn  trousers,  a  hat 
equally  old,  a  greasy  shirt  and  perhaps  an  old 
pair  of  shoes.    His  wife  looks  like  a  meal  sack 


tied  in  the  middle  with  a  string.  Her  outer 
clothes  which  consist  of  a  waist,  a  full  skirt  to 
her  ankles  and  an  apron  are  made  of  the  cheap- 
est calico.  Her  hair  is  invariably  pulled  tight 
back  from  her  face  with  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  The  children  are  dressed  equally 
poorly  and  dirtily. 

By  just  one  glance  at  these  mountaineers,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  ignorant  and  badly 
in  need  of  education.  For  the  most  part,  the 
crimes  that  are  associated  with  the  mountain- 
eers are  committed  through  ignorance,  not 
through  a  desire  to  do  something  wrong.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  if  the  government 
would  take  the  money  used  to  pay  revenue  of- 
ficers and  spend  it  for  the  education  of  these 
folks,  the  moonshiners  would  decrease  very 
much  more  rapidly.  In  many  cases,  the  offi- 
cers do  not  completely  destroy  the  stills,  so  that 
the  owner  with  little  trouble  can  quickly  have 
it  back  in  running  order,  and  so  continue  work. 
Feuds  are  not  carried  on  because  of  a  lust  for 
killing,  but  because  the  people  think  that  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  In  fact,  if  one  member  of 
a  family  would  refuse  to  carry  it  on,  he  would 
be  regarded  by  his  friends  as  "yellow." 

In  spite  of  the  misdeeds  that  are  committed 
by  these  folks,  they  are  very  religious,  and  will 
go  miles  and  miles  to  church.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  they  have  more  religion  and  less 
morals  than  you  will  find  any  place  else.  Their 
ideas  about  many  religious  matters  are  unique, 
as  are  their  interpretations  of  the  stories  of  the 
Bible.  I  have  heard  of  one  man  who  has  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  has  been  to  Heaven  for 
half  an  hour  and  talked  with  Christ. 

The  mountaineers  would  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  religion,  for  who  could  help  it  when 
the  scenery  around  is  so  marvelous  ?  Beautiful, 
wooded  mountains,  deep  green  valleys,  and 
clear  mountain  streams  help  to  compose  many 
wonderful  pictures.  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  some  friends  at  their  summer  home 
far  back  on  Lookout  Mountain.  In  our  wan- 
derings we  came  upon  a  beautiful  little  lake 
which  seemed  to  be  an  emerald  strung  on  a 
silver  chain.  The  chain  was  two  long  water- 
falls, one  of  which  entered  and  the  other  went 
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out  of  the  lake.  The  sky  overhead  was  a  vivid 
blue  dotted  with  fluffy  white  clouds,  the  trees 
made  graceful  arches  over  our  heads,  and  at 
our  feet  lay  this  gem  strung  on  a  silver  chain. 
It  was  interesting  to  find  out  that  the  bottom 
has  never  been  found  in  this  lake.  It  is  just  a 
huge  hole  in  the  ground,  not  even  graduated. 
On  seeing  such  a  scene  as  this,  one  feels  that 
there  must  be  a  higher  power. 

To  us  continual  life  back  there  on  the  moun- 
tains, isolated  from  all  of  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  the  city,  the  din  and  confusion  of  traffic 
seems  almost  unbearable.  However,  the  moun- 
taineers are  happy.  Perhaps,  they,  ignorant, 
not  we,  have  found  the  secret  of  life  as  Hugh 
Walpole  states  it  in  "Fortitude,"  "Tisn't  life 
that  matters :  'Tis  the  courage  you  bring  to  it." 
Who  knows  ?  Helen  Creveling,  '28. 


AN  ENGLISH  REALIST— ARNOLD 
BENNETT 

Arnold  Bennett,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Sinclair  Lewis  of  England,  is  truly  a  realist. 
I  I  owever,  he  cannot  be  contrasted  or  compared 
with  Mr.  Lewis,  in  that  his  sole  claim  for  com- 
parison with  the  American  author  is  that  they 
are  both  called  realists.  Mr.  Lewis  takes  a 
typical  American  town  or  city  and  makes  his 
characters  the  slaves  of  that  community,  where- 
as Mr.  Bennett  makes  his  characters  more  the 
predominating  factor,  the  communities  a  back- 
ground for  them. 

The  use  of  middle-aged  heroes  and  heroines, 
people  from  whom  romance  has  seemingly  de- 
parted, is  the  most  noticeable  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  novels.  He  says  in  his  intro- 
duction to  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale,"  that  he 
knew  he  must  choose  as  a  main  character  the 
sort  of  a  woman  who  would  pass  unnoticed  in 
a  crowd.  This  he  does  to  perfection,  making 
novels  from  the  experiences  of  ordinary  people 
who  seem  to  have  no  particular  reason  for  being 
made  the  subjects  of  stories. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  that  the  modern  tendency 
of  realistic  fiction  is  against  oddness  of  a  promi- 
nent figure.  This  he  proves,  lie  rather  shocked 
the  literary  critics  when   in    1Q03,  he  wrote  a 


novel,  "Leonora,"  in  which  the  heroine  was 
over  forty  and  offered  her  as  a  subject  of  seri- 
ous interest  to  the  public. 

In  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  Sophie  and  Con- 
stance are  shown  to  the  reader,  first  as  young 
girls,  then  as  middle-aged  and  later  as  old 
women.  They  are  not  particularly  interesting 
to  the  casual  observer,  yet  each  is  made  un- 
usually interesting  and  real.  The  life  of  an 
ordinary  seemingly  happy  couple  fills  the  pages 
of  "These  Twain."  Their  home  life,  their  un- 
perceived  trials  and  silent  quarrels  are  those  of 
many  a  married  couple.  A  rather  different  point 
of  view  is  portrayed  in  "Riceyman  Steps" 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earlforward  are  to  the 
world  a  very  commonplace  old  couple.  How 
they  are  really  the  death  of  each  other,  how 
they  change  and  grow  old  unaware  of  it  them- 
selves, stirs  the  reader's  imagination. 

A  problem  which  Mr.  Bennett  brings  to  light 
but  does  not  attempt  to  solve  is  that  of  mar- 
riage. How,  gradually,  the  little  differences, 
the  silent  disagreements,  work  on  the  minds  and 
attitude  of  the  husband  and  wife,  causing  un- 
happiness,  is  the  thread  running  through 
"These  Twain"  and  "Riceyman  Steps." 

Another  trend  of  Mr.  Bennett's  work  is  a 
protest  against  the  status  of  the  servant  girl. 
Throughout  many  of  his  novels,  the  servant 
girl's  troubles,  the  tendency  of  her  mistress  not 
to  treat  her  as  a  human  being,  and  her  monoto- 
nous life  run  as  an  undercurrent  to  the  main 
theme.  Mr.  Bennett  rebels  against  the  condi- 
tion of  the  factory  girl  and  contrasts  her  life 
with  that  of  the  well-to-do  luxury  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  He  attempts  to  show  that 
the  easy  going  employer  of  these  girls  treats 
them  only  as  pieces  of  necessary  machinery  in 
the  industrial  world. 

Although  Arnold  Bennett  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Sinclair  Lewis,  he  does  show  the 
narrow,  provincial  conventions  of  the  "Five 
Towns,"  their  gossip,  and  their  reaction  to  un- 
usual events,  as  typical  of  any  English  com- 
munity in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lewis 
portrays  "Main  Street."  That  the  attitude  of 
an  outsider  in  thinking  the  neighborhood  queer 
quite  shocks  and  hurts  the  resident  who  be- 
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lieves  his  town  is  the  best,  is  shown  by  Violet's 
attitude  toward  "Riceyman  Steps."  Constance 
firmly  believes  the  life  of  her  town  is  the  best, 
the  very  life  which  stifles  her  traveled  sister, 
Sophia.  Unimportant  events  stir  the  whole 
town.  The  only  reading  matter  of  the  people  is 
the  sensational  newspaper.  They  are  content  to 
"awake  from  their  beds  in  dark  and  stifling 
rooms — where  cats  alone,  in  their  elegance,  rise 
superior  to  the  terrific  environment" — accord- 
ing to  the  author. 

To  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  this 
provincialism,  Mr.  Bennett  is  slightly  ironical. 
He  describes  the  poverty,  the  narrow  life  of  the 
industrial  district  of  Cherkenwell,  then  says — 
"and  a  £4,500  church  in  the  midst." 

Although  he  does  portray  the  "Five  Towns," 
Mr.  Bennett  makes  his  characters  more  impor- 
tant. He  gives  to  the  reading  public  characters 
of  middle  age  or  beyond.  The  struggle  of  the 
lower  classes  to  rise  intellectually  and  cultur- 
ally, and  their  inability  to  do  so,  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  a  happy  and  congenial  life  are  both 
characteristics  of  the  author  rightfully  called 
England's  realist. 

An  idea  expressed  quickly,  a  sentence  having 
neither  subject  nor  predicate,  excellent  charac- 
terization mostly  through  analysis  with  the  wo- 
men clearly  superior  to  the  men,  unorthodox 
and  certainly  not  particularly  happy  endings,  all 
these  things  as  well  as  his  realism,  go  to  make 
up  Mr.  Bennett's  novels.  He  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  popular  of  present  day  authors,  and 
his  popularity  is  not  confined  to  that  side  of  the 
water  only.  Nor  are  the  ideas  and  problems 
presented  purely  English.  America  would  do 
well  to  read  Arnold  Bennett  as  well  as  Sinclair 
Lewis,  in  order  to  see  herself. 

Ruth  Willard,  '28. 


UP  "LITTLE  RIVER" 

My  "Little  River"  is  a  gem,  sometimes  an 
emerald,  sometimes  a  sapphire  and  sometimes  a 
flashing  diamond.  I  call  it  mine,  and  yet  in 
reality  but  a  small  part  belongs  to  me  and  of 
that  only  the  bed  is  truly  mine.  Yet  so  great  is 
my  love  for  the  little  stream  and  so  familiar 


are  its  curves  and  falls  and  deep,  dark  pools, 
that  mine  it  is  in  spirit  if  not  by  law. 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  in  September  to 
trace  the  river  to  its  source.  It  seemed,  in  a 
way,  as  though  I  might  be  spying  on  my  "Little 
River" ;  that  from  whence  it  came  was  its 
secret  and  one  that  it  might  not  willingly  share. 
Again,  as  it  laughed  and  trilled  and  twinkled 
its  way  by  my  home,  I  looked  at  it,  loved  it 
more  than  ever  and  determined  that  I  should 
follow  it  back.  The  day  was  one  of  those 
sparkling  blue  days  that  only  September  can 
have  and  the  Little  River  reflected  the  sparkle 
and  on  that  day  became  a  sapphire. 

In  front  of  my  cottage  the  river  ran  through 
meadows  where  cows  were  grazing  and  be- 
tween fields  of  wheat  and  rye.  On  one  side 
lay  the  green  pasture,  on  the  other  the  yellow- 
ing fields  of  wheat.  Beyond  these  fields  rose 
the  rolling  wooded  hills  of  New  England  and 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  these,  outlined  in  black 
as  I  looked  toward  the  sun,  I  saw  the  steeple 
of  a  village  church  and  a  few  scattering  chim- 
neys almost  hidden  by  the  trees.  On  the  right 
the  picture  was  more  colorful.  At  intervals  a 
tiny  white  dot  on  the  hillside  told  of  a  farm- 
house and  a  busy  farm.  Winding  in  and  out 
down  the  hill  was  a  yellow  ribbon  which  I  knew 
to  be  a  road  with  which  I  was  familiar. 

Farther  on  the  stream  had  a  few  trees  on  its 
banks.  These  were  clear  white  birches  and 
willows  bending  low  to  see  their  image.  As 
yet  the  slope  of  the  river  was  so  gentle  that  at 
times  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  any  movement 
of  the  water. 

I  paused  to  look  at  the  golden  sand  in  the 
river  bed  and  saw  several  little  fish  swimming 
gaily  around.  They  seemed  to  be  occupied  in 
a  kind  of  tag,  for  round  and  round  they  went, 
barely  missing  each  other  by  the  flirt  of  a  tail. 
I  thought  for  a  minute  that  it  must  be  fun  to 
be  a  fish.  In  fact  I  thought  that  I  should  like 
to  be  a  fish  and  even  as  I  spoke  this  to  myself 
the  fish  disappeared,  much  to  my  astonishment. 
I  was  not  surprised  after  this,  however,  to  see 
a  much  larger  fish  come  slowly  down  the 
stream,  very  evidently  in  search  of   food.     I 
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rather  think  I  changed  my  mind  about  being  a 
fish. 

It  was  here  that  I  noticed  the  goldenrod. 
Great  sprays  of  it,  there  were,  bending  over 
with  their  heavy  load,  and  on  them,  here  and 
there,  perched  a  dainty  butterfly,  slowly  wav- 
ing its  wings  as  it  sucked  the  nectar  from  the 
flower. 

Ah !  Here  was  a  trickling  stream  running 
in  from  the  left.  Beyond  my  Little  River  had 
decreased  in  size.  At  the  junction  of  these 
two  lay  a  small  island,  a  perfect  place  to  play 
the  game  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  was  tempted 
to  play  it,  but  the  thought  of  that  hidden  source 
urged  me  on. 

Here  was  a  glorious  red  maple.  First,  as 
always,  to  change  his  color,  the  brilliant  red 
stood  out  strikingly  among  the  various  greens 
of  the  other  shrubs.  I  was  now  in  deeper 
woods.  Not  more  than  ten  feet  to  one  side 
rambled  a  beautiful  rickety  moss  grown  stone 
wall.  Once  a  tiny  red  squirrel  stopped  in  his 
fleet  journey  along  the  stone  wall  and  scolded 
at  me  with  a  very  ferocious  look  in  his  beady 
black  eye.  Finding  at  length  that  I  intended  no 
clanger  he  gave  a  cluck  and  whisked  away.  Now 
a  rabbit,  terrified  at  my  presence,  almost 
jumped  into  the  brook  in  his  haste  to  be  out  of 
my  company.  And  all  the  time  the  brook  kept 
growing  smaller  and  smaller,  as  I  came  to 
places  where  it  was  joined  by  other  streams, 
most  of  them  mere  brooklets. 

The  course  led  back  from  the  woods  and 
nearer  the  open  fields.  Along  here  grew  asters, 
deep  violet  blue  ones,  and  others  of  a  lighter 
shade,  but  all  of  them  showed  how  "asters  by 
the  brookside  make  asters  in  the  brook." 

Getting  out  of  this  temporary  clearing,  I 
found  myself  deeper  than  ever  in  the  woods. 
The  flowers  were  few  and  those  few  were 
rather  dilapidated.  The  underbrush  was  thick 
and  at  times  it  was  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
stay  by  the  side  of  the  brook.  Here  the  birds 
were  numerous.  Far  in  the  distance  I  heard 
a  "Rob  White"  whistle,  and  suddenly,  over 
my  head  came  the  clear  smooth  liquid  note  of 
the  wood  thrush.  It  startled  me  and  I  paused 
to  listen.     I  heard  nothing  and  was  about  to 


move  on  when  far  to  my  right  came  the  notes 
again,  fainter,  of  course,  but  so  clear  that  I 
could  hear  them  distinctly.  Orice  again  I 
started  to  move  on  when  I  saw  before  me,  posed 
as  though  for  his  picture,  a  male  pheasant  in 
all  his  glory.  No  more  beautiful  tail  have  I 
ever  seen.  Its  reds,  blues  and  greens,  all  iri- 
descent, mingled  together  in  gorgeous,  sweep- 
ing splendor.  I  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  him, 
for  away  he  flew  over  a  thicket  and  out  of  sight. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  came  to  a  place 
where  the  course  seemed  uncertain.  The 
ground  became  swampy  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
reached  the  journey's  end.  This  drab,  dull 
swamp  seemed  hardly  a  fitting  starting  point 
for  my  little  gem  and  I  think  I  was  a  bit  dis- 
appointed. As  I  stood  thinking  thus  I  looked 
over  my  right  shoulder.  There  under  a  flam- 
ing red  maple,  on  a  small  green  patch  beside  a 
silent  black  pool,  stood  a  young  deer  with  his 
head  bent  to  meet  his  reflection,  taking  a  drink 
of  the  cold  black  water.  So  startled  was  I 
that  I  think  I  must  have  made  a  crackle  of 
leaves,  for  the  deer  lifted  his  head,  took  note 
of  his  companion  and  with  a  graceful  turn  was 
gone  in  a  flash.  But  somehow  the  swamp  had 
changed.  It  was  not  a  bad  starting  place 
after  all.  Jessica  Fenton,  '28. 


A  SILVER  DOLLAR 

The  only  difference  between  a  Bowery  poker 
game  and  an  inside  tip  on  the  horses  is  this : 
that  on  a  horse  tip  a  man  usually  gets  a  run 
for  his  money,  if  nothing  else.  And  in  a 
strange  poker  game  he  wins  nothing  but  the  dis- 
dain of  the  dealer  when  he  has  no  more  money 
to  spend  on  chips,  and  the  cynical  assurance 
of  the  house  owner  that  perhaps,  on  some  other 
night  he  might  step  in  and  win  a  big  stake. 

These  things  volleyed  through  the  mind  of  Al 
Stengel,  a  newspaper  reporter,  as  he  strolled 
up  town  after  a  disastrous  session  at  Diamond 
Tony's.  Why  don't  three  aces  beat  a  flush? 
Why  can't  a  man  draw  one  card  to  an  inside 
straight,  when  every  other  player  in  the  game 
is  obviously  trying  to  fill  a  pair,  and  make  it? 
Why,  if  there  is  a  Supreme  Deity,  is  a  man  who 
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opens  with  a  pair  of  jacks  and  bets  them  as 
though  they  were  four  aces,  privileged  to  win? 

The  matter  was  beyond  Al. 

He  stopped  at  Delancey  Street  and  the  Bow- 
ery, and  was  about  to  hail  a  passing  cab,  finger- 
ing the  silver  dollar  that  the  dealer  handed 
him  for  "car  fare"  in  exchange  for  his  week's 
salary. 

"Go  'way,  please — go  'way.  I'm  not,  and  I'm 
going  out  alone !" 

The  voice  of  a  young  girl  broke  in  on  his 
meditations.  She  stepped  out  into  the  arc-light 
flicker  as  he  spoke  his  usual  greeting,  and  she 
turned  from  him  and  started  down  the  street. 

"Listen,  lady,  I'm  with  you."  Al  followed 
the  wan  figure  down  the  block  under  the  L 
structure.  "I  want  to  help  you,  lady.  Don't 
blow  away  from  me.  We're  both  broke,  I 
guess,  and  we're  both  in  the  same  boat." 

The  girl  slowed  in  her  walk,  and  Al  slipped  a 
hand  under  her  arm  and  paced  along  beside  her. 

"You  know,  lady,  you  may  not  think  it,  but 
I'm  in  the  same  boat  as  you,  myself.  I  first 
went  broke  in  a  poker  game  and  now  I  am  the 
proud  possessor  of  one  buck.  It's  yours,  and 
we  part  now,  if  you  say  the  word." 

Incredulity  chased  suspicion  from  the  face  of 
the  woman.  She  was  alone  in  the  city,  alone 
and  friendless,  and  any  stray  straw  was  accept- 
able. 

"I'm  straight." 

She  stopped  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes 
as  she  threw  the  challenge. 

"I'm  straight  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
under  other  circumstances  we  might  be  friends 
— but  not  now."  She  made  a  move  as  though 
to  walk  on  but  Al  detained  her. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  kid  you,  sister,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "I'm  not  after  anything.  I'd  rather 
walk  along  home  than  see  you  camp  here  in  the 
cold.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  take  this 
berry" — and  he  proffered  the  silver  dollar — 
"you  take  this  and  I'll  step  along,  meet  some  of 
the  boys  and  I'll  be  all  right." 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  A  stranger,  a 
total  stranger,  was  offering  her  money.   A  few 


months  in  New  York  had  taught  her  much,  and 
she  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  accepting  money 
from  chance  acquantance. 

But  the  silver  dollar,  shining  so  alluringly 
under  the  Bowery  lamps  in  the  hand  of  the  re- 
porter called  to  her.  It  meant  a  clean  bed  and 
a  bath. 

She  cringed  against  a  lamp  post  as  she  faced 
her  tempter,  her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  rounded 
with  surprise  and  finally  with  truthfulness. 

"Don't  you — don't  you  really — want  anything 
for — for  this  dollar  that  you  want  to  give  me?" 
Her  voice  caught  in  her  throat.  "I  have  noth- 
ing to  give,  you  know." 

Stengel  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  He  was  plainly  embarrassed.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  usual  Bowery  woman 
and  her  plea  about  the  old  folks,  but  this  re- 
cently faded  flower  aroused  memories  of  the 
Middle  West — memories  he  had  believed  long 
since  dead. 

"Listen,  sweet,"  he  said,  and  he  suffered  for 
no  reason  that  he  could  name.  "Listen,  dear,  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  never  spent  a  dollar 
with  the  willingness  and  pleasure  that  is  mine 
on  your  acceptance  of  this  one.  I  want  to  see 
you  through.    Take  this,  and  I'm  on  my  way." 

She  palmed  the  coin  in  an  easy,  almost  magic 
movement,  and  a  smile  lit  her  face. 

"Now,  my  Prince  Charming,  I  shall  sleep  as 
I  guess  I've  never  slept  in  this  big  town  before. 
And  if  you  have  any  sins  to  shed,  prepare  to 
shed  them  now,  for  I'm  goin  to  pray  for  you !" 

Stengel  stood  beside  the  lamp  post  as  she 
strode  away  with  the  air  of  a  duchess. 

A  few  flickers  and  she  disappeared  inside 
the  Allen  House,  a  "Dollar  a  Night"  hotel  that 
was  quite  the  aristocrat  of  the  hostelries  of  the 
district. 

Stengel  caught  a  northbound  trolley.  His 
room  was  in  the  East  sixties  and  the  winking 
lights  of  the  passing  L  trains  soon  lulled  him 
into  a  dreamless  sleep. 

"Grab  a  cab,  Stengel — if  you're  sober  enough 
to  know  a  cab  from  an  ice  wagon — and  snap 
up  to  the  morgue,  and  then  to  the  dame's  flat. 
She's  a  pip  and  I  think  there's  a  story  in  it. 
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She  was  picked  up  in  the  river  today.  No 
clues  that  the  police  know  of.  So  step  on  it. 
We  go  to  press  early,  you  know !" 

Al  left  the  office  muttering.  City  editors 
have  their  queer  moments,  and  this  was  just 
one  of  Jack's — that's  all.  A  trip  to  the  morgue 
to  establish  that  the  woman  was  nothing  but  a 
drifter,  about  whom  tbe  most  prolific  .reporter 
could  not  weave  a  half-tone  story  and  then 
back  to  the  office.  But  is  not  futility  the  stuff 
of  which  life  itself  is  made? 

And  then  the  morgue — a  low-ceilinged  build- 
ing in  the  bowels  of  the  East  Side — tiled,  red- 
bricked,  naked,  repellent. 

"One  body  just  looks  like  another  to  me, 
mister."  The  death  house  keeper  was  being 
flippant.  "You  say  she's  a  female.  Well,  how 
about  this  one?"  He  pulled  out  a  case  from 
the  ice-cooled  recesses  of  the  refrigerator. 

Stengel,  the  hardened  reporter,  the  man  who 
had  seen  death  in  a  thousand  garbs — Stengel 
turned  pale. 

He  started  forward,  as  though  to  fondle  the 
white  corpse,  as  though  to  kiss  the  ivory  cheeks 
that,  bleached  in  death,  gleamed  up  at  him. 

Wiser  men  would  have  controlled  themselves, 
perhaps,  but  Stengel  was  gripped  by  an  emotion 
that  smote  him  like  a  pile-driver  and  held  him 
like  a  vise.  He  spoke  only  once,  and  then  in  a 
low,  awed  voice. 

"The  Silver  Dollar  Girl!" 

There  she  lay,  her  cheap  clothes  wrapped 
about  her.  Her  eyes  were  open  and  her  lips 
were  smiling,  and  her  whole  expression  seemed 
to  accuse — to  be  saying — to  Stengel—  "Who  am 
I  ? — where  am  I  ? — why  didn't  you  give  me  a 
square  deal?" 

A  square  deal!  And  Stengel  had  given  her 
his  bankroll ! 

"Who  is  she?  I'll  have  to  turn  in  some  kind 
of  a  report."  Al  was  speaking  to  the  morgue 
keeper.  His  tone  was  casual,  but  an  under- 
current of  suppressed  excitement  made  his 
voice  quiver. 

"This  gal?"  Henderson,  the  steel-nerved 
boss  of  the  institution,  seemed  half  amazed  at 
Al's  obvious  emotion.     But   he   was  eager  to 


please.    One  must  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the 
papers,  you  know. 

"Why,  she's  just  a  stiff  we  picked  up  in  the 
river.  We  got  her  stuff  out  here  in  front — want 
to  look  at  it  ?" 

Did  Stengel  want  to  look  at  it  ?  Did  he  want 
to  see  the  effects  left  by  this  waif  of  the  world 
who  so  suddenly  happened  into  his  life  and  so 
tragically  and  suddenly  dropped  out? 

"Let  me  look  at  some  of  it."  He  managed 
to  control  his  voice.  They  went  to  the  morgue 
office, — Stengel  and  Henderson,  two  other  re- 
porters and  the  inevitable  hangers-on.  A  police 
sergeant  stepped  in  also,  not  officially,  but  just 
for  the  appearance  of  the  thing.  A  suicide 
more  or  less  was  nothing  in  his  life,  but  the 
majesty  of  the  law  must  be  upheld. 

Henderson  drew  a  coat  out  of  a  mess  of  post- 
mortem mementoes. 

"And  this,"  he  said,  holding  the  garment  up 
for  general  inspection,  "this  is  the  coat  the  lady 
dropped  when  she  took  her  long  dive  into  the 
Hudson.  There's  a  note  in  it.  And  a  silver 
dollar.  As  an  officer  of  the  law,  I'll  let  the  ser- 
geant confiscate  the  dollar  and  read  the  note." 

Stengel,  the  Good  Samaritan,  felt  a  chill  run 
down  his  spine,  as  the  policeman  took  the  coat, 
drew  from  one  of  its  pockets  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  dollar,  and,  stepping  under  the  single 
globe  in  the  bleak  room,  began  to  read. 

"The  kid's  done  the  Dutch,  all  right,"  he 
said.  "No  doubt  of  that.  Some  rat  has  played 
her  a  dirty  trick.  Listen  to  this.  Here's  a  sil- 
ver dollar.    Well,  now ! 

"  'To  Whom  It  May  Concern  :— 

"  'I  came  to  this  town,  wanting  to  work  in 
the  regular  way.  I  couldn't  find  work.  I  was 
thrown  out  of  my  room  because  I  wouldn't  go 
wrong.  I  met  a  man,  when  I  was  on  the  brink 
of  despair.  I  thought  he  was  right,  but  he  was 
like  the  rest  of  them,  I  found. 

"  'He  pretended  to  sympathize  with  me  be- 
cause I  had  no  place  to  sleep.  He  gave  me  a 
silver  dollar.  I  was  glad.  I  went  to  the  Allen 
House,  hoping  for  an  honest  bed.  They  told 
me  the  dollar  was  lead — and  here  I  go — God 

forgive  me  ! — 'Mary  A.' ' 

Dorothy  Smith,  '28. 
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MARCH 

Tomboy  month  of  rain,  and  wind,  and  sun  that  dares 
to  rise 
Over  all  a  sulky  world,  when  storms  are  in  the  air ! 
Not  a  moment  that  is  drab — each  second  holds  sur- 
prise, 
Teardrops    strung    upon    a    smile — and    hope    that 
hides    dull   care. 
Tomboy  month — you  mock  at  us,  but  faith  is  in  your 
laughter, 
Kindness  lies  behind  your  strength,  and  tenderness 
is  near  you 
Always,  as  you  pass,  you  say — "The  spring  is  coming 
after." 
So  we  understand  your  mirth  but — lovhjg  you,  half 
fear  you  !  Dorothy  Smith,  '28. 


COBWEB  DREAMS 

The  weird,  fantastic  tracery  of  a  tall  misshapen  tree 
Shadowed  on  the  bleak  white  ground  by  the  moon  in 

the  starry  sea — 
Reflects   in   my   soul   a   cobweb    of    enchanted,    magic 

things, 
And  my  dreams  skip  o'er  the  net  work  of  the  winding, 

silver  strings.  Betty   Whitney,  '29. 


SOLITUDE 

A  lone  white  water-lily 
Floats  in  deep,  black  pool, 
Spreading  its  velvet  petals 
To  silver  moonbeams — cool,     . 
Gazing  at  the  roving  stars 
Clipped  from  the  crescent  moon, 
Spreading  its  velvet  petals 
Over  the  calm  lagoon. 

Betty  Whitney '29. 


"CLEVER  TRUTHS" 

Now  once  upon  a  Time,  a  Modern  Priscilla, 
young,  tired  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  bored 
with  Industrial  Arts  and  Needlecraft  at  the 
Farm  anld  Fireside,  decided  to  seek  Adventure 
in  Screenland.  There  she  would  join  the  Smart 
Set,  lead  with  the  most  Elite  Styles — be  a  Suc- 
cess. 

In  the  same  land  dwelt,  too,  in  a  House 
Beautiful,  midst  Field  and  Stream,  an  Ameri- 
can Boy.  He  was  Cosmopolitan  in  training,  re- 
plete with  College  Humor,  a  lover  of  Out-door 


Life  and  Nature,  and  moreover,  well  he  knew 
Woman's  World.     He  had  lived. 

Current  Events  found  our  heroine  Popular 
in  Filmdom  and  well  versed  in  the  Arts  and 
Decorations  of  femininity.  Often,  for  the  sake 
of  Physical  Culture,  did  she  Motor  through 
By-Path- and  Lane.  One  afternoon  she  noticed 
our  Country  Gentleman  reclining  by  the  Dial 
in  his  Garden  deeply  engrossed  in  the  Weird 
Tales  of  a  Red  Book.  Her  mind,  ever  keen  for 
True  Romance,  reflected  that  his  type  was  now 
much  in  Vogue.  She  immediately  plotted  to 
enter  this  Boy's  Life,  perhaps  become  this 
Youth's  Companion.  "Everybody's  having 
Ranch  Romance  now,"  she  reflected,  as  she 
started  Forum.  With  Scientific  American 
technique  she  asked  for  a  drink. 

Now  our  hero  had  often  boasted  that,  though 
a  Bookman,  he  had  seen  Life,  if  he  was  any 
Judge,  and  he  understood  the  wiles  of  this  De- 
signer. His  appreciation  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing deterred  not  his  resolve  never  to  become  a 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  Strength  alone 
could  save  him  now,  and  with  one  sweeping 
Survey  of  the  Wide  World  about  him,  he 
dashed  to  the  friendly  cover  of  the  Bill-Board 
and  from  thence  sped  with  all  his  qualifications 
of  an  American  Mercury  down  the  Open  Road 

into  the  Sunset. 

*     *     *     *     * 

The  happy  couple  will  spend  their  honey- 
moon in  Asia.  And  they  read  Leaves  forever 
after.  — Columns. 


TAILO 

Wreathing,  writhing,  twisting,  twining, 
winding  ever  upward  from  the  outstretched 
palms  of  the  Great  Buddha  !  Incense  !  Vapor  ! 
Soft  with  an  intoxicating,  mysterious  odor ! 

The  room  huge,  hung  from,  the  ceiling  with 
black  velvet  drops ;  dark,  dim,  impenetrable,  the 
mystical  light  setting  off  only  the  Great  Bud- 
dha. Its  half  closed  eyelids,  the  arched  eye- 
brows, the  cynical  line  at  the  thinly  drawn  lips 
immediately  struck  terror  to  any  one  who  dared 
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lift  his  head  up  to  it.  A  panic-stricken  hope- 
lessness overcame  him.  The  mere  countenance 
of  the  god  made  him  conscious  of  his  own  little- 
ness and  of  the  uncanniness  of  the  Buddha's 
power.  The  room  was  beautiful  in  its  sinister 
way.  The  many-hued,  richly  carved,  jewel- 
studded  idol,  the  black  drops,  the  dim  light. 

Sitting  with  knees  folded  under  him  in  the 
lap  of  the  idol  was  an  exact  replica,  the  half- 
closed  eyelids,  the  arched  eyebrows,  the 
cynical  line  at  the  thinly  drawn  lips  were 
identical.  It  was  the  Great  High  Priest  of 
Siam,  Tailo  his  name.  The  priest  remained 
there  as  impassive,  silent  and  imperturbable  as 
the  image,  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  he  would 
descend  from  the  god's  lap  to  refresh  himself 
or  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  state.  Only  the 
very  favored  would  ever  dare  venture  into 
that  room  and  when  Tailo  was  there  no  one, 
not  even  a  king,  could  enter  unless  on  the  most 
unexpected  of  occurrences ! 

As  the  Great  High  Priest  of  Siam  was  per- 
forming his  religious  ritual  there  came  into 
that  immortally  quiet  room  the  sound  of  run- 
ning feet  and  muffled  cries — nearer  and  nearer, 
louder  and  louder,  until  the  massive  iron  door 
was  wrenched  open,  the  huge'  golden  gates 
thrust  apart  and  the  black  drops  pulled  aside. 
Two  men  flung  themselves  hurriedly  into  the 
room,  the  second  vainly  striving  to  grasp  the 
fleet,  supple  body  of  the  first.  Both,  as  they 
came  before  the  great  god,  fell  down  upon  their 
knees  and  bowed  their  bodies  before  it.  The 
first  man  strove  to  speak  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  cool,  calm,  liquid  voice  of  the  priest. 
"He  who  has  dared  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
sanctity  of  this  room  must  pay  for  it  by  the 
gift  of;  his  life.  And  who  fails  in  his  duty  to 
keep  disturbers  out,  must  pay  likewise."  This 
was  said  without  a  quiver  of  an  eyelash  or  the 
lowering  of  the  arched  brows  or  the  releasing 
of  the  cynical  line  at  the  mouth;  he  did  not 
even  lift  his  eyelids  enough  to  see  the  in- 
truders, merely  uttered  the  unalterable  sen- 
tence. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  the 
two    culprits,    Tailo    was    seated    in    his    law 


chamber  discussing  the  affairs  of  state  with  his 
secretary. 

"Your  Grace,  there  is  something  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  if  your  August  Personage  would 
not  think  me  impertinent  or  presuming." 

"I  am  usually  exceptionally  lenient  with  you. 
Am  I  not  ?  You  may  speak,"  the  priest  replied. 

"Well,  Your  Grace,  as  you  are  aware,  King 
Fau  Ling  is  plotting  for  your  death 

"Surely  this  is  not  new  information,"  inter- 
rupted Tailo. 

"Pardon,  Excellency,  I  was  but  leading  up 
to  the  point  I  desire  to  tell  you." 

"Make  haste  then,  sir,"  the  priest  com- 
manded. 

"King  Fau  Ling  gained  influence  in  your 
household,  Your  Grace,  and  had  prepared  a 
cup  of  wine  that  meant  slow,  and  unperceivable 
death.  Your  brother,  Sir,  the  Honorable  Tau 
Fang,  became  informed  of  this  and  it  was  he, 
Excellency,  that  so  rudely  forced  entrance  into 
the  god's  chamber." 

"Ah  !  My  brother  !  Are  you  sure  it  was  my 
brother  ?"  he  asked  coldly,  calmly,  but  with  a 
knife-like  sharpness. 

"Yes,  Your  Grace,  quite  sure,"  the  secre- 
tary nervously  answered. 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  pledge  your  life?" 
the  Priest  inquired. 

"Well,  Your  Excellency,  that  is  a  bit  difficult, 
I_well— really— I— !" 

"Exactly,  now  you  shall  die.  Indecision  and 
cowardice  are  two  evils  I  could  not  leave  to  my 
successor.  I  should  suggest  the  Hara-Kiri. 
It  is  a  bit  more  honorable  for  a  minister  of 
the  state.  But  before  you  do,  send  my  servant 
to  me." 

The  secretary  assented  with  head  drooping 
and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room.  He  had 
made  the  great  error  of  answering  indecisively, 
a  fault  the  Priest  was  known  to  have  no  mercy 
for.  There  was  no  escape,  he  was  a  doomed 
man. 

The  noiseless  servant  politely  tapped  on  the 
door. 

"Enter,"  commanded  Tailo. 

"You  called  me,  Your  Grace?" 
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"I  wish  you  to  bring  into  the  god's  chamber 
the  cup  of  wine  that  was  prepared  for  my 
death." 

"Yes,  Your  Grace,"  acquiesced  the  servant. 

Tailo,  the  Great  High  Priest  of  Siam,  was 
sitting  with  knees  folded  under  him  in  the  lap 
of  the  god.  His  expression  was  as  calm,  as 
cynical,  as  imperturbable  and  sinister  as  ever. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  alteration  of 
features. 

The  servant  quietly  entered,  he  bowed  low 
before  the  god  and  Priest,  he  then  lifted  up 
the  small  tray  on  which  the  gold  goblet  stood 
filled  with  its  ruby  colored,  inviting,  deceptive 
liquid.  Tailo  gently  raised  the  cup  from  the 
tray,  brought  it  to  his  lips  and  drained  it  dry. 
He  replaced  the  cup  and  ordered  the  servant  to 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  idol.  The  servant 
obeyed  and  then  glided  softly  out  of  the  room. 

As  increasing  pain  and  drowsiness  crept  on, 
not  a  line  altered  on  Tailo's  face,  not  a  muscle 
quivered  in  his  body,  silent,  calm,  imperturbable 
and  sinister,  with  back  straight  and  head  level 
(for  a  Siamese  never  dies  unpoised).  The 
eyelids  were  as  low,  the  eyebrows  as  arched, 
the  line  at  the  mouth  as  firm  as  the  idol's  above. 

Wreathing,  writhing,  twisting,  twining,  wind- 
ing ever  upward  from  the  outstretched  palms  of 
the  Great  Buddha  !  Incense  !  Vapor  !  Soft 
with  an  intoxicating,  mysterious  odor! 

Florence  Fitch,  '30. 


ACQUIESCENCE 

The  last   faint  glow  of  eventide 
Tinged  pink  the  blue  grey  mist  which  hung 
O'er  all  the  sloping  green  of  boxwood 
Trees  and  close  clipped  lawns,  played  on  the 
Fish  that  whisked  about  to  find  a  place   for 
Rest  within  the  recess  of  that  shallow  pool, 
Nestled  at  the  foot  of  terraced  banks,  amid  the 
Winding  walks  of  flags  and  blossoming  juniper. 
Its  last  dull  rays  crept  up  the  hill,  and 
Sought   beneath   the   weeping   willow   tree   the    place 
Where  Youth  and  Age  in  silent  understanding  sat. 
The  pinkish  color  tinged  the  curls  of  grey  as  they 
Rested  on  the  high  fan  back  of  garden  chair. 
Blended  with  the  mauve  of  her  satin  gown,  and 
Soothed  the  beatific  face  as  it  gazed  down 
Upon  the  peacefully  weary  figure  of  a  soft 
Young  girl  curled  up  at  her   feet,  her  head 
Upon  the  mauve   satin  covered  knees. 


No  one  spoke.     The  elder  woman  watched  on 
Youth,  and   Youth   saw  disappear  the 
Last  faint  reflection  in  the  eastern  sky. 
An   interim  ensued.     The   soft   curled   body 
Shook  with  sobs,  returning,  as  the  pink  of 
Confidence   faded.     Slowly,   evenly,   a   worn 
White  hand  stroked  the  lustrous   curls 
In  sweet  assurance  of  a  present  help. 
The  sobs  continued,  no  light  relieved  the 
Heavy   greyness   of   the   sky.     No   human   help 
Could  lighten  the   uncertain   darkness  of  the 
Doubtful   sea.     Suddenly  a  mellow  light  flooded 
The  eastern  sky,  growing  brighter  till  a 
Full  orange  moon  rose  up,  spreading 
A  warm  glow  upon  the  earth,  sailing  out 
Above  the  trees,  yet  very  near.     The  greens 
Grew  deep  and  shed  long  shadows  on  the 
Grass,  the  waters  sparkled  in  the  pool,  and 
The  marble  of  the  fountain  shone  forth 
In  cold  dauntless  white,  olive  and 
Under  the  willow  tree  the  moon  shone 
On  a  face  upturned  in   faith.     The   sobs 
Had  ceased.     A  faint  trembling  ran  along 
Her  body,  and  ended  in  a  long  drawn  sigh 
Of  acquiescence.     She  caught  her  ankle 
With   her   hand,   leaned   closer   to   the   satin 
Knee,  and  watched  the  world  awake  to  life 
And  certain  claim  beneath  a  harvest  moon. 

Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


THE  MOON   IS  RIDING  HIGH 

In  an  early  evening  sky 

The  moon  is  riding  high, 

From  above  the  mauve  of  trees 

The  snow  clad  earth  she  sees 

Reflecting  all  the  glory 

Of  the  sunset's  evening  story, 

She  calls,  "Hurry  up,  old  sun, 

Your  day's  work  is  done ; 

'Tis  my  turn  now  to  ride 

And  you  your  face  must  hide." 

Frances  Robertson    '29. 


WHEN  LOVE  CAME 

Love  came  like  a  breeze  from  the  Ocean 
And  played  little  tunes  in  my  heart ; 
Love  came  like  a  golden  sun  ray 
Striking  me  through  with  its  dart ; 
Love  came  like  the  moon  on  the  water 
And  won  a  bright  claim  to  my  heart. 

Frances  Robertson,  '29. 


I — "I  just  finished  a  tough  exam.' 
II— "Finish?" 
I— "No,  Spanish.'' 
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February  10:  The  Dramatic  Club  presented 
in  the  chapel  at  8  o'clock  four  one-act  plays : 
The  Florist  Shop,  Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,  The 
Prince  of  Court  Painters,  and  the  Silver  Lin- 
ing. They  were  well  received  by  the  whole 
student  body. 

February  11-14:  Sixty  girls  went  on  the 
White  Mountain  trip  to  Intervale,  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  all  delighted  in  coasting,  skiing, 
tobogganing,  sleighing,  mountain  climbing,  be- 
sides other  winter  sports. 

February  15:  The  fourth  of  the  Paul 
Shirley  Concerts  was  held  at  the  Auburndale 
Club  House. 

President  Cousens  of  Tufts  College  spoke  to 
the  school  in  chapel. 

February  17:  The  first  reception  of  the  year 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  Bragdon  Hall. 
Seventy  girls  and  their  guests  attended.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  Dramatic  Club  presented 
a  one-act  play,  The  Florist  Shop.  Later  re- 
freshments were  served  in  the  dining  room. 

February  20:  Idie  Glee  Club  sang  at  the 
Methodist  Church  as  part  of  the  evening 
musical  program. 

February  22:  Many  girls  dressed  in  old 
fashioned  costumes  for  the  special  Washington 
dinner.  An  orchestra  played  popular  tunes 
during  the  courses  after  which  they  all  went 
to  Woodland  Park  where  the  dance  was  held. 


The  room  was  decorated  attractively  in  red, 
white  and  blue.  The  dance  was  opened  by  a 
grand  march  and  the  old  fashioned  minuet  by 
the  dancing  club.  Every  one  looked  lovely  in 
their  old  fashioned  costumes  and  the  party 
was  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

February  24 :  Members  in  the  French 
classes  gave  the  play  ''Le  Malade  Imaginaire" 
by  Moliere.  It  is  a  story  of  an  imaginary  sick 
man,  Argan,  who  loves  his  life  and  money. 
He  fears  death  and  is  surrounded  by  many 
doctors.  Argaii's  daughter,  Angelique,  is  in 
love  with  Cleante,  but  her  father  wishes  her 
to  marry  a  doctor.  Thomas  Diafoirus  is  the 
one  Argan  has  selected  for  his  daughter.  The 
maid,  Toinette,  believes  that  Beline,  Argan's 
wife,  wishes  him  to  die  so  that  she,  Beline,  can 
get  his  money.  Toinette  tells  Argan  to  pretend 
to  be  dead  to  prove  her  love  and  it  is  his 
money  she  wants.  The  same  test  is  given  to 
the  daughter  and  she  really  loves  her  father. 
Argan  gives  his  daughter  to  Cleante  in  marriage 
and  disinherits  his  wife.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  Argan  becomes  a  doctor. 

February  25  :  Mme.  Kazarinof  spoke  to  the 
Contemporary  Literature  classes  in  the  parlors 
at  Bragdon  on  "Some  Great  Russian  Writers 
of  the  19th  Century." 

February  27:  Rev.  R.  E.  Pierce  of  Reading- 
was  the  speaker  in  Vespers. 
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WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

The  members  of  the  Elementary  School  have 
celebrated  four  birthdays  with  parties : 
Claudia  Goodrich  on  February  1 1 
Barbara  Martin  on  February  12 
Gertrude  Barber  on  February  19 
Bernadette  Powers  on  February  28 

February  1 1 :  We  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne  arrive  for 
dinner. 

February  14:  Our  usual  Valentine  Post- 
office  Party  brought  many  good  wishes  and 
loving  tokens. 

Thirty  from  the  Junior  School  went  to  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  Boston  for  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  Young  People's  Concert. 

February  15:  Symphony  Chamber  Concert 
in  Auburndale  which  practically  all  the  Junior 
School  attended. 

February  16:  Mrs.  Bowden  from  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  spent  the  day  with  her  daughter, 
Ruth,  at  Woodland  Park. 

February  21 :  Mrs.  Allen  of  Brookline  was 
the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Marjorie,  at  lunch- 
eon. 

February  22 :  How  we  love  the  Washington 
dinner  party  and  dance !  From  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest — from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest 
— we  are  all  either  George  or  Martha  Washing- 
ton.    The  best  party  of  the  year ! 

February  24 :  To  the  French  Play  at  Brag- 
don  Hall.  One  of  Woodland  Park  "old  girls," 
Julia  Larrabee,  carried  the  principal  part  in  the 
play. 

February  25  :  The  girls  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  saw  "The  Bat"  at  the  Auburndale 
Club. 

March  1  :  Mrs.  Howard  Wilder  (nee  Esther 
Nichols)  spent  the  day  at  Woodland  Park  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  her  last  year's  pupils. 

Early  in  February  Mrs.  Huckins  very  kindly 
presented  her  little  theatre — The  Pembroke — 
at  the  Woodland  Park  School.  We  are  pleased 
to  let  some  of  the  interested  spectators  tell  of 
the  event  in  the  following: 

"We  went  to  Mrs.  Palmateer's  lesson  and 
then  the  play. 


The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  was  good  and 
all  the  rest.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  was 
about  people  who  were  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  mountain.  The  Horrible  Hebus  was  about 
a  dragon  and  he  ate  a  man.  The  dragon  Hebus 
had  a  hump  in  his  stomach.  He  was  made 
out  of  clay.  The  theatre  was  quite  little  but 
it  was  very  pretty.  It  had  little  blue  curtains. 
The  name  was  Pembroke  Theatre. 

There  were  little  lights  and  lots  of  thing's. 

The  characters  were  made  out  of  cardboard. 

There  was  a  very  naughty  cat  that  came  off 
and  on  the  stage.  He  was  a  black  china  cat. 
The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  was  about  a  boat 
that  sank.  There  was  a  girl  that  was  on  a 
mast. 

Two  fishermen  saw  her.  We  had  it  in  the 
living  room  in  Junior  School.  We  thanked 
Miss  Huckins  for  the  pictures  that  she  ran. 

Then  the  curtain  went  down." 

Gertrude  Barber. 

A  certain  Mrs.  Huckins  of  Auburndale  to 
take  up  her  time  built  a  little  theatre.     She 

« 

named  it  "Pembroke"  after  her  grandson. 

Miss  Huckins,  Mrs.  Huckins'  daughter,  ran 
it  for  the  first  time  in  the  living-room  of  Wood- 
land Park.  Miss  Huckins,  also  Mrs.  Huckins, 
are  very  dear  friends  of  Miss  Turner,  the 
teacher  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
so  Miss  Turner  asked  them  to  show  the  plays 
to  us.  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs. 
Jewett,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Winslow,  and 
Mrs.  Whitehead  came  to  see  the  three  plays. 
The  first  one  was,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
the  second,  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus," 
the  third,  "The  Capture  of  the  Horrible  Hebus, 
Dead  or  Alive." 

They  were  very  well  planned  and  I  hope 
some  time  I  shall  see  a  theatre  as  cleverly  made 
as  this  one.  Lona  May  Whitehead. 

"We  had  a  play  at  Woodland  Park  School. 
The  theatre  was  very  small.  It  had  a  real 
curtain.  The  name  of  it  was  Pembroke 
Theatre. 

"The  first  act  was  'The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii.'   The  next  act  was  'The  Wreck  of  the 
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Hesperus.'    There  were  other  acts,  too.    They 
were  all  very  good. 

"Miss  Huckins,  the  woman  that  ran  it,  had 
a  china  cat.  It  was  made  to  burn  incense  in. 
All  of  it  was  very  cute.  The  children  could 
see  how  it  was  worked  after  the  show  was 
over.     They  were  all  very  entertaining." 

Claudia  Goodrich. 

"The  theatre  was  done  artistically.  It  was 
just  like  a  big  theatre.  The  little  lights  were 
darling  and  the  stage  was  very  cute.  The 
scenery  in  the  'Horrid  Hebus'  was  done  very 
well.  In  one  scene  you  could  see  the  train  go 
off  in  the  distance.  I  thought  that  was  so  cute. 
The  dragon  'Hebus'  was  made  out  of  clay  and 
when  he  swallowed  the  guard  a  big  lump 
showed  in  the  'Hebus'  body.  Then  Mrs. 
Huckins  climbed  the  tree  so  the  Hebus  would- 
n't eat  her. 

"The  'Wreck  of  the  Hesperus' . 

"The  boat  was  wonderful.  The  way  it  rolled 
was  that  it  was  on  a  thread  spool.  There  was 
a  long  stick  on  the  end  of  it  and  Miss  Huckins 
moved  the  stick  up  and  down. 

"Then  there  was  a  little  kittie.  He  was  a 
naughty  kittie.  He  used  to  go  on  the  stage 
when  he  was  not  supposed  to. 

"We  appreciated  it  very  much  that  Miss 
Huckins  would  let  us  see  it. 

"There  was  one  more  play  which  was  'The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  It  showed  the  people 
fleeing  for  their  lives  and  the  ashes  coming 
from  the  mountain  from  the  volcano.  I  found 
out  afterwards  the  ashes  were  salt. 

"The  name  of  the  Theatre  was  'Pembroke.' 

"We  had  quite  a  lot  of  people  come  and 
see  it.  "The  End." 

Bernadcttc  Powers. 

THE  PEMBROKE  THEATRE 
"The  theatre  itself  was  made  of  wood,  with 

a  velvet  curtain  which  was  drawn  up  and  down 

at  the  end  of  every  scene  by  a  string. 

"The  room  was  all  dark,  but  Miss  Huckins 

had   little  lights   concealed   at   the   top   of   the 

theatre,  which  lighted  the  stage. 

"Idie  actors  and  actresses  were  made  of  clay, 

cardboard  and  china.    None  of  the  scenes  was 


done  by  electricity.  The  things  that  had  to 
move  were  attached  to  a  stick.  The  others 
were  stuck  in  the  plasticene  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stage. 

"We  all  thanked  Miss  Huckins  for  brinsring 
the  little  theatre  which  she  and  her  mother 
made.     It  certainly  was  done  very  artistically. 

"After  the  plays,  the  girls  went  around  the 
back  of  the  theatre  to  see  how  it  was  worked. 

"Miss  Huckins  let  the  girls  set  up  the 
scenery  the  way  they  wanted  and  draw  the 
curtain. 

"We  had  a  very  good  time  and  it  was  very 
interesting."  Ray  Martin. 


Once  in  a  great  while  our  Principal  actually 
does  take  a  vacation.  Usually  his  itinerary 
takes  him  south  to  his  delightful  Porto  Rico. 
Plis  descriptions  of  this  favored  island  make  us 
constantly  wish  that  we  could  all  join  him  on 
this  pleasant  journey. 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Witherbee,  Ida  Mallory 
Lyon,  '03,  writes  this  sequel  to  the  letter  re- 
cently published  in  our  school  paper :  "My 
copy  of  the  Leaves  came  last  week  and  seeing 
some  of  my  letter  to  you  in  print,  I  realized  I 
had  left  out  an  important  item  of  my  Red 
Cross  story.  The  man  gave  me  five  dollars 
after<  I  got  in,  that's  why  I  felt  I  could  afford 
to  let  him  talk  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  five 
minutes. 

"Four  of  us  matrons  recently  went  out  on  a 
church  canvass  put  on  by  twenty-three 
churches.  The  object  was  to  find  out  the 
church  affiliations  or  sympathies  in  a  certain 
district. 

"The  street  we  four  'covered'  was  rather 
difficult  so  we  kept  'tabs'  on  each  other  and 
tried  to  be  in  view  as  much  as  possible. 
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"Finally    one    of    our    number    disappeared  "Just  think,  June  will  soon  be  here  and  I 

and  after  waiting  for  some  time  and  watching  hope  to  see  you  all  then. 

for    her    reappearance,    we    got    worried    and  "Give  my  love  to  all  the  teachers  and  save 

walked  back  to  the  last  house  we  had  seen  her  plenty  for  yourself."                                — Sue. 

enter.     We   planned   to    go   to   the    door   and  Helen  Balcom,  '20,  was  recently  the  guest 

inquire  but  just  then  she  appeared,  waving  her  of  Elizabeth  Stephens,   '20,  at  Lasell.     Helen 

hand  to  a  small  child  standing  at  the  window,  insists  it  is  seven  years  since  she  was  graduated 

She  had  been  having  a  wonderful  visit  with  but   we  find   she   has   retained   all   her   girlish 

the  mother   and  the   child   and   didn't   realize  enthusiasm    and    pep.     It    was    a    pleasure    to 

she  was  staying  so  long.  have  her  home  again  and  only  wish  she  could 

"Of  course  we  thought  of  serious  happenings  be  more  neighborly, 

to  our  friend,  thanks  to  the  newspaper  stories.  Our  Principal  recently  received  this  gratify- 

"I  made  a  church  call  the  other  day  at  a  ing  word  from  Helen  Owen,  1925-26,  who  tells 

home  where  a  blind  man  opened  the  door  and  us  that  she  is  at  present  working  in  the  Chicago 

led  the  way  to  a  room  where  a  blind  woman  Library,  and  likes  it  immensely,  although  she 

received  me  and  where,  in  the  kitchen  beyond,  adds :   "I   am  more   rushed  than   I   have  ever 

I   could   see  a   second  blind  man   'doing'   the  been."     She  closes  by  hoping  some  day  to  see 

dishes.  the  school  and  wishes  the  "best  of  everything" 

"A   small    child    of    about   two   years    (not  for  Lasell,  Dr.  Winslow  and  family, 

blind)    was   creeping   on   the   floor.     A    large  Edna  Rogers  Carlisle,  '05,  darted  in  and  out 

stove  with  a  roaring  fire  in  it  heated  the  room  of  the  Mid- Winter  Reunion  at  the  same  speed 

and  I  worried  when  I  thought  of  that  small  which  has  characterized  her   from  the  begin- 

baby  creeping  near  that  stove  with  none  of  the  ning.     However,  she  was  long  enough  with  us 

three  able  to  warn  or  take  care  of  it."  to   brighten   us   all   a   bit   and   to   our   delight 

However  can  this  busiest  of  busy  mothers  showed  some  charming  pictures  of  her  dear 
find  time  to  do  so  many  good  works?  The  children.  We  are  forgiving  her  her  hasty  de- 
answer  must  ever  be  "Where  there's  a  will  parture  because  she  has  promised  before  long 
there's  a  way."  to  make  us  a  real  visit. 

To  Miss  Wright,  Suzanne  Shutts,  '26,  sends  That    was    a    pleasant    surprise    getting    a 

this   recent  message:    "I   hear   from   Jeanette  message    from    Mary   Wales    Smith,    1874-76. 

Smock  all  about  Lasell  and  how  well  she  likes  She  writes  to  Dr.  Winslow  that  she  regretted 

it  in  Gardner  and  it  makes  me  very  homesick  being  unable  to  attend  the  Mid- Winter  Reunion 

at  times,  for  I  do  miss  you  all  so  much.  on  account  of  her  health.    She  adds  :  "We  came 

"However,   I   have  had   a  very   busy   year,  to  live  in  Little  Italy  when  my  husband  began 

The  first  part  was  spent  in  Chicago.     While  his  work  at  the  Old  North  Church.  We  have  a 

there  I  was  so  thrilled  to  see  so  many  Lasell  very  pleasant,  pretty  home  nearby  this  historic 

girls!     Who  should  I  run  into  on  the  streets  church  and  when  any  of  the  girls  or  teachers 

of    Chicago    but    Jane    Wilson,    1924-25,    the  come  to  visit  the  Old  North  Meeting  House, 

same  old  Jane  of  third  floor   front,   Bragdon  we  would  like  to  have  them  make  themselves 

Hall.     I  spent  a  day  with  Georgia  Parrish,  '26,  known."    She  closes  with  kindest  regards.   We 

and  didn't  our  tongues  wag !     Kaye  Moore,  '26,  are  glad  to  locate  this  old  Lasell  girl  whose 

happens  to  live  around  the  corner   from  my  address  had  been  temporarily  lost, 

aunt,  so  I  visited  with  her  quite  a  bit.    While  Cinta  Concepcion  Aguirre  Turnbull,  1917-19, 

at  her  house  one  afternoon  she  surprised  me  gave  us  a  pleasant  surprise  by  sending  a  cordial 

by  having  Louise  Brolin,  '26,  as  her  guest.    It  message  to  our   Principal,   acknowledging  his 

seemed  so  good  to  see  all  of  those  girls  again.  Christmas  greetings  and  adding  the  news  that 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  winter  I  have  been  her  husband  and  herself  spent  a  part  of  De- 
kept  busy  with  my  music  studying  with  a  very  cember  in  New  York  and  regretted  being  un- 
fine  New  York  teacher.  able  to  visit  Lasell.     Mr.  Turnbull  was  called 
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suddenly  back  to  Honduras.  She  went  with 
him  as  far  as  New  Orleans  on  his  journey  and 
then  went  westward  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  she  intends  to  stay  for  two  months.  It 
will  interest  her  friends  to  know  that  she  is 
with  Ruth  Shekerjian,  '19.  How  just  like 
Lasell  girls  was  this  sentence :  "We  are  always 
talking  about  our  school  days  and  have  very 
pleasant  memories  of  them." 

Concepcion  recently  received  a  postal  card 
from  Miss  Mullikin  and  adds :  "I  do  not  envy 
her  living  in  a  place  where  they  are  always 
having  revolutions  as  I  have  lived  in  such 
places  long  enough."  She  closes  with  kindest 
regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  children  and  all 
the  teachers  that  were  here  in  her  day. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  a  very  attractive  card 
representing  one  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris, 
came  this  message  to  Dr.  Winslow  early  in  the 
year :  "Helen  Morris  Clark,  '95,  and  daughter, 
Marjorie  Clark  are  spending  the  year  in  Paris. 
All  good  wishes !" 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  to  our  Mid-Winter 
Reunion  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Frances 
Page,  '25,  sends  her  regrets  and  asks  if  there 
will  be  a  similar  reunion  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  Her  present  address  is  :  Convales- 
cent Hospital,  Broomall,  Pa. 

The  latest  good  news  from  Sylvia  Levi,  '24, 
is  the  announcement  of  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
David  L.  Hershfield  which  occurred  Wednes- 
day, February  23,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
After  March  15  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hershfield  will 
he  at  home  at  531  West  Vine  Street,  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

A  message  dated  February  9  from  Cornelia 
Hemingway,  '22,  opens  with  this  pleasing  an- 
nouncement: "I  am  writing  to  express  for  the 
New  Haven  Lasell  Club  how  pleased  we  were 
to  have  Mrs.  McDonald  with  us  for  our  lunch- 
eon. We  also  regretted  that  you,  Mrs.  Wins- 
low and  Mile.  Le  Royer  could  not  come,  but 
we  were  pleased  to  have  a  representative  from 
the  school.  We  were  also  happy  to  see  four 
Bridgeport  girls  with  us,  besides  two  new  New 
Haven  girls,  Margaret  Fuller  Manchester,  "06, 
and  Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks,  '23.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  hear  about  school,  its  changes  and 


improvements.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our 
fifth  reunion  in  June. 

"I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  noticed  such 
splendid  improvement  in  the  Leaves  articles 
and  the  receiving  of  the  Leaves  on  time  is  just 
fine ! 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  your  interest  in  our 
Club." 

And  so  our  fair  Genevieve  Tiernan,  '22,  is 
now  a  bride !  The  fortunate  groom  is  Mr. 
Oliver  Clayton  Mosman,  Jr.  The  wedding  day 
was  February  19.  After  April  first  the  new 
home  will  be  Shirkmere  Apartments,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Dear  Margaret  Ufford,  1915-17,  is  now  Mrs. 
John  Paul  Black,  her  husband  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  their  new  home 
is  Fort  George  Wright,  Washington.  Lasell's 
best  wishes  go  with  them  to  the  new  home. 

Dear  old  girls !  Not  that  they  love  their 
new  school  homes  less  but  it  is  always  gratify- 
ing to  us  to  know  that  they  love  Lasell  just  a 
little  more.  Here's  the  latest  testimony  from 
Gladys  Slocum,  '26,  written  from  the  New 
Hampshire  State  College.  "I  am  so  homesick 
tonight  for  Lasell  and  it  seems  only  writing  to 
you  will  help  a  bit.  You  know  Madelyn  Patten 
was  here  last  Saturday.  Seeing  her  and  hear- 
ing Lasell  news  made  me  think  with  longing 
of  the  good  times  spent  at  Lasell.  Just  now  I 
glanced  through  my  Lamp  to  find  her  picture 
and  looking  inside  of  the  dear  cover  made  me 
lay  aside  all  other  work  and  give  myself  up  to 
memories.  The  Lamp  is  such  a  comfort  to  me. 
I  hardly  know  what  I  should  do  without  it." 

Dear  Gladys  Slocum,  you  don't  miss  us  any 
more  than  we  do  you.  Come  home  as  often  as 
you  can,  please. 

Maria  Orozco  Cobb,  1917-18,  and  her  hus- 
band are  rejoicing  over  the  advent  of  their  dear 
little  son,  John  Lincoln  Cobb.  Our  loving- 
congratulations  to  parents  and  grandma. 

We  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  Martha  Hazelet 
Crooks,  '10,  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Hazelet 
Weis,  1913-14,  while  they  were  the  guests  of 
their  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Wagner.  Both  girls 
looked  the  picture  of  health  and  seemed  in  fine 
spirits.        Wrhile    here,    Josephine    Woodward 
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Rand,  '10,  entertained  her  classmates  at  a 
Washington's  Birthday  luncheon,  Mildred 
Goodall  Campbell,  '10,  and  Julia  Crafts  Sheri- 
dan, '10,  being  also  in  the  party.  Later  the 
girls  all  went  to  Mildred's  beautiful  new  home 
and  enjoyed  afternoon  tea. 

"Secretary  Gertrude  Moeller,"  '26,  took  two 
days  off  not  long  since,  and  ran  up  to  Boston 
for  a  visit  with  Eleanor  Butterworth,  '26.  Both 
girls  very  properly  paid  their  respects  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  Gertrude  is  assistant  secretary 
to  the  librarian  at  Yale  College  and  Eleanor 
is  working  with  and  for  the  State  Street  Trust 
Company,  Boston.  Both  girls  look  well  and 
consequently  very  happy.  From  them  we 
learned  that  Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  is  in  California 
for  the  winter  and  Frances  Hall,  '26,  is  a  pupil 
in  the  Yale  School  of  Music. 

It  is  seven  years  ago  that  Katherine  Van 
Fleet,  1919-20,  was  one  of  us  at  Lasell.  How 
distinctly  and  pleasantly  she  is  remembered  at 
the  school  home.  She  has  surely  made  good  in 
business  affairs.  In  a  note  just  received,  she 
refers  pleasantly  to  a  recent  call  at  the  school 
made  by  her  mother,  sister  and  aunt.  We  will 
let  her  tell  her  own  story :  "After  leaving 
Lasell  I  went  to  Columbia  University  to  con- 
tinue my  secretarial  course  and  then  secured 
the  position  as  private  secretary  to  the  State 
Auditor  of  Ohio  where  I  stayed  only  half  a 
year  as  I  had  to  be  away  from  home,  and 
mother  was  most  anxious  for  me  to  return,  as 
my  father,  who  died  in  1922,  was  not  at  all  well 
at  that  time. 

"After  being  at  home  for  a  short  time  I  was 
offered  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Mayor  of  Toledo,  in  whose  office  I  have  been 
ever  since. 

"I  enjoyed  meeting  Dr.  Winslow  again  last 
year  when  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  our 
Lasell  luncheon.  I  have  a  warm  feeling  for 
Lasell  and  hope  to  visit  there  some  day. 

"With  best  wishes  and  sincere  regards." 

Quickly  and  happily  did  Mrs.  McEdwards, 
Gene's  mother,  take  to  Lasell  and  we  to  her. 
Somehow  she  seemed  at  once  to  "belong."  Our 
one  regret  is  that  this  dear  mother  does  not 
live  nearer  so  that  we  might  see  her  oftener. 


Helen  Baird  Vance,  '14,  took  Lasell  in  on  her 
return  trip  from  the  West  Indies.  Her  dear 
little  son,  nine  years  of  age,  accompanied  her 
and  we  verily  believe  this  live  wire  visited  every 
nook  and  corner  of  "mother's  school."  Helen 
has  changed  very  little  in  looks  and  it  was  easy 
to  believe  her  to  be  as  happy  as  she  looked. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  are  extended  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Sawin  Tolman  over  the 
advent  of  their  little  son,  Daniel  Sawin  Tolman, 
3rd.  We  can't  exactly  place  him  on  our  future 
roster,  but  hope  that  he  will  locate  either  at 
Harvard  or  Tech  and  visit  us  often. 

At  last  that  busiest  of  busy  brides,  Elizabeth 
Frick  McKean,  '24,  sends  us  a  most  interesting- 
report  of  her  whereabouts  and  whatabouts. 
Here  is  her  word  for  it :  "Our  home  is  really 
adorable.  We  did  so  much  of  the  work  our- 
selves, finishing  woodwork  and  so  forth,  that 
we  doubly  appreciate  it.  You  know  we  had  it 
built  the  summer  before  we  were  married. 
We  drew  the  plans  and  my,  but  we  are  proud. 
I  hope  not  unduly  but  justly  so. 

"What  do  I  do  with  myself  all  day  long? 
Well,  some  time  during  the  day  I  walk  down 
to  Mother's.  I  often  am  my  father's  chauffeur. 
Last  spring  Hugh  and  I  walked  daily  part  way 
to  his  office.  Then  I  have  lately  painted  the 
gayest  porch  furniture  you  ever  saw.  The 
color  is  indescribable !  This  fall  I  was  head 
usher  at  the  missionary  convention  held  in  our 
church. 

"Before  Christmas  my  Sunday  School  Class 
dressed  dolls  for  all  the  little  girls  under  ten 
years  old  at  the  Children's  Home.  The  dolls 
were  sweet  and  I  was  certainly  proud  of  my 
girls.  They  met  here  many  evenings  and  how 
we  worked,  for  small  dolls  are  almost  as  hard 
to  fit  as  babies.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
preparing  a  play  by  Booth  Tarkington  to  give 
at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  Then,  too,  I  have 
to  be  President  of  The  World  Service  Guild 
for  Young  Women,  which  is  a  new  organiza- 
tion and  requires  quite  a  lot  of  time. 

"I  think  of  the  wonderful  days  at  Lasell 
much  more  often  than  my  silence  indicates. 
It  was  great  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  in 
Bangor  this  summer." 
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JOKES 


"Lux    against    us,"    sighed    the    Gold    Dust 
twins.  — Satyr. 


If  you  can't  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  the  age, 
laugh  at  the  age  of  the  jokes. 


Etta — "Have  you  a  safety-pin?" 

Lucy — "No — but    for    heaven's    sake,    why 

don't  you  invest  in  some?" 

Etta — "I   put   them   in   the   vest   instead   of 

invest  in  them. 


"Do  you  know  who's  in  a  hospital?" 

"Who?" 

"Sick  people."  — Beanpot. 


'Have  you  heard  the  high-hat  song." 
'Don't  tell  me — let  me  guess." 
'High  Hat  someone  Else  Before  I  Hat  you." 

— Satyr. 


Jr.— "Oh !   I  have  an  idea." 
Sr. — "Beginner's  luck." 


"Oh  !  Mamma,  I  saw  a  College  run  down." 
"Sh-sh,  Sarah  See,  they  always  are." 

— Columns. 


"The  professor  says  I  act  snippy." 
"What  did  you  do,  cut  his  classes?' 


-Banter, 
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FRE  NCH Y 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Hosiery  to  match 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 


PRICE 


$ 


10 


iorart 


169  TREMONT  ST. 


BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things  dear  to  the   heart   of    the   student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


O.  S.  REED 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  work 


V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 


\~€i/e£* 


TRADE    MARK    R£G.  U.S,  PAT.  OFF. 


ONE  STRAPS 

Silhouette  and   appliqued    effects  for   spring 

In  the  new  colors — also  black 

$8.50  to  $12.50 


%&•€**  $h 


V>S 


JI-H-Howe  s  -Schta 

POTtemont  St .    1ijO&E®n     378  Was/unglon  St. 
2359  Wa^huvjton  St..  ftwiun/ 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  {  jyjjg  [  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
3ersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving          Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

THORpa  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond  1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton    Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T-  O.  Metcaif  Company 


PRINTERS 


T)esi 


'&■ 


ners 


Tin 


*■ 


ravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcoch  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON   CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON  . 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WHOLESALE 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


"PURITY    ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761   WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  we  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                       PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT   OF   THE   ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,    Poultry,  Game,   Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,     Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

— Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sis. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY.  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 

HIKING,     SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO   VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 

Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 
Cotton— Wool— Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LASELL  GIRLS 

are  invited  to  make 
JAYS  their  Clothes 
Headquarters.  We  have 
THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
modest  prices. 

Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 
Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 
Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 
Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 
Riding  Togs,  Accessories 


BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 


Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 


E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 


Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Makes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 
THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 


THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH   PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving  Facials  Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring  Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .     Auburndale 

Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 


Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing  Water  Waving 

Manicuring  French  Curling 
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A  LONG  LANE 

The  late  afternoon  sun  was  slanting  its 
mellow  rays  through  the  pine  trees,  casting  a 
shimmer  of  light  over  the  rolling  waters  and 
tineing  to  a  warm  saffron  the  sails  of  a  small 
schooner  anchored  just  off  shore.  The  small, 
rounded  figure  of  a  girl  in  blue  was  wandering 
along  a  twisted  path  overlooking  the  rockbound 
coast  and  nonchalantly  swinging  as  she  went 
a  large  hat.  Slowly  she  walked  and  with 
bowed  head. 

Mary  Louise  Strattford  was  lost  in  remi- 
niscence. A  strange  Mona  Lisa-like  smile 
curved  her  lips,  a  mocking  sadness  filled  her 
eyes.  Mary  Lou  had  walked  this  path  just 
three  years  before.  She  had  been  twenty-two 
then  and  still  believed  that  life  was  kind.  How 
different  it  had  proved  to  be! 

Presently,  turning  from  the  trail,  she  melted 
into  the  gentle  glooms  of  the  pine  forest,  leav- 
ing the  roar  of  the  sea  and  the  calls  of  the 
fishermen  far  behind.  It  was  as  though  she 
had  stepped  into  another  world,  all  was  so 
peaceful  and  still;  silent,  too,  it  was,  except 
for  the  low  sighs  of  the  breeze  through  the 
dark  green  branches  and  the  occasional  call  of 
a  bird.  She  walked  hesitantly  across  the 
shaded  moss  and  stood  beside  a  gnarled  spruce, 
resting  her  hand  against  it  as  if  weary  and 
needing  support.  With  a  despairing  cry  she 
turned  her  face  upward,  as  seeking  help  from 
a  Power  above  humanity,  then  leaned  her  hot 
forehead  against  the  cool  bark.  Overhead  a 
gull  shrieked.  The  girl  stirred,  breathed 
deeply,  lifted  her  head  proudly  and  glided  on 
into  the  maze  of  dark  arches. 


A  half  hour's  walk  brought  her  to  a  clearing 
in  the  forest,  where  she  paused,  uncertain 
which  way  to  turn,  for  the  woods  had  changed 
considerably  since  she  had  last  been  there. 
Then,  glancing  to  one  side,  she  saw  a  leafy 
arch  formed  by  the  interlacing  of  boughs 
overhead.  Could  this  indeed  be  her  dear,  old 
lane,  the  "long  lane"  that  she  had  so  loved 
ever  since  her  girlhood?  She  walked  toward 
it  slowly,  afraid  lest  this  hope  be  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  her.  If  only  she  could 
walk  this  path  once  more,  before  the  door  of 
her  young  dreams  should  forever  close ! 

There  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  this 
noble  aisle — the  nave  of  their  cathedral — 
Gene's  and  hers.  Strange  and  wonderful  work 
of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  stretched 
away  a  long,  shady  trail,  some  five  or  six  feet 
wide,  a  needle  strewn  alley,  its  fragrant  leaf 
carpet  as  soft  as  down.  Flanked  on  both 
sides  by  trees,  like  Gothic  columns,  interlac- 
ing their  branches  above  in  a  high  vault 
through  which  the  light  of  heaven  sifted 
faintly,  it  extended  before  her  long,  straight, 
dim,  a  golden  light  far  ahead  luring  her  on 
into  the  distances. 

How  cool  it  was !  What  dear  memories  it 
held!  The  first  time  she  had  walked  down 
this  path  she  had  been  nineteen,  a  mere  child 
just  out  of  school,  bubbling  over  with  joy, 
happy  in  her  first  serious  love  affair.  And  he 
who  first  walked  down  this  lane  with  her,  who 
was  it  but  Gene,  tall,  strong  and  blond,  like  a 
Viking.  He  had  told  her  of  his  love  and  here 
they  had  kissed  one  day,  regardless  of  the 
rain  dripping  down  through  the  pines. 
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And  now  ?  Gene  was  still  faithful,  that  she 
must  admit,  and  she  was  still  fond  of  him.  He 
did  not  quite  satisfy  her  hunger  for  freedom, 
however,  being  decidedly  conventional  in  his 
notions  about  women,  and  would  expect  her 
to  settle  down  to  the  usual  domestic  routine. 
She  had  not  wanted  that.  That  is  why  she 
had  broken  their  engagment. 

Then,  too,  there  was  Tom.  He  was  interest- 
ing and  understanding,  but  never  having  been 
quite  able  to  realize  that  she  was  human,  had 
set  her  on  too  high  a  pedestal.  Dear  old  Tom, 
with  his  handsome,  laughing  face!  If  she 
chose  him  it  would  mean  leaving  her  family 
and  friends,  and  going  to  the  far  tropics  to 
live  at  an  army  post.  That  would  be  a  strange, 
romantic  life,  at  rather  a  sacrifice  to  domes- 
ticity. She  smiled  happily  when  she  remem- 
bered a  certain  September  afternoon  on  which 
they  had  walked  here  together.  She  had 
flirted  rather  cruelly.  Poor  Tom !  But  then 
she  had  believed   herself   in   love. 

The  last  time  -she  had  walked  down  this 
trail  was  now  three  years  ago.  She  had  then 
been  with  Edwin,  the  only  man  she  truly 
wanted — tall,  dark,  romantic,  and  sympathetic. 
All  that  she  admired  in  a  man  he  seemed  to  be. 
The  difference  was  that  Edwin  had  had  the 
advantage.  Clever,  sophisticated,  and  a  flirt, 
he  had  made  her  love  him.  Soon,  tiring  of 
her  sweetness,  he  had  left  her  alone,  while  he 
sought  new  adventure ;  and  they  had  parted  on 
just  such  an  afternoon  as  this.  He  had  taken 
her  hand  and  told  her,  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  that  he  was  going  around  the  world,  and 
did  not  know  just  when  he  would  be  back,  but 
that  he  wished  her  every  happiness.  She  had 
looked  at  him  intently  to  see  whether  a  shade, 
perhaps,  of  regret  might  not  darken  his  eyes, 
but  no,  they  had  been  too  well  hidden  by  black 
lashes,  and  his  mouth  had  been  expressionless. 
Proudly  she  had  hidden  the  hurt  in  her  own 
heart. 

These  subsequent  years  had  been  hard.  She 
had  led  a  gay  social  life,  had  travelled  and  had 
engaged  in  "social  service,"  as  they  called  it 
in  the  slums  of  Boston.  No  one  ever  knew 
what  an  ache,  how  keen  a  disappointment  em- 
bittered her  days. 


And  now,  back  here  she  had  wandered  to 
walk  down  the  dear,  long  lane  again  to  reopen 
those  old  hurts  in  her  heart  before  definitely 
closing  with  the  past.  Before  she  left  the 
place  today  she  would  decide  whether  to  marry 
Gene  or  Tom  !  It  would  probably  be  Gene. 
It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  her  possible  chil- 
dren to  subject  them  to  separation  from  all 
that  to  her  seemed  most  desirable  during  their 
formative  years.  Yes,  it  would  have  to  be 
Gene.  The  family  approved.  They  would 
object  to  the  inevitable  exile  if  she  should 
marry  Tom.  She  would  have  to  please  others 
since  she  could  not  please  herself.  Why  did 
life  have  to  be  so  unsatisfying!  But  then,  she 
could  be  quite  happy  with  Gene,  their  home 
and  their  family.  If  it  might  only  have  been 
Edwin — but  that — that  could  never  be  ! 

Almost  she  had  reached  the  end  of  the  lane. 
The  golden  light  was  growing  nearer.  Per- 
haps life  would  be  kinder  now  that  she  had 
made  her  decision.  A  stab  of  pain  twisted 
her  face,  leaving  behind  it  an  inscrutable  smile 
on  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes — the  smile  which 
had  charmed  so  many.  She  stopped  for  a 
brief  moment,  to  fight  back  the  tears  rushing 
to  her  eyes,  and  flung  back  her  head,  deter- 
mined to  fight  a  winning  battle.  A  look  of 
triumph,  of  dauntless  courage,  lighted  her 
face  as  she  stood  there,  her  decision  now  made, 
the  door  now  locked.  But — was  all  as  final  as 
that  ? 

The  tall,  dark  figure  of  a  man  loomed  in 
the  circlet  of  light.  She  gasped,  startled  by 
this  sudden  infringement  of  her  solitude. 
Then,  impelled  by  some  inexplicable  force,  she 
walked  slowly  toward  him.  Edwin !  A  sick- 
ening sensation  possessed  her.  Had  the  long, 
hard  struggle  been  in  vain  after  all?  Would 
life  always  thwart  her?  Her  world  reeled 
around  her. 

Mary  Lou  never  quite  knew  what  happened. 
She  believed  herself  scarcely  awake.  Edwin 
was  towering  above  her,  holding  her  hand  as 
he  had  long  before,  telling  her  that  he  had 
come  back — that  nothing  had  been  able  to 
satisfy  him,  that  he  loved  and  needed  her. 
That  he  could  not — would  not  give  her  up ! 
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There  was  light  at  the  end  of  the  dear,  dark 
lane,  light  and  joy  such  as  she  had  ceased  to 
dream  of.  Out  of  her  grief  had  come  a  great 
transfiguring  joy,  as  she  promised  to  walk  with 
him  henceforth  the  long  lane  of  life. 

Virginia  Clark,  '28. 


THE  BEST  LAID  PLANS? 

"If  ever  I  get  a  rise  out  of  anybody  it's  going 
to  be  tonight !"  stated  Joyce  Kilworth  as  she 
furiously  applied  a  huge  powder-puff  to  her 
bared  shoulders.  She  glanced  up  to  catch  her 
chum's  reflected  expression  in  the  mirror  .  As 
usual,  Mini's  face  showed  not  a  sign  of  sur- 
prise, for  she  was  well-acquainted  with  Joyce's 
temperamental  outbursts.  "What's  the  big 
idea?"  was  her  casual  rejoinder.  "Just,"  re- 
plied the  other,  with  some  vehemence,  "to  see 
if  I  can  knock  some  conceit  out  of  Jimmy 
Overton!"  "Better  try  and  see  if  you  can 
knock  some  out  of  yourself  first,"  asserted 
Mini,  making  a  mean  grimace  over  Joyce's 
head.  "Well  of  all  things!"  retorted  that 
offended  person,  "If  you  really  mean  that — 
all  right !  Just  the  same  it's  not  going  to  stop 
me  from  flirting  like  the  deuce  with  the  first 
man  I  meet  tonight,  who  might  pass  in  a 
crowd.  I'll  rush  him  'til  he  thinks  I've  fallen 
dead.  Then,  if  Jim  doesn't  start  a  little  in- 
ferno right  here  on  earth,  I  miss  my  guess." 
"Go  to  !"  answered  her  friend.  "Here's  wish- 
ing you  luck — only  I'd  laugh  if  he  turned  the 
tables  and  tried  the  trick  on  you."  "Blah !" 
laughed  Joyce,  "A  man  isn't  clever  enough 
for  that." 

"Say,"  said  Jim,  as  later  on  that  evening 
he  hustled  Joyce  into  his  car.  "Guess  where 
we're  going  before  we  make  the  Fraternity 
dance?"  "Heaven  or  the  police  station."  sur- 
mised Joyce,  without  much  discrimination. 
"Better  than  either — the  hockey  game,"  replied 
her  companion  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

The  third  and  last  period  in  the  hockey  game 
was  nearing  its  close.  Shouts  of  great  enthu- 
siasm went  up  all  around  the  arena — excite- 
ment ran  high.  The  teams  had  played  a  perfect 
game,  so  matchless  that  neither  had  scored  a 
point,  yet   competing  narrowly  all  the  while. 


Jim  bent  down  and  in  a  tense  whisper,  "Will 
you  bet,  Joyce?  I'd  like  to  make  it  my  'Torch 
Honor'  pin  against  your  Senior  pin."  She 
turned  with  a  queer  little  smile ;  she  had  never 
trifled  with  him  before,  "Why  how  absurd!" 
she  mused,  "I  wouldn't  bet  my  Senior  pin  for 
anything  in  the  world,"  and  she  laughed 
scornfully,  as  only  girls  can  when  they  have 
the  inclination.  It  had  the  desired  effect. 
"Squelched !"  murmered  Jim  with  conviction 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  quite  unsuccess- 
fully. "Hmm,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "what 
in  creation  does  she  mean  by  that  ?"  and  a  feel- 
ing of  keen  irritation  registered  plainly  on  his 
mind,  but  was  carefully  concealed  from  his 
face. 

****** 

"Oh,  man,  what  a  'knock-out'  orchestra!" 
declared  Don  Clayton  as  he  toddled  Joyce 
around  the  polished  floor  of  the  Fraternity 
House.  "Jim  dragged  them  up  from  New 
York,  you  know."  "Yes,"  acquiesced  Joyce, 
"he  informed  me  about  it  some  days  ago. 
But  tell  me,  whoever  suggested  candlelight 
for  the  house  tonight  ?  It's  terribly  attractive, 
I  think — makes  for  atmosphere."  "Oh,"  re- 
sponded Don  modestly,  "guess  I  mentioned 
something  about  that.     Glad  you  like  it." 

Don  considered  himself  pretty  lucky  that 
evening — to  come  'stag'  and  have  a  girl  like 
Joyce  'play  up'  to  his  'cutting  in'  about  every 
dance.  Of  course,  Jim  was  practically  his  best 
friend,  but  cuss  it,  couldn't  he  be  a  sport  ?  The 
fellows  were  always  trying  to  borrow  other 
Fraternity  men's  girls.  Anyway,  it  wouldn't 
do  a  'darn'  bit  of  harm  if  he  made  a  date  with 
her.  She  could  bust  it  after,  if  she  thought 
best.  Still,  he'd  have  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing made  it.  She  and  Jim  weren't  engaged 
at  least,  even  if  there  was  much  rumor  going 
around. 

Three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Over- 
ton and  Joyce  were  having  an  early  breakfast 
with  some  other  friends  at  a  restaurant  in 
town.  Jim  hadn't  been  saying  much  to  Joyce 
for  the  past  two  hours.  What  he  was  think- 
ing and  what  he  had  overheard  were  enough 
to  keep  a  man  silent  'til  he  found  out  all  the 
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'dope.'  Meanwhile  he  noticed  with  added  ex- 
asperation that  Joyce  was  having  a  very  'cute' 
time  with  Ned  Allen,  the  new  'pledge'  that 
happened  to  be  sitting  across  the  table  from 
them.  "When  are  you  going  to  be  through 
with  that  coffee,  Joyce?"  he  demanded  in  a 
rather  offended  voice.  "Why  the  hurry  ?"  she 
inquired  demurely.  "It's  about  time  we  were 
going,  that's  all!  I've  heaps  of  work  on  the 
basketball  game  tomorow." — Jim  was  mana- 
ger of  the  team.  "It's  strange  how  you  always 
remember  the  team  at  moments  when  I  feel 
exceptionally  disposed  to  forget  it,"  was 
Joyce's  slighting  reply.  Jim  continued  smok- 
ing his  cigarette  with  violent  energy.  Ned 
got  the  drift  and  having  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Jim's  disposition  when  it  was 
imposed  upon,  he  gracefully  managed  to  ex- 
cuse himself.  An  admirable  action,  indeed, 
befitting  a  'pledge'  when  he  desires  to  keep 
the  good  opinion  of  his  older  Fraternity 
brothers. 

"Now",  thought  Jim,  "here's  my  chance — 
I'll  try  her  out !  If  she's  really  sick  of  me, 
she'll  come  out  with  it  when  I  give  her  a 
'heavy  line'  on  my  friend,  Dot  MacAllister. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  I'd 
stuck  to  Dotty  anyway,  instead  of  giving  her 
the  'out,'  when  I  met  Joyce." 

He  began  by  introducing  a  supposedly  long 
thought  out  confession.  Joyce  didn't  show 
much  sign  of  attention  at  first.  However,  he 
couldn't  be  sure  what  effect  it  was  having,  as 
long  as  she  kept  her  eyes  turned  away.  He 
tried  to  get  in  every  painful  detail  of  his  first, 
ardent  love  affair  with  the  unsurpassed  Dot, 
daughter  of  an  extremely  well-known,  pros- 
perous professional  man.  "Oh,  Lord !"  he 
exclaimed  to  himself  midway  in  his  narrative, 
"What  if  she  takes  this  all  wrong?  Gosh!  I 
feel  like  a  cad!  If  she'd  only  look  a  little  bit 
hurt — I'd  tell  her  the  reason  I  started  the 
blamed  story. — Gee,  it  would  be  unholy  if  she 
actually  didn't  care!"  In  his  effort  to  make 
the  account  sound  realistic,  it  appeared  more 
serious  than  it  positively  ever  had  been.  To 
Joyce's    sensitive    mind    it    was    only    obvious 


that  she  had  ruined  a  perfectly  wonderful 
romance  between  Dot  and  Jim  by  arriving  on 
the  scene  just  at  a  fatal  moment.  He  must 
have  really  loved  this  MacAllister  person — 
fancy  going  with  a  girl  five  years ;  being  satis- 
fied with  her  for  that  long;  visiting  at  her 
summer  home ;  knowing  her  intimately  and  not 
falling  for  anyone  else  in  the  meantime.  How 
ridiculous  that  he  could  give  anything  but  his 
second  best  to  a  girl  he  went  with  afterwards. 

Silently  they  rode  home  in  the  car  together. 
The  chill  grey  dawn  seemed  to  be  revealing  a 
cold,  cruel  world  to  Joyce,  as  she  sat  huddled 
in  a  weary  mass  as  far  away  from  Jim  as 
possible.  "For  the  love  of  Mike,"  Jim  was 
repeating  to  himself  for  the  fourteenth  time, 
"why  doesn't  she  say  something.  She  must 
be  as  disgusted  with  me  as  she  would  be  with 
a  low-down  cur  who  had  insulted  her.  And 
to  think,  she  doesn't  care  enough  to  even  speak 
to  me." 

On  reaching  the  door  she  turned  to  bid 
good-bye  with  a  perfectly  self-possessed  cold- 
ness that  he  couldn't  possibly  melt.  "I  hope 
you  understand  why  I  told  you,"  he  apologized 
pathetically.  "Oh,  certainly,"  she  returned 
with  high  dignity.  "I  understand  only  too  well, 
for  I'm  in  a  very  similar  situation  with  a  dar- 
ling boy  I  met  when  I  was  sixteen. — Such 
things  will  happen,  you  know. — Very  painful 
and  all  that. — -Oh,  yes !  Well,  I  had  a  marvelous 
time  at  the  dance,  Jim,  and  remember  me  to 
Don  when  you  see  him  tomorrow,  won't  you  ?" 
"All  right,"  he  replied  in  a  tragic  voice,  "Good 
night,  Joyce."  He  couldn't  say  any  more — the 
lump  in  his  throat  was  becoming  unmanage- 
able. The  door  closed  softly  behind  him  with 
a  too  final  concluding  click  to  the  lock. 

Blinded  with  tears  and  striving  bravely  to 
stifle  her  sobs,  Joyce  hurried  upstairs  to  her 
room.  Flinging  herself  mournfully  on  the  bed, 
she  passionately  wept  out  the  bitter  dregs  of 
her  defeat.  Was  she  the  silly  fool  who  had 
boasted  that  she  was  "going  to  knock  conceit 
out  of  somebody?"  Oh,  the  pity  of  it — -every- 
thing was  spoiled — everything — she  could  never 
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act  the  same  with  Jim  again.     Jim,  whom  she  of  frogs.     Only  the  dim  outline  of  the  shore 

had  admired  and  liked  better  than  any  other  was  now  visible,  with  the  tall  trees  acting  as 

man  she  had  ever  met  or  maybe  ever  would  sentinels,  while  over  their  heads  the  evening 

meet.  Edith  Thorpe,  '27.  star  shone  forth.  Mary  Harris,  '27 


A  PAUSE 

Cool  in  the  twilight  of  springtime 
Where  the  woods  meet  the  habit  of  man, 
By  the  old   wall   covered   by  mosses 
Dance  the  nimble-hoofed  children  of  Pan. 

Wild  is  the  call  of  the  music 

As  it  drifts  on  the  wandering  breeze, 

Faster  and   faster  the  dancing 

As  inspired  by  the  nymphs  of  the  trees. 

Madness — frenzied    exuberance — 

The  rush  of  quick  blood  through  the  veins, 

The  children  of  Nature  are  sporting 

To  the  sound  of  fantastic  refrains. 

The   pageant   of   revels   is   ceasing, 
The   last  echo  rings   through  the  glen. 
The   spell   of   the  satyrs   is  broken — 
The  dancers  remember  they're  men. 

Dorothy  Jane  Smith,  '28. 


GLIMPSES 

A  lone  black  crow 

Winging  its  way 

Across  the  sunset 

At  the  close  of   day 

Like   a  lone  black  pine 

'Gainst  a  flaming  sky 

A   black  speck — gone 

Eternity —  Betty   Whitney,  '29. 


A  SUNSET 

I  turned  my  canoe  westward  and  was  start- 
led by  the  glaring  sunset.  The  sun  appeared 
as  a  huge  ball  of  fire,  turning  the  very  sky 
into  vivid  scarlet  flames.  The  lake  shimmered 
rose.  As  I  watched  the  sun  slowly  descended 
and  now  only  half  of  it  could  be  seen  above  the 
horizon,  silently  disappearing  from  my  eager 
eyes.  As  I  watched,  the  whole  sky  seemed  to 
turn  into  pastel  shades  of  rose  down  to  the 
delicate  pink  clouds  which  drifted  lazily  by. 
They,  too,  seemed  to  go  from  view  and  now 
only  streaks  of  violet  changing  to  long  paths 
of  purple  lingered.  From  the  marshes  nearby 
a  red-winged  blackbird's  call  purred  the  air, 
which  seemed  to  start  the  melodious  quartet 


A  MATTER  OF  IRONY 

Brown  hair,  deep,  brown,  dreamy  eyes,  tall 
and  thin,  that  was  Austin  Whitney.  Always 
very  well  dressed,  the  latest  sport  clothes,  and 
usually  seen  riding  about  in  a  low  Cadillac, 
either  alone  or  more  often  with  some  girl 
or  couple.  Everyone  in  town  knew  Austin, 
everyone  on  the  campus  at  Yale  knew  him,  he 
was  a  boy  they  all  liked,  if  only — ■!  There  was 
always  that  "if" — and  in  Austin's  case,  they 
all  said,  "You  can't  help  liking  him,  but  if  only 
he  would  stop  drinking  and  get  down  to  work. 
He's  worthless."  Austin  was  an  orphan,  his 
mother  and  father  both  dying  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  leaving  him  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune which  he  had  come  into  on  his  last  birth- 
day when  he  was  twenty-one.  "It  was  too 
bad,"  many  would  sigh,  "because  now  he'll 
always  have  plenty  and  never  need  to  earn  any 
money." 

Austin's  best  friend  and  roommate  was  Bob 
Richardson.  The  boys  were  both  juniors  at 
Yale  and  both  popular,  although  Bob  really  did 
some  work  and  was  elected  president  of  his 
club.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  the  two 
boys  never  mentioned  in  their  long  talks  late 
at  night  before  the  fireplace  and  that  was  the 
name  Joe  Braddock.  Joe  was  the  girl  Austin 
loved  and  Joe  loved  him,  only  she  thought  he 
was  worthless  and  told  him.  Bob  also  loved 
her.  Joe  wrote  to  both  of  the  boys,  but  it  was 
Austin  to  whom  she  should  have  written  her 
letters  of  encouragement  and  hope.  But  she 
didn't — and  so  at  mid-year's  Austin  flunked 
out  of  Yale.  He  went  home  and  played  around 
the  rest  of  the  year,  then  realized  how  useless 
he  was  and  decided  to  buckle  down  and  make 
something  of  himself.  He  told  Joe  his  plans 
and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  But  again  she 
claimed  he  was  worthless  and  could  never 
settle  down — and  though  she  loved  him,  said 
she  couldn't  believe  in  him — and  so   refused 
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him.  Bob  went  on  and  graduated  and  when 
he  came  home,  he  and  Joe  were  engaged. 

Austin  lived  with  Lord  Harry,  his  dear  old 
uncle  who  loved  him  so,  but  also  said  he  was 
lazy  and  shiftless.  He  was  furious  when 
Austin  flunked  out  of  college  and  told  him  he 
was  the  most  worthless  fellow  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  really  wanted  to  help  the  boy  but 
instead  of  encouraging  him,  he  discouraged 
him.  Austin  loved  a  good  time  and  many  a 
night  staggered  upstairs  after  an  exceedingly 
good  dance.  But  once  too  often !  Lord  Harry 
lost  his  temper  and  said  enough  was  enough 
and  that  he  must  get  out  the  next  day.  Austin 
did  repent  and  apologized  to  his  uncle  and  told 
him  if  he  would  give  him  another  chance  he'd 
not  make  such,  a  fool  of  himself.  But  the  old 
man  was  proud.  It  was  that  day  that  Austin 
learned  of  Joe's  engagement  to  Bob,  his  room- 
mate. The  only  girl  he  loved — the  only  friend 
he'd  ever  had !  Now  they  were  to  be  married. 
Couldn't  believe  in  him — shiftless,  lazy,  never 
amount  to  much — Joe  had  told  him  these 
things.  Lord  Harry  thought  the  same  thing, 
they  all  did,  so  Austin  packed  and  left  Albany. 

He  started  to  look  elsewhere  for  happiness. 
He  traveled  here  and  there  and  finally  went 
to  California.  He  had  a  job,  but  soon  lost  it, 
because  he  was  always  day-dreaming  and  wast- 
ing his  time ;  useless,  they  said  of  him.  He 
wrote  home  and  told  Lord  Harry  and  Bob 
where  he  was,  but  no  word  of  encouragement 
from  either  of  them,  and  Joe,  his  inspiration, 
married !  Again  he  drank,  and  traveled  back 
and  forth  along  the  coast,  staying  a  month 
here,  two  weeks  there  and  so  on,  until  his  name 
became  famous.  The  young,  handsome  Austin 
J.  Whitney,  popular  and  a  good  sport,  but  al- 
ways it  was  added  lazy  and  really  worthless. 
He  had  become  accustomed  to  it.  Every  one 
expected  him  to  do  nothing  but  spend  his  for- 
tune, and  be  a  failure  at  anything  else  he 
attempted.  Joe, — Joe, — if  only  she  had  be- 
lieved in  him,  but  she  hadn't ;  no  one  had. 
Twenty- four  and  no  outlook  on  life  except 
play.  He  hated  himself  for  letting  every  one 
down  him.  He  hated  every  one — he  became 
cynical. 


He  traveled ;  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America  and  here  he  learned  of  his  lost  for- 
tune. Penniless  and  in  South  America !  He 
wouldn't  write  Lord  Harry  for  help.  He 
would  work,  he  could  do  it.  But  Austin  was 
as  famous  in  South  America  as  he  had  been 
in  California.  He  had  been  there  a  year  and 
everyone  knew  of  young  Whitney  and  his 
money  and  looks,  but  nothing  else.  No  one 
would  give  him  a  chance.  There  had  been 
many  who  hadn't  trusted  the  young  American, 
but  had  seemed  to  be  his  friends ;  they  liked 
his  cars,  his  parties,  etc;  but  now — all  turned 
against  him.  No  one  would  give  him  a  chance ! 
No  one  ever  had.  They  had  always  told  him  he 
was  dull — he  had  no  brains,  and  he  believed 
it.  What  could  he  do  now?  Looks  wouldn't 
get  him  any  place.  He  was  alone  and  friend- 
less in  a  friendless  country.  Blase  he  had 
always  seemed,  but  no  one  knew  he  was  actu- 
ally afraid  of  himself,  afraid  to  attempt  any- 
thing, because  no  one  had  ever  trusted  him, 
had  faith  in  him  and  encouraged  him  to  do 
better.  He  had  no  one!  A  poor  little  rich 
boy  he  had  been,  now  a  poor  little  poor  boy.  He 
dreamed  he  turned  large  swamps  into  success- 
ful rubber  plantations,  but  never  actually  put 
his  dreams  into  words,  plans.  He  was  afraid 
to  try,  he  didn't  trust  his  own  ability. 

He  finally  obtained  a  position  on  a  news- 
paper, but  this  did  not  pay  him  much.  He 
bought  a  small  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  hired  a  little  native  girl  to  keep  it 
for  him.  Patsy  loved  Mr.  Austin  and  would 
clean  his  hut  and  cook  his  meals  and  worship 
every  step  he  made.  Austin  didn't  notice  the 
girl  for  awhile,  but  as  the  days  passed,  Patsy 
lost  some  of  her  shyness  and  came  in  and 
talked  to  him,  sometimes  sitting  on  the  porch, 
singing  her  native  songs  in  her  sweet,  clear 
voice,  on  nights  when  all  seemed  hopeless  to 
him.  The  stillness  of  the  great  trees,  the  lap 
of  the  waves  as  they  beat  against  the  shore, 
and  Patsy's  sweet  songs  would  soothe  him  and 
he'd  forget  his  own  troubles  and  fall  to  day- 
dreaming again.  He  told  the  girl  of  his  plans, 
and  she,  ignorant  as  she  was,  saw  the  good  in 
this  young  man  and  encouraged  him  to  put 
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his  plans  into  action.  He  worked  nights  and 
became  so  interested  in  them,  he  fell  down  on 
his  newspaper  work  and  was  again  discharged. 
Patsy's  father,  too,  had  learned  of  the  girl's 
love  for  the  young  American  and  he  had  im- 
mediately married  her  to  a  young  native  who 
had  always  wanted  the  girl.  Austin  didn't 
attempt  to  get  anyone  else  to  care  for  his  cot- 
tage— she  had  been  his  only  friend,  the  only 
person  in  all  his  life  who  had  believed  in  him, 
and  now  she,  too,  had  gone.  He  moved,  ob- 
tained a  position  and  lost  it  again,  due  to  his 
own  laziness  and  shiftlessness.  He  could  have 
done  better,  but  who  cared?  He  had  no  one 
to  work  for — to  strive  for ! 

Again  Austin  determines  to  overcome  his 
weak  will,  to  win,  but  his  fear  tells  him  he 
can't — whatever  he  attempts  will  be  valueless 
and  a  failure.  He  wanders  about,  until  in 
despair  he  takes  a  job  on  a  rubber  plantation. 
Here  he  works  hard  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  learns  all  about  the  growing  of  the 
trees,  to  the  making  of  rubber.  He  reads  and 
actually  takes  an  interest  in  it.  He  remem- 
bers the  plans  he  had  already  made  when  Patsy 
had  so  encouraged  him,  and  so  in  his  idle 
moments  he  dreams  and  invents.  For  five 
years  he  works  on  the  plantation,  sometimes 
working  on  his  invention,  sometimes  losing 
faith  and  drifting  along.  He  makes  no 
friends — he  trusts  no  one.  No  one  had  ever 
trusted  him — so  he  stays  alone.  He  never 
hears  from  Joe,  Bob  or  Lord  Harry.  He  loses 
all  touch  with  his  old  friends,  his  old  life.  He 
is  still  young — thirty-three.  He  works,  dreams 
and  works.  His  invention  is  finally  finished, 
and  he  sends  it  to  Washington.  For  days  he 
waits  for  his  reply — had  it  been  successful? 
Why  didn't  he  hear  from  them?  He  grows 
restless,  nervous,  and  starts  drinking  again. 
Austin  had  planned  on  this.  If  this  was  suc- 
cessful then  he  had  won  over  himself — he 
would  be  able  to  go  home  and  show  he  was  not 
a  failure.  If  it  proved  no  good — then  he  him- 
self would  be  a  failure — as  his  friends  had 
always  told  him.  A  month — still  no  answer. 
He  told  his  employer  what  he  had  done,  but 
he  only  laughed  at  Austin  and  asked  him  what- 


ever made  him  think  he  was  a  genius.  No 
encouragement — no  friend  to  go  to.  He 
couldn't  eat — he  couldn't  sleep.  This  meant 
everything  to  him.  Liquor  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  satisfy  him.  Finally  he  became  ill — 
his  health  was  broken.  He  had  abused  him- 
self and  he  took  the  fever  which  is  so  sus- 
ceptible in  South  America.  And  after  days 
of  hope  and  discouragement,  he  gives  up 
fighting  it,  and  dies,  friendless  and  alone  in  the 
world — a  failure  to  himself  and  a  worthless, 
useless  fellow  to-  others.  The  lack  of  human 
faith  had  ruined  and  finally  killed  a  boy,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  worthy  citizen. 
Six  months  after  his  death,  Washington  tells 
of  the  great  invention  of  one  Austin  J.  Whit- 
ney, whose  address  was  lost,  but  when  finally 
found  the  man  was  dead,  and  of  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  world  and  man- 
kind. Mary  Harris,  '27. 


A  BOX  OF  CANDY 

"Oh,  look,  Betty!  My  roommate's  got  a 
package.  I  wonder  what  it  is.  Do  you  sup- 
pose it's  that  box  of  candy  she  said  Jim  was 
going  to  send  her?  Let's  go  and  get  it,  shall 
we?" 

Suiting  her  action  to  her  words,  Barbara, 
her  roommate's  "special  package"  slip  in  her 
hand,  hurried  to  the  post-office  window,  fol- 
lowed by  her  not  unwilling  friend,  and  was 
soon  the  proud  possessor  of  a  large  box,  with 
which  she  ascended  the  stairs  followed  by  the 
envious  glances  of  her  less  fortunate  classmates. 

"Come  on  in,  Betty,"  she  said,  when  she 
reached  her  room,  "and  shut  the  door,  and 
we'll  open  the  box.  Ruth  said  before  she  went 
that  I  could  open  any  packages  that  came  for 
her,  so  that  if  they  contained  perishable  stuff 
or  anything  like  that,  I  could  take  care  of  them. 
Oh,  look !"  she  cried  in  high  excitement,  as 
her  eager  fingers  pulled  off  the  covering,  and 
a  beautiful  box  came  to  view.  "Just  look  at 
that  box !  Betty,  did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  beautiful  in  all  your  life?  Oh,  here's  the 
card-uh-huh-yes,  it's  from  Jim.  I  thought 
so.     Isn't  he  just  marvelous  to  send  her  a  box 
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like  this?  He  certainly  must  love  her.  Now 
who's  coming?"  she  asked,  frowning  at  the 
interruption  as  the  door  opened.  Then  as  she 
saw  that  it  was  four  of  her  best  friends,  "Oh, 
it's  you !"  she  said.  "Come  on  in  and  look  at 
this  perfectly  wonderful  box  of  candy  Jim 
sent  Ruth.    Isn't  it  just  too  lovely  for  words  ?" 

There  followed  a  general  hubbub  such  as  is 
common  among  young  boarding  school  girls, 
the  talk  being  plentifully  besprinkled  with  those 
words  so  dear  to  a  young  girl,  "darling,"  "gor- 
geous," "adorable,"  "precious,"  and  others  of 
the  same  type. 

Finally  some  one  cried,  "Let's  see  the  in- 
side." There  was  comparative  quiet  for  an 
instant,  while  every  girl  looked  eagerly  at  Bar- 
bara, on  whom  lay  the  responsibility  of  opening 
the  box. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  doubtfully. 
"Do  you  suppose  we  ought  to  ?  I'm  dying  to 
see  the  inside  just  as  much  as  you — but  after 
all,  it's  Ruth's  box." 

"Oh,  Ruth  wouldn't  care!"  said  Betty 
quickly,  and  the  rest  agreed.  No,  Ruth 
wouldn't  care — she  was  just  that  sort.  When- 
ever she  had  anything  she  wanted  to  share  it 
with  all  her  friends.  That  was  one  reason  she 
had  so  many  friends. 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Barbara  at  length. 
"We'll  just  open  it  to  see  what  it  looks  like." 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  cover  was  off  and 
the  girls  were  gazing  at  the  top  layer  of  candy. 

"Oh!"  they  gasped,  then  were  silent  for  a 
moment.  Then,  "Isn't  it  too  beautiful?"  "Did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  lovely?"  and  "Goody ! 
can't  you  just  taste  it!" 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  sight  to  a  school- 
girl's eye.  Row  after  row  of  rich,  brown 
chocolates  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Many  of 
them  wrapped  in  colored  papers,  yielded  so 
delicious  an  odor,  that  they  made  the  mouth 
water. 

"I'm  going  to  take  one,"  said  Jane.  "If 
Ruth  asks  where  it  went,  you  can  tell  her  I 
took  it."  And  she  picked  out  the  biggest 
chocolate  in  the  box  and  popped  it  into  her 
mouth. 


It  was  too  much  to  expect  the  other  girls 
not  to  follow  suit.  One  by  one  they  helped 
themselves  to  the  largest  and  prettiest  candies, 
and  eagerly  ate  them,  licking  their  chops  and 
singing  the  praises  of  the  candy,  the  box,  the 
sender  and  the  owner.  Of  course  one  choco- 
late led  to  another,  and  soon  the  whole  top 
layer  had  disappeared. 

"Oh,  we  mustn't  eat  another  one !"  said 
Barbara,  feeling  keenly  this  disloyalty  to  her 
absent  roommate.  "I'm  going  to  put  them  away 
now." 

But  just  as  she  started  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
the  door  opened  and  a  crowd  of  other  girls 
came  in. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  making  so  much 
noise  about?"  they  asked.  "Did  some  one  get 
some  candy  ?" 

Then  they  saw  it,  and  all  pounced  on  it  with 
the  same  thought. 

"Oh,  but  they're  Ruth's."  Barbara  started 
to  protest,  but  then  she  remembered  that  she 
and  her  friends  had  just  been  eating  it.  How 
then,  could  she  refuse  to  let  these  newcomers 
have  some  too  ? 

Well,  of  course  the  box  was  shamelessly 
emptied  in  a  very  short  time,  and  soon  after, 
the  girl's  left  to  go  to  their  various  classes  or 
duties. 

Barbara,  left  alone,  gazed  ruefully  at  the 
empty  box.  What  would  Ruth  say?  Oh, 
why  had  she  opened  it?  But  how  could  she 
help  it,  if  all  those  girls — no,  not  girls,  she 
thought  savagely,  not  girls — pigs — -if  all  those 
pigs  had  taken  Ruth's  candy.  Was  it  her 
fault  ?  Yet  in  spite  of  all  her  reasonings,  it 
was  a  miserable  girl  that  awaited  Ruth's  re- 
turn that  night. 

When  Ruth  had  not  arrived  at  eight  o'clock, 
Barbara  began  to  get  rather  worried.  At  half 
past  eight  she  had  a  telephone  call  from  her. 

"I've  decided  to  stay  here  tonight,"  said 
Ruth,  "and  make  a  week  end  of  it.  I'll  be  back 
tomorrow  in  time  for  classes.  Be  a  good  girl 
while  I'm  gone.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Jim  said  he 
sent  a  box  of  candy.  Did  it  get  there  all 
right  ?" 
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"Why — er — yes,"  said  Barbara,  rather 
weakly. 

"So  she  already  knows  she  got  one,"  she 
thought.  "Now,  what  is  she  going  to  think 
when  she  finds  that  it's  all  gone.  I  wonder  if 
I'd  better  tell  her  now  and  get  it  over  with." 

But  Ruth  was  still  talking.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "Jim  says  he  bought  a  box  for  me  and 
one  for  my  roommate  too.  Wasn't  that  dar- 
ling of  him?  Of  course  he  doesn't  know  you, 
so  he  addressed  it  to  me.  But  he's  given  me 
mine — and  that  one  is  yours,  so  you  can  open 
it  and  eat  it  any  time  you  want  to.  I  thought 
you  might  want  it  tonight  as  long  as  you're 
all  alone  there." 

"Oh,"  said  Barbara,  faintly,  and  that  was 
all.  She  sat  in  a  daze  while  her  roommate 
finished  the  conversation  and  said  good-bye. 
Not  until  she  had  hung  up  the  receiver  did 
she  realize  that  she  hadn't  even  said,  "Thank 
you."  Oh,  well,  she  would  make  up  for  it 
some  other  time.  And  she  really  would  try  to 
be  nicer  to  Ruth  in  the  future  than  she  had 
ever  been  before. 

As  she  went  to  sleep  that  night,  she  thought 
over  the  events  of  the  day. 

"Anyway,  the  chocolates  were  awfully  good," 
she  thought,  "and  Ruth  really  is  a  dear." 

Then   she   fell   asleep.      Lucille  Paul,  '28. 


LOST   IN  A   SNOW  STORM 

It  was  nearing  twilight,  and  a  purple  gloom 
had  spread  its  cloak  o'er  the  great,  solemn 
woods,  shadows  of  whose  giant  pines  inter- 
laced in  a  bewildering  labyrinth  that  beckoned 
the  roamer  to  penetrate  into  its  mysteries.  At 
intervals  the  soft  thud  of  snow,  falling  from 
the  laden  branches  of  the  trees,  broke  the  dead 
silence  which  else  pervaded  the  forest.  All 
seemed  to  lie  moveless,  waiting — waiting  as 
for  some  impending  doom. 

It  was  hard  to  push  a  way  through  these 
woods.  The  snow  was  moist  and  heavy,  clog- 
ging the  snow-shoes  of  the  traveling  foot,  and 
often  small  twigs,  unseen,  because  half  hidden 
under  the  heavy  blanket  of  snow,  would  halt 
progress  abruptly.  This  I  found  discourag- 
ing and  fatiguing.     Yet   I  must  push  forward 


in  order  to  reach  camp  before  nightfall.  Each 
tree  seemed  to  my  excited  imagination  to 
shelter  some  hidden  evil,  and  I  could  fancy 
some  fantastic  form  ready  to  leap  upon  me 
from  behind  at  any  moment.  Would  I  never 
reach  the  edge  of  this  terrifying  wood ! 

On  and  on  I  pushed,  making,  however,  but 
slow  progress,  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  ground 
and  hoping  soon  to  find  myself  in  the  open. 
As  I  plodded  on  a  small  flake  flew  in  my  eye, 
probably  fallen  from  an  overhanging  limb,  I 
thought.  But  then  I  noticed  that  more  were  fol- 
lowing, and  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  path,  I 
saw  in  front  of  me  a  gossamer  veil  of  the 
things  slowly  sifting  through  the  rather  thickly 
interwoven  twigs  and  branches  above.  If  this 
should  increase,  it  might  block  the  path  to  my 
destination.  Hoping  to  avoid  such  a  happen- 
ing, I  tried  to  hurry  onward,  but  only  to 
stumble  over  a  hidden  rock,  dislodging  snow 
again,  this  time  from  overhead,  which  slipped 
down  my  neck  and  sleeves,  adding  to  my  dis- 
comfort, lest  it  prove  a  real  storm  ;  and  as  if 
in  answer  to  my  fears,  faster  and  faster  the 
tiny  flakes  came  until  they  shut  me  in  like  a 
wavering  wall,  cutting  me  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Anxiously  now,  for  I  began  to  be 
afraid  in  earnest,  I  bent  to  the  task  of  travers- 
ing this  threatening  wood,  noticing  as  I' did  so 
the  gloom  was  gathering,  and,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  already  twilight.  With  each  step  I  took 
the  forest  grew  darker.  Suddenly  it  came  to 
me  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  in  which 
direction  the  camp  lay,  and  by  now  the  fast 
falling  flakes  had  wholly  obliterated  the  path, 
which  had  before  been  but  slightly  marked,  be- 
cause of  the  previously  fallen  snow.  With  this 
realization  came  the  sickening  feeling  that  I 
was  lost.  Surely  some  one  from  camp  would 
come  out  with  a  lantern,  whose  rays  could 
pierce  this  terrible  white  wall,  and  help  me  to 
find  my  way  out. 

Blindly  I  groped  my  way  forward,  stagger- 
ing under  the  clogging  weight  of  the  snow 
about  my  ankles,  when  suddenly  there  loomed 
before  me  a  great  white  bulk  whose  nature  I 
could  not  distinguish.  On  closer  inspection  I 
found  it  to  be  an  abandoned  ranger's  hut,  or 
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possibly  that  of  some  solitary  camper  accus- 
tomed to  living  alone  in  this  forest.  Rejoic- 
ingly I  forced  the  door  open,  to  do  which  took 
a  strong  effort  because  of  the  drifted  snow, 
and  entering  found  myself  in  a  comfortable- 
looking  room.  It  seemed  to  have  served  the 
occupant  as  bedroom,  parlor,  kitchen,  and  din- 
ing-room combined.  On  the  shelf  over  the 
fireplace  were  various  cooking  utensils,  cov- 
ered with  dust,  and  in  the  corner  stood  an  old 
cobwebby  broom.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
a  bare  wooden  table,  several  straight  wooden 
chairs,  a  rocking  chair,  which  showed  ad- 
vanced age,  and  a  cot,  evidently  unoccupied  for 
some  time,  as  one  could  easily  tell  by  its 
rusty  springs,  dusty  mattress,  and  general  look 
of  utter  disuse. 

Slightly  dazed  from  my  battle  with  the 
storm,  and  the  unexpected  relief  of  this  shelter, 
I  did  not  immediately  grasp  the  nature  of  my 
situation;  but  after  I  had  wandered  aimlessly 
around  the  room  several  times,  the  thought 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  unless  someone 
found  me,  I  might  perish  alone  in  this  hut. 
To  be  sure  there  was  a  small  pile  of  wood 
which  I  could  use  for  a  fire,  had  I  only  had 
matches ;  and  there  were  cooking  utensils,  had 
I  only  had  food  materials.  Despairingly,  I 
sat  down  and  waited — for  what?  I  did  not 
know ;  but  I  had  some  faint  hope  that  a  party 
might  be  searching  for  me  at  this  very  minute. 
Presently  I  stretched  my  weary  body  on  the 
cot,  feeling  utterly  exhausted.  When'  I  finally 
awoke,  I  did  not  know  how  many  hours  I  had 
lain  there,  but  I  found  my  every  limb  so  stiff 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move.  A  flow 
of  sunshine  came  streaming  in  through  the  one 
window.     The  storm  had  ceased. 

But  how  to  reach  camp !  Even  now  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  in  which  direction  to  go. 
While  I  sat  thinking  over  the  matter,  the  door 
flew  open,  and  following  a  gust  of  cold  wind, 
in  came  my  father  with  several  other  lumber- 
men. The  reunion  was  a  happy  one,  for  even 
though  I  was  greatly  frightened,  my  father 
was  more  so,  for  he  had  been  able  to  see  for 
me  no  other  fate  than  to  perish  in  the  snow. 

Bernice  Williams,  '28. 


IN  MY  HEART 

In  my  heart  the   fairies   play 
Laughing  all  the  live-long  day. 
There  they  romp  through  fields  of  clover 
Drinking  dew   from  cups   fill  over. 
Happy  little  folk  are  they, 
Laughing  all  the  live-long  day. 


COLORS  FOR  YOU 

Flame  from  the  sunset  sky 

And  silver  from  the  crystal  stream, 
Blue   from  the  heavens  on  high 

And  gold  from  a  sun's  bright  beam, 
Crimson    from    the    petaled   rose 

And  black  from  the  midnight  pine. 
All  these  for  you,  dear,  take  them, 

And  make  them  thine. 

Frances  C.  Robertson, 


'29. 


TO   A   CHINA   DOG 

Oh,  little  china  doggie 

With  heart   and  soul   so   cold, 

With  nose  and   feet   so  shiny  black 

And  spots  so  shiny  gold, 

With  floppy  ears   and   floppy   tail 

Of  collie  pedigree — 

I  wonder  where  you  came  from 

Before  you   came  to  me. 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 


SENIOR  REALIZATION 

"The  end  is  too  much  with  us. 
Late  and  soon,  getting  and  spending, 
We  lay  waste  our  hours. 
Little   we   appreciate   this   school   of   ours." 

Apologies   to    Wordszuorth. 

The  above  is  a  rather  shameless  parody  on 
a  beautiful  sonnet,  but  fits  exactly  with  the 
thoughts  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

There  are  three  things  which  have  provoked 
this  pensive  mood  of  mine.  First,  I  am  a 
Senior ;  second,  spring  is  here  and  close  on 
its  heels  follows  graduation ;  third,  this  means 
parting  from  friends  and  girlhood. 

All  winter  long  we  have  looked  ahead  to 
June.  It  has  been  our  one  aim,  our  ultimate 
goal,  and  now  that  we  are  steadily  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  our 
desire,  we  doubt  a  little  that  we  are  as  anxious 
to  complete  our  school  career  as  we  once 
thought. 
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Encircled  as  we  have  been  by  friends  and 
carefree  occupations,  we  have  not  appreciated 
to  the  full  all  the  joys  of  this  life.  I  am  not 
asking  the  Sophomores  or  even  the  Juniors  to 
appreciate  how  we  Seniors  feel  now  at  this 
time  of  year.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  con- 
ceive the  fevered  attempt  to  crowd  into  these 
last  two  months  everything  that  has  been  so 
ordinary  to  us  until  now  that  we  realize  it  is 
lo  be  taken  from  us.  That  feeling  will  come 
for  them  in  their  time. 

In  vain  we  recall  days  just  one  month  be- 
hind and  wish  we  might  re-live  them  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  so  recently  attained — that 
school  is  every  bit  as  good  as  it's  cracked  up 
to  be.  It  is  regretted  that  we  can  never  ap- 
preciate a  thing  until  we  see  that  we  are  los- 
ing it. 

Now  that  we  have  passed  one  more  milestone 
on  our  school  journey — the  taking  of  tables — 
we  look  back,  clinging  to  the  memory  of  it, 
and  look  forward  with  sluggish  enthusiasm  to 
our  next  and  our  last  post  before  graduation 
— River  Day.  We  feel  as  a  sentenced  man. 
Our  life  is  becoming  shorter  day  by  day,  and 
with  regret  we  awake  to  a  new  morning. 

This  is  merely  a  forevision  for  us  of  what 
we  shall  so  acutely  feel  in  June  when  we  must 
say  goodbye  for  indefinite  time  to  those  we 
have  considered  as  one  of  us  for  so  long;  the 
time  when  we  shall  start  our  individual  lives, 
leaving  behind  the  happy  philosophical  group 
of  girls.    It  is  a  lonely  prospect  for  us. 

This  is  just  a  plea  to  faculty  and  under- 
classmen to  bear  with  us  in  our  moods — 
whether  happy  and  carefree  or  sad  and  re- 
flective. Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


"THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NOVEL" 

(From  1889  to  1927) 
"America  is  a  chord  of  many  nations,  and 
to  find  the  keynote  we  must  play  much  varied 
music."  This  is  what  the  late  critic,  James 
Gibbons  Huneker,  said  in  his  connection  with 
the  American  novel.  The  Great  American 
novel  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  whether  it 
ever  will  is  a  question  still  unanswered.     It  is 


more  than  likely  that  the  American  novel  will 
be  in  the  plural ;  for,  though  we  have  received 
many  worthwhile  novels  in  the  present  century, 
never  has  a  book  representing  American  life 
in  its  entirety  been  written.  In  every  section 
of  the  country  different  authors  have  set  forth 
the  peculiarities  of  local  customs  and  ideas. 
The  result :  that  we  have  had  some  good  nov- 
els portraying  different  parts  of  the  South, 
West  or  New  England  States,  but  each  writer 
dealt  with  only  his  own  distinct  part.  This 
kind  of  literature  lacked  strength.  So  a  group 
of  younger  novelists  set  out  to  find  the  truth, 
for  they  thought  it  more  important  to  be  truth- 
ful than  pleasant.  Thus  the  tradition  of  natu- 
ralism was  founded,  which  persists  to  some  ex- 
tent today. 

The  first  writer  of  modern  American  fiction 
may  be  said  to  be  Stephen  Crane.  He  believed 
that  if  he  could  not  see  life  eye  to  eye,  he  did 
not  care  to  see  it  at  all.  "Reality  for  him  to  be 
reality  at  all,  had  to  be  obvious  and  intense." 
In  writing  his  stories,  he  wanted  his  readers 
to  live  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  with  his 
characters — so  that  they  would  have  lived 
something  and  not  merely  have  learned  it. 
"The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  a  war  story,  is 
extraordinarily  convincing. 

With  Crane  we  associate  Norris,  a  naturalist 
in  fiction.  He  has  great  emotional  range, 
which  makes  it  impossible  not  to  be  stirred 
when  he  is  at  his  best.  His  heroes  are  nearly 
all  violent,  wilful  men,  his  heroines  are  women 
of  a  rich,  deep  vitality.  Norris  had  one  great 
aim  in  writing,  to  continentalize  American 
literature,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempts  as  he 
died  a  young  man. 

Henry  James  was  by  nature,  temperament 
and  choice  a  cosmopolite  rather  than  an  Ameri- 
can. He  had  been  reared  in  a  cloister-like  at- 
mosphere' where  he  had  dreamed  of  life  rather 
than  lived  it.  He  had  played  in  his  childhood 
with  books  rather  than  boys— he  never  mar- 
ried,  he  stood  aloof  from  life  and  observed 

it  without  being  a  part  of  it.  He  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  nothing,  consequently  his  novels 
thin,  "devoid  of  the  stir  of  life."    He  lived 

England  most  of  his  life,  and  his  love  of  the 
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English  language  was  the  highest  passion  of 
his  life.  He  loved  England,  not  only  for  its 
traditions,  palaces  and  parks,  but  because  of 
the  people  who  lived  there.  The  people  who 
lived  leisurely  lives,  away  from  the  clash  and 
madding  crowd,  who  had  beautiful  natures 
like  himself.  "He  is  the  creator,"  says  Mr. 
Van  Doren,  "of  a  world  immensely  beautiful 
in  its  own  right :  a  world  of  international  pro- 
portions, peopled  by  charming  human  beings 
who  live  graceful  lives  in  settings  almost  be- 
yond description — a  world  infinitely  refined,  a 
world  perfectly  civilized — in  literature  the  dan- 
ger is  that  such  a  world  will  gradually  fade  out 
as  dreams  fade,  and  as  the  old  romances  of 
feudalism  have  already  faded." 

But  we  must  turn  back  a  moment  and  look 
at  the  works  of  two  of  the  older  novelists. 
Two  authors  who  paved  a  way  for  the  modern 
writers,  by  forming  a  set  style.  The  first  of 
these  is  Cooper  (1789-1851).  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  that  America  has 
ever  had.  A  satirist,  and  known  to  us  as  the 
"American  Scott,"  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
imagination  and  very  fine  narrative  ability, 
though  hindered  somewhat  by  a  limited  vocab- 
ulary and  awkward  way  of  setting  his  ideas  on 
paper.  One  peculiarity  is  that  his  novels  are 
remarkable  in  their  episodes  rather  than  as  a 
whole.  But  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
there  are  a  chain  of  episodes  narrated  very 
well,  making  this  story  his  masterpiece.  Cooper 
is  a  creator  of  romantic  incidents — nothing 
more. 

The  other  novelist,  Hawthorne,  (1809-64) 
was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  praised  for  his 
exceeding  beauty  of  style,  which  is  "as  clear 
as  running  waters."  If  there  ever  was  a  doubt 
of  his  literary  ability  it  was  settled  forever  by 
his  powerful  romance,  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
His  writings  are  marked  by  subtle  imagination, 
a  curious  way  of  writing  his  ideas  and  an  ex- 
quisite purity  of  vocabulary.  He  had  great 
emotional  range  and  loved  to  explore  and  ex- 
periment with  new  developments  of  characters. 
The  remarkable  fact  in  Hawthorne's  works  is 
his  originality  and  a  feeling  of  gentleness  and 


delicacy  runs  through  them.  He  has  a  grace 
and  charm  which  no  other  American  writer 
possesses  in  the  same  degree. 

William  Dean  Howells  was  the  first  out- 
spoken apostle  of  realism.  His  realism  lacked 
crudeness  and  was  polished.  Mr.  Mencken  in 
his  criticism  of  Howell  says,  "The  profound 
dread  and  agony  of  life,  the  surge  of  passion 
and  aspiration,  the  grand  crash  and  glitter  of 
things,  the  tragedy  that  runs  eternally  under 
the-  surface — all  this  the  critic  of  the  future 
will  seek  in  vain  in  Dr.  Howells'  elegant  and 
shallow  volumes."  Like  James  he  worked 
wholly  from  the  intellect  and  distrusted  emo- 
tions. Both  authors  advanced  the  American 
novel  to  a  new  position,  but  neither  had  any 
particular  message  to  convey. 

In  the  works  of  O.  Henry  and  London,  there 
is  a  far  greater  human  interest. 

O.  Henry  was  a  born  story-teller.  He  could 
tell  of  tragedy,  romance  mystery  or  common 
life,  with  great  skill,  and  in  a  charming  and 
magic  style. 

Jack  London  was  an  uneven  writer  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  everything  masculine  and 
vigorous.  He  is  best  known  by  the  dog  story 
of  the  North  entitled  "The  Call  of  the  Wild!" 

Beginning  at  about  the  third  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  a  burst  of  vitality  made  it- 
self felt  in  American  writing — of  originality 
and  power,  so  that  Europeans  became  seriously 
interested  in  our  books.  And  it  quieted  the 
charge  of  our  imitating  European  writers. 

With  the  coming  of  Sinclair  Lewis  a  vast 
number  of  readers  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
fiction  of  a  different  type.  "Main  Street" 
created  a  sensation  in  American  fiction.  It 
was  a  picture,  a  real  picture  and  a  sincere  one. 
It  made  people  sit  up  and  take  notice — and 
marked  a  beginning.  New  ideas  of  culture  and 
progress  were  introduced. 

As  we  study  further  we  find  other  authors 
of  distinction. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  characteristic  is  not 
originality  so  much  as  care.  Usually  we  find 
her  themes  are  confined  to  America's  "idle 
rich."  She  was  the  first  to  bring  an  impersonal 
light  of  irony  upon  them. 
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And  then  we  see  Theodore  Dreiser — a 
cruder,  more  formless  sort  of  realist.  Where 
Mrs.  Wharton  followed  the  elegant  French 
realism  of  Henry  James,  Dreiser  turned  to 
naturalism.  Mr.  Van  Doren  says  of  him, 
"That  he  displays  almost  alone  among  Ameri- 
can novelists  the  characteristics  of  what  for 
lack  of  a  better  native  term  we  have  to  call  the 
peasant  type,  the  type  to  which  Tolstoy  wanted 
to  belong.  Consequently  a  certain  uncouthness 
hangs  about  him,  about  his  style  and  his  point 
of  view."  In  a  crude  way  he  portrays  the  fall- 
en woman,  "Sister  Carrie."  But  he  says  that 
characters  of  this  kind  are  as  much  a  part  of 
life  as  others.  This  might  give  us  a  feeling 
that  Dreiser  appears  more  Russian  than  Ameri- 
can. 

As  we  look  at  the  works  of  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  we  liken  him  a  bit  to  Mark  Twain.  He 
has  a  style  different  from  his  contemporaries 
— an  attractive  style  possessing  humor.  In 
many  of  his  stories  he  has  been  criticised  for 
his  element  of  sentimentalism,  but  his  stories 
are  not  meant  to  be  of  a  serious  vein — but 
merely  pure  fun.  Primarily  Tarkington  is  an 
entertainer. 

The  new  epoch  may  be  said  to  have  started 
in  American  literature  by  the  appearance  of 
"Main  Street."  But  no  epoch  begins  at  any 
set  time.  Just  as  Wharton,  Dreiser  and  Tark- 
ington were  using  their  pens  before  Lewis  and 
Anderson — so  others  wrote. 

Hamlin  Garland  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
volt against  the  Gilded  Age.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  Middle  Border  and  his  themes  are  all  about 
the  hardships  and  toil  of  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  life  as  a  whole  is  intolerable,  and 
we  find  for  ourselves  that  the  freedom  and 
beauty  of  pioneer  life  was  just  a  myth — 
created  to  attract  settlers.  His  works  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  readers  so  well  are 
the  stories  written. 

As  in  all  countries  so  over  here,  there  are  a 
group  of  writers  whose  talents  are  not  suffi- 
ciently great  enough  to  make  them  stand  even 
with  their  contemporaries. 

In  this  group  Robert  Herrick  is  classed. 
The  chief  theme  of  a  number  of  his  novels  is 


the  extravagance  of  the  over-protected  Ameri- 
can woman.  According  to  him,  America  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  there  hasn't  been  time 
for  the  forming  of  character.  And  here  also, 
is  classed  the  author  of  the  novel  called  "The 
Jungle" — Upton  Sinclair.  He  possesses  great 
sincerity,  but  lacks  humor  and  imagination. 

Many  short  story  writers,  as  Edna  Ferber, 
Gertrude  Atherton  and  Ellen  Glasgow,  are  not 
among  the  first  group. 

Sherwood  Anderson  is  another  young  realist 
who  is  somewhat  like  Dreiser.  His  themes  are 
usually  "against  the  disorder,  confusion  and 
futility  of  modern  American  life."  But  like 
many  other  American  writers  today,  he  is  un- 
able to  offer  a  solution.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
Anderson's  art,"  observes  a  critic,  "that  instead 
of  seeking  escape  from  life  and  forgetfulness 
of  it  he  grapples  with  it  in  an  effort  to  set  the 
tortured  spirit  free  from  its  servitude  to 
matter—" 

There  is  no  one  writing  in  Europe  today  who 
compares  with  James  Cabell.  In  his  books  he 
seeks  escape  from  life,  for  this  life  to  him  lacks 
savour  and  beauty.  His  ideal  is  "to  write  per- 
fectly of  beautiful  happenings."  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  says  of  Cabell's  work,  "It  is  only  by  pre- 
serving faith  in  human  dreams  that  we  may 
after  all,  perhaps,  some  day,  make  them  come 
true." 

Joseph  Hergesheimer's  style  appears  to  be 
over-decorative,  elaborate  and  heavy.  But  to 
him  decoration  and  rhythm  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other  quality  in  writing. 
He  has  one  complaint  that  he  tells  of  and  that 
is  that  women  readers  crave  sentimentality  and 
are  a  bad  influence  to  the  American  fiction  of 
the  age. 

Miss  Willa  Cather  uses  a  sort  of  lucid,  can- 
did realism  to  portray  her  ideas.  She  uses  for 
her  themes  the  struggle  of  the  artists  and  pio- 
neers in  the  United  States.  The  Pioneers  are 
unreflective  creatures  driven  by  inner  forces 
which  they  do  not  comprehend  while  her  artists 
are  active  rather  than  reflective.  Miss  Cather 
is  greatly  interested  in  the  passion  for  free- 
dom. She  sacrifices  form  for  this  emotional 
appeal. 
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In  conclusion  to  this  study  of  the  contem- 
porary novelists  we  may  add  that  literature  is 
like  a  web,  irregular,  "shot  with  golden  threads 
or  blurred  by  dull  spots,"  but  all  the  time  un- 
folding. And  the  different  authors  have  and 
will  contribute  their  threads  to  the  weaving. 
Who  can  say  what  is  in  store  for  the  future 
literature  of  America? 

Louise  Hawkins,  '27. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  THE  FIRST  GOLDEN 
AGE  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

There  is  no  other  form  of  art  which  gives 
such  universal  enjoyment  and  entertainment  as 
that  of  drama.  In  our  own  age  the  moving 
picture  has  so  invaded  this  realm  that  some  of 
our  greatest  theatrical  producers  feel  that  the 
drama  of  the  spoken  word  is  doomed.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  but  begin- 
ning on  another  "golden  era,"  and  that  in  this 
art  at  any  rate,  machinery  and  mechanism  are 
being  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  is 
indeed  interesting,  then,  to  look  back  on  that 
first  "golden  age"  of  drama  and  get  from  it 
inspiration  to   go    forward. 

By  1572  the  taste  for  dramatic  entertain- 
ments had  become  a  passion  with  the  multitude, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  sober  and  decorous  cit- 
izens, and  especially  of  the  Puritans.  It  was 
only  by  placing  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  nobleman,  who  was  responsible 
for  their  good  behaviour,  that  players  were  al- 
lowed to  exercise  their  profession.  As  a  rule, 
they  were  not  admitted  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  town.  Regular  playhouses  there  were 
none. 

Performances  were  given  generally  in  inn 
yards,  the  audiences  being  partly  round  the 
actors  in  the  courtyard  and  partly  in  the  gal- 
lery running  round.  The  contemporary  inn 
was  made  up  of  straggling  buildings  con- 
structed around  a  quadrangle  to  which  there 
was  usually  but  one  entrance.  About  the  yard, 
which  lay  open  to  the  sky,  ran  a  balcony,  some- 
times two,  on  which  all  the  better  rooms  of  the 
house  opened.  There  was  the  single  entrance 
at  which  "gate-money"  might  be  charged,  the 


stable  from  'which  might  be  dragged  out  a 
wagon  on  the  top  of  which  a  stage  could  be 
erected.  In  the  barn  the  players  could  dress, 
and  before  the  door  might  be  hung  a  rude 
curtain  to  cloak  entrance  and  exit.  The  loft, 
with  a  window  looking  out  on  the  courtyard, 
might  be  used  for  the  walls  of  a  beleaguered 
city,  for  Juliet's  balcony,  or  the  heavens  out 
of  which  celestial  personages  appeared.  His 
lordship  and  company  might  ascend  to  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  second  story  and  bring  thence 
chairs  or  stools  on  which  to  sit  in  the  balcony 
overlooking  the  stage.  The  poorer  gentleman 
or  man  of  the  city  might  ascend  a  flight  higher 
and  be  nearly  as  comfortable ;  whilst  the  ap- 
prentice, tapster,  or  other  common  fellow  stood 
in  the  yard  on  the  cobbles  and  craned  his  neck 
to  see  over  his  neighbor's  shoulders,  and  en- 
dured perhaps  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain. 

In  1576  James  Burbage  erected  the  first 
theatre  in  London.  The  important  points  of 
the  Elizabethan  playhouse  are — (1)  The  pit 
of  the  theatre  without  a  roof.  (2)  The  stage 
protruding  into  the  pit  and  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  spectators — with  other  specta- 
tors sitting  on  the  stage.  (3)  Absence  of  a 
drop  curtain  and  consequently  little  division 
into  acts,  and  none  into  scenes  in  the  modern 
meaning  of  "scene."  (4)  A  draw  curtain 
probably  at  the  rear  of  the  stage — used  in 
plays  such  as  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  the 
"Winter's  Tale."  (5)  The  balcony  at  the  rear 
of  the  stage  used  as  a  part  of  the  stage  scene 
when  occasion  demanded. 

The  typical  Elizabethan  theatre  was  built  of 
wood,  its  form  being  circular  or  hexagonal, 
and  the  larger  ones  were  capable  of  holding 
from  three  to  five  hundred  persons.  The  build- 
ing was  roofless,  so  that  those  who  occupied 
the  upper  galleries  and  the  "ground,"  as  it  was 
called,  could  be  scorched  by  the  sun  or 
drenched  by  the  rain ;  but  the  actors  were  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  a  thatched  pent- 
house, or  roof,  which  projected  over  the  back 
part  of  the  stage.  The  stage,  some  forty-three 
feet  wide,  projected  into  the  pit  or  yard  some 
twenty-three  feet,  leaving  a  space  to  left  and 
right,  and  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
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ground — sometimes  protected  by  railings  to 
prevent  invasion  by  the  "groundlings."  At  the 
back  of  the  stage,  which  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  were  the  "tiring"  rooms,  where  the 
actors  dressed  and  from  which  they  emerged 
from  the  arras  or  hangings  onto  the  stage. 
Here,  too,  was  a  balcony  or  upper  stage  which 
served  for  a  mountain,  the  walls  of  a  town,  a 
tower,  a  window,  and  also  as  a  pulpit  from 
which  the  prologuer  sometimes  spoke  and  from 
where  important  speeches  were  delivered. 
Here,  too,  when  a  play  within  a  play  was  rep- 
resented, as  in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 
"Hamlet,"  the  actors  in  the  inner  play  per- 
formed their  part.  Curtains  were  employed  to 
divide  the  stage  into  rooms  or  tents,  or  to  af- 
ford means  of  concealment.  The  roof  of  the 
stage,  which  was  called  the  heavens,  was  ap- 
parently either  painted  a  sky-blue  or  sky-blue 
drapery  was  suspended  across  it ;  but  if  a 
tragedy  was  acted  it  was  hung  with  black.  The 
curtain  which  concealed  all  this  from  the  audi- 
ence till  the  play  began  was  drawn  on  a  rod 
from  the  middle  left  and  right.  However,  it 
seems  doubtful  if  they  used  this  curtain  at  all. 
as  people  believe  they  had  no  curtain  to  cover 
the  stage — but  if  they  had  one  it  was  woolen 
or  in  some  cases,  silk.  There  was  no  scenery 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  only  sometimes  a 
painted  cloth  or  tapestry  at  the  back.  The 
place  where  the  action  was  supposed  to  take 
place  was  indicated  by  a  placard — London,  the 
Rialto,  a  Wood,  At  Sea,  et  cetera — or  it  was 
announced  by  the  prologue  or  by  one  of  the 
actors.  If  a  tavern  was  the  scene,  a  table  with 
pots  and  glasses  was  pushed  forward ;  if  a 
bedroom — a  bed.  A  change  of  scene  was  ef- 
fected by  drawing  the  curtain  or  sometimes 
by  the  actors  taking  a  few  paces.  There  was 
some  sort  of  pulley  for  managing  the  descents 
of  deities,  angels,  and  saints,  but  this  machin- 
ery could  not,  it  seems,  be  depended  upon  for 
getting  them  up  again. 

There  were  two  doors— one  for  the  actors 
leading  to  the  "tiring"-rooms,  the  other  for 
the  public  leading  into  the  ground  or  yard — 
which  in  the  private  theatres  was  called  the 
pit.      This,    with   the   upper   gallery,    was   the 


cheapest  part  of  the  theatre;  and  a  penny  or 
two-pence  admitted  you  to  this.  There  were 
no  seats  unless  you  chose  to  hire  a  stool,  and 
the  spectators  either  stood,  sat,  or  sprawled  on 
the  floor  which  was,  when  clean,  strewn  with 
rushes.  But  on  the  whole  you  would  do  well 
to  make  your  way  into  the  galleries,  where 
you  could  get  a  seat  at  the  same  price,  if  you 
did  not  mind  the  reek  from  the  "ground"  and 
groundlings.  These  galleries  stretched  in  a 
semi-circle  behind  and  on  each  side  of  the 
stage  and  were  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
in  breadth,  the  lower  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  the  second  eleven,  and  the  third  about 
nine.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  highest 
gallery  was  two  pence,  but  you  might  get  in 
sometimes  for  a  penny.  Admission  to  the 
other  galleries  was  sixpence.  To  the  left  and 
right  of  the  stage  under  the  galleries  were  the 
"rooms"  answering  to  our  boxes.  To  the  bal- 
cony or  upper  stage  were  attached  also  two 
"rooms"  where  visitors  of  distinction,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  seen  could  be  accommodated. 
But  if,  being  a  man  of  mode,  you  wished  to 
pose  and  be  conspicuous,  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  get  a  seat  on  the  stage  where  you  could 
gracefully  sprawl  or  hire  a  three  legged  stool 
to  sit  upon.  This  would  only  cost  you  a  shil- 
ling, and  would  include  the  right  of  your 
page  to  come  and  light  your  pipe  for  you. 
Above  in  the  tiring  house  was  the  "music 
room"  behind  whose  curtains  stood  the  singer 
who  rendered  a  song  "off"  stage. 

A  flag  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  house  was 
hoisted  on  a  turret  over  the  galleries  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  performance.  At  three  o'clock 
the  trumpet  is  blown  for  the  third  time,  and 
this  is  the  signal  for  the  play  to  begin.  There 
is  no  lady  to  be  seen,  no  woman  with  any  pre- 
tension to  refinement.  Some  of  the  'prentices 
have  brought  their  sweethearts  and  a  few, 
plainly  belonging  to  the  humbler  citizens,  their 
wives.  In  the  upper  gallery  and  in  the  yard 
the  majority  consists  of  the  very  scum  and 
rinsings  of  humanity,  with  a  very  few  respect- 
able and  quiet-looking  citizens ; — the  most  nu- 
merous class  are  roystering  'prentices.  On  the 
stage  and  in  the  rooms  are  fashionable  dandies. 
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swashbucklers  and  young  bloods,  as  they  were 
called,  writers  for  the  theatres  and  actors.  The 
theatre  is  full.  The  occupations  of  those  as- 
sembled are  as  various  as  their  callings  and 
characters.  Some  are  noisily  playing  cards  or 
dice ;  some  are  smoking — women  as  well  as 
men ;  others  are  munching  apples,  uncorking 
beer  bottles,  or  cracking  nuts.  Some  are  read- 
ing books,  some  preparing  tables  to  take  notes 
of  the  play.  The  third  trumpet  sounds,  and 
there  is  a  sudden  hush  in  this  babel ;  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  and  the  play  begins.  While  the 
play  is  being  acted  the  audience  is  tolerably 
quiet,  but  the  din  between  the  acts  is  deafen- 
ing. The  play  is  freely  and  loudly  criticised; 
so  are  the  actors.  The  play  lasts  two  hours; 
and  you  are  not  sorry  when  the  actors  drop 
down  on  their  knees  to  pray  for  the  Queen, 
and  you  can  get  away  from  the  oppressive 
smell  and  din. 

There  was  another  class  of  theatres  very 
different  from  these,  and  they  were  called  pri- 
vate theatres.  These  were  enclosed  buildings  ; 
and  what  was  called  the  yard  or  ground  in  the 
common  theatre  was  here  called  the  pit,  and 
was  furnished  with  seats.  The  boxes  or  rooms 
were  enclosed  and  furnished  with  locks,  to 
which  the  hirers  had  keys.  The  performances 
were  often  at  night,  and  were  by  candle  light 
The  prices  for  admission  were  higher  and  the 
audiences  much  more  select,  ladies  being  pres- 
ent ;  they  were  open  in  the  winter  when  the 
public  theatres  were  closed.  Performances 
were  also  given  at  the  inns  of  Court  and  at 
the  Court.  Neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  James 
the  First,  nor  any  of  the  upper  class  unless  in- 
cognito, ever  visited  a  public  theatre. 

It  was  for  the  audiences  of  the  private 
theatres  that  Shakespeare  wrote.  He  was  a 
master  of  the  theory  of  acting ;  but  as  an  actor 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished. 
We  know  that  he  acted  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  also  in  Ben  Jonson's  as  well  as  his 
own  plays.  .  James  Burbage  played  all  the 
great  parts  in  Shakespeare — which  were  espe- 
cially associated  with  him.  He  was  under 
middle  height  and  rather  stout,  and  it  was  to 
adapt  the  part  to  him  that  Shakespeare  makes 


the  Queen  say  of  Hamlet  "He's  fat  and  scant 
of  breath." 

The  Elizabethan  theatrical  troupe  was  made 
up  of  four  classes — the  "housekeepers,"  who 
owned  and  held  shares  in  a  playhouse,  the  ac- 
tor-shares, the  "hired"  men  and  the  boy  ap- 
prentices. "The  total  gains"  account  was  kept 
separate  from  that  of  the  money  taken  at  the 
outer  entrance  doors,  and  included  all  charges 
for  galleries,  boxes  or  rooms,  seats  or  stools, 
etc.  Half  these  whole  gains  (excluding  en- 
trance money)  belonged  to  the  housekeepers 
only ;  the  other  half  and  the  entrance  money 
was  divided  among  all  the  sharers — whether 
actors  or  housekeepers.  The  "hired  men" 
were  minor  actors  on  wages.  The  boys  seem 
to  have  been  apprenticed  to  individual  actors, 
not  to  the  company.  Perhaps,  when  all  has 
been  said,  the  most  striking  difference  between 
the  presentation  of  a  play  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  a  century  later  was  the  absence  of 
women  on  the  stage — for  their  parts  were  al- 
ways taken  by  boys  or  young  men. 

Up  to  the  period  within  living  memory  the 
word  "playbill"  was  commonly  employed  in 
the  sense  of  programme,  although  it  signifies 
nothing  more  than  a  theatrical  advertisement. 
The  normal  playbill  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
was  characterized  by  its  brevity.  To  be  stuck 
on  a  street  post  it  had  to  be  small,  and  to  at- 
tract a  passerby  it  had  to  be  bold.  Many  of 
the  insignificant  titles  of  old  comedies  were 
catch-titles  designed  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
— perhaps  even  to  momentarily  deceive — the 
wayfarer.  The  chances  are  there  were  two 
sorts  of  Elizabethan  playbills  or  posters,  the 
mysterious  and  the  elucidative.  The  mysteri- 
ous would  be  the  comedy  bills  ;  and  the  elucida- 
tive would  be  the  Tragedy  or  History  bills  in 
which  a  straightforward  title  would  be  ex- 
plained to  the  vulgar.  In  the  Elizabethan  play- 
house there  is  an  entire  absence  of  programmes. 
This  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  because  when 
necessity  demanded,  the  play  could  be  changed 
in  the  eleventh  hour.  The  title-board  gave  the 
spectator  fair  notice  of  what  he  was  going 
to  see;  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  play  he  could 
have  his  money  back  and  take  his  departure. 
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There  were  favorite  actors  then  as  now,  but 
the  Elizabethan  playgoer  went  to  see  a  play — 
not  a  particular  actor  in  a  particular  part,  for 
no  cast  was  guaranteed.  If  an  actor  were  ill,  a 
secondary  could  be  substituted  without  apol- 
ogy. The  actors  were  on  a  plane  of  equality ; 
for  the  star  performer  with  the  fancy  salary 
did  not  come  into  being  until  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  It  became  customary  to 
issue  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  new  plays 
— this  practice  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  programmes  were  at  first  sold  outside  the 
theatre  by  the  orangewomen.  Later  they  were 
sold  inside  as  well.  The  custom  of  placing 
"Vivat  Rex"  at  the  foot  of  a  playbill  origi- 
nated by  way  of  substitute  for  the  older  sys- 
tems of  praying  for  the  King  and  Queen  at  the 
end  of  the  play. 

Even  in  the  largest  theatres  there  were  only 
two  doors,  the  one  leading  into  the  auditorium 
proper,  and  tbe  other  into  the  tiring-house  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  It  was  by  the  latter 
that  the  gallant,  who  came  "to  publish  a 
handsome  man  and  a  new  suit,"  by  occupy- 
ing a  stool  on  the  rush-strewn  boards,  made 
his  entry.  Unless  the  playgoer  were  con- 
tent to  remain  standing  throughout  the  per- 
formance, jostled  by  commoners  and  pick- 
pockets, it  was  impossible  for  him  on  going 
to  the  public  theatre  to  settle  finally  for  his 
admission  at  the  door.  Each  theatre  was  a 
law  unto  itself  in  the  matter  of  prices,  and 
as  the  tariff  fluctuated  at  different  periods,  no 
hard  and  fast  deduction  can  be  made  from 
this  passage.  In  the  vestibule  stood  an  at- 
tendant with  a  box  into  whose  narrow  orifice 
the  playgoer,  no  matter  of  what  degree,  slipped 
his  penny  or  two  pence — giving  preliminary 
admission  to  the  "ground."  Any  respectable 
person  who  made  the  excuse  that  he  wanted 
to  see  a  friend  on  pressing  business,  or  who 
gave  the  impression  that  he  would  not  remain 
longer  than  an  act,  could  go  into  the  house 
without  paying.  By  dint  of  going  on  succes- 
sive days  during  the  run  of  a  new  play,  and 
of  sitting  out  the  first  act  on  the  first  day,  the 
second  act  the  second  day  and  so  on,  the  im- 


pecunious or  parsimonious  gallant  could  event- 
ually see  the  whole  of  a  reigning  attraction 
gratis.  In  the  inn-yards  payment  must  have 
been  difficult  to  enforce.  Doubtless  a  fee  was 
exacted  of  those  who  entered  the  yard  by  the 
public  gateway ;  but  the  better  class  of  people 
who  occupied  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  sur- 
rounding gallery  were  answerable  to  the  inn- 
keeper, and  not  to  the  players. 

Elizabethan  drama  began  to  flourish  in  the 
universities  in  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  birth, 
for  in  1564  Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge  and 
"the  days  of  her  abode  were  passed  in  scholas- 
tical  exercises  in  philosophic,  physic,  and 
divinity ;  the  nights  in  comedies  and  tragedies, 
set  forth  partly  by  the  whole  university  and 
partly  by  the  students  of  King's  College."  She 
was  exceedingly  gracious  toward  the  plays  so 
that  naturally,  with  the  royal  sanction  and 
approval  they  became  popular  at  the  universi- 
ties. 

A  masque  is  a  setting,  a  lyric,  a  scenic,  and 
dramatic  framework,  so  to  speak,  for  a  ball-^ 
"a  combination,  in  variable  proportions,  of 
speech,  dance,  and  song"  and  its  "essential 
and  invariable  feature  is  the  pressure  of  a 
group  of  dancers — called  masquers."  These 
dancers,  ranging  in  number  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, are  commonly  noble  and  titled  people  of 
the  court.  They  neither  speak,  nor  sing,  nor 
dance  very  much ;  but  they  are  to  create  an 
"imposing  show"  by  their  gorgeous  costumes 
and  fine  presence,  enhanced  by  artistic  group- 
ing and  scenic  decoration.  All  music  and 
speech  of  the  masque  were  presented  by  the 
professional  entertainers.  The  nucleus  of  the 
masque  was  always  a  dance. 

The  mystery  plays  presented  by  the  guilds 
were  not  extinct  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
They  were  a  development  of  the  early  church 
dramas  but,  while  still  retaining  their  Biblical 
nature,  they  became  much  broader  in  scope  and 
after  a  time  covered  practically  the  whole  Bibli- 
cal history.  In  spite  of  the  masque  and  the 
mystery  play,  we  today  think  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  as  typical  of  Elizabethan  drama. 

Whereas  our  modern  stage  represents  as 
concretely    as    possible    a    definite    scene    de- 
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manded  by  the  action  of  the  play,  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage  was  first  of  all  a  stage.  That 
is,  it  did  not  pretend  to  convincing  illusion ;  it 
was  a  platform  from  which  actors  narrated  a 
moving  tale  aided  at  times  by  realistic  stage 
properties  to  make  the  story  more  vivid.  The 
stage  seems  to  have  represented  any  place 
which  the  imagination  of  the  author  desired 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  demanded.  Lo- 
cality was  indicated  by  signs,  stage  proper- 
ties, and  costumes,  and  by  direct  reference  in 
the  lines  of  the  play — but  at  the  best  heavy 
demands  were  put  upon  the  imaginations  of 
the  spectators.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
assume  that  the  Shakespearian  stage  was  the 
bare  platform  which  it  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  been.  Though  incongruities  are  appar- 
ent we  must  remember  that  stage  managers 
strove  for  all  the  realistic  effects  that  the  lim- 
itations of  the  stage  and  a  restricted  outlay 
made  possible.  Bedsteads,  tombs,  trees  of 
apples,  moss  banks,  and  a  "pair  of  stairs  for 
Phaeton"  indicate  some  care  in  the  staging  of 
plays — enough  surely  to  dispose  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Elizabethan  stage  was  no  more 
than  a  bare  platform.  Tapestries  or  arras  were 
perhaps  hung  upon  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage  for  decorative  purposes,  but  the  first 
reference  to  "painted  perspectives"  occurs  in 
1656. 

What  was  the  disposition  of  the  properties 
upon  a  front  stage  that  lacked  a  drop  curtain? 
The  new  properties  might  be  brought  on  openly 
when  needed  or  might  be  placed  in  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  The  former 
method  involved  some  incongruous  interrup- 
tion, and  the  latter  involved  the  presence  of 
unnecessary  properties  during  the  scenes  in 
which  they  were  not  used.  In  this  latter  case 
the  audience  must  ignore  the  properties  until 
such  time  as  the  action  of  the  play  demanded 
their  use.  Such  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
was  not  at  all  impossible  to  the  Elizabethan 
audience.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  elabo- 
rate use  of  stage  properties  was  made  upon  the 
rear  stage,  which  by  reason  of  its  draw  cur- 
tain and  also  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  the 
property    room    (if    we   may    assume   such   a 


place)  was  better  fitted  for  elaborate  stage 
setting  than  was  the  front  stage.  The  play 
could  proceed  without  interruption  upon  the 
front  stage  until  a  scene  with  elaborate  prop- 
erties was  demanded.  The  rear  stage  was  par- 
ticularly suited  to  represent  interiors  and  was 
chiefly  used  for  banquet  and  bedroom  scenes 
which  demanded  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads. 
Rear  stage  scenes  aimed  at  scenic  effects  and 
their  chief  value  was  in  the  sudden  disclosure 
of  a  situation.  The  surprise  once  created,  we 
may  imagine  the  actors  moving  gradually  to 
the  front  stage  in  order  to  make  themselves 
better  heard,  but  still  maintaining  the  same  lo- 
cation in  the  imaginations  of  the  spectators. 
The  flexibility  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  can- 
not be  too  often  insisted  upon. 

How  could  an  actor  in  the  balcony  see  other 
actors  beneath  the  balcony?  Either  the  audi- 
ence accepted  the  incongruity  without  question 
or  the  characters  upon  the  rear  stage  moved, 
when  disclosed,  to  the  front  stage  where  they 
were  readily  seen  by  both  the  spectators  and 
actors  in  the  balcony.  The  latter  seems  more 
plausible  because  of  the  desirability  of  front 
stage  scenes.  The  doors  into  the  tiring-house 
were  often  made  to  play  their  part  as  castle 
gates  and  perhaps  entrances  to  tombs  or  caves. 
Trap  doors,  of  which  there  were  possibly  two 
— one  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  rear  stage — 
also  were  used  in  such  plays  as  "Macbeth"  for 
the  disappearing  caldron.  The  superstructure 
to  the  tiring-house  was  probably  used  at  times 
to  lower  machines  by  which  the  gods  of  clas- 
sical plays  might  descend  to  mingle  with  the 
mortals.  The  use  of  draperies  was  traditional, 
and  black  cloths  were  used  to  drape  the  theatre 
when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  presented. 

In  Shakespear's  time  any  attempt  at  lighting 
would  have  been  ruinous  save  at  court  masques 
in  which  expense  was  a  minor  consideration. 
Lights  were  never  brought  in  during  the  per- 
formance in  either  a  public  or  private  theatre 
with  the  prime  aim  of  assisting  the  vision.  In- 
troduction of  lights  was  simply  emblematical 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  All  artificially- 
lighted  rear-stage  scenes,  with  one  exception 
are  either  night  scenes,  scenes  in  churches  be- 
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fore  candle-adorned  altars,  or  scenes  laid  in 
obscure  places — as  tombs  and  dungeons,  when 
torches  are  brought  onto  the  stage.  Paradoxi- 
cally enough,  darkness  was  indicated  by  an 
increase  of  light.  It  is  obvious  that  actual  dark- 
ness was  not  so  easy  to  realize  in  an  unroofed 
public  theatre,  depending  upon  natural  light, 
as  in  a  covered  private  theatre  where  artificial 
light  was  employed.  Now,  although  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  stage  chandeliers 
had  been  employed  in  the  private  theatres, 
nothing  points  to  the  use  of  footlights.  Light- 
ing arrangements  in  the  private  theatres  were 
based  to  some  extent  on  the  system  followed 
at  court  when  performances  were  given  there. 
They  had  huge  chandeliers  decorated  richly 
with  gold  leaf  and  having  an  average  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  candles — which  were 
usually  perfumed.  No  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  deprive  the  public  theatres  of 
their  normal  light.  In  the  private  theatres 
various  lights  were  used — wax  and  tallow 
candles,  torches,  lamps  and  cressets.  "A  cres- 
set light  (such  as  they  use  in  playhouses)  made 
of  ropes  wreathed,  pitched  and  put  into  small 
and  open  cages  of  iron" — was  originally  a 
beacon  light  and  so  called  from  the  croisette, 
or  little  cross,  by  which  it  is  surmounted.  The 
cresset,  because  of  its  efficacy  in  withstanding 
the  elements,  was  used  in  the  poops  of  vessels, 
and  the  watchmen  on  their  nightly  rounds  car- 
ried them  raised  on  poles. 

Although  playgoers  had  to  assemble  consid- 
erably before  the  hour  of  commencing,  so  as 
to  secure  good  places  or  any  places,  little  or 
no  light  was  vouchsafed  them  until  shortly  be- 
fore the  play  began.  It  was  the  tireman's  busi- 
ness to  look  after  the  stage  lights,  and  delay 
usually  occurred  in  bringing  them  in.  Besides 
attending  to  the  stage  lights  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  tireman  or  tiremen  ( for  in  some 
theatres  more  than  one  was  employed)  to  look 
after  the  wardrobe,  make  the  properties  and 
place  them  in  position,  and  when  necessity  de- 
manded, come  on  the  stage  as  supernumeraries. 

Thunder  and  lightning  were  frequently  re- 
sorted to  for  heightening  the  tragic  impressive- 


ness    of    the    action.      For    the 


rumbling 


of 


thunder  some  playhouses  adopted  the  method 
of  rolling  a  cannonball  in  an  upper  chamber, 
while  others  advocated  rapid  drum-tapping. 
Effects  of  heavy  mist  were  produced  by  the 
emission  of  smoke  through  one  or  two  of  the 
trap  doors.  There  had  been  a  constant  use  of 
fireworks  in  the  Elizabethan  theatres,  and 
practice  had  made  perfect.  London  even 
boasted  specialists  in  the  science  of  pyrotech- 
nics. 

Nothing  better  demonstrates  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  Elizabethan  players  than  their  skill- 
ful employment  of  illusions  of  sound.  If  they 
had  no  material  means  of  simulating  the  break 
of  day,  they  were  able  to  convey  all  its  mys- 
teries by  the  simple  crowing  of  a  cock.  In 
Hamlet  chanticleer  warned  the  ghost  in  herald- 
ing the  morning  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  main  uses  of 
the  flag-surmounted  tower  was  to  house  the 
large  theatre  bell  which  did  duty  for  all  kinds 
of  monotoned  public  bells.  It  was  the  bell 
that  gave  the  signal  for  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots  in  Marlowe's  "Massacre  of 
Paris,"  the  bell  which  tolled  the  knell  of 
the  poisoned  nuns  in  Barrabas'  "Jew  of 
Malta ;"  and  it  was  likewise  the  bell  which 
in  Fletcher's  "A  Wife  for  a  Month"  sig- 
nified the  return  of  King  Alfonso  and  the 
downfall  of  the  usurper;  and  this  bell  was 
heard  in  "Macbeth"  immediately  on  Mac- 
duff's outcry  "Awake,  awake !  Ring  the 
alarum-bell !"  Since  in  Elizabethan  times  a 
clock  meant  a  public  clock,  or  its  equivalent, 
the  bell  that  struck  for  it  on  the  stage  was 
the  tower  bell.  One  might  wonder  how  the 
striking  of  the  larger  hours  was  distinguished 
from  mere  tolling — in  all  cases  where  the  clock 
struck  somebody  counted  or  mentioned  the 
time.  The  old  table-bell  had  its  utilities — we 
hear  it  sounding  for  breakfast  in  the  second 
act  of  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour."  Law- 
yers were  accustomed  to  keep  a  table-bell  to 
ring'  for  their  clerks.  The  crier's  or  watch- 
man's  large  hand-bell  was  also  used  occasion- 
ally. Although  front-door  bells  were  known 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  callers  who  came  to  the 
stage  doors  usually  knocked.     Now  and  again 
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joy-bells  had  to  be  rung,  but  theatre-builders 
did  not  go  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  the 
tower  with  a  peal  of  bells.  Instead  they  con- 
trived some  special  easily  worked  device — as 
say  six  bells  of  varying  sizes  arranged  on  a 
taut  rope  and  fixed  to  a  strong  movable  stand. 
It  was  customary  to  give  the  alarm  of  fire  by 
ringing  the  chimes  backwards.  As  in  "Mac- 
beth" and  "Othello,"  alarms  were  given  by  a 
single  bell  quickly  tolled. 

The  staging  of  a  play  was,  we  have  seen,  a 
business  full  of  incongruities.  We  should  ex- 
pect the  costuming  to  be  equally  peculiar  and 
economical  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  Costumes  were  costly,  and 
were  elaborate  with  silk,  velvet  and  gold  lace. 
The  cost  for  a  single  elaborate  costume  appears 
to  have  been  as  high  as  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars — a  considerable  amount  even  in  these 
days  of  lavish  expenditures.  Shakespearian 
roles  were  played  by  actors  attired  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  day — knee  breeches,  shoes  with 
buckles,  wigs,  rapiers,  and  three-cornered  hats. 
Hamlet  must,  indeed,  have  presented  a  melan- 
choly sight  under  such  conditions !  Danish  suits 
are  mentioned,  and  other  entries  show  cos- 
tumes deemed  appropriate  to  Turks  and 
Italians. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  the  Shakespear- 
ian stage  presented  many  incongruities,  tra- 
ditional and  unavoidable.  The  stage  was  not 
intended  to  create  a  perfect  illusion ;  the  audi- 
ence could  never  forget  that  it  was  a  stage, 
but  the  stage  properties  and  costumes  were  as 
elaborate  and  accurate  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  Lindsley  Dougherty,  '28. 


Beauty  is  your  heritage — all  that  your  hands  may  hold 
And,    for   you,    the    rainbow    makes    frail    color,    and 
new  gold.  Dorothy  Jane  Smith,  '28. 


APRIL 


Just  a  lovely  child,  who  walks  the  world  in  wide  eyed 

wonder, 
Half  akin  to  fairy  folk!     The  violets  lying  under 
Last  year's  leaves  can  hear  you  come — they  listen  for 

your  tread, 
Frail  arbutus  blooms  for  you,  and  does  not  hide  its 

head. 

Passion  has   not   touched   you,   your   soul   still   dares 

to  glisten — 
But  your  heart  is  filled  with  dreams,  to  which  your 

youth  would  listen, 


AND    YOU    ARE   OLD? 

Once  you  were  a  slim  white  column 

Beside  a  colonial  doorway, 

Storms  came  and  blackened  you, 

Weathered  you. 

Mosses  and  vines  crept  over  you, 

Clung  to  you. 

Still  you  are  a  slim  column, 

But  you  are  beautiful  with  long,  rude  years. 

Dorothy   Jane   Smith,   '28. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Saturday,  May  Twenty-First 
Glee   Club   Concert    (Tickets  necessary). 
Auburndale  Club. 
Thursday,  May  Twenty-Sixth 
P.M.     River  Day. 

Saturday,   May  Twenty-Eighth 
P.M.     May  Fete. 

Wednesday,  June  First 
Woodland     Park     School     Recital     and 

Closing  Exercises. 
Commencement  Concert — Bragdon  Hall. 

Friday,  June  Third 
to  3.00  P.M.     Swimming      Exhibition,      Swim- 
ming Pool,  Carter  Hall, 
to  5.00  P.M.     Art     Exhibit,     Studio,     Bragdon 

Hall, 
to  5.00  P.M.     Home  Economics  Exhibit,  Carter 
Hall. 
Fashion  Show — Carter  Hall. 

Saturday,  June  Fourth 
Principal's     Reception     to     the 
Former    Students   and   Guests 
land  Park. 

Sunday,  June  Fifth 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — Auburndale  Con- 
gregational Church.  William  C.  Gor- 
don, Ph.D. 

Commencement     Vespers  —  Auburndale 
Congregational  Church. 
D.  Brewer  Eddy,  D.D. 
Monday,  June  Sixth 

Class  Night  Exercises  (Cards  neces- 
sary.)    Bragdon  Lawn. 

Tuesday,   June    Seventh 

Commencement  Exercises  —  Auburndale 
Congregational  Church.  Address  by 
Charles  R.  Brown,  LL.D. 

Reunion  of  the  Alumnae  and  Former 
Students — Library. 


Seniors, 
-Wood- 
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THE  CONFUSION  OF  YOUTH 

They  tell  us  that  the  youth  of  the  present 
day  is  in  revolt  against  the  manners,  the 
morals,  the  traditions  and  especially  the  faiths 
of  its  fathers.  That  there  is  much  lack  of 
restraint  and  a  determined  effort  to  obtain 
freedom  at  any  cost.  Ministers  tear  their 
hair,  vainly  endeavoring  to  lure  youth  into  the 
empty  pews  and  adults  everywhere  continu- 
ally express  their  wonder  as  to  what  the  world 
is  coming  to.  On  every  side  are  first  defences 
and  then  denunciations  of  this  new  move  on 
the  part  of  youth.  The  young  people  them- 
selves are  perfectly  aware  that  some  great 
change  is  taking  place,  but  we  doubt  if  they 
would  truthfully  call  it  the  Revolution  of 
Youth.  The  Confusion  of  Youth  it  might  bet- 
ter be  called. 

In  the  first  place  we  live  in  a  scientific  and 
materialistic  age.  The  recent  war  has  made 
skeptics  of  many  of  us,  and  the  discoveries 
of  science  in  the  last  century  have  taken  the 
foundations  from  under  our  feet.  It  requires 
a  well  developed  mind  to  study  evolution  and 
still  believe  in  a  God-created  man.  Then  the 
philosophy  of  evolution, — the  very  essence  of 
which  is  progress,  and  a  progress  measured  by 
material  attainment, — leaves  us  wondering  if 
this  heavenly  ambition  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  really  is  so  much  better  than  a  worldly 
one.  There  is  always  the  argument  of  immor- 
tality. Foolishness,  say  the  materialists,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  this  life  hereafter  stuff. 
That  was  just  a  fairy  tale  made  up  by  men  in 


authority  to  make  the  world  behave.  Puzzled, 
we  turn  to  the  Church  for  guidance,  and  find 
it  divided  against  itself,  quarreling  over  the 
very  problems  confronting  us.  Then  there  is 
the  man  who,  discovering  the  spiritual  side  of 
life  for  the  first  time,  publicly  confesses  his 
faith.  Eagerly  we  seek  him  out,  only  to  turn 
away,  disappointed  with  the  cheap  melodrama 
of  it.  On  the  other  side  are  many  who  have 
lost  faith.  It  is  all  very  confusing.  Reading 
in  recommended  magazines,  we  find  essays 
under  such  titles  as  "A  New  God  for  Amer- 
ica," and  "The  Breaking  up  of  Protestantism." 
As  we  read  we  become  more  confused  than 
ever,  meantime  growing  farther  and  farther 
away  from  any  solution. 

It  would  be  easier  if  we  could  realize  that 
this  modern  attitude  toward  religion  is  not  so 
new  as  we  imagine.  Before  the  days  of 
Christianity  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian, 
wrote  that :  "Since  the  multitude  is  full  of 
lawless  passions  .  .  and  there  is  no  way  left 
to  keep  them  in  order  but  the  terrors  of  future 
punishment  .  .  .  the  ancients  acted  with  great 
judgment  and  penetration  when  they  continued 
to  bring  in  these  notions  of  the  gods  and  of  a 
future  life."  Here  is  the  same  idea — that  the 
church  is  nothing  short  of  a  police  force. 

Later  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Leslie  Ste- 
phen, an  English  writer,  states  that :  "The 
church,  in  short,  was  excellent  as  a  national 
refrigerating  machine  ;  but  no  cultivated  person 
could  believe  in  its  doctrines."  The  lack  of 
faith  in  the  present  century  is  but  a  renewal 
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of  the  old  cry.  And  that  is  not  the  only 
charge  against  the  church.  Its  uninteresting 
services,  its  hypocrisies,  its  petty  quarrels,  its 
impossible  confessions  of  faith,  its  utter  lack 
of  contact  with  daily  lives,  its  narrowness,  are 
under  fire. 

In  spite  of  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
new  materialistic  view,  we  could  not  exist  in 
a  world  without  religion.  Man  is  inherently 
religious.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  he  has 
turned  in  his  fear  of  death  to  a  Greater  Being 
and  all  the  finer,  nobler  parts  of  his  nature 
have  been  brought  out  in  his  belief  in  a  Power 
higher  than  his  own.  What  we  need  today, 
is  not  something  to  take  the  place  of  religion, 
but  a  modern  translation  of  the  old  ideals  of 
faith,  hope  and  love,  a  translation  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  new  wisdom  of  this  enlightened  era 
of  ours.  When  we  have  completely  torn  down 
these  "fairy  tales"  of  the  past,  who  knows  but 
what  out  of  this  confusion  of  youth  will  come 
a  solution  which  will  raise  us  to  as  yet  unat- 
tained  heights  of  spiritual  experience,  with  a 
clearer  conception  of  eternal  life  and  its  rela- 
tion to  our  every  day  lives.  So,  let  us  not 
give  up,  discouraged,  but,  nothing  daunted, 
think  it  through  to  the  end.     It  is  up  to  us ! 


HAS  LASELL  CHANGED? 

There  have  been  a  great  many  rumors  float- 
ing— circulating — yes,  pulsating  throughout 
the  entire  school  this  year.  At  first,  a  slight 
buzz  is  heard,  but  gradually  it  gains  in  strength 
and  momentum  until  finally  its  oncoming  rush 
is  so  mighty  that  we  needs  must  clap  our 
hands  over  our  ears  to  keep  the  tremendous 
noise  from  deafening  us. 

Yes,  many  are  the  rumors  that  pervade  the 
atmosphere  of  any  institution,  but  that  which 
has  troubled  us  most,  which  has  made  us  seethe 
against  the  thoughtlessness  and  ingratitude,  is 
this  "Hasn't  Lasell  changed  this  year !"  said 
with  a  touch  of  flippant  scorn.  This  is  the 
question,  the  ejaculation,  the  very  outburst 
hurled  at  us  almost  every  day,  either  at  one 
place  or  another. 

Like  all  things  it  is  quickly  taken  up  and 
proclaimed  at  those  moments  when  the  slight- 


est thing  goes  awry.  It  matters  not  who  the 
offender  is,  nor  why  the  offense.  It  is  simply, 
"Hasn't  Lasell  changed!" 

Has  it  changed?  If  we  give  but  a  moment's 
serious  thought  to  what  apparently  seems  a 
mere  bagatelle,  we  will  discover  that  this  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  very  justly  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Yes !  it  has  undoubtedly  changed.  All 
things,  unless  stagnant,  change ;  but  let  us 
think  a  moment.  Has  not  Lasell  changed  for 
the  better  ?  Has  she  not  progressed  instead  of 
receded?  This  year,  for  instance,  a  great  stride 
forward  was  made  in  athletics,  more  than  one 
could  imagine  could  occur  in  but  one  year.  A 
golf  course  has  been  laid  out,  with  very  un- 
usual lessons  offered  free  of  charge.  Horse- 
back riding  is  open  to  each  and  every  girl  in 
the  school  in  seasonable  weather,  with  the 
training  of  a  riding  master  as  an  additional 
feature.  We  now  have  a  fine  dancing  course 
which  one  may  avail  oneself  of  by  a  bit  of 
initiative  and  desire.  Those  who  are  not 
"Water  Babies"  may  use  a  very  modern,  well- 
kept  pool  for  their  advantage  in  order  to  ac- 
quire this  art.  Our  winter  sports  are  truly 
superb,  especially  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  Lasell.  We  have  toboggan  and  sleds  freely 
and  gratefully  offered,  our  skating  rink  is  kept 
in  excellent  condition  for  us  in  spite  of  the 
many  snow  storms  and  flurries  which  we  ex- 
perience in  this  uncertain  New  England 
weather.  All  these  outdoor  activities  are 
added  attractions  when  we  realize  that  at  night 
the  skating  rink  is  lighted  up  so  that  the  very 
height  of  pleasure  may  be  attained.  Much 
more  could  be  said  about  the  sports  and  ath- 
letics at  Lasell,  especially  the  great  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  this  very  year  to  attain 
the  very  highest  type  of  both  indoor  and  out- 
door games. 

Do  we  truly  appreciate  all  these  things 
brought  about  with  so  much  difficulty  and  un- 
tiring and  tin  waning,  enthusiasm  ?  Appar- 
ently we  do  not !  Why  do  so  many  of  us  just 
sit  around  and  wait  for  something  to  happen? 
It  certainly  is  time  that  we  realized  that  the 
only  joy  and  pleasure  you  get  out  of  this 
whirling  merry-go-round  we  call  Life  is  that 
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which  we  put  into  it.  Things  don't  just  hap- 
pen to  us — we  must  seek  them,  go  for  them 
and  in  the  end  we  will  be  immeasurably  repaid. 
With  so  many  delightful  and  varied  personali- 
ties there  should  be  no  boredom,  no  moment 
of  uneasiness  or  dissatisfaction.  When  we 
leave  school,  do  we  expect  that  some  divine 
power  is  going  to  arrange  our  days  so  that  we 
will  be  gently  or  greatly  amused  ?  How  disillu- 
sioned some  of  us  are  going  to  be!  No!  make 
the  life  and  lives  about  you  your  delight  and 
put  into  life  that  amount  of  enthusiasm  as  the 
pleasure  which  you  expect  to  derive.  Is  this 
not  a  fair  game? 

When  we  say  "Hasn't  Lasell  changed?"  let 
it  be  with  a  glad  ring  of  triumph  in  our  hearts 
and  in  our  voices,  for  then  we  shall  feel  that 
•some  one  has  seen  a  clearer,  brighter  light, 
through  our  own  undimmed  and  undaunted 
vision. 


SHELLS 

The  chicken  is  content  and  happy  at  first 
in  its  shell  while  the  bones,  head,  feet,  beak 
and  feathers  develop.  But,  grown  too  big,  the 
chick  breaks  its  shell  and  steps  forth  to  face 
the  world — to  forage  for  itself.  It  is  at  first 
as  unwelcome  and  as  lonesome  as  an  entirely 
new  idea  born  in  the  brain  of  man.  The  shell 
of  the  turtle  becomes  thicker,  harder  and 
rougher  every  year  while  life  lasts.  No  run- 
ning or  leaping  for  him,  but  a  slow  life,  made 
fairly  safe  by  his  thick  shell  and  his  ability  to 
pull  in  his  legs  and  his  head.  It's  a  dull  life 
for  him,  but  kind  Providence  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  and  tempers  the  dull- 
ness of  existence  by  combining  with  it  dullness 
of  mind. 

Now  for  us  human  beings  and  the  hard 
shell  of  thick  and  unalterable  opinions  that  so 
many  millions  of  us  carry  about.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  child's  life  mentally  is  something 
like  that  of  the  little  chicken's  physically.  The 
child  lives  in  a  mental  shell  made  up  of  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  it.  It  accepts  its 
opinions    from    its    mother,    father,    brothers. 


sisters,  nurses  and  playmates.  It  believes  in 
fairies  and  Santa  Claus — a  wise  belief,  keep- 
ing the  little  child  happy  as  its  mind  grows. 

Eor  those  that  are  fortunate,  the  mind  of 
the  child  like  the  body  of  the  little  chicken, 
breaks  out  of  the  enclosing  shell  at  the  proper 
time  and  starts  out  through  the  world  of  ideas 
and  realities  on  its  own  account ;  from  its  shell, 
as  it  were,  seeking  to  achieve  mental  freedom. 
But  a  vast  majority  are  like  the  turtle,  adding 
new  thicknesses  to  the  shell  each  year,  drag- 
ging around  a  heavier  and  heavier  load,  with 
no  mental  freedom,  no  running,  no  leaping  or 
exhilaration  for  the  mind. 

One  man  goes  to  public  school,  then  to  his 
job,  and  as  he  starts  working  he  adds  another 
thick  layer  to  his  mental  shell,  accepting  the 
theory  that  the  way  to  get  along  is  "not  to  kill 
yourself,  not  to  work  yourself  to  death."  With 
that  shell  surrounding  his  brain,  there  he  stays, 
where  he  started.  Another  kind  of  human 
being  goes  to  a  private  school  and  gets  a  thick 
coating  of  mental  shell  in  the  belief  that  be- 
cause his  father  is  wealthy  he  is  a  superior 
person.  Then  he  goes  to  college,  with  its  se- 
cret societies,  carefully  graded,  like  the  vari- 
ous castes  in  India.  The  college  confers  upon 
thousands  of  young  men  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  eagerly  waiting  to  confer  honors  upon 
them  when  they  graduate,  a  thick  shell  which 
can  never  be  broken. 

Men  marvel  that  boys  who  never  went  to 
college  have  done  so  much  of  the  world's  im- 
portant work  and  spend  so  much  time  appoint- 
ing college  graduates  to  what  are  practically 
office-boy  positions.  There  is  no  need  to 
marvel.  The  mind  developing  in  freedom  has 
a  much  better  chance  than  the  one  subjected  to 
successive  layers  of  hard-shell  self-conceit. 

Each  of  us  should  watch  herself  and  never 
be  too  sure  that  she  is  not  gradually  becoming 
burdened  with  a  heavy  shell  of  fixed  opinions. 
Even  the  ablest  men  as  they  grow  older  tend 
to  lose  the  faculty  of  fresh  and  independent 
thought.  Freedom  of  thought,  the  ability  to 
question,  to  doubt,  to  prove  for  yourself  is 
rare — but  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  great- 
ness. 
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When  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  an  underpaid 
telegraph  operator,  all  the  operators  around 
him  took  it  for  granted  that  you  could  send 
only  one  message  over  a  telegraph  wire.  There 
was  no  shell  on  Edison's  brain.  He  couldn't 
see  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  send  more 
than  one  message  over  the  wire  at  the  same 
time.  He  did  it  because  he  had  escaped  from 
the  rut  of  fixed  opinions  that  the  others  had 
already  slumped  into,  and  displayed  his  ideas 
and  opinions  devoid  of  a  hard  shell.  So  with 
all  men  and  great  nations ;  with  the  nation, 
political  freedom  comes  first ;  with  man,  men- 
tal freedom. 

The  fortunate  man  stays  surrounded  by  a 
mental  shell  made  up  by  the  thoughts  that 
direct  him  in  childhood — a  shell  that  is  essen- 
tial to  life  and  safety.  But  it  is,  even  in  child- 
hood, a  transparent  shell  from  which  he  can 
look  out  at  thoughts  and  visions  far  off.  The 
turtle  and  the  average  man  are  born  in  a  shell, 
a  shell  that  stops  the  mental  growth  of  many 
men,  rendering  useless  brains  that  might  con- 
tribute to  progress  and  new  thought.  They 
stay  in  this  shell  and  keep  on  adding  to  its 
thickness  year  by  year.  Don't  be  a  turtle ; 
break  out — think  for  yourself  ! 


TEACHERS 

That  ironical  Frenchman,  Voltaire,  once  said 
that  people  are  sociable  animals.  Little  did 
he  know  of  the  people  who  were  coming  after 
him,  or  I  daresay  he  would  not  have  made  so 
broad  a  statement.  At  least  I  think  he  would 
have  excluded  that  intellectual  class  of  people 
— teachers.  Sociable  as  they  may  be  when  they 
are  with  people  of  their  own  intelligence,  I 
think  they  must  have  mental  relapses  when 
they  face  their  classes. 

However,  I  will  say  a  good  word  for  them 
inasmuch  as  I  think  that  they  are  improving 
somewhat !  Take,  for  example,  the  teachers 
of  the  Old  School  who  taught  only  with  the 
whip  and  maybe  a  little  of  the  three  R's  thrown 
in  now  and  then.  I  think  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  without  exception  these  have  disap- 
peared. 


Then  came  those  blessed  people  who  paid 
rigid  attention  to  the  three  R's  and  not  so 
much  to  the  whip.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that 
the  behavior  of  their  classes  was  not  perfect, 
but,  at  least,  they  knew  for  what  school  was. 

Then  came  those  daring  creatures  who  ven- 
tured away  from  the  text  somewhat  but  not 
enough  to  let  any  of  the  every  day  problems 
be  brought  before  the  class.  Nevertheless, 
those  teachers  should  be  respected,  for  they 
were  the  pioneers  in  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  came  those  broad,  yet  narrow  minded 
individuals,  some  of  whom  are  still  with  us. 
The)'  are  broad  minded  since  they  will  let  the 
class  wander  away  from  the  subject,  yet  nar- 
row, since  no  one's  opinion  but  their  own  is  to 
be  accepted.  Why  this  type  of  teacher  will 
persist  in  staying  around,  is  more  than  I  can 
see.  This  is  an  age  where  everybody  says 
more  or  less  what  he  thinks  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  expect  an  unprejudiced 
criticism  of  his  opinions.  One-track  minded 
teachers  are  needed  no  longer. 

Now,  teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
open  minded  and  are  accepting  our  opinions 
as  challenges  rather  than  as  mere  childishness. 
More  and  more  they  are  talking  with  us  in- 
stead of  at  us.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
those  teachers  who  have  broad  minds  have  also 
full  classes  while  those  who  are  not  so  open 
minded  have  classes  with  many  vacant  chairs. 

However,  give  them  a  little  time  and  per- 
haps the  former  kind  will  realize  that  they  are 
better  off  elsewhere  than  in  a  school.  Then 
those  whom  we  really  enjoy  with  us  will  step 
in  their  places.  But  we  must  remember  that 
all  this  takes  time  and  we  must  have  patience. 


APRIL 


The  shining  glint  of   slanting  rain, 

The  shrill   cry  of  April  wind 

Lashing  the  wet  heads  of  fierce  birches 

Bending  them   low  and  hurling 

Them   high   again, 

Baring   their   very   souls    to 

The   fresh  wet  of  spring  rain, 

Are   stale 

When  one  little  gleam 

Of  your  soul  shines   from 

Your   eye   to   mine.  Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 
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LOCALS 

Saturday  evening,  March  "5,  at  6 :30  o'clock, 
the  Senior  Dinner-Dance  was  held  at  Wood- 
land Park.  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Amesbury.  and  the  Senior  President, 
June  Newbold,  received.  Decorations  carry- 
ing out  the  class  colors,  green  and  gold,  were 
unusually  effective  and  well  planned.  Sixty- 
five  couples  attended — the  largest  Prom  ever 
held  at  Lasell.     Music  by  Sid  Reinburg. 

March  6 :  Did  snow  and  hot  dogs  ever 
strike  you  as  being  peculiar?  Mr.  Chaskar 
Hivale  of  India,  our  vesper  speaker,  found 
them  so.  We  all  enjoyed  Mr.  Hivale's  talk, 
which  gave  us  a  new  insight  on  the  customs 
and  modes  of  living  in  India.  Mr.  Hivale's 
talk  was  brightened  by  bits  of  dry  humor. 
Four  of  the  girls  were  chosen  to  wear  Mr. 
Hivale's  native  women's  costumes. 

March  11:  In  a  Testimonial  Concert  given 
at  Jordan  Hall  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  by 
the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Or- 
phean Club,  led  by  Mr.  George  Dunham,  sang 
Salve  Regina.  This  selection,  composed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Dunham,  is  dedicated  to  the  Lasell 
Orphean  Club. 

March  12:  Although  everybody  didn't  come 
out  to  the  Rag-a-muffm  Party,  there  were 
enough  there  to  bave  a  good  time.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  an  Athletic  Meet,  representing 
Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  Harvard.  Mr. 
Harrell  entertained  with  tricks  and  magic 
feats.     The  evening  was  a  great  success. 

March  13 :  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton  gave 
an  inspiring  vesper  talk  upon  the  influence 
of  our  lives. 

March  16:  W'e  were  again  entertained  by 
a  very  excellent  Pupils'  Recital.  The  selec- 
tions were  made  still  more  enjoyable  because 
of  our  personal  interest  in  the  participants. 
We  are  proud  of  our  talented  young  musicians. 

March  18:  Mr.  Walter  Kidder  charmed  the 
guests  at  the  reception  given  Friday  night, 
with  his  beautiful  singing.  Every  one  en- 
joyed the  reception  very  much  because  through 
it  the  'students  were  able  to  meet  many  of  the 
delightful  people  of  Auburndale. 


March  19:  Woodland  Park  was  decorated 
in  green  and  gold.  The  girls  laughed  as  they 
danced  to  the  music  of  the  Dick  Powers 
orchestra.  It  was  the  Senior- Junior  dance.  It 
has  been  agreed  that  it  was  the  best  dance  of 
the  year. 

March  20:  Dr.  James  Gordon  Gilkey  gave 
a  particularly  inspiring  talk  on  God's  influence 
in  our  lives.  We  are  hoping  that  he  will  speak 
to  us  again  very  soon. 

March  22 :  The  Lasell  Glee  Club  and  Lasell 
Orchestra  played  at  the  Franklin  Square 
House. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

March  16:  Mrs.  Palmateer  took  the  9th 
grade  art  class  to  Boston  Art  Exhibits — nota- 
bly that  of  the  hand-made  silver  at  the  Art 
Museum. 

March  16:  Woodland  Park  girls  attended 
a  Pupils'  Recital  at  Bragdon  Hall. 

March  19:  Miss  Bunting  of  the  Editorial 
Staff  of  the  Music  Department  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  spent  the  week-end  at  Woodland  Park. 
Miss  Bunting  was  on  the  Lasell  music  staff 
from  1919  to  1923. 

March  19:  Mrs.  Dudley  of  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  visited  her  daughter,  Juanita. 

March  21  :  Mr.  Seikel  and  the  "Doughnut" 
Club  had  a  delightful  party  at  Woodland  Park. 
First  the  real  party — good  things  to  eat.  Miss 
Emery  sang  several  songs  and  then  games  and 
tricks  filled  up  the  hour. 

March  22 :  A  pleasant  call  from  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker,  Lasell  '22. 

March  24:  The  parents  and  friends  of  the 
Woodland  Park  students  were  our  guests  at  a 
Pianoforte  Recital.  The  following  program 
was  given : 

CHORUS— Water  Lilies  Karl  Linders 

Woodland  Park   Chorus 
PIANO   SOLO— Whirlagig  Eugene  Ballard 

Gertrude    Barber 
PIANO    SOLO— Andante  Haydn 

Barbara  Warland 
PIANO   SOLO — Evergreen   Mazurka         Carl  Kern 

Anna    Moffat    Benson 

PIANO  SOLO — Old  English  Dance   Seymour  Smith 

Bernadette   Powers 
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CHORUS— Wandering  Schubert 

Who    is    Sylvia  Schubert 

Woodland    Elementary   Chorus 
PIANO   SOLO— Dragon   Fly  Arthur  Kay 

Marjorie  Grose 
PIANO  SOLO— Thoughts  at  Home  Carl  Hems 

Ray  Martin 
PIANO  SOLO— Flowers  of  the  Forest  Alfred  Burg 

Phyllis  Newson 
PIANO  SOLO— Highland  Laddie        Fred  L.  Morey 

Barbara   Martin 
PIANO  DUET— Spanish  Dance     IV.  C.  E.  Seeboeck 

Priscilla  Winslow,  Marjorie  Grose 
CHORUS— Ole   Oncle   Moon  Charles  P.  Scott 

Woodland   Park   Chorus 
PIANO  SOLO— Serenata  Turner 

Barbara  Ordway 
PIANO   SOLO— Morning  on  the   Hudson 

E.  S.  Phelps 
Priscilla  Winslow 
PIANO  SOLO— Valse  Triste  Sibelius 

Jane  Walker 
PIANO   SOLO — Etude  in  c  minor  Chopin 

Mona  Towle 
PIANO    SOLO— Introduction   and   Valse   Leute 

M.  Sicveking 
Rosalind   Harris 
PIANO  SOLO— Etude  Melodique    James  H.  Rogers 

Bertha  Root 
PIANO  SOLO— Bolero  M.  Mosskowski 

Marguerite  Putnam 

PIANO  SOLOS— To  a  Water  Lily      E.  MacDowell 

Music   Box  E.  Liebich 

Sylvia  Denning 

TWO-PIANO   SOLO— Turkish  March       Beethoven 

Bertha  Root,   Sylvia  Denning 

CHORUS — Gentle   Zephyrs  R.   Kieserling 

Woodland   Park   Chorus 


In  a  personal  letter  from  our  Principal 
Emeritus  recently  received,  he  writes :  "Our 
Southern  California  Club  today  held  its  re- 
union in  a  new  place,  the  Pasadena  Athletic 


Club.  We  had  a  good  room  all  to  ourselves 
and  a  good  luncheon."  Dr.  Bragdon  then  re- 
peats the  attractive  menu  and  insists  that  the 
pie  was  capped  with  white  topknots. 

After  assuring  our  Miss  Ransom  that  many 
inquired  for  her  and  wished  her  present,  he 
adds:  "Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01,  made  a 
good  president,  Josephine  MacDonald  Smith, 
1901-  02,  secretary  and  Nettie  Roulstone 
Barnhart,  1910-11,  treasurer;  Bertha  Gray 
Richards,  1887-1888,  and  Bess  Lum,  '01,  sang. 
Nellie  Chase  Wood,  '02,  played  the  piano. 
Then  each  girl  stood  and  gave  her  name  and 
year  at  Lasell  and  present  address.  Fifty-two 
were  there.  Lucy  Tappan  Scott  and  her  hus- 
band were  present.  Sara  Bond  Trude,  '95, 
Bessie  Mattison  Behr,  1908-09,  Lottie  Appell 
Levey,  1890-93,  Ruth  Cleaveland  Bates,  '95, 
Mary  Seaman,  1891-93,  and  Luella  Dadmun 
Brooks,  '74,  were  all  there.  Grace  Allen  Clark, 
'95,  was  a  visitor  from  Omaha  and  spoke 
beautifully  of  her  Omaha  Club." 

We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Bragdon's  message 
to  this  Pasadena  Club  was  one  of  his  best. 
Who  knows  but  what  he  was  rehearsing  for 
their  benefit  a  speech  which  we  hope  he  will 
give  to  us  at  our  Lasell  Reunion  next  June. 
/  Mabel  Charlotte  Marston,  '99,  returned  to 
Lasell  recently  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
seven  years.  She  found  but  one  of  her  own 
faculty  present,  Miss  Witherbee,  but  later 
wrote  to  us  from  Boston  that  she  had  located 
Mile.  Le  Royer  and  had  found  her  young  and 
happy.  She  closes  with  these  words :  "I  shall 
carry  home  very  lovely  recollections  of  Lasell 
up  to  date,  and  Virginia  Hight,  Lorena  Fellows 
Sawyer's  ('99)  daughter,  who  acted  as  my 
escort  during  the  hour  spent  in  the  old  school 
home."   / 

Martha  Wilcox,  '25,  came  out  to  Lasell  on 
a  recent  Sabbath  and  told  us  that  Ruth  Mayes, 
'25,  is  working  in  her  father's  office  and  she, 
Martha,  is  living  at  present  in  Jamaica  Plain 
and  has  a  fine  secretarial  position  in  Boston.  A 
very  jaunty  new  spring  hat  gave  Martha  quite 
an  air  of  prosperity.  We  rejoice  in  her  suc- 
cess. 
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Kitty  Worrall,  1924-27,  is  no  longer  with 
us  at  Lasell  but  sends  word  that  she  is  having 
a  very  pleasant  time  as  a  substitute  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nothing  seems  to  interrupt  dear  Helen  Dun- 
can's, '26,  forward  march.  Besides  being  a 
busy  business  woman,  she  was  recently  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Business  Girls'  Conference 
held  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
a  report  declares,  "We  had  a  splendid  talk 
last  evening  by  our  Dr.  Crane  of  Maiden.  The 
conference  has  been  a  great  success." 

Writes  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  73,  "Is  it 
not  strange  that  after  all  these  years  we  should 
find  Mary  Elizabeth  Fox  Vaughn,  1879-80, 
and  her  husband  living  here  at  the  Grenada 
Apartments  in  Miami  for  the  winter.  Mabel 
Martin  Parker,  1904- '05,  happened  to  say  in- 
cidentally that  she  was  going  to  the  Grenada 
to  the  Lasell  luncheon  and  Mrs.  Vaughn  then 
made  herself  known.  We  are  trying  to  have 
another  meeting  before  she  and  her  husband 
leave  Miami." 

After  asking  that  Leaves  and  copies  of  the 
Constitution  be  sent  to  various  friends  in  the 
South,  Mrs.  Cushing  gives  a  hint  that  "one  of 
the  meetings  in  the  near  future  will  include 
among  its  guests  husbands,  fathers,  and  'gem- 
niun'  friends,  as  our  colored  folks  say-  At 
that  meeting  we  hope  that  Dr.  Wilson  will 
tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  Lasell." 

Yet  again  these  loyal  Miami  girls  sent  per- 
sonal words  to  the  Leaves.  Marguerite 
Houser  Hamlin,  '19,  extended  a  hearty  hello 
to  everybody.  Clara  Krome  Wilson,  1895-'97, 
sends  her  greetings  from  the  sunshine  of 
Miami  Beach  and  Jessie  Kemp  Caler,  1898- 
'99,  sends  salutations  from  the  Lasell  Club  of 
Miami ;  while  Mrs.  C.  W.  Eisenmayer,  Jr., 
guest  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  extends  her  greetings 
from  Coral  Gables.  Sara  Knowles  Parker, 
sister  and  guest  of  Mabel  Martin  Parker,  1904- 
'05,  writes,  "Greetings  from  the  Land  of  June 
to  those  who  may  enjoy  the  Ides  of  March." 
"A  Vermont  Lasellian  sends  greetings  from 
the  sunny  South" — Mary  Elizabeth  Fox 
Vaughn,   1879- '80.     Annah  Wilson,    1904- '06, 


continues  with  this  cheering  word:  "We  are 
sending  some  of  our  wonderful  Florida  sun- 
shine to  you  and  holding  many  happy  mem- 
ories of  Lasell."  "Greetings  from  a  Floridian 
for  the  winter  but  a  Lasell  girl  the  year  round." 
—Mabel  Martin  Parker,  1904-'05. 

Mrs.  Cushing  fittingly  closes  the  Round 
Robin  greeting  with  "Faithfully  yours  for 
Lasell." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Marguer- 
ite Hamlin,  '19,  declares:  "Mrs.  Cushing  has 
asked  me  to  send  a  little  account  of  our  Miami 
Lasell  Club  luncheon.  We  do  have  such  in- 
teresting meetings — nearly  every  month  some 
new  girl  comes.  We  have  girls  from  so  many 
different  States,  but  so  far  I  am  the  only  Flori- 
dian. 

"The  Miami  Lasell  Club  met  Wednesday, 
March  2,  at  the  Grenada  Tea  Room  for  their 
monthly  luncheon.  The  table  was  prettily  dec- 
orated with  a  centerpiece  of  lavender  sweet 
peas  and  lavender  candles.  Humorous  hap- 
penings at  Lasell  entertained  the  club  while  a 
delicious  luncheon  was  served. 

"Those  present  were:  Mrs  Carlos  Cushing, 
Mrs.  Charles  Parker,  Miss  Sarah  Parker,  Miss 
Annah  Wilson,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Caler,  Mrs.  Vaughn,  Mrs.  Eisenmayer, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Hamlin. 

"I  was  quite  pleased  to  hear  Barbara  Ham- 
lin, '28,  was  doing  so  well."  We  wonder  if 
Marguerite  has  heard  that  Barbara  led  the 
school  in  scholarship  the  second  semester.  She 
might  well  be  proud  of  this  young  relative. 

The  Newark  Press  recently  contained  a  very 
pleasant  notice  of  our  Helen  Young,  '28,  who 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Mariesta  Howland,  '26,  fortunately  for  us 
continues  not  only  to  report  for  the  Boston 
Transcript  but  the  Lasell  Leaves.  Her  latest 
word  is  first  about  herself,  that  "she  has  been 
invited  to  give  visiting  instruction  in  public 
speaking  at  the  Rockland  High  School.  I  am 
sure  this  will  amuse  Miss  Stearns,  especially 
when  she  considers  that  my  only  preparation 
was  my  two  years  of  Expression  at  Lasell.  I 
mean  to  write  some  more  articles  for  Vogue 
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and  of  course  I  have  several  reviews  a  week  to 
complete  for  the  Transcript." 

Accompanying  her  note  Mariesta  gives  a 
long  list  of  Lasell  girls  and  their  new  addresses. 
Some  of  these  are  already  in  our  register.  We 
are  most  grateful  for  the  information  which 
she  furnishes,  but  think  that  many  of  the 
items  have  been  already  furnished  to  the  Feb- 
ruary Leaves  in  response  to  a  questionnaire 
which  was  sent  out  by  Miss  Blackstock. 

Betty  Oppel,  '26,  is  keeping  house  for  her 
father  while  the  mother  is  in  the  Southland, 
but  she  did  steal  away  long  enough  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  at  Lasell,  to  her  delight  and  our 
pleasure,  too. 

A  dear  message  came  recently  from  Florence 
Chaffee,  1924-'26,  who  is  still  at  a  convalescent 
home  in  New  York.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
the  good  care  she  is  having  and  her  own  splen- 
did will  power  will  some  day  restore  her  to 
health  and  to  us. 

Nadine  Strong  James,  '26,  recently  visited 
her  mother  in  Boston  and  took  time  to  report 
at  her  Alma  Mater.  Those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  her  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
her  visit  and  later  our  Dean  received  a 
gracious  message  from  Nadine  in  which  she 
writes :  "I  hope  some  day  you  will  see  my 
husband  and  dear  little  home.  I  am  in  love 
with  both." 

We  are  all  watching  with  enthusiasm  and 
keen  interest  the  growth  of  Mrs.  Hooker's 
European  Party.  Up  to  date  the  bookings  in- 
clude :  Katherine  Knox,  '24  and  her  cousin, 
Katherine  Meloon,  '23,  Elizabeth  Stephens, 
'20,  Mary  Pryor,  Mary  Fulton,  '27,  Kath- 
erine Best,  '26,  Elizabeth  Bowden,  '27, 
Frances  Royce,  '24,  Kathryn  Royce,  '27,  and 
several  others  in  the  senior  class  who  are  hold- 
ing their  decision  until  after  their  visit  home 
at  Easter. 

We  congratulate  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  join  the  party  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  others  will  avail  themselves  of  this  un- 
usual opportunity. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  '20,  supplements 
Dr.  Bragdon's  last  letter  with  a  rather  full  re- 
port of  the  Southern  California  Club  meeting. 


Following  her  personal  greeting  to  Miss  Pot- 
ter, she  writes  :  "We  had  a  very  pleasant  meet- 
ing and  the  program  opened  with  words  of 
welcome  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  and  all 
those  present  from  the  president,  Mrs.  Cleora 
Brooks  Clokey,  '01.  She  also  read  a  recent 
letter  from  Dr.  Winslow  which  was  most  in- 
teresting. Dr.  Bragdon  was  called  upon  to 
give  a  few  remarks  which  were  greatly  en- 
joyed. He  seemed  the  same  to  me  as  when  I 
met  him  five  years  ago.  A  delightful  musical 
program  followed,  given  by  Bertha  Gray 
Richards,  l887-'88,  Nell  Chase  Wood,  '02,  and 
Elizabeth  Lum,  '01.  Eva-May  Mortimer, 
Class  of  1925,  then  told  in  an  entertaining  way 
of  the  'Lasell  of  Today.'  (I  could  srarcely 
believe  my  ears ! )  And  Luella  Dadmun 
Brooks,  '74,  told  of  the  'Lasell  of  Yesterday.' 
Rev.  D.  B.  Scott,  husband  of  a  former  Lasell 
teacher,  Lucy  Tappan  Scott,  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  'Womanhood'  and  Mrs.  Scott  told 
us  about  the  'Girlhood  of  Japan.' 

"During  the  Roll  Call  which  followed,  we 
discovered  that  the  president  of  the  Omaha, 
Nebraska  Lasell  Club,  Grace  Allen  Clark,  '95, 
was  one  of  our  visitors. 

"The  new  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows : 

President— Bertha  Gray  Richards,  1887-'88. 
Vice-President— Kate  Wheldon  Plumb,  '02. 
Secretary — Mary  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  '20. 
Treasurer — Eva-May  Mortimer,  '25. 

"Also  it  was  decided  to  give  a  benefit  in 
May  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
Lasell  Endowment  Fund  and,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested it,  they  made  me  chairman.  I  hope  we 
can  make  it  an  outdoor  affair,  perhaps  in  the 
garden  of  some  member.  My  committee  is 
composed  of  Belle  Bragdon  Kelsey,  '95,  Nell 
Chase  Wood,  '02,  and  Catherine  Kendrick 
Cole,  '02. 

"At  Christmas  time  I  had  greetings  from  a 
great  many  Lasell  friends,  but  the  most  recent 
one  I  have  seen  was  Peg  Perley  Downey,  '20, 
of  Berkeley,  who  with  her  husband  called 
upon  me  while  honeymooning  in  Southern 
California. 
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"I  have  always  been  sorry  that  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  stop  off  and  see  you  and 
Lasell  when  I  was  East  on  my  way  abroad  in 
1924,  but  I  barely  had  time  to  make  connections 
with  the  Aquitania. 

"Soon  I  hope  to  drive  East,  although  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  be  this  summer,  for  my  family 
are  planning  on  going  down  to  the  beach  cot- 
tage near  Santa  Monica. 

"Do   you   ever   hear    from   Miss   Packard? 
Please  remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 
Sincerely, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  '20." 

Those  present  at  the  Annual  Luncheon  of 
the  Southern  California  Lasell  Club  held  at 
the  Pasadena  Athletic  and  Country  Club  on 
March  1,  1927,  were: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.   C.   C.   Bragdon. 

Mrs.   Lucy   Tappan   Scott,    1880-'82. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Scott. 

Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01. 

Helen  Cleaveland  Coleman,   1892-'93. 

Bertha  Gray  Richards,  1887-'88. 

Belle  Bragdon  Kelsey,  '95. 

Nella  Ward-Smith  Voorhis*  1889-'90. 

Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02. 

Elizabeth  M.  Lum,  '01,  and  guest. 

Isabelle  Bowers  Church,  1900-'01. 

Marriott    Degan    MacDonald,    1906-'08. 

Marion   Gunnison,   1886-'87. 

Edith    Simonds    Bennett,    1904-'05. 

Mary   Seaman,    1891-'93. 

Ruth  Cleaveland  Bates,  1895. 

Louise    Whitney    Weaver,    1890-'93. 

Luella   Dadmun   Brooks,    74. 

Irene  Vedder  Reighard,   1910-'ll. 

Laura  Chase,  '02,  and  guest. 

Bess    Mattison   Behr,    1908-'09. 

May  Church  Cottle,  1886-'87„ 

Caroline  Thomson   Moore,   1897-'98. 

Catherine    Kendrick    Cole,    '02. 

Josephine    MacDonald    Smith,    1901-'02. 

Myrtle    Hewson    Parker,    1897-'99. 

Lilian  M.  Douglass,  '07. 

Lottie  Appel  Levey,  1890-'93. 

Helen   Campbell    Rousseau,    1898-'99. 

Nellie  Briggs  Sandos,  1895,  and  guest. 

Kate  Wheldon  Plumb,  '02. 

Margie    M.    Schuberth,    '06. 

Grace  Allen  Clark,  '95. 


Ella  Tenney  Fuller,   1902-'O3. 
Amy  D.  Phillips,  '18. 
Mary  E.  Hubbard,  '20. 
Frances  Vail,   '25. 
Eva-May    Mortimer,    '25. 

This  seems  to  be  a  happy  number  in  which 
to  report  a  few  news  items  from  another  Cali- 
fornia Lasell  girl  who  was  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon. Lilian  Douglass,  '07,  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Witherbee  declares  that  "both  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bragdon  who  were  at  that  meeting  looked 
unusually  well.  In  fact,  Dr.  Bragdon  looked 
not  a  day  older  than  when  I  saw  him  five  years 
ago.  Edith  Simonds  Bennett,  1904- '05,  was 
at  this  same  reunion  and  as  lively  as  a  cricket. 
She  seems  to  have  largely  recovered  from  the 
serious  accident  which  she  had  at  Catalina." 

Lilian  has  been  home  for  five  months,  but 
she  certainly  has  the  travel  lure  for  she  is 
planning  to  go  around  the  world  again.  Re- 
cently she  has  busied  herself  making  a  new 
garden.  She  declares  that  the  acacia  trees 
have  been  unusually  beautiful  this  spring  with 
the  lovely  yellow  blossoms  dripping  from 
their  branches.  Those  of  us  who  hail  from 
even  South  Carolina  recall  not  only  the  love- 
liness of  these  golden  ball  blossoms  but  their 
fragrance. 

Lilian  is  in  line  for  active  work  in  her  local 
Club.  Friends  have  told  her  that  she  is  to  be 
their  next  president.  She  speaks  of  pleasant 
glimpses  she  had  while  in  New  England  of 
Irene  Sanford,  '06,  Ruth  Stone,  1904-'05, 
Helen  Heath,  '07,  Clara  Nims,  '07,  and  Ruth 
Adams  Whiston,  1904-'05.  Charlotte  Ryder, 
'08,  joined  Lilian  and  Lela  in  Europe  on  their 
return  trip. 

We  regretted  to  learn  from  her  letter  of  the 
recent  serious  illness  of  Leona  Benner 
Brotherton,  '08.  We  are  thankful  she  is  con- 
valescing. 

Lilian  closes  her  message  with  these  words : 
"My  mother  and  I  will  doubtless  go  to  Alaska 
this  summer,  I  driving  my  car  as  far  as 
Seattle." 

The  school  has  recently  received  this  inter- 
esting news  item  from  Margaret  Anderson 
Draper,    1923-'24,  whose  new  address  is   121 
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East  60th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  She  writes : 
"I  was  at  Lasell  just  one  year,  1923-'24.  I 
recently  moved  to  the  East  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend  the  New  York  Lasell 
Club  luncheon.  It  was  great  to  see  Dr.  Wins- 
low  and  many  of  the  girls  again.  I  am  making 
all  plans  to  visit  you  at  Commencement  time 
this  year." 

Avalon  Wilson  Walkinshaw,  1911-1914,  had 
certainly  a  good  report  to  give.  She  announces 
that  she  has  two  children — a  girl  and  a  boy. 
She  writes :  "I  hope  my  little  girl  will  some 
day  attend  Lasell.  A  few  old  Lasell  girls  live 
near  me  and  I  see  them  quite  often — Florence 
Baker  Carpenter,  1914-'16,  Alice  Jenks 
Nickerson,  '17,  Mary  Quick  Dean,  '14,  and 
Ruth  Thresher  Jenks,  '14." 

Three  of  the  Class  of  1926  came  home  to- 
gether to  our  great  joy — Betty  Van  Cleve, 
Kathryn  Moore  and  Marion  Fitch,  but  Betty 
and  Kaye  made  a  real  visit  of  several  days. 
We  have  a  hope  that  Marion  Fitch  is  still  in 
the  neighborhood  and  will  report  again  before 
long.  Kaye,  if  you  please,  is  now  a  Junior 
in  Chicago  University,  specializing  in  House- 
hold Economics.  She  declares  she  was  de- 
lighted to  find  how  much  credit  that  great 
university  gave  for  her  training  at  Lasell. 
Betty  Van  Cleve  is  doing  an  equally  important 
work  by  keeping  the  home  fires  burning  in  her 
father's  house,  and  enjoys  the  domestic  life 
after  years  of  school  life  at  Lasell.  They  went 
forth  with  a  hearty  Godspeed  from  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Notwithstanding  Haru  Tokito  is  to  be  a  full 
fledged  Lasell  Senior  next  year,  she  takes  oc- 
casion as  often  as  possible  to  run  down  to  us 
from  her  Northfield  Seminary  home.  We  were 
delighted  to  see  her  and  are  looking  forward 
to  her  return  next  fall. 

Eleanor  Steele,  '25,  favored  us  with  her 
presence,  but  for  such  a  short  visit  we  could 
hardly  realize  she  was  here  until  she  had  gone 
again. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Rix  requested  the 
honor  of  our  presence  at  the  marriage  of  their 


daughter,  Margaret  Olive,  '26,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Barton  Cole  on  Saturday  evening,  the  sec- 
ond of  April,  at  their  home  in  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, and  many  of  us  would  like  to  have 
accepted  this  invitation  but  are  quite  sure  we 
may  later  have  a  chance  to  see  the  fair  bride 
and  her  husband  as  they  are  to  make  their 
home  in  Newton. 

The  marriage  of  Priscilla  Mary  Wolfe,  '23, 
to  Mr.  Harry  Scarth  was  celebrated  in  Febru- 
ary in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  where  Priscilla  is  to 
reside,  but  trust  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lasell. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  these  brides 
and  grooms. 

The  latest  entry  on  our  engagement  calendar 
is  that  of  Elizabeth  Barden,  '24,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Coulson,  Jr. 

Lasell  was  recently  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
unexpected  death  of  Elizabeth  Fales  Hildreth 
Sherman,  '15.  In  a  touching  tribute  paid  her 
by  the  local  paper,  her  graduation  from  Lasell 
was  mentioned  and  reference  made  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  one  of  our  honor  students  in  1915. 
Besides  her  husband  and  parents,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  three  dear  little  sons — Hildreth,  Lau- 
rence and  Joseph.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church,  the  Brattle- 
boro  Woman's  Club  and  the  Brattleboro 
Country  Club,  and  of  her  the  local  paper  de- 
clared :  "She  was  a  young  woman  whose 
charm  of  personality  endeared  her  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  whose  devotion  to  her 
children  was  constant." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Jordan  Ranlett 
(Doris  Brown,  '21),  are  rejoicing  over  the 
arrival  of  their  little  daughter,  Cynthia  Elaine, 
on  March  3.  We  are  promptly  making  a  rec- 
ord of  this  possible  and  probable  Lasell  girl 
of  the  future. 

Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Cline,  (Eleanor  Thompson, 
'20),  and  her  husband  are  happy  over  the  com- 
ing of  Sidney  Stuart  Cline,  Jr.,  whose  birth- 
day was  March  13. 
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NEW  CONVENIENCE 

For  University  Students 


THIS  introduces  to  University  students  a  new  way  of  getting 
around  that  has  met  with  instant  favor  because  of  its  con- 
venience and  economy. 

You  can  now  rent  a  fine  private  automobile  that  you  drive  your- 
self— take  where  you  like — in  fact  use  exactly  as  you  would  a 
car  of  your  own. 

Whether  you're  going  for  a  trip  of  a  few  miles,  a  week-end  trip 
or  need  a  car  for  the  evening  occasion — you'll  find  this  service 
mighty  convenient. 

You  come  to  our  station — select  the  car  you  want — and  you're 
on  the  way.  It  takes  about  two  minutes.  No  red  tape — no 
annoying  questions. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  you  be  qualified  and  competent  to 
drive  a  car.      That  is  all. 

The  cost  is  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  Next  time  you 
want  to  go  somewhere — we  invite  you  to  go  in  one  of  our  cars. 

Ride  in  Groups  and  Split  the  Cost 

It  costs  no  more  for  five  to  ride  in  one  of  our  cars.     Plan  a  trip  with  three  or 
four  others — divide  the  bill — and  the  cost  to  each  is  so  small  you'll  never  miss  it. 


yw///////mw//////tr//ff/&m 
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STATIONS 

CONTROLLED    BY  YELLOW  TRUCK  fir  COACH I    MFC.  CO. 
SUBSIDIARY    GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Allston,  1358  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Aspinwall  5050 

Cambridge,  1390  Massachusetts  Ave. 
University  5959 


Back  Bay,  154  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Kenmore  5757 

Executive  Offices,  108  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Kenmore  2971 
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Scrarf 


FRENCH Y 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Hosiery  to  match 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 


PRICE 


$ 


10 


iorart 


169  TREMONT  ST. 


BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things  dear  to  the   heart  of   the   student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


O.  S.  REED 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 
Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  woik 


V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 


X~(£>Vei* 


TRADE   MARK    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ONE  STRAPS 

Silhouette  and  appliqued   effects  for   spring 

In  the  new  colors — also  black 

$8.50  to  $12.50 

fya&'faer  Shops 

JI-H-How«  a  <S«m& 

nOTcenumt  St .    B>©6£?>*1    378  Wdafcin/jton.  St. 
2359  YTaifungton  St..  'Rtynhaaf 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  \  j™£  }  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
^ersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving          Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

Thorp&  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond  1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton    Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 

PRINTERS 

Designers  [hfgljo  Lnpravers 

152  Purchase  Street  Boston 

TELEPHONE  HANcock  5050 
WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURN  DALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


11  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON   CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WHOLE  SAL  E 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


"PURITY   ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761   WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  We  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                   CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                       PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT   OF   THE   ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,    Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,     Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

— Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY,  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO   VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 

Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 
Cotton — Wool — Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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ENGRAVED   INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton  2 1 04 
for  appointment 


Studio  at 
205   Aubumdale  Avenue 


Dwyer   Pearce   &  Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 

W.  N.  2457R 


25  Temple  Place,   Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 

Telephones  Liberty  J  ?oqq 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton   127 1 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


UnrrtHfltt  (Sift  S>tjnp 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 


24  GROVE  ST.  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Hotel  Waban  Block 


200  Single  Sheets,    100  Envelopes      .... 
100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes    .... 
Printed  with  name  and  address 
Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


$1.00 
1.00 
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LASELL  GIRLS 

are  invited  to  make 
JAYS  their  Clothes 
Headquarters.  We  have 
THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
modest  prices. 

Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 
Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 
Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 
Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 
Riding  Togs,  Accessories 


BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 


Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 


E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 


Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Makes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 
THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 


INCORPORATED 


FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 


THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 


RUTH    PAIGE 


COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving  Facials  Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring  Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndale 

Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 


Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing  Water  Waving 

Manicuring  French  Curling 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials  Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 
Telephone  W.N.  23 17 
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The  Primrose  Hosiery  Shop 

Succeeding 

THE  MAYER  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Room  211,  Colonial  Building 
100  Boy  Is  ton  Street          Boston,  Mass. 

ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE       .       .        $1.69 

SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt         ....         $1.39 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt         ....         $1.49 

ALL  SILK  PICOT  EDGE  HOSE 

ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt,  slightly  irregular         .         $1.15 

EVERY  WEEK  A  PRIMROSE  SPECIAL,  $1.00 

HOSIERY  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Every  pair  of  hose  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  wear  to  your 
satisfaction. 

WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 
and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER,  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 

THE. 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Furs  Remodelled                      Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET.  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Will  call  for  and  deliver               Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 

LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 

The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST..  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11A.M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,     5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4S69 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

BLOOM  &  COHEN 

TAILORS,  CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For  Reference  or  Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


J.  F.  McGREENERY,  Jr. 


Washington  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 


CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
MAGAZINES 


SANDWICHES 

SODA 

FRUIT 


Telephone  W.  N.  1802 


THE  CORNER  STORE 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

7 1  1    Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM    GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Compliments 
of  the 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 


DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 

SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 
Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Teleph 


one 


Back  Bay  2480 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

THE    BEST   RESULTS  ARE    OBTAINED   BY   USING 

Baker's   Chocolate 

(Blue  Wrapper,  Yellow  Label)  # 

In  making  Cakes,  Pies,  Puddings,  Frosting,  Ice 
Cream,  Sauces,  Fudges,  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks 

For  more  than  1 44  years  this  chocolate  has  been  the  standard  for 
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It's  easy  to  "fulfill  your  contract''  in  life's  game  if 
you're  "holding  the  right  cards  of  dress." 

For  76  years  Jordan's  has  equipped  New  England's 
smartest  girls  ....  from  wee-est  powder  puff  to  most 
elaborate  evening  wrap  .... 

Of  course,  you've  discovered  your  own  College 
Shop,  headquarters  for  the  most  interesting  frocks  in 
Boston. 

Third  Floor  Main  Store 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 
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A  FANTASY 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  Man,  young 
and  sun-tanned  and  full  of  youth's  hope  for  an 
architectural  future,  a  future  of  designing 
walls  and  roofs  to  hold  romance.  His  grand- 
father had  been  a  sailor,  and  his  restless  tem- 
perament had  reappeared  in  the  grandson — you 
could  see  the  clean,  spicy  freedom  of  the  sea 
and  ships  all  over  him,  even  to  the  way  the 
winds  ruffled  his  fine,  brown  hair,  and  he  had 
never  sailed  at  all.  I  do  not  suppose  he  had  to 
work.  I  i-emember  vaguely  that  his  father  had 
amassed  a  fortune  in  something  or  other,  but 
the  son  was  very  careful  that  no  one  knew  it. 
Whether  he  realized  the  tragedy  of  riches  or 
whether  he  was  merely  experimenting  I  do  not 
know,  but  New  York  is  too  far  from  Tennessee 
to  try  an  experiment,  and  too  absorbed  in  its 
own  struggle.  It  cannot  see  struggling  young 
architects  through  its  own  smoke,  and  blue 
sky   in   squares   and   twangs   of    hundreds   of 


heart-strings 


do   not 


encourage 


even 


broken 

Youth's  hope  alone. 

And  then  there  was  the  Girl,  and  she  was 
almost  hope  herself.  The  twinkle  of  a  jeweled 
slipper  heel,  a  perfume  reminiscent  of  muted 
beats  of  music  and  charged  air,  a  gay  laugh,  a 
pink  and  white  pinwheel  whirling  in  spring 
winds.  She  laughed  at  nothing,  and  talked  of 
nothing,  yet  she  left  impressions  of  everything. 
She  would  wake  up  some  day  and  find  her 
friends  in  bifocals  and  gray  percale,  and  she 
would  still  be,  dancing — and  dancing — and 
dancing  in  the  swirl  of  pale  chiffon. 

And  then  there  was  the  Other  Girl,  and  she 
was  almost  hope  herself.     She  did  not  sparkle, 


she  shone,  like  a,  star  that  has  wandered  away 
from  its  constellation.  A  peacock  feather 
against  dark  blue  velvet,  the  Castle  o'  Dreams 
at  twilight,  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  begin- 
ning of  infinity,  a  ball  of  golden  thread,  a  but- 
terfly's wing  against  a  red  rose.  Her  world 
was  built  of  cobwebs  and  of  star-dust ;  her 
smile  brought  thoughts  of  things  that  were  yet 
to  be. 

The  Man,  and  the  Girl,  and  the  Other  Girl, 
the  same  old  problem,  the  same  old  loves,  the 
same  old  lives  braided  together,  like  the  long, 
blonde  hair  of  a  medieval  princess,  caught  with 
a  jeweled  clasp.  But  every  lover  thinks  he  has 
experienced  something  new  and  something  dif- 
ferent. Meanwhile  the  city  sweats  and  growls 
over  its  own  old  problems  and  old  loves  and  old 
lives  as  if  they,  too,  were  something  new  and 
something  different.  And  neither  takes  any 
notice  of  the  other. 

The  Man  found  himself  in  love  with  the 
Girl  and  the  Other  Girl,  and  the  situation  was 
conducive  to  deep  thinking  and  wreaths  of 
cigarette  smoke  and  pictures  in  the  fire.  He 
loved  the  Girl,  the  coquette,  because  of  her 
buoyancy  and  her  childishness  and  her  lack  of 
thought ;  he  liked  to  tell  her  things  and  to  laugh 
with  her  and  to  feel  her  vibrating  body  against 
his.  And  he  loved  the  Other  Girl,  the  dreamer, 
because  of  her  wonder  at  the  universe  and  her 
ideals  and  her  manner  of  saying  things  and  her 
presence,  near  him.  He  could  feel  it,  her  pres- 
ence, something  that  softened  the  air  and  made 
things  unreal  and  left  a  warmth  like  wine.  The 
Girl  was  like  Pierrette  with  a  great  white  ruff, 
and  a  pair  of  shining  cymbals  and  flying  feet  in 
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red  satin  shoes ;  the  Other  Girl  was  Pierrette 
at  home  before  the  fire,  with  golddust  on  her 
eyelashes,  talking  to  the  Sandman. 

Every  night  the  Man  saw  one  of  them,  and 
his  mind  divided  itself  into  two  personalities, 
one  for  the  Girl  and  one  for  the  Other  Girl. 
He  knew  he  could  not  go  on  forever  loving 
both,  and  he  knew  equally  well  he  could  not 
give  up  either  one.  And  the  girls  ?  They  prob- 
ably never  knew  the  other  existed,  and  they 
both  loved  the  man  deeply.  The  Girl  loved  him 
because  he  was  a  willing  partner  in  all  her  wild 
schemes,  and  he  could  laugh  with  her  so  beauti- 
fully !  The  Other  Girl  loved  him  because  he 
talked  her  language  and  so  obviously  loved  her. 

The  Man  remembered  particularly  one  even- 
ing with  each,  evenings  which  seemed  to  stand 
out  always  in  his  memory.  Once  he  was  danc- 
ing with  the  Girl  on  some  roof  garden,  he  had 
hardly  noticed  where.  She  had  worn  full 
skirted  taffeta  and  a  rose  in  her  hair. 

"I'm  tired,"  she  had  said,  "of  dancing  the 
same  way  all  the  time.  Let's  do  a  beautiful, 
long  dip.  Let's  tango.  Oh — do  you  know 
what  let's  do?  Some  night  I'll  put  on  a  real 
tight  sweater  and  a  real  tight  skirt  and  shoes 
with  run-over  heels.  I'll  friz  my  hair  all  up 
and  stick  a  hat  on  sideways.  I'll  put  lip  stick 
way  up  in  Cupid's  bows  and — " 

She  had  stopped  dancing  and  was  assuming 
her  character  even  as  she  talked. 

"Lots  of  ten  cent  rouge.  Cigarettes  and  Ben 
Hur  perfume  and — -" 

"About  forty  sticks  of  gum  in  your  mouth," 
he  supplied.  "And  where,  Miss  Bowery 
Tough,  shall  we  go  then?" 

"To  the  cheapest  dance  hall  in  all  the  city! 
Man,  would  you  like  to  do  that,  huh?" 

"Lady  fair,  no  one  could  possibly  resist — " 

A  short  silence.  He  stopped  talking  and  in- 
stead searched  deep  into  her  eyes.  Her  piquant 
face  lost  its  wild  eagerness. 

"Don't  look  at  me  that  way.  It  reminds  me 
of  love — and — and — clear,  love  is — "  The 
rose  in  her  hair  seemed  to  droop  with  her  eye- 
lids and  her  mood  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "Love  is  so  near — to  us — I  wish  they 
wouldn't  play  such  sleepy  old  music."    And  all 


the  life  leapt  back  in  her  face.  "Let's  dance, 
will  you?" 

He  had  said  nothing. 

"I  think,  maybe,  we  like  each  other,  me  an' 
you—" 

The  rest  of  the  evening  had  been  a  blank  to 
him  and  her. 

It  goes  to  show  that  she,  like  a  well,  had 
something  beneath  the  sparkle  on  top. 

Then  there  was  that  evening  with  the  Other 
Girl.  They  were  sitting  on  a  tapestried  divan 
under  a  red  lamp,  and  she  wore  a  dress  all 
covered  with  black  and  silver  beads.  She 
seemed  so  old,  and  yet  so  very  young. 

"Dear?" 

"Yes?" 

"Why  so  still?" 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  so  many,  many 
things." 

"If  you  tell  me,  maybe  I  can  think,  too." 

"There  used  to  be  a  song,  something  about  a 
long,  long  trail,  which  wound  into  the  Land  of 
Dreams.  Why,  why  it  isn't  a  long  trail  at  all, 
you  know.  You  can  get  there  in  half  a  minute, 
if  you  want,  on  the  back  of  a  black  swan.  The 
trouble  is,  people  never  bother  to  get  there,  and 
that  is  why  the  trail  seems  long.  The  world  is 
so  commonplace  and  so  matter-of-fact  that  few 
people  know  there  is  another  world,  a  world  in 
their  own  minds,  and  the  glorious  thing  about 
it  is  that  each  of  these  other  worlds  is  so  dif- 
ferent ;  one  may  contain  a  coral  future,  and  an- 
other a  checkered  past.  Everybody's  lives  are 
checkered,  but  people  are  not  fanciful  enough 
to  know  that  pattern  from  the  one  on  the 
kitchen  wallpaper." 

She  was  like  that,  cynical,  questioning.  Black 
swan.  Why  should  she  think  of  a  black  one? 
Black  and  silver  beads  under  a  red  light.  What 
was  her  world  like,  he  wondered.  His,  right 
now,  was  red  and  black  and  silver,  with  the  old 
light  that  men  call  love. 

And  then,  in  the  end — queer  things  can  hap- 
pen, you  know,  and  life  is  made  up  of  prisms. 
Everything  is  a  delusion,  if  we  only  knew  it. 
We  hitch  our  wagons  to  stars  and  find  they  are 
only  smoldering  match-tips  between  the  hope- 
less bricks  in  some  dark  alley.     But  then  again 
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— we  may  turn  over  one  of  the  bricks,  and  find 
a  golden  coin.  This  story  is  one  of  life's 
prisms.  I  have  looked  through  an  angle  of  it, 
and  have  seen  shivering,  fantastic  rainbows. 
You  have  looked  through  a  side  of  it  and  have 
seen  a  picture  with  edges  of  purple  and  gold. 
For  when  the  Man  made  his  choice,  he  mar- 
ried both  the  Girl  and  the  Other  Girl — they 
were  both  the  same.        Dorothy  Smith,  '28. 


THE  BROAD  FIELD 

The  broad  field  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Is  made  of  a  million  wind-born  ripples 
Tossing  upon  the  glancing  of  the  brass  spears  of  the 
sun. 

The  windows  of  the  house  above 

Flash  clear  gold 

That  splendidly,  unbearing  shining 

Pierces  the  raindrops  that  cling  faintly  to  trees — 

Quivering  an  instant  before  they  fall. 

Dorothy-Jane  Smith,  '28. 


LIFE  IS  WORTH  THE  LIVING 

Life  is  worth  the  living 

When  spring  is  in  the  air, 
When  birds  are  peeping  joyful  tunes, 

And  flow'rs  are  everywhere. 

Life  is  joy  when  soft  winds  blow 

Caressing  upturned  cheeks, 
And  skies  above,  so  brightly  blue, 

Reflect  in  flowing  creeks. 

Life  is  at  its  very  best 

When  love  is  in  the  air, 
And   people   who   are   passing  by 
Spread  friendship  everywhere. 

Henrietta  Goodwin,  '28. 


CREW 

When  the  first  red  breasted  robin  hops  across 
the  lawn  then  crew  days  begin  at  Lasell.  The 
school  becomes  a  perfect  bevy  of  physical 
tests.  The  one  requirement  that  often  proves 
a  downfall  for  many  would-be  paddlers  is  the 
swimming  test.  Four  lengths  of  the  tank,  a 
plunge,  floating,  and  treading  water  the  re- 
quired number  of  minutes  proves  that  a  girl 
who  passes  these  is  aptly  fit  for  crew.    This  is 


not  all,  however,  gym  cuts,  class  standing,  and 
strength  tests  are  all  included,  so  after  a  strenu- 
ous week  you  pass  your  slip  in  to  Mr.  Ordway, 
the  coach,  with  very  little  concealed  pride !  At 
last  some  part  of  the  battle,  that  of  getting 
ready  for  crew,  is  over  and  the  fun  starts. 
The  first  week  in  small  canoes  for  the  new 
girls  proves  to  be  delightful  rides  up  the  river 
discovering  new  beauties  in  nature  all  along  the 
river  banks.  Then  comes  the  real  war  canoe 
work.  Each  place  is  coveted  by  girls  who  each 
day  sign  up  for  practice.  Squads  are  picked 
for  each  class  and  the  captains  begin  their 
work.  When  you  say  work  you  really  mean 
the  thrilling  feeling  of  glorious  physical  exer- 
cise. Crew  is  one  of  the  most  invigorating  of 
such  exercises.  It  is  a  test  of  resistance, 
strength,  and  will  power. 

On  a  particularly  hot  day,  when  the  sun 
shines  dazzingly  brilliant  on  the  water,  and 
your  throat  is  absolutely  parched  and  your  back 
aches,  you  begin  to  wonder  where  the  glories 
of  crew  are !  A  fellow  paddler  shows  you  her 
new  blister  and  you  realize  that  eight  other 
throats  are  dry,  but  each  other  girl  is  looking 
ahead  to  the  goal  and  thus  your  petty  thoughts 
are  banished  as  always,  at  crew.  From  some- 
where the  encouraging  voice  of  the  captain 
comes  and  then  a  "ready,"  "set,"  "stroke" 
starts  you  off.  A  light  breeze  blows  softly 
against  your  face  as  the  canoe  starts  to  skim 
along.  The  steady  dip  of  the  paddles  and  the 
quick  return  of  the  blades  makes  the  landscape 
fairly  whiz  by  in  your  imagination,  for  you 
dare  not  take  a  peek  at  it  from  fear  of  losing 
the  steady  stroke.  Then,  too,  on  picnic  nights 
when  at  five-thirty  crews  go  out,  each  girl  laden 
with  her  lunch  box  and  a  good  appetite.  The 
invigorating  practice  even  whets  your  appetite 
more  till  you're  fairly  bursting  to  open  your 
lunch  box.  The  crews  land  at  a  wooded  spot 
and  my !  such  a  crowd  of  hungry  girls !  The 
sun  starts  to  turn  to  a  glorious  orange  and  red 
as  you  paddle,  not  so  vigorously  then,  back  to 
the  boat  house.  All  you  can  sigh  is  "Wasn't  it 
great  ?" 

The  friendships  made  at  crew  are  bound 
by  the  common  bond  of  love  for  a  team  and 
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team  work,  blisters  and  parched  throats  not- 
withstanding. Thus  in  such  ways  as  this,  fine 
friendships  take  root  and  grow.  The  desire 
of  encouraging  the  captain  after  a  particularly 
ragged  practice  calls  for  sympathy  and  true 
friendliness,  all  qualities  in  this  life  of  ours, 
rarely  found. 

The  ultimate  goal — River  Day — and  the  win- 
ning crew  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  each  pad- 
dler.  As  day  by  day  she  strokes  her  hardest, 
building  up  her  resistance,  she  is  thinking  of 
the  crowded  river  banks,  the  class  banners  on 
the  shores  and  the  cheering  crowds  and  her 
class.  Her  class  for  whom  she  wishes  deep  in 
her  heart  to  win  for  this  day  of  days.  The 
backaches,  the  tightened  muscles,  the  blisters 
all  mean  nothing  when  the  thought  of  her  crew 
as  victors,  her  class  as  honored  on  River  Day. 
In  life  we  all  must  have  a  goal  and  one  that  we 
all  hope  to  attain.  In  crew,  therefore,  you  are 
training  your  minds  and  selves  to  a  purpose — 
of  sacrificing  for  a  goal.  Your  team  work  ap- 
plies to  your  life  outside  in  a  community,  the 
working  together  for  common  interests  is  the 
same  as  pulling  together  for  the  ultimate  goal. 

Crew,  on  the  river,  with  fresh  blowing  spring 
winds,  hot  May  days,  and  dazzling  sunsets,  are 
advantages  to  be  availed  of  by  those  physically 
able.  Characters  are  made  out  on  the  river 
where  the  mind  runs  deep  and  clear  from  in- 
haling pure,  clean,  fresh  air  and  thoughts  are 
fine  and  true.  Crew  develops  these  girlish 
characters  and  lays  corner  stones  and  founda- 
tions for  strong,  fine  womanhood. 

Julia  Larrabee,  '28. 


REGRET 


You  with  your  once  pretty,  childish  ways — gone, 

I  remember  yet — the  tender  half-smile, 

The  dark  hair  which  caressed  your  fair  white  brow, 

Your  eyes  innocent — just  a  little  while, 

Gone. 

You  took  my  stifled  heart  in  slender  hands, 

I  remember  yet — its  relief  of  pain, 

Your  eyes  gave  it  blood,  pulsing  with  vibrant  hope, 

The  eyes  innocent — just  a  little  while, 

Gone.  Elisabeth  B.   Gilbert,  '28. 


OH,  YOU  GOLF  ENTHUSIASTS 

Have  you  seen  our  new  golf  course?  We 
have ;  we  made  a  special  trip  over  that  way  be- 
cause we  thought  such  a  fine  new  sport  should 
have  a  welcome  through  the  Leaves.  New 
sport,  did  we  say  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
heard  somewhere  that  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
in  New  York  were  forced  to  make  laws  against 
golf  playing  in  the  streets  to  prevent  accident 
to  person  and  property.  That  doesn't  fit  in 
exactly  with  our  idea  of  those  old  burghers, 
though  it  could  probably  be  traced  to  Scotch 
ancestry.  But  perhaps  we  are  digressing.  The 
idea  that  we  meant  to  convey  was  that  golf  is 
an  ancient  and  honorable  game,  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  Lasell  sports.  We  are  proud  of  the 
new  course,  and  proud  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest shown. 

We  started  out  to  tell  you  about  our  special 
trip  to  the  golf  course — thanks  to  the  powers 
that  be.  We  are  still  in  good  working  condi- 
tion, though  for  a  while  we  didn't  see  how  we 
were  going  to  get  off  that  course  with  mere 
minor  injuries.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  precedent  of  the  Dutch  colonists  be  fol- 
lowed and  some  rules  be  made.  We  don't  wish 
to  appear  sarcastic,  but,  we  ask  you,  is  the  first 
tee  the  place  to  start?  We  noticed  players 
•starting  at  any  convenient  point — even  practic- 
ing back  and  forth  on  the  fairway.  It  must  be 
rather  difficult  to  shoot  a  ball  with  your  right 
arm  over  your  head  to  protect  the  precious 
cranium,  but  this  seemed  almost  necessary  with 
balls  flying  in  all  directions.  And  the  rush  to 
tee  off — we  don't  wish  to  turn  this  into  a  safety 
bulletin,  but  wouldn't  it  really  be  better  for  the 
twosomes,  threesomes  and  foursomes  to  allow 
the  preceding  twosomes,  threesomes  and  four- 
somes at  least  three  shots  before  attacking  them 
with  that  tremendous  drive  so  many  of  our  en- 
thusiasts are  developing  ?  And  when  you  reach 
the  green — we  don't  wish  to  be  dogmatic,  but, 
oh,  players,  spare  our  greens!  and  don't  throw 
clubs  or  bags  on  them.  And  now  we  are  afraid 
our  disguise  has  fallen  off.  Surely  by  now  we 
are  revealed  as  the  blackguards  we  are.    Yes, 
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we  did  try  to  give  you  a  few  rules  by  a  painless 
method,  but  now  that  you  know  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  we'll  say  right  out  that  the  player 
holding  the  lowest  score  at  each  hole,  has  first 
right  to  tee  off.  This  business  of  "you  go 
first"— and  "you  go  first"  tends  to  hold  up  the 
game.  These  are  the  most  important  of  the 
rules,  but  after  much  thought,  we  have  com- 
piled a  list  of  helpful  suggestions,  which  we 
wish  to  present  to  you  golf  enthusiasts : 

1 .  Wooden  tees  may  be  bought  at  any  sports 
store.    They  are  clean  and  easy  to  use. 

2.  Wear  low  heeled  shoes.  Old  ones  will 
do,  for  new  ones  get  dirty  soon  enough.  It  is 
not  how  you  look  so  much  as  how  you  play. 

3.  We  are  all  novices  at  the  sport.  Don't 
mind  criticism.    We  are  out  to  learn. 

4.  If  you  miss  the  ball,  hold  in  that  temper, 
for  if  you  once  get  rattled,  the  game  is  up. 

5.  Golf  takes  brains.  It  isn't  easy  to  drive 
a  ball  straight.  Keep  your  head  clear  and  you'll 

have  command  of  the  ball. 

6.  Try  not  to  grumble  or  swear — it  does  not 

help  matters.  Only  when  you  keep  a  firm  hold 
on  your  feelings  and  tongue  will  you  succeed. 

7.  If  someone  persists  in  talking  when  you 
start  to  drive  or  are  putting,  don't  be  afraid  to 
ask  them  to  keep  quiet.  It  is  your  privilege  to 
have  silence,  and  you  need  it  to  concentrate. 

8.  If  the  ball  goes  into  the  rough,  take  it 
out  and  count  one  stroke. 

Mildred  Chapman,  '28. 
Mariam  Richardson,  '28. 


If  I  were  only  three  or  four, 
And  just  a  kid  for  one  hour  more, 
And  all  my  friends  were  just  kids,  too, 
I  would  be  happy,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Martha  Barclay,  '28. 


MOTHER 


Oh !   she's   a  precious   little   mother, 

To  me  she's  everything; 
I  couldn't  get  along  without  her 

Whatever  life'd  bring. 

She  always  knows  what's  best  for  me : 
She  shields  me,  shows  me  light, 

And  though  at  times  it's  hard  to  see, 
In  the  end  she's  always  right. 

To  be  away  from  her  like  this, 

To   suffer  when  I  need  her, 
Is  all  of  life  I  shouldn't  miss 
And  carves  my  love  in  deeper. 

Yet  I  would  give  my  very  heart 

If  she  were  here  tonight 
To  comfort  me  and  do  her  part 

To  help  me  see  the  Light. 

Martha  Barclay,  '28. 


KIDS 


If  I  could  be  a  kid  once  more, 
Knock  off  my  years  to  three  or  four ; 
If  all  my  friends  could  shriek  with  me, 
I'd  be  as  happy  as  can  be. 

If  I  could  only  do  away 
With  dances,  cards,  and  books  and  play 
Among  the  limbs  of  our  "oak  tree," 
How  happy  that  would  make  me  be. 

And  then  at  night  to  go  to  bed, 
And  after  all  my  prayers  are  said, 
To  have  my  mother  hug  me  tight, 
And   whisper  in  my  ear   "good  night." 


DO  WE  PUT  CHRIST  UPPERMOST  IN 
GOVERNMENT? 

Abraham  Lincoln  characterized  the  Ameri- 
can government  as  being  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  This  means  that 
it  is  composed  of  men  who  have  only  the 
thoughts  of  the  American  people  in  their  minds, 
men  who  are  constantly  striving  to  express  in 
their  legislating  the  wishes  of  the  great  multi- 
tude. But  in  a  larger  sense,  is  this  government 
of  ours  the  very  soul  of  public  opinion  and 
does  it  devote  itself  to  what  Lincoln  said  of  it? 
Is  it  representative  of  the  true  Christian  spirit? 
May  we  look  briefly  into  history  for  our 
answer — not  the  history  of  the  high  school  text 
book,  but  the  history  of  fact. 

First,  there  is  the  Mexican  War  of  1840, 
where,  according  to  a  text  book,  that  great 
general,  Zachary  Taylor,  penetrated  the  wilds 
of  Texas  and  Upper  Mexico  and  after  suffer- 
ing great  hardships  overcame  the  Mexican 
Army  and  put  it  to  flight.  The  war,  so  we 
read,  was  the  result  of  a  noble  fight  for  inde- 
pendence by  the  poor  Texans  who  desired  to 
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become  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Facts 
tell  us,  however,  that  American  pioneers,  rec- 
ognizing in  Texas  (then  part  of  Mexico) 
prosperous  oil  lands  and  grazing  country,  set- 
tled there,  became  tired  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, and  rebelled.  At  this  time  our  own 
country  began  to  see  how  valuable  Texas  was 
and  as  a  result  we  immediately  came  to  the 
rescue  of  these  poor  settlers.  When  the  war 
was  won  we  immediately  annexed  Texas  and 
forced  Mexico  to  sell  for  a  trivial  sum  her  most 
valuable  property,  namely :  California,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada  and  Utah.  And  here  is  prob- 
ably the  first  instance  where  greed  crept  un- 
awares upon  our  country,  the  un-Christlike 
greed  for  land.  Clearly  the  Mexican  War  of 
1840  is  speaking  today  in  the  inborn  hatred  of 
Mexicans  for  this  country,  an  enmity  which 
will  probably  prove  eternal. 

Another  illustration  of  economic  greed  was 
the  war  of  1898  with  Spain ;  the  resulting 
freedom  of  the  Cubans  will  go  down  in  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  great,  noble  acts  of  man- 
kind. But  was  not  the  infinitely  weaker 
nation  of  Spain  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
loss  of  her  most  valuable  colony,  Cuba,  with- 
out having  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
many  other  smaller  islands  of  untold  value 
literally  grabbed  from  her  hands  ? 

There  follows  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  foremost  civil  engineering  feat  of 
all  times.  As  is  generally  known,  the  French 
started  to  build  the  canal,  but  failed  and  sold 
their  concessions  to  the  United  States.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  owned,  however,  by 
Colombia  which  refused  consent  to  this  coun- 
try to  continue  the  operations  of  digging.  Al- 
most immediately  after  that  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  this  territory  and  the  independent  nation 
of  Panama  was  set  up.  The  peculiar  thing  of 
it  is  that  our  government  not  only  immediately 
recognized  the  new  Panama  Republic,  but  it 
also  sent  gunboats  down  there  to  help  them 
win  their  freedom.  Naturally  since  this  was 
gained  without  assistance,  the  new  Panama 
gave  us  the  desired  concessions.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  the  official  authorities  that  the  revolt 
was    instigated    by    Americans    and    with    the 


sanction  of  the  American  Government, — the 
end  in  view  being,  of  course,  exactly  what  was 
obtained.  Needless  to  say,  relations  between 
our  country  and  Colombia  are  even  today  far 
from  amiable. 

But  Lincoln  was  right — the  government  is 
what  we  make  it.  The  voters  of  this  country 
have  little  right  to  sit  back  and  complain;  if 
the  government  is  not  doing  as  they  would 
have  it  do,  it  is  because  they  have  failed  to  be 
prudent  in  their  voting.  Thomas  Carlyle,  a 
great  Scotch  writer  of  seventy-five  years  ago, 
saw  existing  in  England  that  which  has  always 
been  in  our  country.  Realizing  that  the  people 
were  overcome  by  the  greed  for  money  and 
tricked  by  an  overflowing  national  treasury,  he 
said  that  the  "hell  of  the  English  had  ceased 
to  be  that  of  judgment  day  but  was  now  the 
fear  of  not  making  money."  We  of  this  coun- 
try are  fast  becoming  worshippers  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  and  what  is  the  result?  The 
American  people  are  going  to  the  polls  on 
election  day  and  voting  with  neither  thought 
nor  care.  When  it  is  said  that  local  American 
government  is  more  corrupt  and  dishonest  than 
any  in  the  world,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  why 
this  is  so.  The  voters  are  easily  led  by  him  of 
the  smooth  and  glib  tongue,  the  man  with  the 
magnetic  personality — far  too  often  devoid  of 
any  reasoning  power  except  that  which  shows 
him  how  he  can  graft  and  cheat. 

But  there  are  other  great  nations  in  the 
world,  most  of  whom  have  a  Christian  popu- 
lation ;  how  have  they  acted  ?  England,  once 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  and  pos- 
sessed besides  of  an  expansive  Colonial  Em- 
pire, has  shown  herself  greedy,  as  has  her 
neighbor  across  the  channel— France.  These 
nations  practically  snatched  up  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Africa  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
holdings  by  Germany  and  Italy.  In  colonizing 
they  made  no  attempt  to  harmonize  with  the 
natives  to  whom,  after  all,  the  land  belonged. 
The  natives  were  relentlessly  pushed  back  to 
the  almost  uninhabitable  interior  even  as  our 
own  forefathers  pushed  back  the  Indians  of 
this  country.  And  their  methods  were  cruel 
and  brutal,  no  thought  being  given  to  any  law 
of  God. 
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Finally  we  come  to  the  World  War,  a  con- 
flict that  had  been  foreseen  for  decades,  the 
fantastic  dream  of  one  man  for  world  domi- 
nation. It  was  the  bursting  out  of  the  pet 
jealousies  of  all  the  nations  in  the  so-called 
concert  of  Europe.  Thirty  years  before  the 
war  began,  the  Allies  were  all  lined  up.  So 
distrustful  of  each  other  were  the  countries  of 
Europe  that  a  Balance  of  Power  had  to  be 
maintained ;  every  nation  felt  that  she  must 
have  protection  against  her  neighbor.  So  his- 
tory tells  us  that  a  secret  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Russia  on  one  side 
against  Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
other  had  already  been  formed.  There  was 
no  trust  in  one's  neighbor,  there  was  no  faith 
in  his  aptness  to  do  the  right  thing  by  you, 
there  was  not  a  single  country  in  all  Europe 
that  was  acting  like  a  Christian  nation.  The 
spirit  of  Christ  had  been  forgotten,  if,  indeed, 
it  had  ever  been  thought  of  at  all. 

But  the  war  came  and  brought  with  it  the 
wholesale  slaughter,  not  of  the  aged  and  de- 
crepit, but  of  the  youngest  and  finest  blood  in 
the  world.  And  was  there  an  end  to  justify 
this  war — can  any  nation  that  will  wage  war  be 
called  Christian  ?  Truly  no  one  won  the  World 
War,  neither  the  Allies  as  a  body,  nor  the  • 
United  States  as  a  nation.  Every  nation,  with 
ours  as  the  only  exception,  is  now  bankrupt, 
hopelessly  unable  to  pay  her  debts.  Humanity 
has  suffered ;  Christ  must  have  suffered. 

The  youth  of  the  world  are  searching  for 
the  answer  to  these  ungodlike  actions ;  instead 
of  distrusting  one  another  they  are  seeking 
faith — to  find  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  door 
which  leads  to  everlasting  peace.  Never  be- 
fore have  they  thought  seriously  on  world 
harmony ;  now  they  are  meeting  in  a  World- 
wide Peace  Movement  of  Youth  to  find  that 
Christ  did  not  teach  war  nor  wanton  killing 
nor  corruption  in  Government.  Let  us  all  look 
forward  to  the  not  too  distant  day,  I  believe, 
of  one  great  world  brotherhood  in  behalf  of 
mankind  and  peace.  Let  us,  by  our  choice, 
make  our  governments  such  that  we  can  feel 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  uppermost  therein. 
May  we  all  strive  for  better  governments  as  the 


end  to  bring  about  that  greatest  blessing  that 
could  fall  upon  mankind — world  brotherhood 
and  peace. 

And  that  brotherhood  and  peace  can  come 
in  no  greater  measure  than  when  we  put  Christ 
uppermost  in  international  relationships.  There 
is  that  in  the  ideal  of  Christ  which  overreaches 
all  boundaries  and  races  and  makes  mankind 
one.  The  love,  the  justice,  the  service,  the 
divine  destiny  of  humanity — these  all  are  the 
high  elements  in  Christ's  life,  and  these  shall 
draw  us  all  into  an  understanding  and  a  sym- 
pathy one  with  the  other ;  these  and  these  alone 
when  they  become  the  ideals  of  governments  of 
the  world  will  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  that  old 
prophecy  of  Tennyson  when  with  the  eye  of 
a  seer  and  a  prophet,  he  looked  down  the  vista 
of  the  years  and  could  see  the  day — 

"Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer, 

And  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In    the    parliament    of    man,    the    federation    of    the 
world." 

Elisabeth  Gilbert,  '28. 


"SWEET  AD  ALINE,  MY  AD  ALINE" 

The  neighborhood  knew  the  members  of  the 
young  bachelor  club  had  reached  Bob  Brown's 
home  and  were  taking  leave  of  this  popular 
young  man  in  their  usual  manner. 

"Don't  forget  you  fellows  are  coming  here 
tomorrow  night,"  said  Bob,  as  he  got  out  of 
Sandy  Smith's  'Packard.'  "Thanks,  Sandy, 
old  top.    Great  of  you  to  bring  me  home." 

"That's  all  right,  Bob.  We'll  be  here  to- 
morrow night.  Bet  it's  going  to  be  a  great  old 
party.    Well,  good  night,  old  top,"  said  Sandy. 

"Good  night,  Sandy,  and  everybody,"  an- 
swered Bob. 

"So  long,  Bob,"  replied  the  merry  bachelors 
as  they  sped  from 'Bob's  driveway  out  on  to 
the  avenue. 

Bob  watched  the  car  disappear,  then  he 
leaped  up  the  stone  steps  of  his  beautiful  home. 

"Confound  it:  where  is  the  key?"  mused 
Bob  as  he  searched  through  the  pockets  of  his 
dress  suit. 

"Here  it  is !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  drew  forth 
the  key  and  began  to  fumble  with  the  lock. 
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knob,  even  shook  it  with  his  huge  hands,  but 
it  refused  to  open.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  To  think  of  coming  all  this  way 
only  to  be  locked  outside.  Then — he  remem- 
bered his  keys.  Surely  one  of  them  should  fit. 
Eagerly  he  pulled  out  of  his  trousers  pocket 
a  big  brass  ring  with  all  kinds  and  shapes  of 
keys  hung  on  it.  Thoughtfully  he  selected  one, 
placed  it  in  the  lock  and  turned  it — and  the 
door  opened. 

Winters  was  again  in  the  home  of  his  be- 
loved, he  was  again  walking  through  the 
rooms.  In  the  living  room  that  held  such  dear 
memories  of  evenings  spent  with  Margaret  in 
reading  books,  playing  checkers  and  singing. 
In  the  darkness  he  went  peering  about  for 
familiar  objects,  and  from  time  to  time  he  laid 
caressing  fingers  on  bits  of  pottery  and  worn 
furniture  that  were  mementoes  of  happy  days. 
Now  he  knew  why  the  room  seemed  almost 
barren.  The  big  grand  piano  had  gone.  No 
longer  would  he  listen  to  the  sweet  strains  of 
"Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  played  by  the 
slender  fingers  of  the  one  who  was  dearest  to 
him.  But  Granny's  little  red  rocker  was  there, 
all  nicely  brushed  as  she  always  kept  it.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in  thinking  that  he  did  not 
stop  to  think  that  this  was  strange  in  an  old 
house  where  dust  collects  after  so  short  a  time. 
He  was  remembering  how  she  used  to  sit  in 
that  little  rocker,  smiling  and  nodding  over 
her  knitting,  when  he  had  come  to  see  Mar- 
garet. She  and  Margaret  had  been  the  only 
ones  who  seemed  to  like  him,  who  made  him 
welcome  at  their  home.  He  knew  that  a  cer- 
tain young  fellow  from  the  city  was  far  more 
suited,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairwell, 
to  make  a  good  husband  for  Margaret. 

He  thumped  across  the  floor  to  a  window, 
raised  the  shade,  threw  back  the  shutters  and 
gazed  across  the  beach  and  out  to  sea.  The 
moon  had  risen  o'er  a  shining  world,  leaving 
a  trail  of  silver  moonbeams  across  the  face  of 
the  sparkling  blue  water.  The  lapping  of  the 
waves  on  the  sandy  beach  soothed  his  throb- 
bing temples.  His  thoughts  followed  that 
glistening  trail  far  out  across  the  water.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  smoking  and 


listening  to  sea  yarns  told  by  his  bunk  mate. 
His  pipe  went  out,  he  forgot  to  listen  to  Jim, 
he  was  thinking  of  Margaret,  wondering  what 
she  was  doing  and  why  she  had  neglected  to 
answer  his  letters  after  ten  months  of  endless 
waiting.  But  in  spite  of  his  heartache,  he  had 
outwardly  been  his  own  cheery  self,  keeping 
all  his  emotions  pent  up  in  his  breast  until  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Turning  abruptly 
to  Jim  he  blurted  out,  "Say,  Pal,  you  don't 
think  my  sweetheart  has  forgotten  me?"  He 
tried  to  laugh  so  that  Jim  might  not  know  how 
much  he  cared,  but  it  was  a  failure.  Jim,  a 
hard  and  hearty  sailor  lad  who  thought  little 
of  women,  did  not  understand  the  meaning  and 
depth  of  true  love  and  his  reply  only  brought 
pain  instead  of  sympathy  to  Dan.  "Wall,  I 
reckon  she  probly  has.  Never  known  a  woman 
yet  what  wasn't  given  to  fidaddlin'  around 
when  her  man  was  away  at  sea.  Forget  'bout 
her,  Dan,  she's  right  pretty,  and  like  as  not 
many  a  lad  would  snap  at  the  chance  to  win 
her.  Heard  just  t'other  day  that  she  an  that 
there  young  rich  fellow  were  going  to  be 
married  soon,  and  then  they'd  move  to  the  city 
and  have  a  swell  home.  She  don't  care  noth- 
ing for  the  likes  of  a  sailor  lad  like  you — 
forget  and  have  a  smoke."  Winters  face  looked 
drawn  and  haggard  in  the  glare  of  the  moon. 
He  tried  to  accept  Jim's  statement  with  a 
smile  and,  "I  guess  you're  right,  Jim,"  but  his 
voice  broke  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  accepted 
the  proffered  tobacco.  The  whole  world 
seemed  drab  and  dreary. 

All  night  he  stayed  out  on  the  deck,  pacing 
up  and  down  and  trying  to  convince  himself 
that  Margaret  would  be  true.  But  somehow 
the  picture  of  that  "rich  young  fellow"  would 
pop  up  in  his  mind  and  remind  him  of  little 
incidents  that  before  had  seemed  so  trivial  but 
were  now  so  enormous  that  they  blotted  out 
everything  that  had  seemed  so  dear. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  he  waited  for  a  letter.  He  had  told 
himself  time  and  again  that  it  would  not  come, 
but  yet  he  always  had  a  little  spark  of  hope 
that  there  would  be  one  waiting  for  him  when 
he  reached  port.     But  even  that  little   spark 
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was  finally  stamped  out.  The  poison,  uncon- 
sciously started  by  Jim,  had  circulated  through 
his  mind  until  he  imagined  that  Margaret  did 
not  love  him,  that  she  had  married  someone 
else,  and  had  forgotten  her  sailor  lad.  But 
when  years  later  he  had  sailed  into  port,  with- 
in five  miles  of  his  sweetheart's  home,  all  his 
love  rushed  to  the  front  and  he  forgot  his 
pride.  Scenes  of  former  days  were  calling. 
Waiting  until  night,  in  order  that  no  one 
should  see  him,  he  had  come  back  to  the  only 
home  he  had  ever  known.  Though  he  had 
expected  to  find  the  place  deserted  it  gave  him 
a  shock  to  find  it  really  so.  And  here  he  was, 
at  last. 

He  slowly  turned  from  the  window  and  came 
face  to  face  with  the  picture  of  Margaret, 
flooded  by  moonlight,  and  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  before,  if  that  were  possible.  In  his 
haste  to  get  across  the  room  to  see  the  picture 
more  closely,  he  tripped  over  a  corner  of  the 
carpet  and  fell  against  the  wall.  A  small  piece 
of  plaster,  loosened  by  the  jolt,  fell  to  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  Curiously,  he  pulled  the  pic- 
ture away  from  the  wall  and  discovered  a 
square  hole  where  the  plaster  had  been.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  why  the 
plaster  had  fallen  so  easily.  There  was  a  tiny 
secret  wooden  drawer  set  in  between  the  laths 
of  the  wall  over  which  the  plaster  had  been 
smeared  to  cover  its  hiding  place.  With  won- 
der and  not  a  little  excitement,  Winters  pulled 
out  the  drawer,  stuck  two  fingers  inside  and 
found — nothing.  He  made  a  second  attempt 
and  this  time  when  he  withdrew  his  fingers 
he  held  a  yellowed  sheet  of  paper  addressed  to 
him.  He  gazed  at  his  name,  written  in  fine 
familiar  handwriting,  as  one  in  a  dream. 
Tremblingly  and  with  shaking  hands,  he  groped 
around  for  a  chair  to  steady  him.  Eagerly  he 
drew  a  flashlight  from  his  pocket,  unfolded  the 
slip  of  paper  and  read. 

In  reading  through  that  note,  Dan  went  back 
over  those  twenty  bitter  years  with  Margaret. 
This  note,  dated  seventeen  years  ago  told  of 
Margaret's  anxiety  for  him.  How  she  had 
waited  for  the  letters  that  did  not  come.  Let- 
ters that  would  let  her  know   where  he  was 


that  she  might  write  to  him.     Her  parents  tried 
to  convince  her  that  some  other  girl  had  taken 
her  place  in  his  heart,  that  she  should  marry 
the  rich  young  fellow  from  the  city  who  was 
so  very  much  in  love  with  her.     As  time  went 
on  she  ceased  to  even  look  for  letters,  but  the 
pain  remained  in  her  heart.     She  refused  to 
marry  or  to  go  away.     She  preferred  to  spend 
her   time  in   Granny's   room,   kneeling  by   the 
window  and  looking  out  across   the  sea  with 
longing  eyes.     One  day  Granny  passed  away, 
leaving  a  lonely  Margaret  who  now  had  no 
one  with  whom  to  talk  over  her  sorrows.     No 
one  to  whom  she  might  go  in  moments  of  sad- 
ness for  comfort.     In  her  will  she  left  quite 
a  lot  of  money  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairwell,  but 
the  house  and  furnishings  were  bequeathed  to 
Margaret.      Three   years    from   the   day    Dan 
Winters  had  gone  away,  and  on  the  day  the 
will  was  settled,  the  Fairwell  family  moved  into 
a  city  apartment  much  against  Margaret's  will. 
The  house  was  hers  and  she  refused  to  have 
any  of  the  furniture  removed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  piano,  that  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  get  along  without.    Every  few  weeks 
thereafter  Margaret  had  come  back  to  the  old 
home  to  clean  and  dust  and  she  always  went 
to  Granny's  room  and  stood  in  the  window  that 
looked  out  to  sea. 

All  this  Winters  found  in  the  note  with 
other  things  that  were  not  meant  for  our  ears. 
The  closing  line  was  this :  'And  Dan,  dear, 
if  you  have  been  true  and  if  I  am  still  alive  I 
will  welcome  you  back  in  my  heart  as  the 
sweetheart  of  years  ago  and  we  will  be  happy 
together  once  more  if  only  for  a  day.  If  you 
don't  come  back  we  will  meet  in  that  eternal 
home  where  there  are  no  sorrows  or  heart- 
aches." 

He  knew  now  that  Margaret  had  always  been 
true.  To  think  his  mind  had  been  so  poisoned 
by  Jim  that  he  could  leave  Margaret  all  those 
years.  His  heart  was  full  of  repentance  and 
remorse  at  his  folly.  He  looked  up  at  her  pic- 
ture and — why!  she  was  really  smiling  at  him 
and  he  seemed  to  hear  her  whisper,  "You  are 
forgiven,   Dan.     Come  back." 

Lillian  Bethel,  '28. 
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LOOKING  FORWARD 

Now  that  the  long  anticipated,  beautiful 
month  of  May  has  arrived,  the  Seniors  of 
twenty-seven  are  looking  back,  a  little  wist- 
fully, at  their  two  happy  years  at  Lasell,  while 
our  class  is  looking  forward  with  uncompre- 
hension  to  our  Senior  Year,  which  means  so 
much  to  every  girl.  With  ^incomprehension, 
because  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  our  first 
year  has  already  flown  by,  and  Commencement 
Days  are  rapidly  approaching. 

This  year  has  passed  so  swiftly  that  many 
of  us  have  neglected  to  do  little  things  we've 
intended  to  do,  but  have  let  slip  until  the  next 
day.  In  spite  of  the  things  that  weren't,  we 
shall  never  forget  the  things  that  have  been 
and  are!  Are  there  many  Juniors  who  will 
forget  the  night  the  Seniors  took  their  caps 
and  gowns  ?  Few,  indeed,  were  those  who 
didn't  feel  a  queer  sensation  as  they  listened 
to  the  Cap  and  Gown  song.  Neither  have  we 
forgotten  the  thrills  we  got  as  we  gathered  in 
different  corners  of  the  halls  in  our  pajamas, 
and  hysterically  planned  the  best  time  to  hold 
Junior  elections  and  to  announce  the  results. 
The  best  time  being  termed  as  the  time  the 
Seniors  least  expected  the  tidings. 

How  heartrending  it  was  during  those  first 
fall  days  of  homesickness,  to  walk  by  a  Senior 
House  and  see  the  upper  classmen  making 
themselves  perfectly  at  home  and  having  a 
glorious  time  out  on  the  porch.  All  our  humble 
curiosity  as  to  the  interiors  of  these  same 
houses    was    satisfied    when    the    Seniors    had 


"open  house"  and  gave  us  a  lovely  afternoon. 
It  was  at  this  time  a  number  of  us  decided 
where  we  would  like  to  room  next  year — if  we 
came  back. 

The  wildest  excitement  came  one  morning 
at  six  A.  M.,  when  the  Seniors  actually  took 
their  tables.  Who  would  ever  suspect  the 
Seniors  of  being  undignified,  until  one  heard 
them  shrieking,  "Get  your  feet  off  those  tables 
— we've  got  eight  hands  on."  The  poor  Ju- 
niors, being  very  weary  after  hours  of  guard- 
ing resisted  carefully  plotted  scares  by  the 
Seniors.  It  was  a  pretty  happy  group  that 
chased  down  to  the  "ville"  for  breakfast  that 
morning.  And  we  all  definitely  decided  to 
come  back  and  take  tables  ourselves,  next  year. 

The  class  parties  speak  for  themselves.  No 
one  ever  really  minded  tramping  to  her  re- 
spective home  with  feet  that  burned  and 
burned,  because  she  had  had  such  fun.  All 
through  the  year  there  have  been  the  different 
sports,  and  the  clean,  true  blue  spirit  of  ath- 
letic competition. 

With  all  the  traditions  taking  their  places 
and  our  different  recreations,  lessons  have  been 
filling  an  active  part  of  our  days.  Because  of 
Lasell's  faculty  we  should  have  done  our  best, 
and  I  hope  we  have. 

But  parties,  sports,  and  lessons  haven't  been 
the  all-filling  part  of  our  year.  The  forming 
of  beautiful  friendships  has  played  the  most 
important  part.  We  have  learned  to  live  with 
others  in  the  closest  harmony  and  to  keep  as 
our  goal  all  that  is  best  and  finest  in  life.  And 
we  hope  that  we  shall  come  back  next  year  to 
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deepen  these  friendships  by  giving  ourselves  to 
their  molding  and  to  "carry  on"  the  ideals  and 
hopes  of  our  friends  whom  we  have  loved  in 
the  class  of  twenty-seven. 

During  the  joyous  Senior  Week  the  hearts 
of  all  the  Juniors  will  go  out  to  their  gradu- 
ating sisters  in  the  dearest  and  best  wishes  for 
the  very  happiest  future  years.  Our  sincerest 
hope  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  in  the 
path  they  have  shown  us  and  willingly  take 
their  place  in  serving  Lasell. 

Helen  Cole,  '28. 


OUR  MASKED  SELVES 

Do  you  suppose  that  in  this  modern  day  and 
age  we  can  be  our  real  selves?  Do  the  people 
whom  we  associate  with,  whom  we  talk  and 
work  with,  pierce  through  the  thick  masks 
which  cover  our  inner  personalities  ?  We  alone 
know  ourselves  and  what  a  pity  it  is !  Some 
of  us  wear  masks  of  thin  sheer  silk,  others 
masks  of  coarse,  black  muslin,  hard,  oh,  so 
very  hard  to  penetrate ! 

Each  mood  is  a  mask,  each  ostentation.  Our 
friends  who  have  seen  us  in  every  day  life 
think  they  know  us  through  and  through.  But 
alas !  they  see  and  know  only  the  mask  that  we 
wear,  only  the  superficial  covering  which  hides 
our  innermost  soul. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the  modern 
generation  is  the  cause  for  this  artificiality. 
Down  through  all  time  man  has  never  been 
his  real  self.  Sometimes  he  himself  does  not 
know  his  own  soul — but  there  is  always  One 
who  can  pierce  through  our  coverings  no  mat- 
ter how  thick  they  may  be — and  that  One  and 
only  One  is — God. 

Why  is  there  this  strong  tendency  for  sham  ? 
Why  do  we  want  to  keep  our  real  personalities 
from  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  an  indifferent 
and  busy  world?  Some  of  us  want  to  make  a 
good  impression  and  we  think  by  acting  very 
sophisticated  and  worldly  wise,  we  are  able  to 
carry  out  our  plan.  Consequently  those  who 
meet  us  for  the  first  time  obtain  a  very  differ- 
ent impression  than  they  would  have  if  we  had 
been  our  sweet  natural  girlish  selves.    Are  we 


ashamed  of  these  souls  of  ours?  Some  of  us 
may  be,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  for 
cohering  them  up.  But  sad  to  say,  our  friends 
may  eventually  pay  for  it. 

There  are  people  who  wear  a  bright,  friend- 
ly, beautiful  mask,  and  we  revel  in  their  com- 
pany for  awhile.  We  trust  them  and  like  them. 
We  are  happy  to  be  acquainted  with  such 
lovely,  enjoyable  creatures.  But  little  by  little 
we  become  bored  when  in  their  presence.  We 
realize  that  there  is  something  wrong,  but  are 
not  able  to  discern  it.  We  feel  there  is  some- 
thing either  lacking  in  their  personalities  or 
that  there  is  something  thrust  upon  us  which 
we  cannot  explain.  If  we  only  stop  to  think, 
we  can  readily  see  that  we  have  not  known  the 
real  Mary  or  Ruth  whom  we  thought  we  did. 
It  was  the  mask  that  we  saw,  the  mask  which 
was  pleasant  and  beautiful  at  first,  but  which 
eventually  grew  faded  and  dull.  And  if  we 
stop  to  think,  perhaps  we  have  not  been  our 
true  selves  to  those  same  people  whom  we 
recognize  as  artificial.  Then  the  truth  comes 
back  to  us.  We,  too,  are  wearing  a  mask ;  not 
once  can  we  remember  of  being  our  natural 
selves  while  in  their  company. 

But  what  a  relief  it  is,  after  a  busy  day,  or 
after  a  night  of  gay  festivities  which  are  sham ; 
after  being  bored  with  all  the  superficialities 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  people  we  associate 
with.  How  perfect  it  is  to  go  home,  to  open 
our  hearts  to  the  one  person  who  really  knows 
and  understands  us — she  who  is  God  personi- 
fied—Mother!  Only  then  can  we  tear  off  the 
gilded  painted  mask,  and  reveal  the  hidden 
splendor  which  only  our  mother  can  see  and 
understand. 

That  alone  makes  up  for  our  pessimistic 
views  of  life.  We  may  wear  our  masks  in  the 
day  time,  and  even  though  we  hate  to  admit  it, 
among  our  friends.  It  is  the  same  the  world 
over.  The  busy  throngs  pass  by — we  look  at 
them — they  look  at  us.  Some  we  like,  others 
we  scorn.  They  no  doubt  feel  the  same  to- 
ward us.  But  whatever  we  are,  whatever  we 
do,  let  us  always  remember  to  open  our  hearts 
and  our  true  souls  to  our  Mother ! 
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March  24 :  The  students  and  friends  of  the 
school  were  entertained  at  a  recital  given  by 
the  Woodland  Park  School  at  Woodland. 

March  25:  On  Friday  Miss  L.  R.  Potter, 
accompanied  by  a  group  of  students  left  for  a 
week's  trip  to  Washington. 

Spring  vacation  began  and  extended  until 
April  5.    Ask  any  one  if  they  had  a  good  time ! 

April  1 1  :  The  students  attended  the  Cen- 
tenary Methodist  Church  rather  than  the  usual 
vesper  services  at  Bragdon.  Combined  choirs 
of  about  a  hundred  voices  sang  "The  Seven 
Last  Words  of  Christ." 

April  20:  The  Orphean  Club  under  the  di- 
rection of  George  Sawyer  Dunham  gave  their 
annual  concert  at  the  Auburndale  Club.  The 
assisting  artists  were  Miss  Emilia  Gerrazzi, 
soprano  ;  Mr.  David  Blair  McClosky,  baritone  ; 
and  Mr.  Harold  I.  Schwab,  accompanist. 

April  22 :  The  members  of  the  Senior  class 
were  guests  of  Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow  at  her 
home  on  Friday  afternoon. 

April  23 :  Saturday  evening  the  Junior 
Class  entertained  the  Senior  Class  at  a  cabaret 
party  given  at  Woodland  Park.  The  event  of 
the  evening  was  the  taking  of  the  Junior  ban- 
ner. 

April  24:  Miss  Olive  Greene,  Principal  of 
Smyrna  Collegiate  Institute  of  Smyrna,  Tur- 
key, gave  a  very  interesting  vesper  talk.  The 
services  were  held  at  Woodland. 


April  26:  The  faculty,  students  and  friends 
enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  the  recep- 
tion given  at  Woodland  Park  Tuesday  even- 
ing. They  were  entertained  by  Miss  Hilde- 
gard  Berthold,  'cellist ;  and  Mr.  Stonestreet, 
violinist. 

April  28 :  Paul  Shirley  gave  another  of  his 
enjoyable  and  instructive  musical  concerts 
Thursday.  He  was  assisted  by  Howard  Cod- 
ing, pianist. 

May  1 :  Dr.  Elmer  Leslie  was  the  Vesper 
speaker.     He  gave  a  very  helpful  message. 

May  5 :  The  members  of  the  Spanish  Club 
under  the  direction  of  Senora  Refugio  Orozco 
presented    "Los    Dos    Profesores"    Thursday 


evening. 


May  8 :  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins  of  Cambridge 
was  the  vesper  speaker.  He  appealed  to  us  all 
with  his  keen  insight  into  human  nature  told 
in  the  stories  of  his  experiences. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

April  6:  We  were  delighted  to  have  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  Furlong  and  Roger.  Mrs.  Furlong 
is  in  charge  of  the  English  Department  at  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

April  10:  We  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Auburndale  Club  Forum.  Prof.  Skinner 
spoke  on  "The  Dangers  of  Being  an  Ameri- 
can. 
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April  1 1 :  Miss  Turner  and  the  Elementary 
School  heard  Capt.  Noel  give  his  wonderful 
account  of  the  climbing  of  Mt.  Everest. 

April  12 :  Woodland  Park  enjoyed  the  last 
of  the  series  of  Paul  Shirley's  Symphony  con- 
certs, at  the  Auburndale  Club  House. 

April  16:  Woodland  Park  girls  enjoyed  the 
"movie"  at  the  Auburndale  Women's  Club. 

April  17:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  of  Derby, 
Maine,  visited  their  daughter,  Frances. 

Woodland  Park  joined  Lasell  at  an  Easter 
Pageant  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in  West  New- 
ton. 

April  20 :  We  all  enjoyed  the  Lasell  Or- 
phean Concert  given  at  the  Club  House. 

April  21 :  Cora  Cornell  and  Dorothy  Cam- 
pell,  old  Woodland  Park  girls,  called.  Cora 
has  spent  three  years  studying  in  Germany 
and  Dorothy  has  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Design. 

April  22 :  The  English  Club  went  to  the 
Repertory  Theatre  in  Boston  to  see  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

April  24:  A  small  party  visited  Temple  Is- 
rael in  Boston  and  heard  Rabbi  Levi  deliver  a 
powerful  address  on  "Only  a  Jew." 

April  24 :  Woodland  Park  School  conducted 
Vespers,  the  speaker  being  Miss  Olive  Greene, 
head  of  the  American  Girls'  School  in  Smyrna. 


11  Dr.  Winslow  is  back  from  his  delightful 
annual  excursion  to  Porto  Rico  and  among 
the  pleasant  news  items  which  he  has  given  to 
the  school  people  is  his  report  of  the  visit  with 
Asuncion  Pascual,  '26.  Asuncion  rode  thirty- 
five  miles  to  the  place  of  the  docking  of  our 
principal's  steamer,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
welcome    him    to    a    seven    o'clock    breakfast. 


Asuncion  has  been  asked  by  the  school  authori- 
ties to  set  aside  her  work  in  the  hospital  tem- 
porarily, we  believe,  to  take  charge  of  the  do- 
mestic science  work  in  the  schools.  Our  prin- 
cipal described  a  charming  feast  prepared  by 
Asuncion's  own  hands — something  quite  unique 
and  Porto  Rican ;  also  a  pleasant  meeting  with 
her  sister  who  is  one  of  the  fine  teachers  in  the 
regular  public  school  work,  having  the  Spanish 
department.    / 

/  Nellie  Wong,  1916-1917,  recently  visited 
New  England  and  during  this  visit  gave  a  fine 
address  before  one  of  the  local  Rotary  Clubs. 
Then  and  there  Nellie  mentioned  this  was  her 
twenty-ninth  address  before  Rotary  Clubs  in 
this  country.  Her  subject  very  naturally  was 
China  and  its  problems.  She  is  at  present 
working  for  an  A.  B.  degree  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, specializing  in  chemistry  and  also  vo- 
cational guidance.  This  former  Lasell  girl  has 
a  beautiful  vision  of  starting  some  day  a  real 
Lasell  in  her  native  land  and  has  proved  her 
practical  interest  by  giving  the  first  donation 
herself  to  the  endowment  of  this  cause  and 
leaving  the  money  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
Lasell.   / 

"Wee"  Wilder,  1924-1925,  came  home  for  a 
few  days'  visit  and  the  old  girls  welcomed  her 
with  the  same  loyal  enthusiasm.  She  is  study- 
ing- in  New  York  but  took  Lasell  in  as  sort  of 
a  vacation  outing.  We  wish  her  Godspeed  in 
her  chosen  profession. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  Boston  Herald  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  a  group  of  young  women 
who  have  recently  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  this  group  of  four  was  Bernice  Ullman, 
'22,  one  of  our  own  Lasell  girls. 

The  wedding  clay  of  Mary  Phipps'  21,  was 
April  26  and  the  fortunate  groom  was  Mr. 
William  Earle  Fulton,  the  brother  of  Leota 
Fulton,  1919-1920.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
know  that  Mr.  Fulton  is  bringing  his  dear 
bride  to  New  England  and  that  Mary  will  now 
be  a  neighbor  of  Lasell.  Our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fulton. 

In  a  personal  note  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  Helen 
Hinshaw,  '23,  writes  from  her  home  in  Kansas 
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City :  "I  am  teaching  Expression  in  North- 
east Junior  High  School  and  enjoying  the  work 
immensely.  I  surely  learn  a  lot  every  day 
from  these  freshmen  and  sophomores." 

Helen  closes  with  special  greetings  to  our 
principal  and  his  wife,  and  former  teachers. 

Grace  T.  Griswold,  '08,  according  to  her  own 
testimony  is  a  very  busy  and  successful  libra- 
rian. She  prefaces  her  report  by  sending 
quite  properly  her  check  for  her  endowment 
pledge  and  congratulates  Dr.  Winslow  on  the 
good  report  which  he  is  able  to  give  concern- 
ing the  growth  of  the  endowment.  Grace  is 
connected  with  the  New  Britain  Library  and 
evidently  it  is  a  serious  work  and  she  declares 
that  the  circulating  department  is  increasingly 
busy  and  one  day  she  charged  out  over  five 
hundred  books.  She  adds  she  understands  the 
Newton  Library  system  is  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing for  their  branch  library  in  Auburndale. 
"It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Auburndale 
people  and  to  the  Lasell  girls,  who,  I  am  told, 
are  among  their  best  patrons."  Grace  closes 
with  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  family,  and 
is  very  much  interested  to  hear  Constance 
Blackstock,  '09,  is  doing  so  well  with  the 
Leaves. 

Reba  Foster,  '26,  has  had  a  hard  winter, 
being  much  of  the  time  a  victim  of  pneumonia. 
After  partially  recovering  she  had  a  relapse 
and  was  seriously  ill,  but  she  sends  the  en- 
couraging word  that  she  is  better  and  also 
encloses  her  check  for  the  endowment. 

Ruth  Shepard,  '25,  writes  from  Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts,  to  our  principal  and  declares 
that  her  letter  brings  not  a  pledge  but  a  small 
check  to  be  added  to  the  rest  of  the  Lasell 
bits  for  the  benefit  of  the  endowment.  "I 
surely  wish  it  were  much  larger  but  as  yet  my 
ship  has  not  arrived.  The  nearness  of  the 
ocean  should  bring  sight  of  it  soon."  She 
closes  with :  "I  shall  not  attempt  naming  the 
friends,  but  please  give  my  kindest  regards 
to  all." 

Up  from  the  sunny  South  comes  this  good 
word  from  Ruth  Mayes,  '25,  whose  home  is 
still  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Ruth  expresses 
her  regret  that  she  could  not  have  attended 


the  Testimonial  Concert  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Henry  Dunham,  and  is  sure  he  is  greatly 
missed.  She  adds :  "After  graduating  from 
Lasell  I  studied  pipe  organ  for  a  year  at 
Queen's  College  here.  This  year  I  am  work- 
ing. I  started  work  in  August  and  stayed  five 
weeks  at  my  first  position.  Then  I  went  to 
the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
have  been  promoted  and  naturally  given  a  raise 
in  salary.  My  work  is  in  the  toll  section  where 
we  handle  long  distance  calls  in  both  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  work  is  very  inter- 
esting. Last  week  we  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  a  call  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  Liverpool,  England.  The  tickets  are 
all  rated  and  billed  in  this  office.  So  each  girl 
is  responsible  for  her  part  of  the  work."  This 
dear  Southern  girl  has  surely  put  her  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  in  a  splendid  way. 

Of  all  our  busy  graduates,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Sue  Shutts,  '26,  is  about  the  busiest. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  report?  "I  am  a 
member  of  our  choir  of  over  sixty  trained 
voices  and  we  are  doing  big  things  in  the  line 
of  music.  Good  Friday  we'  are  to  give  'The 
Darkest  Hour,'  a  cantata  by  Moore,  and  Easter 
Sunday,  'Stabat  Mater.' 

"The  other  evening  we  were  all  guests  of 
our  organist,  Mrs.  Bruce  S.  Keater.  Victor 
Harris,  a  noted  composer  and  director  of  the 
St.  Cecelia  Choral  Society  of  New  York, 
Richard  Crooks,  the  noted  tenor,  and  Mildred 
Graham  Reardon  of  New  York,  were  all  there 
and  we  had  a  fine  musical  evening. 

"I  have  been  singing  in  other  churches,  too, 
this  winter.  This  Sunday  at  the  church  where 
I  am  asked  to  sing,  they  are  giving  'Rossini's 
Inflammatus,'  and  I  have  to  do  the  soprano 
solo  in  it.  If  you  recall  it,  you  know  what  a 
terrific  solo  that  is. 

"The  choral  society  to  which  I  belong  is 
giving  a  big  operetta  in  May,  'The  Lost  Neck- 
lace,' by  Charles  Vincent.  We  have  been 
doing  a  lot  of  rehearsing  for  that.  Mark  An- 
drew, a  noted  organist  and  composer,  is  di- 
recting it.  I  have  been  asked  to  direct  one 
of  the  choruses  in  it." 
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Suzanne  is  evidently  going  to  take  time  to 
rest  in  June,  for  she  promises  to  come  on  at 
Commencement. 

We  have  recently  received  a  folder  from 
Violet  Irene  Wellington,  1895-1899.  It  gives 
a  resume  of  her  work  during  the  years  between 
her  school  days  and  today.  Miss  Wellington 
has  established  a  studio  in  Boston.  We  wish 
her  success. 

Our  thoughts  are  turning  tenderly  and  with 
deep  sympathy  toward  Bess  Emerine,  '15,  who 
has  recently  lost  her  mother.  Mrs.  Emerine 
had  been  an  invalid  for  years  and  had  been 
identified  in  every  good  work  in  the  city. 

In  a  note  to  our  personal  editor,  Dr.  Brag- 
don  writes  :  "Again  that  same  mistake !  I  feel 
I  ought  to  correct  it.  In  the  February  copy  of 
the  Leaves  you  are  said  to  call  for  the  Lasell 
cheer,  O-he-la,  but  that  is  wrong.  The  Lasell 
cheer  is  Ho-i-la.  Do  I  make  it  clear?"  Dear 
Dr.  Bragdon,  unfortunately  Lasell  girls  have 
not  for  years  used  our  good  old  Ho-i-la.  Only 
when  real  old  girls  get  together  is  it  revived, 
but  even  then  we  must  have  it  correct  and  we 
thank  you  for  the  correction. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  closing  words.  "I 
send  my  greeting  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
Lasell,  my  old  love,  and  to  all  who  hold  her 
dear.  We,  Mrs.  Bragdon  and  myself,  may 
come  on  to  the  1927  Commencement,  though 
it  is  not  sure." 

No  one  appreciates  a  courtesy  more  keenly 
or  acknowledges  it  more  promptly  than  does 
our  Professor  Hills.  In  a  note  to  Miss  Potter 
he  writes :  "I  want  to  thank  Lasell  for  the 
courtesy  of  sending  me  the  Leaves.  It  con- 
tains so  much  information  of  the  goings  on  at 
my  old  home  and  reading  matter  which,  inter- 
ests me.  I  trust  you  had  a  pleasant  time  in 
Washington.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  there  to 
greet  you."  (We  gratefully  remember  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Hill's  royal  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  the  Lasell  party  during  one  of  our 
visits  to  the  national  capital.) 

These  are  Professor  Hill's  closing  words: 
"I  hope  this  will  find  you  in  good  health  and 
enjoying  your  life  work  among  the  'Doves.' . 
Regards  from  Mrs.  Hills  and  myself." 


Elizabeth  Johnson,  '26,  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  showed  her  friendliness  by  calling  at 
the  school.  Some  of  us  missed  her  visit  but 
are  reconciled,  inasmuch  as  she  has  promised 
to  return  soon,  bringing  with  her  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Barber,  who  is  one  of  Lasell's  valued 
friends. 

A  number  of  us  were  delighted  to  receive 
Easter  cards  from  Miss  Genn,  but  just  wish 
she  had  added  a  personal  word  about  her  dear 
self. 

Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  and  her  parents  are  hav- 
ing a  glorious  winter  in  California.  From  San 
Diego  she  writes :  To  our  Personal  Editor,  "I 
have  surely  been  a  naughty,  silent  dove  and  am 
duly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  started  a  letter  to 
you  long  ago.  Only  wish  you  were  here  to 
enjoy  some  of  our  delightful  trips.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  June,  for  I 
intend  to  be  at  Lasell  for  Commencement." 

Among  the  guests  who  attended  the  Lasell 
Trustee  Meeting  on  April  20  were  Ruth  Tal- 
cott  Britton,  1899-1901,  and  Alice  Taylor 
Potter,  1898-1900.  We  were  delighted  to  re- 
ceive these  old  girls  and  only  wish  they  could 
have  tarried  for  a  real  visit  at  their  school 
home. 

A  recent  wedding  invitation  announcing  the 
marriage  of  Helen  Earl,  1919-20,  to  Dr.  Alby 
Emerson  Hodgdon  is  of  special  interest  inas- 
much as  it  brings  this  old  Lasell  girl,  who  at 
one  time  we  feared  might  settle  in  California 
as  her  family  had  moved  there,  back  to  New 
England  and  our  neighborhood.  Our  hearty 
congratulations  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgdon. 

Old  girls  of  Esther  Scouller  Anderson's,  '93, 
time  will  be  interested  to  know  that  she  thought 
enough  of  her  school  home  to  return  for  a  call. 
We  wish  she  might  have  tarried  longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Olow,  Jr.  (Helen  L. 
Johnson,  '21)  are  rejoicing  over  the  coming  of 
their  little  son,  Eugene  Johnson  Olow,  Feb- 
ruary 11.  We  join  with  their  many  friends  in 
hearty  congratulations. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  feel  reconciled  to  the 
passing  away  of  our  dear  Elizabeth  Hildreth 
Sherman,  '15,  which  occurred  Wednesday, 
March  16.     She  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
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some  time  but  had  youth  on  her  side  and  her 
family  and  friends  had  hoped  that  she  would 
rally.  Our  tender  sympathy  is  extended  not 
only  to  Elizabeth's  husband  and  immediate 
family,  but  we  are  thinking  especially  of  the 
three  little  motherless  boys.  The  daily  paper 
which  recorded  her  passing  spoke  with  tender 
appreciation  of  her  personality,  declaring  she 
was  a  young  woman  whose  charm  endeared  her 
to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  whose  devotion 
to  her  children  was  constant. 

Viola  Mae  is  the  latest  name  on  the  waiting 
list.  She  was  born  April  7  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  E.  Sullivan,  Jr.  (Flor- 
ence Viola  Sullivan,  '21).  To  be  sure  we  may 
have  to  wait  a  bit  for  this  dear  Lasell  girl,  but 
she  is  well  worth  waiting  for.  Our  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Ruth  Hop- 
kins, '23,  and  Penelope  Rockwood,  1921-1922, 
all  came  together  to  Lasell  and  carried  off 
Carolyn  Colton,  '23,  their  objective  being  a 
reunion  and  dinner  at  Phyllis's  delightful  Bos- 
ton home.  Penelope  is  in  the  business  world 
and  successful.  Ruth  is  a  senior  at  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College.  Phyllis  is  making  good  along  a 
private  venture  in  domestic  science.  We  were 
glad  to  see  them. 

From  Richmond,  Virginia,  comes  an  an- 
nouncement from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Woodruff  of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Doris  Elizabeth,  (Lasell  '24)  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Francis  Hill  on  Thursday,  April  14.  This 
bride  and  groom  will  be  at  home  in  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Washburn  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Marie 
Evelyn,  (Lasell  '22)  to  Mr.  Frank  Lyman 
Higgins.  The  wedding  occurred  at  Presque 
Isle,  Maine,  on  Wednesday,  April  20. 

Peggy  Louise  Meurer's  (Lasell  '25)  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  William  Baggart  Fischer  has  re- 
cently been  announced. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  these  young 
people. 

Lasell  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  in  the 
recent  passing  away  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Jones 
of  Evanston,  Illinois.     This  loyal  patron  was 


the  father  of  four  of  our  Lasell  girls.  Our 
tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Jones 
and  the  bereaved  family. 

Elinor  Stevens,  '26,  Elizabeth  Forgie,  1924- 
1925,  and  Elizabeth  Kimball,  '26,  rejoiced  us 
by  joining  our  big  family  for  dinner,  April 
25.  Elinor  Stevens  especially  delighted  Miss 
Potter  by  bringing  to  her  a  charming  picture 
of  Nancy  Grimm,  Marjorie  Gifford  Grimm's, 
'22,  dear  little  daughter,  which  appeared  in  the 
local  newspaper  we  should  judge  about  Easter 
time,  for  just  one  side  of  the  picture  a  saucy 
little  bunny  is  taking  a  peek  at  the  wee  lady. 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  to  give  us,  the 
happy  trio,  Ruth  Rishell  Frick,  '99,  Helen 
Rishell,  '99,  and  Elizabeth  Frick  McKean,  '24, 
bursting  into  our  sitting  room  at  eventide  re- 
cently on  their  way  to  their  camp  in  Maine. 
Rather  frankly  speaking,  we  never  saw  our 
Lasell  girls  looking  better  or  happier  than  on 
this  occasion  and  they  reported  all  sorts  of 
good  interests  which  occupy  their  time.  Eliza- 
beth seems  to  be  specializing  in  the  care  of  her 
handsome  husband  and  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
work  in  her  father's  great  church  in  Schenec- 
tady. We  only  wish  they  might  have  stopped 
long  enough  to  have  broken  bread. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  William  T.  Shepherd, 
is  keeping  up  his  good  works  on  behalf  of  the 
old  guard  of  Lasell.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive cards  of  the  Easter-tide  came  from  him 
and  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  this 
faithful  friend. 


MOTHER 


Sweetheart  of  my  childhood  days, 
I  see  you  in  my  dreams  once  more : 
I  curl  up  in  your  cosy  lap 
And  whisper  woeful  tales, 

You  caress  and  heal  my  wounds 
And  sing  me  lullabies ; 
Until  at  length  I  doze  away, 
Resting  in  your  arms. 

Some  years   since  you   passed   away. 
But   I   will   come   quite  soon, 
And  when  I  reach  that  longed  for  land 
You  will  be  my  sweetheart  once  again. 

Henrietta  R.  Goodwin,  '28. 
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Rent  a  Fine  Car  In 
2  Minutes 


IF  you  want  a  car  in  a  hurry  —  whether  you  are  known  at 
*  our  station  or  not  —  we'll  have  you  on  the  road  in  about 
two  minutes. 

That's  how  easy  it  is  to  rent  a  car.  No  red  tape  —  no 
annoying  questions.  You  go  where  you  like — and  you're  the 
driver. 

There's  one  big  advantage  in  this  service  —  one  that  has  made 
it  tremendously  popular  with  students  everywhere.  That's 
the  low  cost  of  renting  a  car.  And  you're  welcome  to  the 
use  of  a  car  either  for  a  few  miles  of  driving,  a  trip  of  an  hour 
or  two,  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  you  be  qualified  and  compe- 
tent to  drive  a  car.     That  is  all. 

We  especially  invite  students  to  use  our  cars.  You'll  like 
the  friendly  spirit  here  —  the  fine  service  —  the  exceptional 
economy. 

Ride  in  Groups  and  Split  the  Cost 

It  costs  no  more  for  five  to  ride  in  one  of  our  cars.     Plan  a  trip  with  three  or 
four  others — divide  the  bill — and  the  cost  to  each  is  so  small  you'll  never  miss  it. 


t  w.  ,„.      .„.    „».   „„.  f. 
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STATIONS 

CONTROLLED    BY  YELLOW  TRUCK  fir  COACH    MFC.  CO. 
SUBSIDIARY    GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Alls  ton,  1358  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Aspinwall  5050 

Cambridge,  1390  Massachusetts  Ave. 
University  5959 


Back  Bay,  154  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Kenmore  5757 

Executive  Offices,  108  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Kenmore  2971 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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Sorarf 


FRE  NCH Y 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Hosiery  to  match 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 


PRICE 


$ 


10 


inrart 


169  TREMONT  ST. 


BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things   dear   to  the   heart  of   the  student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


O.  S.  REED 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  work 


V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 
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TRADE   MARK    RE.G.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ONE  STRAPS 

Silhouette  and  appliqued   effects  [for   spring 

In  the  new  colors — also  black 

$8.50  to  $12.50 
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nOTtemoniSt.    B>OfitJ>n    376  WiuAington.  St. 
2359  Woofiui^ton  S*...  'R/yxbaaj 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  {  jyjjg  j  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
Dersonal  Greeting  Cards 
graving         Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

THDRPft  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond   1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T- O.  Metcalf  Company 


Desii 


PRINTERS 


Tim 


igners  ra$Bj  Engravers 
6  6 

152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcock  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON   CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WHOLESALE 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


"PURITY   ICE" 

"AH  that   it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 

BOSTON 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761  WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  we  made  it,  it 's  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                       PRIZE  CUPS 

FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT   OF  THE  ORDINARY 

Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,   Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,    Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

—  Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY,  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and   all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing   on   our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO  VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 
Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 

Cotton — Wool — Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ENGRAVED  INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Dwyer  Pearce  &  Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


25  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 

Telephone*  Liberty  j  c^oo 


iMorrtann  (Sift  g>Ijnp 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24' GROVE  ST.  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Hotel  Waban  Block 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton  2104 
(or  appointment 


Studio  at 
205  Auburndale  Avenue 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D,  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 
W.  N.  2457R 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton  1271 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Auburndale.  Mass. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 

200  Single  Sheets,   100  Envelopes     ....     $1.00 

100  Double  Sheets.   100  Envelopes   ....        1.00 

Printed  with  name  and  address 

Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

Maizes  Our  College 

Ices  Best 

t  % 

Mj  0  r 

Try  One  at 

BO, 

i«^r   LASELL  GIRLS 

i*«     B       are   invited  to  make 

r  I    I     JAYS  their  clothes 

S^—B^'B       Headquarters.   We  have 
J>m     1      THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
Jm     B             modest  prices. 

■■y        Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 

m   ■               Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 

J                     Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 

JM       m             Sweaters,  Skirts,   Scarfs, 

^                         Riding  Togs,  Accessories 

5T0N     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 
TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 

Compliments  of 

DANGELMAYER'S 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH    PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving                Facials               Scalp  Treatments 

Manicuring                        Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndale 

Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 

E. 

B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

All 

Electrical  Contractors 

dnds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electrk 
Utensils 

Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing                                                    Water  Waving 

Manicuring                                    French  Curling 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials                      Scientific  Nerve  Treatments 
2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 

Telephone  W.N.  23 17 
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The  Primrose  Hosiery  Shop 

Succeeding 

THE  MAYER  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Room  211,  Colonial  Building 
100  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 

SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 
4-inch  Lisle  Welt 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 
4-inch  Lisle  Welt 

ALL  SILK  PICOT  EDGE  HOSE 
Slightly  irregular 

ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 
Slightly  irregular 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt,  slightly  irregular 


$1.69 
$1.39 
$1.49 
$1.75 
$1.19 
$1.15 


EVERY  WEEK  A  PRIMROSE  SPECIAL,  $1.00 

HOSIERY  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Every  pair  of  hose  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  wear  to  your 
satisfaction. 


The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 

218  MELROSE  STREET 
and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 


THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Johnson  &  Key es  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER,  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Auburndale 


AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Furs  Remodelled  Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET.  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Will  call  lor  and  deliver  Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 


The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

BLOOM  &  COHEN 

TAILORS,  CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For  Reference  or  Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


J.  F.  McGREENERY,  Jr. 


Washington  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 


CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
MAGAZINES 


SANDWICHES 

SODA 

FRUIT 


Telephone  W.  N.  1802 


THE  CORNER  STORE 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

7 1 1    Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM   GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Compliments 
of  the 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 


DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 

SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 
Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 

Telephone  ....  Back  Bay  2480 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

THE    BEST    RESULTS   ARE   OBTAINED    BY   USING 

Baker's    Chocolate 

(Blue  Wrapper,  Yellow  Label) 

In  making  Cakes,  Pies,  Puddings,  Frosting,  Ice 
Cream,  Sauces,  Fudges,  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks 

For  more  than    1 44  years  this  chocolate  has  been  the  standard  for 
purity,  delicacy  of  flavor  and  uniform  quality. 

57  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

The    trade-mark  "La   Belle  Chocolatiere,"  on  every  genuine    package.       A 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of    new  recipes  for  Home  Made  Candies  and 
R6c.  u.s.  pat?off.  Dainty  Dishes  sent  free.     Drop  a  Postal  to 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

E.tabiished  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Assets    Over    $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established   1885 

The 

BOSTON  MUSIC 

CO. 

116 

BOYLSTON  STREET  (Near  Colonial  Theatre) 

In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district 

Everything  in  Music 

ALL  THE  NEW  SPRING 

Silks,    Underwear   and   Hosiery 

The  Original  Daylight  Silk  Store 
on  the  5th  Floor 

Thresher  Brothers 

INCORPORATED 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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NO     TARNISH 

ENDS  RAIN  SPOTS  AND  POLISHING 

Makes  your  nickel  radiators,  lamps  and  bumpers,  or  any  polished  metal  look 
like  new  for  six  months,  after  one  application.      A  $2  can  will  do  all  the  nickel 
on  the  largest  automobile.     Absolutely  will  not  spot  or  tarnish  from  rain. 
Use  "NO  TARNISH"  on  your  silverware,  copper  or  brass  in  your  home  and  save 
that  dirty  job  of  cleaning  it  for  a  year.     Stays  bright.     Will  not  tarnish. 


TWO  SIZES 


$1  and  $2  CANS 

Let  us  "NO  TARNISH"  your  car !  Guaranteed  for  Six  Months 

0.  K.  Vacuum  Cleaner  Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

The  New  N ACUTE  LAMP— penetrates  the  fog. 

Also  the  K  &  D  Lamp,  controlled  from  inside  of  your  car,  and  can  be 

turned  in  any  direction 


COWARD  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 


903  Boylston  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Phones  KENmore  4181-4182 





*       • 


SPRING  STYLE  NOTES 

TRI-SETTE    .  .  .    the  Newest  in  Sportswear 

For  sport  or  street  wear  Tri-sette  is  the  newest  in  dress — a  smart, 
mannish  shirt  with  tails  that  form  into  comfortable  step-ins —  a  skirt — 
and  a  jacket — just  filling  the  need  for  both  under  and  outer  wear. 
Materials  are  Jersey,  Flannel  and  novelty  silks,  in  all  the  newest  shades. 

Prices  range  from  $29.75  to  $65 

ROBERTS    .  .  .    Imported  Sweaters 

.  .  .  with  skirts  of  crepe  de  chine,  and  imported  tops  of  Zephyr  yarn. 
Sweaters  are  imported  directly  from  Roberts  of  London  and  represent 
the  latest  in  smart  sportswear. 


•    •• 


^ 
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STAINES  ENGLISH  INLAID 

109  years  in  business 

LINOLEUM 

Recognized  on  the  five  continents  as  the  "  best  in  the  world." 
The  high  quality  of  the  ingredients,  the  patient  care  in  manu- 
facture, the  artistic  skill  of  the  designers  —  gives  STAINES 
a  matchless  beauty  that  is  the  despair  of  imitators.  At  Pray's 
you  will  find  charming  patterns  for  every  room  at  economical 
prices. 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646  Washington  Street,  0pp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


Gift 


:or 


Weddings,  Showers,  Birthdays 
and  Graduation 


Thomas  Long  Company 

40  Summer  Street         .....  Boston 
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RIVER  DAY 

River  Day! — the  one  day  that  every  Lasell 
student  eagerly  looks  forward  to,  the  one  day 
when  every  class  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
wholesome  fun  and  good  sportsmanship,  as 
they  cheer  and  back  their  crews  to  the  utter- 
most. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  one  for  such  an 
event,  and  needless  to  say  the  girls  at  once 
entered  into  that  enthusiasm  which  only 
school  girls  possess. 

The  "pep"  really  began  at  lunch  time  when 
the  Juniors  and  Seniors  both  attempted  to 
cheer  and  out-sing  the  other.  We  could 
hardly  eat  a  bite  and  as  soon  as  we  finished, 
there  was  great  rushing  around,  helping  this 
one,  giving  encouraging  words  to  the  girls 
who  were  to  lead  our  class  to  victory. 

Long  before  the  appointed  time  the  Juniors 
assembled  in  front  of  Bragdon,  each  girl  wear- 
ing our  dear  old  class  colors  :  crimson  and  gray. 
There  were  ties,  head-bands,  blazers,  every- 
thing one  could  think  of  that  would  be  appro- 
priate for  such  an  occasion.  About  2:15  we 
formed  in  two's  and  with  our  banner  before 
us  gayly  marched  down  to  Junior  Point  from 
where  we  had  an  unexcelled  view  of  the  races. 
The  Seniors  for  the  most  part  had  cars  ( lucky 
ones)  which  were  decorated  with  the  invin- 
cible "green  and  gold." 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  Point  and  the 
respective  classes  gathered  on  the  beautiful 
slope  overlooking  the  placid  Charles,  which 
looked  more  like  a  lake  than  a  river.  The 
Juniors  and  Seniors  planted  their  banners  and 
what  a  thrill  it  was  to  see  our  old  '28  waving 
defiantly  in  the  breeze ! 


On  the  opposite  shore  the  crews  were  as- 
sembled, and  all  eyes  were  continually  fixed 
on  the  groups  of  nine  girls  who  had  worked 
so  faithfully  for  many  weeks  and  were  today 
showing  their  skill  and  loyalty  to  the  classes 
who  were  to  cheer  and  spur  them  on,  as  they 
paddled  over  the  green,  watery  course. 

The  Senior  Second  Crew  and  the  Junior 
Second  Crew  first  made  their  appearance. 
What  a  cry  went  up  from  the  slope  when  the 
girls,  all  dressed  in  their  white  middies  and 
black  bloomers,  with  their  class  colors  showing 
prominently,  paddled  gracefully  over  in  front 
of  the  spectators,  then  turned  and  sped  up  the 
course  to  the  starting  point. 

Breathlessly  we  watched  them  get  in  posi- 
tion and  soon  we  could  discern  that  they  were 
off.  Cheers  and  screams  came  profusely  from 
everyone,  and  what  anxiety  there  was  to  see 
them  racing,  every  girl  pulling  with  all  her 
might,  but  what  joy  when  the  end  was  reached ! 
The  Juniors  were  in  ecstasy.  Their  crew  had 
won,  but  indeed  by  a  very  small  margin.  More 
cheers  and  then  the  plucky  sophs  in  their  out- 
fits of  blue,  and  the  sturdy  specials  swung  into 
line.  The  Sophs  won  but  the  specials  put  up 
a  good  fight  and  showed  splendid  form.  Then 
— the  most  exciting  race  of  the  day !  The 
Junior  I  and  Senior  I  crews  !  I  don't  believe 
anyone  had  the  slightest  idea  who  was  going 
to  win,  which  made  it  all  the  more  thrilling. 
We  watched  with  wonder  the  perfect  stroking 
and  harmony,  as  the  war  canoes  sped  through 
the  water.  "Were  the  Seniors  ahead?  No, 
the  Juniors  !  Hurrah,  let's  yell,  gang !  Come 
on  Seniors,  come  on  Juniors  !  You've  got  to 
win !" 
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The  crowd  was  standing  now,  both  classes 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Then — the 
flags  were  passed — the  Juniors  were  victors. 

Then  came  the  finals — the  losers  of  the  first 
three  races  lined  up  and  raced  for  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  rank.  This  resulted  in  the  Senior  I 
taking  fourth  place,  Specials  fifth  place  and 
the  Senior  II  sixth.  The  winners  of  the  first 
three  races  met  in  battle  and  who  should  take 
the  laurels  for  the  day,  but  the  Sophomores. 
We  have  to  hand  it  to  them — they  certainly 
had  a  splendid  crew.  But  the  Juniors  came  in 
for  second  and  third  places  so  we  couldn't 
feel  so  badly. 

The  races  were  over,  and  everyone  had  done 
her  best  and  was  happy  in  either  defeat  or 
victory.  We  struggled  home  tired  but  joyous, 
and  at  dinner  that  night  one  would  never  think 
that  we  had  ever  been  tired,  by  the  shouting 
and  cheering  which  issued  from  the  dining 
room. 

But  I  think  we  all  sought  our  beds  quite 
early  even  though  we  did  not  wish  to  admit 
our  weariness.  Thus  another  River  Day  goes 
down  in  the  annals  of  Lasell. 

Jane  Martin,  '28. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Gordon,  Honorary  member  of 
the  class  of  1912  at  Lasell,  at  one  time  pastor 
of  the  Auburndale  Congregational  Church, 
and  at  present  professor  in  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Gordon  spoke  of  the  development  of 
mind  and  spirit  that  takes  place  in  the  average 
student  during  her  school  life  because  of  the 
changes  of  ideas,  ideals,  associates  and  gen- 
eral environment.  Since  the  student  was  pre- 
paring for  something,  he  usually  found  at  the 
end  of  his  school  life  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  answer  intelligently,  honestly  and  vig- 
orously the  eternal  question,  "What  shall  I 
do?"  " 

Taking  as  a  basis  for  his  talk  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  who  enlarged  his  granaries 
to  take  care  of  his  treasure  and  then  who  sat 
back  to  take  his  ease,   Dr.  Gordon  spoke  of 


the  task  which  is  constantly  before  us.  In 
approaching  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
we  must  first  of  all  select  the  things  we  think 
we  ought  to  do,  next  we  should  see  what  we 
as  individuals  are  fitted  to  do,  and  having  made 
our  choice,  we  should  work  at  it  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power.  Our  minds  had  been  trained 
to  think  but  we  must  also  recognize  the  facts 
and  laws  of  the  past,  those  things  which  had 
built  up  our  civilization. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  two  problems  before 
us  were  in  both  our  religious  and  civic  life. 
We  should  face  these  squarely.  The  Christian 
faith  was  not  a  blind  following  after  some- 
thing but  an  intelligent  living  according  to  the 
principles  of  Jesus  after  due  investigation  on 
our  own  part  as  to  their  soundness.  In  our 
civic  life,  too,  as  in  our  religious  we  should  at 
all  times  be  honest. 

Dr.  Gordon  very  ably  summed  up  in  the 
following  four  points  the  effects  or  aims  of 
education.  First,  it  should  teach  us  not  only 
to  think  for  ourselves  but  to  make  our  own 
decisions.  Secondly,  we  should  dare  to  seek 
our  highest  aspirations  after  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them.  We  usually  try  to  play  too 
safe  and  while  the  slogan  Safety  First  is  all 
right  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  should  be 
intelligent  in  its  use.  Socrates  was  willing  to 
drink  the  hemlock,  Jesus  to  die  on  the  cross 
rather  than  to  compromise  their  principles. 
"Faith,"  he  said,  was  "vision  plus  doing."  He 
cited  the  life  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
as  an  example  of  this  living  faith.  Thirdly, 
he  felt  that  until  we  live  with  the  lowly  we 
will  not  live  richly.  The  fourth  and  final 
statement  was  a  quotation  from  Whittier: 
"Early  identify  yourself  with  some  righteous 
unpopular  cause,  pray  for  it,  work  for  it  and 
die  for  it."  Dr.  Gordon  suggested  as  two 
great  righteous  but  unpopular  causes  which 
face  our  generation,  Prohibition  and  War. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  Dr. 
Gordon  said,  "your  faces  are  set  towards  the 
dawn.  Be  grateful  for  the  past  but  face 
squarely  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
placed  before  you.  The  best  is  only  possible 
when  you  are  willing  to  live  on  the  heights 
of   life.     May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
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you,  may  the  light  of  His  countenance  shine 
upon  you  and  give  you  peace." 


COMMENCEMENT  VESPERS 

Our  Commencement  Vespers  was  truly  one 
of  the  finest  that  we  have  ever  had,  for  the 
•speaker  and  soloists  all  had  a  special  message 
for  us.  Miss  Eichhorn  played  "Meditation 
from  Thais"  in  such  a  beautiful  way  on  the 
violin  that  it  touched  us  as  if  it  were  a  prayer. 
It  made  us  happy  to  know  that  one  of  our 
faculty  had  such  talent  and  gave  her  very  best 
to  us  tonight. 

When  Dr.  Brewer  Eddy  began  to  talk  we 
were  greatly  interested  for  he  spoke  of  Charles 
Lindbergh,  our  American  Lindy,  who  had 
spanned  the  two  continents  in  his  bird-like 
machine.  With  fearless  energy,  unbounded 
courage,  and  never-faltering  faith,  he  per- 
formed a  deed  which  has  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  world  today.  Everyone  thought  that 
it  was  an  insane  idea  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  mere  air-ship,  but  Lindy  had 
determined  to  do  it,  and  he  did !  His  example 
of  real  faith  and  courage  is  set  before  us,  who 
are  still  young  and  inexperienced,  and  is  a  real 
challenge  for  us  to  be  worthy  ourselves. 

We  have  our  lives  still  ahead  of  us,  we  know 
not  what  tasks  we  are  to  meet,  but  it's  up  to 
everyone  to  rise  upward.  Lindy  made  a  tri- 
umphant departure,  but  when  all  his  farewells 
had  been  said,  the  great  unknown  opened  up 
before  him.  He  had  little  to  guide  him,  only 
the  mechanism  of  his  human  bird,  but  he 
never  lost  faith  and  that  belief  that  he  would 
attain  his  goal.  So  with  that  spirit,  he  made 
his  successful  flight,  and  is  acclaimed  today  by 
many  nations. 

They  recognize  his  ability  because  he  showed 
it  not  through  others,  but  through  himself. 
This  is  the  message  that  Dr.  Eddy  gave  to 
us,  that  the  world  is  before  us  and  that  it  is 
up  to  each  one  of  us  to  go  out  and  attain  the 
highest  and  best. 

The  service  was  fittingly  closed  by  a  solo 
by  Suzanne  Shutts  of  the  Class  of  1926,  who 
sang  "Lord,  open  my  ears,  my  eyes,  my 
heart."  Mariam  Richardson,  '28. 


COMMENCEMENT 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Auburndale  Congregational  Church,  the 
address  being  given  by  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown  of  Yale  on  the  subject  of  "What  is 
Education  ?" 

Dean  Brown  began  by  saying:  "There  are 
at  this  time  almost  a  million  young  people  in 
academies,  seminaries,  universities  and  colleges 
— all  intent  upon  education.  Is  it  worth  while  ? 
Does  the  end  justify  the  means  in  what  it 
costs  in  time,  money  and  effort?  Vast  sums 
are  invested  in  libraries,  endowments,  etc., 
for  the  carrying  on  of  education. 

<rIn  many  cases  it  is  not  worth  while.  How 
much,  depends  upon  the  purpose  with  which 
a  young  man  or  woman  enters  the  school, 
academy,  seminary  or  college.  Some  enter 
without  any  purpose  at  all.  A  certain  number 
come  under  their  own  steam  with  a  definite 
purpose.  Then  there  are  a  certain  number 
who  are  sent  to  college.  The  difference  is 
like  the  difference  between  chalk  and  cheese. 
The  latter  are  exposed  for  four  years  to  a 
college  education,  but  it  rarely  takes.  After 
four  years  they  are  almost  as  uneducated  as 
when  they  came.  A  certain  number  come 
whose  main  interest  seems  to  lie  in  spending 
money  freely,  foolishly  and  publicly.  They 
like  to  be  known  as  good  sports  and  when  that 
process  is  in  operation,  they  are  having  the 
time  of  their  lives.  They  have  not  sense 
enough  to  know  they  are  furnishing  a  living 
for  the  human  pelicans  who  swallow  just 
such  poor  dumb  fish  as  they  are.  They  go 
away  almost  as  uneducated  as  when  they  came. 

"If  any  young  man  in  college  should  be 
asked  'Why  are  you  here?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  leave  college?'  many 
would  say:  'What  am  I  going  to  do  when  I 
get  out?  I  am  going  to  make  money.  What 
should  I  go  out  to  do  ?  I  am  here  to  be  trained 
so  I  can  make  more  of  it.  I  hope  to  do  it 
honestly  or  at  least  legally,  but  I  want  the 
goods.'  He  thinks  a  successful  life  depends 
upon  the  abundance  which  he  possesses.  But 
life  is  made  up  of  certain  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.     Life  is  not   made  up  of  things. 
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"Education  is  not  merely  an  additional  gain 
of  information.  Information  is  in  the  ency- 
clopedia if  wanted.  It  does  not  lie  in  gaining 
an  added  measure  of  technical  training  so  we 
can  market  our  abilities  at  a  higher  figure  than 
without  training.  Education  means  the  ma- 
turing and  development  and  enrichment  of 
personality  in  all  of  those  young  people — the 
drawing  out  of  life  the  fulfillment  of  possi- 
bilities. Education  is  meant  to  set  before  each 
student  an  open  door  into  a  more  just  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
Where  that  process  is  in  operation  it  is  worth 
all  the  time  and  effort  being  invested  in  it.  It 
means  the  enrichment  and  ennobling  of  our 
human  life. 

"Education  is  to  enable  the  happy  possessor 
to  solve  his  or  her  own  personal  problems 
wherever  they  may  be  set  down  and  make  their 
own  personal  contribution  to  the  community 
life  wherever  they  may  be. 

"To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will 
be  required.  Privilege  entails  responsibility. 
Those  who  have  received  most,  from  each  one 
of  those  will  there  be  much  required.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  this  training  which  you 
have  received  here  at  Lasell  Seminary  and  I 
also  congratulate  you  upon  the  period  through 
which  you  are  to  live.  If  you  can  face  prob- 
lems and  be  trained  by  the  superior  facilities 
which  science  has  brought  within  your  life, 
you  will  succeed  in  making  something  out  of 
that  life  which  is  high  and  fine,  and  you  will 
have  great  reason  to  rejoice." 

Following  the  address,  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Winslow  to  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class : 

Almy,  Elizabeth  Barker,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Aspegren,  Emmy  Marta,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Beck,  Gertrude  Mae,  Needham,  Mass. 
Black,  Ellice  Roberta,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Bowden,  Elizabeth  Farrand,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Brightman,  Rosalie,  Canton,  Mass. 
Bronstein,  Edith  Adele,  Boston,  Mass. 
Butters,  Lily,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Chandler,  Sylvia  Howard,  Whitman,  Mass. 
Cleasby,  Dorris,  Orleans,  Vt. 
Cooke,  Hazel  Olive,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Crawford,  Alice  Landfield,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Damon,  Minerva  Lorraine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Helen  Stratton,  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Day,  Elinor  Elizabeth,  Melrose,  Mass. 

De  Orsay,  Grace  Lillian,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Dibell,  Marie,  Joliet,  111. 

Dougherty,   Linsley,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Duncan,  Carolyn  Beatrice,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Duncan,  Margaret  Jean,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Dunning,  Ruth  Shaw,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Elms,  Margaret,  Auburn,  Maine 

Field,   Lucy  Frances,   Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Flynn,  Elizabeth  Frances,  West   Somerville,  Mass. 

Froeschle,  Alice  Ward,  Chicago,  111. 

Fulton,  Mary  Pearson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Garrabrant,  Lois  Leslie,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Haines,  Clarice  Adeline,  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine. 

Hambleton,  Vera  Elizabeth,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Harris,  Mary  Warner,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Hawkins,  Louise  Florence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Haynes,  Virginia  Porter,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Hight,  Virginia  Drummond,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Hitt,  Margaret  Rowland,  Chicago,  111. 

Holby,  Marion  Catherine,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Hutton,  Ruth,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Josselyn,  Esther  Thorne,  West  Hanover,  Mass. 

Keim,  Mary  Evelyn,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Kennedy,  Eleanor,  Portland,  Maine. 

Kennedy,  Gladys  Rebecca,  Auburn,  Maine. 

King,  Marion,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Krause,  Loretta  Christine,  Lanark,  Pa. 

LeClaire,  Pauline,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Lloyd,  Elizabeth,  Atlantic,  N.  J. 

McConnell,  Rosanna  Helen,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

McEdwards,  Eugenie  Morrey,  Chicago,  111. 

Mcllroy,  Dorothy  Stanchfield,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

MacLeod,  Lucy  Carter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mann,  Evelyn  Weatherhead,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mann,  Mary  Oleson,  Lombard,  111 

Maxfield,  Marjorie  Bradford,  Woodfords,  Maine. 

Mueller,  Eva  Louisa,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newbold,  Cynthia  June,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Noyes,  Ethel,  Millbrook,  Mass. 

O'Brien,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oby,  Christine  Van  Fossen,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Owings,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Pagin,  Nancy  Louise,  La  Grange,  111. 

Patten,  Cynthia  Madalyn,  Topsham,  Maine. 

Pennell,  Mildred,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Pinkham,  Marcia  Winter,  Portland,  Maine. 

Pulsifer,  Pauline  Rebecca,  Auburn,  Maine. 

Quimby,  Dorothy,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Quinn,  Dorothy  Lillian,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Remick,  Minnie  Joy,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Robinhold,  Frederica  Madeleine,  Auburn,  Pa. 

Rodier,  Anna  Paxson,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Royce,  Alice  Katheryn,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Selkirk,  Elizabeth  Wilkins,  No.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
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Senter,  Beatrice,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Shepard,  Janet,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Silliman,  Martha,  Deep  River,  Conn. 
Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Smock,  Janette  Hendrick,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Staye,  Dorothy  Eleanor,  So.  Manchester,  Conn. 
Stevens,  Olive  Doris,  Orange,  Conn. 
Stone,  Edith  Palmer,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Suor,  Evelyn  Virginia,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Tait,  Barbara  Evelyn,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Thorpe,  Edith  Lindsley,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tufts,  Katherine  Grace,  Winnetka,  111. 
Turkington,  Alice  Patten,  East  Morris,  Conn. 
Waltz,  Helen  Bada,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wellington,  Carolyn  Virginia,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Wemple,  Martha  Louise,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
White,  Helen  Emilie,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Williams,  Mary  Etta,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Woodman,  Ruth  Louise,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


WHOSE  GIRL 

A  few  fraternity  brothers  were  enjoying  a 
lazy  evening  together.  Some  were  lounging 
on  the  davenports  placed  in  either  end  of  the 
large  living  room  of  the  fraternity  house; 
others  were  perched  on  the  table,  talking 
earnestly.  One  of  the  boys  was  sitting  on  the 
piano  stool  searching  for  blending  chords  on 
a  banjo. 

"Two  weeks  from  today  is  the  twenty-first. 
— Exams  come — ,"  began  a  boy  with  studious 
eyes  almost  hidden  behind  very  large  spec- 
tacles. 

"Yes,  and  if  it  isn't  From  week !"  inter- 
rupted Dave,  the  would-be  banjoist,  turning 
and  addressing  his  room-mate.  "Who  you 
dragging,  Sully  ?" 

"I'm  having  one  dream  of  a  girl — at  least, 
I've  asked  her,"  he  answered,  puffing  at  his 
pipe.  "Met  her  this  summer  when  Dad  and  I 
were  travelling  around  together.  I've  only 
seen  her  twice,  but  I'll  bet  a  nickel  that  I 
could  pick  her  out  in  a  million  by  her  jet  black 
hair  and  big  brown  eyes !  Sbe's  not  your  idea 
of  beauty,  Dave;  but  she's  awful,  awful  nice." 

"She  nearly  fits  the  description  of  the  girl 
I'm  having,"  murmured  Sully.  "Jane  cer- 
tainly will  go  big  in  this  college -" 

"Jane  who?"  asked  Dave,  almost  fearing 
the  answer. 


"Guess  you've  never  met  her,  Dave.  Her 
name's  Jane  Seymour." 

"Say !  don't  be  funny !"  shouted  Dave,  fairly 
jumping  out  of  his  skin.  "That's  my  girl's 
name." 

"Aw,  don't  joke,  Sully,  I'm  serious.  Do  you 
know  I'm  almost  willing  toi  give  my  fraternity 
pin  to  her !" 

"I'm  not  kidding;  besides  my  pin  is  wait- 
ing for  her,  too,  so  you  see  I'm  just  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  you  are !" 

"Impossible!"  whispered  Dave,  unhappily. 

"Nothing's  impossible,"  said  Sully  im- 
patiently. 

It  was  two  red  faces  and  angry  voices  that 
broke  the  quietness  of  the  evening,  and  a  hot 
quarrel  raged  deep  into  the  night. 

"You  never  told  me  you'd  met  Jane,"  com- 
plained Dave. 

"Well  you  never  told  me,  either,  so  how  was 
I  to  know  we  both  wanted  the  same  girl," 
snapped  Sully. 

An  uneasy  pause  followed.  Then  Dave 
blurted  out  in  an  unusual  burst  of  temper, 
"I'll  never  forgive  Jane  if  she  goes  with  you!" 

"And  I'll  never  forgive  her  if  she  goes  with 
you,  so  that's  that — •"  and  Sully  stalked  out  of 
the  room  that  he  had  always  shared  with  Dave. 

Dave  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  "Glad 
he's  gone !  Don't  want  him  around  anyway. 
Never  did !" 

Sully  wrote  Jane  beseeching  letters  and 
Dave  phoned  continually,  but  there  were  no 
answers.  Seven  days  passed.  Sully  was 
flunking ;  Dave  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 

Only  four  more  days  and  Prom  week  would 
be  the  exciting  event  of  the  term.  On  the 
second  day,  both  boys  could  be  seen  walking 
down  to  the  college  post  office,  a  few  feet  apart, 
neither  one  recognizing  the  other.  There  were 
letters,  one  from  Mother  and, — an  unfamiliar 
handwriting !  Jane's  acceptance  leaped  to  both 
minds  instantly. 

Dave  read  his  letter  breathlessly,  and  a 
crimson  flush  spread  over  his  face.  Sully 
looked  as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
With  never  a  word  they  exchanged  letters, 
and  each  read  the  first  few  lines: 
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"Dear— 

"Have  just  returned  from  my  most  delight- 
ful honeymoon,  and  found  your  fifty  and  some 
letters — "  Sully  did  not  read  any  further — 
neither  did  Dave.  No  words  were  needed. 
They  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  the 
hatred  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 

"Let's  have  our  sisters,"  suggested  Dave. 

"Agreed,"  seconded  Sully. 

Martha  Styron,  28. 


MAY 


A  cherry  branch  in  sudden  bloom,  the  dawn  upon  the 

sea, 
A  bird  that  sings  against  the  sky  because  its  soul  is 

free! 
A  sleeping  princess  wakened  by  a  first  brave  lover's 

kiss — 
And  music  that  is  soft  because  it  hides  its  soul  in 

bliss ! 


JUNE 
The  soft  song  of  a  river  that  flows  beside  green  grass, 
The  sighing  of  frail  breezes,  that  hesitate  to  pass; 
A    garden    filled    with    roses — with    roses    pink    and 

white— 
The  silver  of  the  new  moon  that  smiles  across  the 

night ! 

Dim  little  lanes  that  wander  across  a  dreamy  land, 
The  pressure  of  warm  fingers  upon  a  dear  one's  hand; 
A  violin  at  evening  that  plays  an  old  world  dance — 
And  all  the  little  murmurs  that  whisper  of  romance. 

Dorothy  J.  Smith,  '28. 


Monday,  May  16th — One  more  American 
delusion  was  shattered  last  Monday  night  as 
far  as  the  Journalism  class  at  Lasell  was  con- 
cerned, when  twenty  and  more  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West  listened  to  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  East,  Mr.  Ahmed  Hassan 
Halet  Bey  by  name,  who  so  completely 
charmed  these  same  Westerners.  Mr.  Halet 
called  his  subject  "Journalism  in  Turkey,"  but 
did  not  limit  himself  to  that  one  field.  We 
learned  with  pride  of  Roberts  College,  founded 
by  our  own  countryman,  Christopher  Roberts, 
of  the  splendid  work  being  done  there  among 
students  of  many  different  nationalities.  To 
put  it  in  the  words  of  the  speaker,  Roberts 
College  "trains  men  to  think  on  their  feet." 


A  splendid  place  it  must  be  if  all  its  graduates 
are  as  earnest  and  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Halet. 

We  were  especially  interested  in  the  amaz- 
ing reforms  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  and  the 
way  the  Turkish  people  have  accepted  them, 
making  Turkey  a  genuinely  modern  country. 
To  be  able  to  vote,  to  divorce,  to  speak  in 
public,  to  hold  public  office,  seems  very  ordi- 
nary to  women  here  in  America,  but  what  a 
serious  responsibility  it  must  seem  to  those 
Eastern  women  on  whom  it  has  been  thrust  so 
suddenly. 

"Education,"  Mr.  Halet  said,  "is  necessary 
to  an  international  peace."  The  Oriental  has 
been  satisfied  with  his  own  natural  senses- 
eyes,  ears,  muscles.  The  Western  world  has 
gone  beyond  them  to  the  telescope,  the  radio 
the  aeroplane.  The  Oriental  has  cultivated 
his  soul,  the  Westerner  has  developed  his  mind. 
What  the  Westerner  can  give  the  Oriental, 
the  Oriental  can  return  in  like  value.  Both 
sides  must  become  receptive  in  heart  and  mind 
— and  on  this  vote,  a  plea  for  a  better  under- 
standing, a  brotherhood  between  the  Orient 
and  Occident.    Mr.  Halet  closed  his  main  talk. 

After  that,  the  meeting  was  informal.  In  a 
little  word-sketch  of  his  country,  Mr.  Halet 
showed  us  that  the  Turkish  people  are  more 
like  we  want  to  be  than  we  have  ever  been. 
They  are  democratic,  they  are  free.  They 
have  no  prohibition  and  no  drunks ;  their 
women  smoke  and  the  world  goes  calmly  on; 
their  magazines  and  papers  are  small  and 
compact,  but  interesting.  They  give  chances 
to  young  writers— and  young  writers  are  in- 
terested in  the  world.  This  world  interest  is 
what  we  must  have,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but 
here  in  the  United  States — and  I'm  perfectly 
sure  that  one  smiling  Oriental,  Ahmed  Has- 
san Halet  Bey  by  name,  has  started  more  than 
one  fair  young  Western  mind  in  that  direction. 

Mildred  Chapman. 

May  23rd — For  our  last  Journalism  meet- 
ing of  the  year  we  were  very  fortunate  to 
have  for  our  speaker  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of    the    Boston    Transcript,   one   of   the   best 
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edited  papers  in  the  country.  He  dealt  not 
only  with  the  modern  journalistic  world  but 
also  woman's  place  in  it. 

As  we  all  know,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  there  are  several  types  of  news- 
papers— some  reckless  and  sensational,  others 
just  the  opposite.  Women  naturally  would 
desire  a  position  on  one  of  the  finer  papers. 
But  she  can  never  tell  just  where  she  will 
land.  The  sensational  papers  have  a  wider 
circulation  and  in  this  way  they  are  able  to 
offer  higher  salaries  and  so  get  the  good  men 
away  from  the  respectable  papers.  This  evens 
the  quality  of  good  workers  on  all  the  papers. 

For  the  beginner  in  the  journalistic  world, 
there  isn't  much  choice.  They  must  take 
anything  they  can  get.  One  thing  that  is  re- 
quired of  them  is  that  they  must  have  ex- 
perience. To  do  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain  en- 
courages us  to  write  anything  at  all  that 
interests  us.  It  is  a  long  process,  and  in  the 
beginning,  in  order  to  keep  up  one  must  have 
a  means  of  living.  To  make  an  entrance,  to 
get  a  start,  only  those  with  a  great  deal  of 
audacity  and  aggression  will  win  out. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Boston  one  must 
inherit  a  newspaper  position.  But  in  New 
York  one  goes  by  merit,  performance  and 
capacity.  There  is  a  larger,  more  active  field 
there,  there  are  a  greater  variety  of  papers 
and  the  public  takes  to  a  writer  there  more 
than  in  Boston. 

We  were  very  much  interested  to  hear  that 
today  there  are  fewer  newspapers  than  there 
were  thirty  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  con- 
solidation due  to  the  great  expense  of  run- 
ning a  newspaper.  Also,  we  find,  that  there 
were  more  sensational  papers  at  that  time. 
Since  the  first  daily  paper,  in  the  early  1700's 
we  find  no  actual  degeneration — there  always 
have  been  disreputable  papers  and  there  always 
will  be. 

The  London  Courant  1702,  was  the  first 
daily  paper.  At  that  time  there  developed  a 
number  of  small,  cheap,  newspapers.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  we  find  "The  Spectator  and 
the  Tatler." 


Benjamin  Franklin,  when  working  on  his 
brother's  paper,  organized  a  woman's  page, 
"recommended  to  female  readers,"  and  livened 
his  paper  with  several  attacks  on  the  Ministry 
of  Boston. 

The  Boston  Transcript  will  celebrate  its 
hundredth  anniversary  in  1930  and,  as  I  was 
very  interested  to  note,  has  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  family.  The  Transcript 
boasts  of  the  first  woman  editor,  a  Miss  Has- 
kell, 1840.  This  paper  has  proved  that  it 
can  appeal  to  women  without  writing  stupid 
things.  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot  "see"  a 
woman's  page  in  a  newspaper.  To  him  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  display  of  fashions  and 
a  waste  of  space.  Woman's  intelligence  is 
rising  along  these  lines  now,  he  says,  and  that 
if  you  will  take  notice  in  any  street  car,  you 
will  find  that  the  men  read  the  sporting  page 
and  the  women  the  romantic  stories.  But  the 
latter  is  above  the  other  and  therefore,  shows 
that  woman's  intelligence  is  above  man's ! 

Women  should  enter  journalism  and  we  find 
they  are  large  in  number  today.  There  is  no 
paper  in  the  United  States  which  hasn't  had 
great  women  working  on  it.  They  are  quali- 
fied for  these  positions  because  of  their  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  quickness  of  judgment. 
They  have  developed  this  because  they  have 
always  had  to  get  around  men  and  win  them 
over.  Women  are  also  coming  to  more  lead- 
ing writing  positions.  The  women  on  the 
Transcript  staff  are  writing  book  reviews  and 
serious  matter.  None  are  engaged  to  write 
women's  articles. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  very  encouraging 
when  he  tells  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
a  good  position  on  a  paper  due  to  the  great 
number  of  college  graduates  and  because  the 
work  is  so  attractive.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  working  in  this  line  for  a  good  many 
years  and  must  admit  that  he  has  had  a  full 
life — he  saw  a  lot,  and  learned  a  lot.  Its 
attractiveness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  is 
so  varied. 

Columns  have  been  the  latest  development 
in  the  journalistic  world.  Humorous  ones, 
funny  verses,  observations,   talks,  bridge  and 
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radio  are  some  of  the  departments.  This 
affords  a  chance  for  those  who  have  the  knack 
of  developing  a  subject.  It  is  pleasant  work 
because  you  express  your  own  ideas  and  per- 
haps influence  the  world.  But  one  can  never 
tell  how  much  interest  one  creates — if  a  thing 
is  liked,  there  is  silence.  If  you  blunder,  you 
never  hear  the  end  of  it. 

A  young  reporter  is  always  tested  for  a 
"nose  for  news."  He  is  given  an  assignment 
and  he  may  dry  it  up  into  an  uninteresting 
one;  while  another  may  enlarge  or  expand  it 
and  render  it  even  more  interesting.  The 
latter  probably  has  more  imagination,  but 
nevertheless  one  must  remember  that  he  must 
stick  to  his  fact.  He  really  possesses  more 
of  an  innate  capacity  to  know  what  is  interest- 
ing and  what  is  worth-while. 

Writers  shouldn't  be  discouraged  if  their 
work  is  returned.  Try,  try  again  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  advice. 


A  SENIOR  SPEAKS 

As  each  senior  class  runs  through  its  course 
from  fall  to  spring,  it  has  always  hanging  over 
its  head  the  onus  of  its  "senior  responsibility." 
It  is  quite  natural  that  each  class  as  it  accepts 
its  seniority  should  also  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  a  model  for  the  underclassmen. 
This  sounds  easy  enough  when  you  are  a 
junior,  but  as  you  step  into  the  place  of  a 
dignified  senior  and  acquire  this  dignity  with 
its  added  privileges,  you  realize  more  and 
more  the  temptations  to  outstep  these  latter, 
to  flaunt  them  before  the  others  and  glory  in 
your  added  pleasures.  It  is  not  easy  to  immedi- 
ately acquire  the  dignity  attendant  upon  caps 
and  gowns,  after  years  of  irresponsible  gayety. 
Naturally  you  still,  in  your  mind,  place  your- 
self in  your  Junior  position  and  still  look  up 
to  the  Seniors  before  you  in  whose  cherished 
place  it  seems  impossible  to  place  yourself. 
Queer  as  it  may  seem,  although  you  are  al- 
ways a  senior  to  others,  you  are  never  quite 
a  senior  to  yourself  until  graduation  is  over 
and  you  realize  that  you  are  no  longer  in  that 
coveted   place,   but   have  now  given   it  up  to 


others  younger,  and  have  been  put  aside  on  the 
shelf. 

But  here  is  where  the  largest  responsibilities 
of  a  senior  come  forward.  You  are  respon- 
sible for  your  own  life  after  college.  Up  to 
that  time  your  parents  have  led  the  way  for 
you  along  a  smooth  path  of  learning  and 
pleasure.  But  when  you  have  put  behind  you 
those  days  of  carefree  happiness,  .you  take  up 
life  with  its  attendant  responsibilities.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  you  seniors  of 
yesterday?  You  have  had  all  the  advantages 
of  life,  all  the  opportunities  to  train  your  mind 
and  body  for  future  useful  work. 

Now  that  you  are  alert  and  ready  to  meet 
the  problems  of  every  day,  now  that  your 
mind  is  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest 
in  life,  are  you  going  to  slink  back  into  your 
former  position  and  let  all  the  education  and 
training  that  you  have  had  the  advantage  of 
become  wasted  when  you  could  be  using  it 
to  improve  your  life?  It  is  easy,  very  easy, 
to  slip  back  into  your  comfortable  easy-going 
home  life  amid  parents  and  friends,  and  hard, 
very  hard,  to  stand  forth  and  fight  for  your 
place  in  life,  but  is  it  not  worth  the  fight? 
Don't  slip,  girls,  don't  let  your  minds  and 
bodies  which  have  been  so  keen  and  alert,  so 
interested  in  the  problems  of  today,  become 
lax  and  uninterested  or  narrow.  Keep  your 
mind  moving,  keep  learning  and  questioning. 
Accept  your  senior  responsibility  and  don't 
let  life  slip  calmly  by  you.  A  stormy  voyage 
is  always  more  interesting  than  a  calm  one. 
In  other  words,  "live  dangerously,"  it  is 
worth  it. 

Concluding  I  would  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  one  of  our  best-loved 
modern  essayists,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
situation :  "Each  must  act  as  he  thinks  best ; 
and  if  he  is  wrong,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  We  stand  on  a  mountain  pass  in  the 
midst  of  whistling  snow  and  blinding  mist, 
through  which  we  get  glimpses  now  and  then 
of  paths  which  may  be  deceptive.  If  all  stand 
still  we  shall  be  frozen  to  death.  If  we  take 
the  wrong  road  we  shall  be  clashed  to  pieces. 
We  do  not  certainly  know  whether  there   is 
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any  right  road.  What  must  we  do?  'Be 
strong  and  of*  good  courage.'  Act  for  the 
best,  hope  for  the  best,  and  take  what  comes. 
If  death  ends  all,  we  cannot  well  do  better." 

Lucy  MacLeod,  '27. 


THE  FORD  WHEN  NOBODY'S  IN  IT 

Apologies  to  Joyce  Kilmer. 

1 
Whenever  I  look  from  the  window  on  a  rainy  after- 
noon, 
I  see  a  poor  Ford  roadster — with  its  tires  non-balloon. 
I  s'pose  I've  seen  it  a  hundred  times,  but  I   always 

stop  for  a  minute, 
And  look  at  the  Ford — Miss  Stearns's  Ford — her  Ford 

when  nobody's  in  it. 

2 
I  never  had  seen  a  houseless  Ford — I'd  heard  there 

were  such  things, 
That  they  stood  out  in  the  weather  while  the  damp- 
ness rusts  their  springs. 
I  know  this  Ford  is  houseless,  and  I  wish  it  weren't, 

I  do, 
For  it  wouldn't  look  so  lonesome  if  it  had  a  garage 

or  two. 

3 
This  Ford  that  I  see  from  my  windows  drinks  quarts 

and  quarts  of  gas, 
But  every  car  upon  the  road  moves  over  to  let  it  pass. 
It  needs  new  paint  and  patches  and  the  curtain  should 

be  mended  and  tied, 
But  what  it  needs  the  most  of  all  is  a  garage  to  live 

inside. 

4 
If  I  had  a  lot  of  money  and  "Dangle's"  bill  was  paid, 
I'd  put  a  gang  of  men  to  work  with  brush  and  saw 

and  spade, 
I'd  put  that  Ford  in  a  warm  garage  the  way  it  ought 

to  be, 
I'd  make  a  deed  out  to  Miss  Stearns  and  give  it  to 

her — free. 

5 
Now  a  new  Ford  standing  empty  with  staring  head- 
lights and  door, 
Looks    idle   perhaps   and    foolish — like   a   model    that 

works  in  a  store, 
But  there's  nothing  mournful  about  it — because  it  has 

never  known, 
The  feeling  of  being  houseless,  and  out  in  the  yard — 

alone. 

6 
But  a  Ford  that  has   done   what  most   Fords   do — a 

Ford  that  has  endangered  life, 
That  has  opened  its  tin  ears  to  the  sound  of  storm 

and  strife, 


A  Ford  that  has  echoed  the  sound  of  a  motor-cop's 

whistle  and  called  him  in  off  his  beat, 
Is  the   saddest  sight  when  it's  left  alone — that  ever 

your  eyes  could  meet. 
7 
So  whenever   I   gaze   from  the   window   on   a   rainy 

afternoon, 
I   never   turn  away  but  I   gaze  at  the  car  with   the 

tires  non-balloon. 
Yet  it  hurts  me  to  look  at  the  rattly  hood  and  the 

top  that's  falling  apart, 
For  I  can't  help  thinking  the  poor  old  Ford — is  a  Ford 

with  a  broken  heart. 

Peg  Basley  '29. 


OUR  MASKED  SELVES 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  each  man  in  his  turn  plays  many  parts. 

- — Shakespeare. 

"And  each  man  in  his  turn  plays  many 
parts."  For  each  part  he  must  put  on  a 
mask.  He  must  express  the  moods  that  others 
expect  of  him.  He  must  play  his  part,  re- 
gardless of  self,  in  the  way  which  pleases 
others  most.  He  must  discover  the  attitude 
best  liked  by  people  and  change  his  mask  in 
changing  companions.  It  is  only  to  his  own 
self  that  he  dares  be  true,  for  others  would 
not  like  his  truth.  They  prefer  always  a  pleas- 
ing deceit  to  a  bland  actuality. 

No  man  is  without  a  mask.  Some  have 
maiiy,  some  few,  but  everyone  has  at  least 
one.  No  one  dares  quite  bare  himself  to  an- 
other for  fear  of  being  hurt.  An  injury  re- 
ceived when  in  mask  is  only  a  surface  scar, 
but  none  could  stand  unflinchingly  under  a 
blow  upon  the  raw  surface  of  self.  It  is  a 
tender  thing,  long  guarded  and  unused  to  open 
contact.  Our  special  mask  of  naturalness, 
reserved  for  those  we  almost  trust,  is  but  a 
tendril  of  our  real  self,  feeling  out  the  ground 
around,  projecting  a  minute  idea  reflected 
from  our  selves,  in  quest  of  sympathy.  The 
more  this  tendril  resembles  the  parent  root  of 
self,  the  more  it  is  buffed  against  and 
squelched,  the  more  cynical  becomes  the 
wearer.  An  optimist  is  not  one  whose  ideals 
have   never    been    torn    down,    but    one    who 
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never  wore  so  natural  a  mask  as  to  expose 
them.  His  mask  has  been  so  complete  that 
not  once  has  another  gotten  a  glimmer  of  his 
real  self  to  criticise.  We  notice  that  optimists 
are  much  more  superficial  than  cynics?  Why? 
Because  cynics  have  given  us  a  portion  of 
themselves,  their  true  idea,  for  us  to  hold  on 
to  and  scoff  at. 

Over  the  proscenium  of  every  stage  there 
are  affixed  two  masks — Comedy — Tragedy. 
All  others  are  but  modifications  of  these.  An- 
ger, jealousy,  deceit,  scorn  and  hatred  are 
simply  masks.  They  are  not  real.  Love  is 
the  only  mask  that  is  also  a  truth.  We  are 
all  essentially  good.  We  know  this,  for  the 
deeper  we  go  into  a  person's  nature,  the  more 
we  find  to  love  and  of  good.  Why?  Because 
we  are  striking  bottom,  discovering  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  true  individual.  It  is  this 
goodness  that  we  hesitate  to  show  to  all  the 
world,  fearful  of  the  scorn  and  laughter  of 
others.  We  cover  it  with  the  masks  of  Com- 
edy and  Tragedy  which  we  hang  as  a  shield 
over  the  proscenium  of  the  stage  of  life. 


MASQUE 


Ring  down  the  curtain !     Now  I  am  alone, 
I  may  put  off  this  masque  of  merriment, 
The  costume  of  this  comedy  that's  spent 
To  buy  a  fevered  laugh  for  every  groan. 
That  done,  now  may  I  call  myself  my  own 
And  harken  to  my  harried  soul's  lament, 
Which  I  have  stifled  lest  it  furnish  vent 
To  each  spectator's  hidden  grief  and  moan. 
Alone !  I  have  the  luxury  of  sighs 
But  sighs  do  not  suffice,  and  tears  arise 
Enough — too  much  of  contemplating  woe ! 
The  more  I  weep,  the  more  my  sorrows  grow. 
Regard  no  more  life's  miserable  ends 
On  with  the  play !    Bring  back  my  masks  and  friends  ! 

— Monroe  Heath. 


SONGS  OF  '2  7 
Baby  Face — Mary  Mann. 
Lonesome  and   Sorry — Missing   Mr.   Towne. 
I'm  lonely  without  you — Any  of  us. 
On  the  Riviera — Crew. 
Remember — The  Class  of  '26. 
How  many  times — Can  we  have  weekends. 
Lucky  Day — March   17th— took  tables. 
Tonight's  my  Night  with  Baby — Senior   Prom. 


No  Foolin'— The  Faculty. 
Muddy  Waters — -Charles  River. 
Dancin'  the  Devil  Away — Dot  Mcllroy. 
Sunny  Disposish — Bee   Senter. 
He's  the  last  word — Dr.  Winslow. 
When   I   first  met   Mary — Harris. 
Jersey  Walk — Dot  Quimby. 

It   made  you  happy  when  yau  made  me  cry — Com- 
mencement. 
Do  you  believe  in   Dreams — ask  Miss   Lawrence. 
Poor  Papa — Our  Dads. 
Don't  wait  too  long — -Dear  Juniors. 
Five  Foot  Two — Claire   Haines. 
Just  Around  the  Corner — Corner  Store. 
Love  Bound — Peg  Hitt. 
Oh,  boy,  what  a  girl — Grace  DeOrsay. 
No  more  worrying — over  high  collars. 
Women,  ah, — our  village  lads. 
Where  d'you  get  those  eyes — Ginny  Wellington. 
Sam,  the  old  Accordion  Man — Organ  Grinder. 
Blue  Room — Lucy's   &  Chris's. 
Always — Lasell. 


TO  A  SENIOR 

One  year  from  now,  if  you  return 

And  see  those  girls  whom  you  liked  to  spurn 

In  the  days  of  your  youth — you  may  think  then, 

That  you  might  have,  at  least,  treated  them  as  men. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  FORD 

There  she  stood  by  the  curbing  a  few  feet  away. 
Oh !  I  ne'er  shall  forget  that  glorious  day 
When  I  stepped  forth  quite  boldly  and  drew  up  beside 
That  rickety,  wonderful  thing  of  my  pride. 

The  body  was  old  and  battered  and  bent 

Vapor  in  clouds  over  the  radiator  went, 

The  windshield  was  broken.     The  hood  had  capsized 

But  nevertheless,  it's  the  thing  that  I  prized. 

The  cylinders  were  "hitting  up"  on  all  two. 
The  horn  was  the  biggest  part,  I  well  knew. 
The  (carbonized)  motor  gave  a  gasp  and  a  squeak 
And  sounded  as  though  it  was  trying  to  speak. 

No  tap  was  needed,  with  mortgage  'twas  covered. 
Four  rusty  mudguards  over  Firestones  lowered. 
She  had,  as  it  were,  a  "tin  you  love  to  touch," 
To  call  her  a  wreck  is  not  much. 

The  sides  were  adorned  with  mottoes  so  bright 
That  her  presence  alone  would  lighten  the  night. 
But  I  mustn't  say  too  much,  her  reputation  to  mar 
For  my  own  "collegiate  Ford"  is  a  rattling  good  car. 

Dorothy  Kierstead  '28. 
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May  11 — The  next  to  the  last  music  recital 
was  held  in  Bragdon  Hall  at  8  o'clock.  It 
was  enjoyed  as  much  as  the  previous  ones  for 
we  always  like  to  hear  our  own  friends  play 
or  sing. 

May  13-14 — One  of  the  best  Senior  Plays 
ever  given  at  Lasell,  The  Charm  School,  was 
presented  at  the  Auburndale  Club  House  on 
two  successive  evenings.  The  parts  were  well 
taken  and  much  credit  is  due  the  girls  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  it  a  success. 

May  15 — Professor  John  Patten  Marshall  of 
Boston  University  entertained  with  an  Organ 
Recital  at  our  vesper  service.  We  were  happy 
to  have  Professor  Marshall  with  us  once  more. 

May  18 — Field  Day !  The  time  when  we 
all  get  into  sport  clothes  and  attempt  to 
broad- jump,  run  races  or  play  baseball  for  the 
glory  of  our  class !  It  was  a  good  meet  even 
though  the  girls  had  had  very  little  practice. 
The  honors  of  the  day  went  to  the  Sopho- 
mores. 

May  21 — The  Glee  Club  Concert  was  given 
at  the  Auburndale  Club  House  before  a  large 
crowd  who  greatly  appreciated  the  singing  of 
our  chorus.  So  well  did  they  render  their 
numbers  that  one  could  truly  realize  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  practice.  This  suc- 
cessful climax  to  a  long  year  was  most  appro- 
priate. 


May  22 — The  vesper  service  was  led  by 
Rev.  Ray  E.  Eusden. 

May  26 — River  Day  with  its  thrills  was 
won  by  the  Sophomores.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count see  elsewhere  in  the  Leaves. 

May  28 — The  May  Fete  was  enjoyed  by  the 
students  and  parents  for  it  was  held  on  a 
beautiful  day.  The  dances  were  well  given, 
and  the  queen,  Virginia  Wellington,  was  ac- 
claimed by  all. 

May  29 — Vespers  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Ashley  D.  Leavitt. 

June  1 — The  biggest  and  finest  concert  of 
the  whole  year !  Indeed,  one  of  the  events  on 
our  Commencement  program !  Our  girls  sur- 
prised us  with  the  manner  in  which  they  han- 
dled their  numbers — each  was  done  with  un- 
usual finesse. 

June  3 — The  day  was  busy,  but  interesting 
to  all  parents,  for  the  Swimming  Exhibition, 
the  Art  and  Home  Economics  Exhibits  and 
Fashion  Show  were  held. 

June  A — The  finest  reception  of  the  year 
was  held  at  Woodland  Park  to  the  Seniors, 
former  students  and  guests.  It  was  especially 
enjoyable  for  there  were  so  many  parents  and 
old  friends  of  Lasell  present. 

June  5 — The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was 
given  by  Dr.  William  C.  Gordon  and  the  Com- 
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mencement  Vespers  by  Dr.  Brewer  Eddy.  For 
a  fuller  account  see  elsewhere  in  the  Leaves. 
Tune  6 — The  Class  Night  exercises  were 
held  in  the  tent  on  Bragdon  Lawn.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows : 

Processional    Qass 

Welcome    Helen    Waltz 

Welcome    Song    Class 

Class  Roll   Call  Mary  Mann 

Gardner    Will    Minerva    Damon 

Hawthorne  Will Ruth  Woodman 

Carpenter  Will  Christine .  Oby 

Clark  Will  Edith  Thorpe 

Mementos    Martha    Silliman 

Songs    - Class 

Farewell  June  Newbold 

Farewell  Song  Class 

Recessional   - - Class 

Farewell  to  Bragdon  Loretta  Krause 

Farewell   Song  - Class 

Farewell  to  Gardner  : Gertrude  Beck 

Farewell    Song    Class 

Farewell  to  Hawthorne  Mary  Fulton 

Farewell    Song    Class 

Farewell  to   Carpenter .Virginia  Wellington 

Farewell    Song    _ Class 

Farewell  to   Clark  Ethel   Noyes 

Farewell    Song    Class 

To  the  Flames  ..  C.  Madalyn  Patten 

!  Louisa    Mueller 
Barbara  Tait 
TT                       TT              11, 
Vera   Hambleton 
Elizabeth     Bowden 
Cap  and  Gown  Song  .. Class 

June  7 — The  Commencement  address  was 
given  by  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  above  see  else- 
where in  the  Leaves. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

April  28 — The  students  at  Woodland  Park 
School  enjoyed  the  Paul  Shirley  Concert  at 
Bragdon  Hall. 

May  13 — The  resident  teachers  and  girls 
of  the  four  upper  grades  were  delighted  with 
"Pickwick"  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  in  Boston. 

May  14 — The  older  girls  attended  the  Lasell 
Senior  Play,  "The  Charm  School." 

May  15 — A  group  of  10th  grade  girls  ac- 
companied Miss  Johnson  to  Old  North  Church 
in  Boston. 


May  17 — We  were  all  interested  and  some- 
times greatly  amused  by  the  movie  pictures 
which  Dr.  Winslow  showed  at  Woodland 
Park  Hall.  The  subjects  were  Dr.  Winslow's 
recent  Porto  Rico  trip  and  the  February  White 
Mountain  Trip. 

May  21 — The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 
Concert  and  men  at  dinner! 

May  22— At  5  P.  M.  Woodland  Park 
School  entertained  their  parents  at  tea  in  the 
Hving  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Spaulding 
entertained  us  with  several  groups  of  songs. 

May  26 — Woodland  Park  is  again  justly 
proud  of  the  showing  her  "old  girls"  made  at 
River  Day.  Twelve  of  our  former  pupils 
were  on  the  lists  of  the  line-up.  On  the  win- 
ning Sophomore  Crew  we  can  claim  five  mem- 
bers. The  Senior  and  one  Junior  Crew  were 
captained  by  former  Woodland  Park  girls. 

May  28 — Three  dances— the  May  Pole,  a 
Russian  Dance  and  The  Gossips  dance  were 
Woodland  Park's  contribution  to  Lasell's 
lovely  May  Day  Festival. 

A  picnic  supper  on  the  Charles  and  an  even- 
ing at  Norumbega  for  our  older  girls. 

May  30 — Our  English  Club's  membership 
is  made  up  of  girls  who  have  made  an  average 
of  80%  and  over  in  that  department.  The 
Club  has  been  active  in  many  ways — added 
curtains  in  Room  5  and  made  plans  for  cata- 
loging our  library,  etc. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  30,  with  Miss 
Furlong,  the  Director,  the  Club  visited  Cam- 
bridge and  Old  Boston  and  had  dinner  at  the 
Art  Tea  Room  in  Boston. 

June  1 — Woodland  Park's  ninth  year  ended 
on  June  1  when  the  following  program  was 
presented  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
school : 

PROGRAM 

1.  Forget-Me-Not  Theodore  Giese 

WOODLAND    PARK    CHORUS 

2.  Piano   Solo — The  Waltz  Herman  Nernburg 

GERTUDE    BARBER 

3.  Piano  Solo — Minuet  John  Tasker  Howard 

MARJORIE   GROSE 

4.  Piano   Solo — The  Rose Edward   Hoist 

PRISCILLA    WINSLOW 
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5.  Piano   Solo — La   Capricieuse   Valse 

George  Eggeling 

BARBARA    MARTIN 

6.  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night Walter  E.  Owen 

WOODLAND   PARK    CHORUS 

FROM  OUR  LITERATURE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Directed  by  memhers  selected  from  the  Junior  Lasell 

English  Club 

7.  Part    One :    Friendship   in   Childhood. 

Setting    Rosalind    Harris 

In   School   Days — Whittier 

Anna  Moffatt  Benson,  Barbara  Warland 
The  Unseen   Playmate — Stevenson 

Claudia   Goodrich 
Helena   to   Hermia — Shakespeare. 
From    Midsummer    Night's    Dream 

Act   3:    Sc.  2   Marjorie   Allen 

8.  Piano  Solo — Morning  Mood   (Peer  Gynt)    Grieg 

ROSALIND   HARRIS 

9.  Piano    Solo — Tarantelle   Dennee 

BERTHA  ROOT 

10.  Piano   Solo — Valse   Brillante  M.   Moszkowski 

JANE   WALKER 

FROM  OUR  LITERATURE  OF  THE  YEAR 

11.  Part  Two:  As  we  Grow  Older 

Setting   Willa    Van    Petten 

As   You   Like   It — Shakespeare 
Act   1,   Sc.  3 — A  Room  in  the  Palace 
Act  2,  Sc.  4— The  Forest  of  Arden 

Rosalind   Jane   Walker 

Celia    Barbara    Thompson 

Touchstone    Rosalind    Harris 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Shakespeare 
Act  4,  Sc.  2 — A   Room   in  Quince's  House 
Quince  Frances   Knight 

Starveling  Marjorie    Allen 

Flute  Greek  Artisans     Bertha  Root 

Snug  Phyllis   Newsom 

Bottom  Sylvia    Denning 

Dramatization  from  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities — 
Dickens 

Sc. :  A  Room  at  Dr.  Manette's  House 

I  .ucy   Mannette  Barbara  Thompson 

Sidney   Carton  Natalie  Whitaker 

12.  Piano  Solo — La  Papillon  Calixa  La  Vallee 

SYLVIA    DENNING 

13.  Piano   Solo — Romance   Jean   Sibelius 

MARGUERITE    PUTNAM 

FROM  OUR  LITERATURE  OF  THE  YEAR 

14.  Part   Three — The   Power  of   Friendship 
Setting Jane   Walker 

Brutus  to  the  People — Shakespeare 

Priscilla  Soule 

From  Julius  Caesar — Act  3:   Sc.  2 
As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare 

Act  2 :  Sc.  3 

Act  2:  Sc.  6 


Orlando   Natalie   Whitaker 

Adam    Roxanne    Christopher 

The   Master peice   of   Nature — Emerson 

Helen  Trout 
15.     The  Miller's  Wooing  Eaton  Faning 

WOODLAND    PARK    CHORUS 

Dr.  Winslow  showed  movie  pictures  of 
Lasell's  Field  Day,  May  Day  and  of  our  girls 
and  teachers  taken  unawares  in  familiar  ways 
and  places. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Into  the  West  the  sun  has  gone, 

Shadows  fall  long,  fall  long. 

Into  the  West  must  the  Juniors  go 

The  gray  clouds  low,  the  gray  clouds  low, 

But  the  mellow  gleams  on  the  singing  streams 

Dance  through  the  beckoning  land  of  dreams, 

As  the  purple  twilight   deepens, 

When  into  the  West  they  go. 

Into  the  East  the  sun  has  come, 

Gladness  for  some,  for  some. 

The  Junior  class  has  to  Senior  grown, 

Her  glory  stands  alone,  alone, 

The  daffodils  bend  low  with  dew, 

The  singing  birds  catch  the  sunrise  hue, 

Life  beats  fast  'neath  the  spell  of  day, 

Mary  Smeeman. 


Our  June  Personals  appropriately  opens 
with  a  record  of  recent  Lasell  weddings. 

On  June  1,  Alice  Elizabeth  Batchelder,  '25, 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  William  Edward 
Doten. 

An  announcement  was  recently  received  of 
the  marriage  of  Florence  May  Gifford,  '23, 
to  Mr.  Gordon  Reed  Fleming  on  May  18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Merritt  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Florence  Arietta,  Lasell,  '24,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hall  Baker.  The  wedding  took  place  on  May 
21. 
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The  wedding  announcement  of  Sabra 
Frances  Lewis,  1921-1922,  to  Mr.  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  Best  has  been  received.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April. 

Louise  Jackson,  '22,  and  Mr.  George  How- 
ard Davol  were  married  on  Wednesday,  May 
4,  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John"  Stephen  King  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mary  Irving, 
'21,  to  Mr.  Leon  Frank  Sargent  on  Saturday, 
May  28,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

On  June  4,  Annette  Estelle  Durkee,  '25,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Loran  Garside  Harvey. 

Edith  Louise  Cave,  1920-1922,  recently  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Matthew  Maranoff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Milford  Cummings 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Helen,  1922-1923,  to  Mr.  Robert  Hugo  Wood- 
worth  on  Saturday,  June  4,  at  Auburn,  Maine. 

An  announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Dorothy  Flavia  Merwin,  '23,  to  Mr.  Hubbell 
Francis  Brown  has  been  received. 

The  engagement  of  Louise  Stevens,  '22, 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Neal  Prince  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Cornelia  Mallory  Hemingway,  '22,  has  re- 
cently become  engaged  to  Mr.  Charles  Loomis 
Killam. 

An  announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Alice  Emilie  Webster,  1922-1923,  and  Mr. 
Chester  Angier  Black  has  been  received. 

On  June  9  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Helen  Eliza- 
beth Ludeke,  1913-1914,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  William  Robert  Ost. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Conroy  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mary  Con- 
stance, to  Mr.  Waldo  Thorne  Worcester  2nd, 
June  10,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Worcester  will  be  at  home  after  July  1 
at  Pontoosuc  Lake,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  marriage  of  Lois  Leslie  Garrabrant, 
'27,  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Sargent  Conover  took 
place  June  29  at  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  following  communication  explains  it- 
self in  the  unmistakable  and  delightful  terms 
of  our  principal  emeritus. 


"Lasell  Leaves : 

"I  write  to  correct  a  mistake  in  you.  On 
page  32  in  the  April  number,  I  am  reported 
as  saying  'Grace  Allen  Clark  '95,  from  Omaha 
spoke  beautifully  of  her  Omaha  Club.' 

"Part  of  this  is  true.  Grace  was  there, 
beautiful  and  beaming  as  always,  and  a  very 
welcome  guest  she  was.  But  she  did  not  speak. 
It  was  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton,  '98,  who  told 
us  about  the  Omaha  Club  and  its  charitable 
activities.  She  did  it  very  well  and  I  guess 
that  it  was  her  talk  that  stirred  the  Southern 
California  Club  to  vote  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  Lasell  Endowment 
Fund,  which  entertainment  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Helen  Campbell  Rousseau,   1898-99. 

"I  also  notice  that,  in  the  list  given  on  page 
35,  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton  is  omitted.  I  can't 
account  for  this,  for  she  was  very  much  there 
and  as  charming  as  ever,  or  a  little  more  so, 
and  spoke  as  I  have  said. 

"There  are  other  omissions  in  that  list  for 
only  42  names  are  given  and  there  were  52 
there.  Sorry  I  can't  from  memory  give  the 
other  names. 

"I  had  a  call  from  Mrs.  Stone,  mother  of 
our  Mai-tha  Stone  Adams,  1891-93,  of  Omaha. 
She  showed  me  the  photos  of  Martha's  three 
stalwart  sons  and  one  of  Martha  holding  her 
grandchild.  Think  of  that !  Martha's  grand- 
child! It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  little 
Martha  Stone  as  a  Grandma ! 

"Another  very  welcome  caller  was  Sophie 
Mason  Dumas,  '83,  and  Mr.  Dumas  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  Sophie  was  our  great  pianist 
40  years  ago  at  Lasell.  She  looked  fine  and 
so  did  he. 

"She  and  Mr.  Dumas  have  motored  from 
Lowell  via  Florida  and  New  Orleans  and  are 
on  their  way  to  Seattle  and  Alaska,  etc.,  etc., 
and  so  home.     Quite  a  tour ! ! 

"When  she  arrives  she  ought  to  come  to 
Lasell  and  tell  you  all  about  her  trip.  See 
that  she  does  this. 

"Subscribe  for  the  Leaves. 

"Come  and  see  us. 

"C.  C.  Bragdon." 
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How  loyal  and  friendly  is  this  spontaneous 
message  from  Doris  Bissett  Bryant,  '21,  to 
Mrs.  Hooker,  written  in  the  office  of  the 
Granite  Trust  Company,  Quincy,  Mass. : 

"I  got  all  excited  yesterday  when  I  saw  a 
letter  from  Lasell  for  Mr.  Martin  ( I  am  his 
secretary  and  take  care  of  his  personal  work 
and  the  Trust  Department  books)  and  I  just 
couldn't  answer  without  writing  a  word  to 
you. 

"I  haven't  been  out  to  Lasell  for  a  good 
many  months,  but  of  course  you  know  that  I 
wouldn't  be  a  real  Lasell  girl  if  I  didn't  return 
to  Lasell  in  imagination  a  good  many  times 
during  the  year. 

"I  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  busiest  times 
of  the  year  for  you  but  if  you  think  of  it  I 
would  like  to  be  remembered  to  Dr.  Winslow, 
Miss  Potter,  Miss  Witherbee,  Senora  Orozco 
and  any  of  the  other  dear  members  of  Lasell 
who  might  still  remember  me." 

Marjorie  Gifford  Grimm,  '22,  from  her  re- 
cent letter  is  still  enthusiastic  over  her  hus- 
band and  wee  Nancy,  and  our  enthusiasm  over 
this  splendid  Lasell  graduate  is  not  on  the 
wane.  She  and  Mr.  Grimm  certainly  live  a 
very  busy  life  taking  part  in  church  pageants 
and  George  is  especially  busy  as  he  is  now 
president  of  the  State  Baptist  Young  People's 
Organization.  We  have  a  very  vivid  picture 
in  our  memory  at  this  moment  as  Marjorie 
came  on  to  Commencement  bringing  with  her 
her  most  charming  pictures  of  little  Nancy  and 
many  delightful  stories  concerning  this  dear 
little  daughter. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Barbara  Jones 
Bates,  '14,  brings  the  glad  news  of  the  com- 
plete recovery  from  recent  and  prolonged  ill- 
ness of  her  sister,  Nell  Jones  Yeomans,  '05. 
One  of  the  interesting  news  items  concerning 
Barbara's  own  family  is  that  her  husband  has 
recently  been  elected  an  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  his  bank. 

We  all  missed  Josephine  Woodward  Rand, 
'10,  and  Nell  Woodward  Collins,  '15,  at  our 
Alumnae  Reunion,  but  followed  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  as  they  journeyed 
out   to    Denver,    Colorado,    for   a    family   re- 


union, and  more  especially  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding  of  their  younger  sister,  Jean, 
Lasell  '22.  Josephine  took  with  her  her  oldest 
son  and  Nell  her  only  boy.  We  extend  these 
informal  but  hearty  congratulations  to  this 
wedding  company.  The  particulars  of  the 
happy  event  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Sarah  Caldwell,  '06,  recently  wrote  to  Miss 
Witherbee : 

"I  wish  each  day  had  twenty-four  working 
hours  and  that  I  had  four  hands  instead  of 
two,  then  perhaps  I  might  write  you  oftener. 

"Keeping  a  big  house,  preparing  three  meals 
a  day,  catering,  having  'paying  guests'  and 
managing  'The  House  of  Gifts'  makes  the  days 
rather  full,  but  I  am  thoroughly  enjoying  it 
all. 

"Last  Friday  I  had  orders  for  seven  cakes, 
one  of  them  a  wedding  cake,  which  was  beau- 
tiful with  its  decorations  of  pink,  yellow  and 
orchid  morning  glories,  sweet  peas  and  roses 
made  of  the  icing. 

"Next  Monday  I  am  to  serve  a  luncheon  at 
'The  House  of  Gifts'  for  twenty  club  women. 

"We  are  having  real  spring  weather  and  are 
enjoying  the  lovely  pansies,  cosmos,  roses  and 
nasturtiums  from  our  garden." 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Herring  (Eugenia  M.  Beetle) 
1894-95,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  made  a  de- 
tour recently,  visiting  for  the  first  time  her 
old  school  home.  We  were  delighted  to  re- 
ceive her  and  trust  this  is  simply  the  begin- 
ning of  many  friendly  calls. 

Clara  Nims,  '07,  came  home  recently  and 
made  a  real  visit  of  several  days  to  our  great 
delight.  This  busy  librarian  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  Ethelwyn  Simonds,  the  sister  of 
our  Laura  Simonds,  1902-04,  and  spoke  of  a 
fine  visit  she  had  recently  from  Lillian  Doug- 
las, '07. 

Through  Cherry  Buchanan  we  learned  some 
very  interesting  items  concerning  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  by  our  Dorothy  E. 
Chandler,  1920-1921,  at  Carcassonne  Commu- 
nity Center,  Gander,  Letcher  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Dorothy  certainly  is  living  a  worth- 
while life  and,  we  have  heard  indirectly,  has 
contributed  generously  of  her  means   for  the 
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enlargement  of  her  special  missionary  com- 
pound. 

Anna  E.  Andrews  Barris,  1901-1902,  who 
was  in  Auburndale  recently,  is  happily  located 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  is  enjoying 
extraordinary  social  privileges. 

Jane  Parsons,  '12,  writes  from  Troy,  Penn- 
sylvania: "Every  time  I  receive  a  Lasell 
Leaves  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  go  back 
home  and  say  hello  to  all  my  Lasell  friends. 
Our  school  paper  is  eagerly  scanned  for  news 
of  girls  I  used  to  know.  I  often  try  to  per- 
suade our  Troy  girls  to  go  to  Lasell. 

"Last  winter  Mother  and  I  spent  a  couple 
of  months  in  Orlando,  Florida.  One  of  my 
principal  reasons  for  going  there  was  to  be  in 
touch  with  Marjorie  Risser  Blackwell,  T2.  As 
we  had  not  met  for  several  years,  we  found  a 
great  deal  to  talk  over.  Marjorie  has  a  fine 
husband  and  a  cunning  five-year-old  young- 
ster, little  Gordon.  Her  father  is  living  with 
them.  Marion  Keefer  Lansing,  1910-1913, 
with  her  little  son,  Garry,  arrived  by  motor 
from  New  York  state  to  our  great  delight 
while  we  were  there.  Lasell  days  were  often 
discussed  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  realize 
that  many  years  had  elapsed  since  our  happy 
school  days.  Mabel  Flagler  Brownell,  '14, 
also  visited  our  hotel  for  a  short  time. 

"We  are  busy  settling  in  our  new  home." 

To  Miss  Potter  she  adds :  "If  you  or  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  ever  come  this  way  please 
be  sure  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
you.  I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  the  endow- 
ment fund.  Remember  me  to  Miss  Witherbee 
and  any  others  who  have  not  forgotten  me. 

"With  the  best  of  love  from  your  old  friend, 

"Jane  Parsons." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Home  Economics  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  Mrs.  Caroline  Saunders,  head  of  our 
domestic  science  department,  was  elected  a 
director. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  from  Edith  Har- 
ris Seward,  1899-1901,  she  writes:  "Sometime 
ago  I  spent  one  perfectly  delightful  day  with 
Blanche  Gardner  Peeler,  '00.  She  had  come 
North  for  her  parents'  Golden  Wedding  and 


Mr.  Seward  and  she  motored  over  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  see  us.  I  also  at  Easter  time  spent 
a  day  with  Katharine  White  Wolfe,  '00,  when 
she  landed  in  New  York  after  a  trip  abroad. 

"A  good  long  letter  came  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  from  Florence  Plum  Harman,  '01.  I  am 
really  planning  to  go  to  Michigan  next  sum- 
mer to  see  her." 

Edith  certainliy  showed  in  a  practical  way 
her  interest  in  the  on-coming  Lasell  girls,  by 
enclosing  a  card  with  the  addresses  of  friends 
and  relatives  whose  daughters  may  possibly 
come  later  to  Lasell.  She  declares  her  boys 
are  already  considering  their  future  profes- 
sions. She  only  regrets  that  they  are  not  girls 
on  their  way  to  Lasell. 

In  a  personal  note  to  Dr.  Winslow  from 
Sally  Ellwood  Stevens,  1898-1899,  she  writes : 
"While  in  California  recently  I  enjoyed  the 
luncheon  at  the  Pasadena  Athletic  Club  and 
was  glad  to  renew  acquaintances  with  old 
school  mates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  were 
well  and  the  luncheon  a  success." 

The  Lasell  family  were  tremendously  dis- 
appointed that  Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '09,  did 
not  arrive  at  Lasell  in  time  for  the  trustee 
meeting.  She  declares  "the  growth  of  the  en- 
dowment fund  is  a  splendid  indication  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  succeeding  classes  of  graduates. 
Dorothy  Alexander,  1921-1922,  is  spending 
her  spare  time  to  excellent  advantage.  She 
has  organized  a  Junior  Service  League  among 
the  leisured  girls  and  they  have  done  splendid 
work.  One  of  their  good  deeds  has  been  to 
run  a  canteen  for  Out-Patients  in  the  General 
Hospital.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  she  is  using  her  talents. 

"I  have  just  started  a  two-year  term  as  the 
Executive  of  the  Women's  Canadian  Club  and 
find  it  most  interesting  work.  The  club  mem- 
bership is  nearly  2500." 

Annie  sent  special  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  declaring  she  always  looks  eagerly 
for  news  of  our  principal  and  his  family  in 
the  Lasell  Personal  column.  She  also  sends 
greetings  to  Miss  Potter,  Miss  Witherbee, 
Mrs.  McDonald  and  Miss  Johnson.  "The 
latter  writes  happily  of  her  life  and  duties  and 
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is  glad  to  be  returning  for  her  second  year 
on  the  Woodland  Park  faculty." 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  wire  received  at 
Commencement  time  was  this  telegram  to  our 
principal  from  Madeleine  Roth,  '26.  "Con- 
gratulate '27.  Sorry  not  at  Lasell.  Am  mar- 
rying Herb  in  Paris." 

Lasell 's  congratulations  to  the  happy  bride 
and  groom. 

We  are  indebted  to  Annie  Merrill  David, 
'12,  for  the  list  of  the  new  officers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Lasell  Club.     They  are  as  follows : 

President — Jessie  Shepherd,  '17 

Vice-President — Edith  Hobson  Fricke,  '17. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Helen  Robson,  '24. 

Annie  adds :  "We  have  enjoyed  recently  a 
very  happy  visit  from  Florence  Jones  Allen, 
'12,  and  her  husband.  Florence  does  not  look 
a  bit  older  than  when  at  Laseill  and  is  the 
same  dear  girl.  We  liked  her  husband  very 
much  and  only  wished  they  had  brought  their 
small  son  for  us  to  admire,  too. 

"I  do  want  you  to  know  what  a  splendid 
idea  I  think  your  circular  letter  is.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  tells  us  old  girls  the  things  we  like 
most  to  know.  Of  course  some  of  us  have 
the  added  advantage  of  having  heard  you  at 
our  reunion  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  again 
how  much  we  all  enjoyed  having  you  with  us. 
My  little  daughter,  Martha  is  developing 
marked  culinary  ability.  She  makes  the  best 
pop-overs  I  have  ever  tasted,  with  no  help 
from  anyone.  She  seems  to  be  able  to  take 
any  recipe  and  make  something  very  edible 
from  it. 

"I  am  becoming  very  interested  in  the 
Parent's  Council  of  Philadelphia  and  think  it 
one  of  the  most  worth  while  enterprises 
launched  for  a  long  time.  We  already  have 
some  thirty  groups  studying  childhood  prob- 
lems. I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
lunch  with  Evelyn  Schmidt,  '14,  and  Dot 
Payne  Whiteway,  '14,  recently  and  we  had  a 
delightful  time.  Evelyn  is  certainly  a  re- 
markably clever  girl  and  Lasell  can  be  very 
proud  of  her. 

"Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Witherbee,  Miss  Potter,  Mile. 


Le  Royer,  and  any  others  who  may  remember 
me. 

"With  best  wishes  for  Lasell  always, 

"Annie  Merrill  David,  '12." 

One  of  the  Providence  daily  papers  in  May 
contained  a  fine  picture  of  our  Mary  De 
Wolfe,  '24,  who  was  chosen  May  Queen  by 
the  students  of  Brown  University.  In  giving 
complimentary  notes  of  the  event,  the  press 
made  this  statement :  "Miss  DeWolfe  was 
chosen  beteause  she  had  long  hair  and  poise, 
was  popular  and  attractive." 

Rose  Cruise,  '25,  arrived  at  school  the  day 
after  Commencement.  Nevertheless,  those  of 
us  who  were  in  residence  were  delighted  to 
welcome  this  graduate,  who  has  completely 
recovered  from  her  nervous  breakdown  and  is 
now  enjoying  life  to  the  full. 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Potter,  Helen  Hinshaw, 
'23,  writes :  "In  spite  of  being  so  busy  that  I 
can  hardly  find  enough  time  in  the  clay  to  get 
everything  done,  my  thoughts  insist  upon  wan- 
dering back  to  dear  old  Lasell — especially  so 
in  the  spring. 

"I  am  teaching  expression  in  a  junior  high 
school  here  in  Kansas  City  and  that  will  keep 
me  busy  up  until  the  middle  of  June.  I  enjoy 
the  work  and  learn  much  from  the  little  'tags' 
each  day!  If  they  could  get  just  half  as 
much  from  me  I  should  be  very  happy. 

"Now  comes  the  real  important  part  of  my 
letter — the  announcement  of  my  engagement. 
I  know  you  would  approve,  Miss  Potter.  He 
is  tall  and  very  good  looking  and  I  am  very 
happy.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are  not  settled 
near  Boston. 

"My  thoughts  will  be  with  you  at  Com- 
mencement time.  Please  remember  me  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Wright,  Senora, 
Miss  Witherbee,  and  everyone.  Although  the 
Class  of  1927  does  not  know  me  they  have 
my  best  wishes  for  the  loveliest  Commence- 
ment ever." 

Helen  encloses  a  check  for  $5  for  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  tantalizing  part  of  this 
delightful  note  from  Helen  is  that  she  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  fortunate  suitor. 
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From  Seattle,  Washington,  Clara  Davis 
Lounsbury,  '98,  sends  this  word:  "Enclosed 
please  find  $5  for  the  endowment  fund.  I 
am  glad  the  fund  is  growing.  I  am  not  in 
touch  with  any  of  the  Lasell  girls  here.  Alice 
West,  1896-1897,  now  Mrs.  Eastman,  I  am 
unable  to  locate.  Mrs.  Morgling  had  moved 
back  to  Spokane  the  last  I  heard.  Undoubted- 
ly, you  have  Mrs.  George  W.  Boole's  (Eo 
Lucille  Schram,  1900-1902)  correct  address. 
I  see  by  the  phone  book  it  is  1658  Federal 
Avenue. 

"Now  and  then  I  used  to  see  Alma  Wid- 
strand  Rogers,  1897-1898.  Perhaps  you  know 
she  passed  away  a  year  ago  last  November. 
Miss  Witherbee  and  Mile.  Le  Royer  (whom  I 
am  pleased  to  note  is  so  happily  married)  will 
recall  her,  I  know.  It  is  so  sad,  everybody 
liked  her.  Sophronia  White  Locke,  1880- 
1882,  I  meet  now  and  then,  but  cannot  tell  you 
her  address.  She  undoubtedly  keeps  in  touch 
with  Lasell  or  Mr.  Bragdon. 

"I  myself  am  quite  busy  just  finishing  up 
the  year  as  chairman  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Woman's  Century  Club 
here — the  largest  cultural  club  of  the  state. 
We  recently  built  a  wonderful  Club  House 
with  a  'Little  Theatre'  and  it  keeps  us  busy 
financing  it. 

"Regards  to  any  of  the  teachers  who  re- 
member me  and  best  wishes  for  Lasell." 

Eleanor  Parsons,  '24,  is  off  for  Europe  with 
a  delightful  party,  Virginia  Smieding,  '24,  be- 
ing one  of  the  members  of  the  tour.  She  hopes 
that  somewhere  on  the  continent  she  may  meet 
Mrs.  Hooker  and  our  Lasell  girls.  She  adds : 
"I  have  been  working  for  the  Craftex  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  plastic  paint,  since 
December,  first  as  assistant  to  the  sales  man- 
ager's secretary  and  then  secretary  to  the 
president  with  my  own  private  office.  It  will 
seem  strange  to  be  a  lady  of  leisure  this  sum- 
mer, but  now  that  I  have  proved  that  I  can 
earn  my  own  living,  mother  thinks  I  should 
take  the  longed-for  trip  abroad." 

She  sends  greetings  to  her  friends  at  Lasell 
and  we  extend  to  her  and  Virginia  a  bon 
voyage. 


Annie  Mae  Pinkham  Allyn,  '02,  and  her 
daughter  Marjorie,  Lasell  '26,  were  among  the 
most  welcome  guests  at  Commencement.  In 
a  communication  sent  previously  to  our  prin- 
cipal, she  writes :  "An  encouraging  reminder 
of  our  beloved  school  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
dowment fund  pledges  are  due  and  I  am  en- 
closing my  check." 

She,  as  well  as  we  at  the  home  school, 
rejoice  over  the  fine  record  made  by  Marjorie 
at  New  Hampshire  State  University.  This  is 
her  first  year  at  the  university  and  she  was 
on  the  honor  list  the  first  term  and  from  her 
marks  we  would  infer  that  she  will,  without 
doubt,  be  on  the  honor  list  the  second  term. 
Indeed,  this  was  so  assured  that  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority 
which  only  admits  those  who  have  unusually 
high  records. 

Annie's  older  boy  is  also  making  a  fine  start 
at  Dartmouth  College.  We  are  very  grateful 
for  the  address  of  a  possible  Lasell  girl  who 
may  come  through  the  influence  of  this  loyal 
graduate. 

The  educational  world  at  large  has  been  ex- 
tending felicitations  of  late  to  Dr.  J.  Edgar 
Park,  newly  inaugurated  president  of  Wheaton 
College.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  were  among 
the  invited  guests  who  enjoyed  the  splendid 
inauguration  exercises.  From  the  report 
which  they  brought  back  to  us,  the  event  must 
have  been  unusually  impressive  and  brilliant 
— a  perfect  day,  a  needed  attraction  to  the 
varied  program,  much  of  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  open.  A  most  distinguished  company 
of  college  presidents  and  men  of  letters  gath- 
ered to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Park  who  has  always 
been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  a  beloved 
friend  of  our  school. 

Dorothy  Putney  Taylor,  1916,  reported  at 
the  seminary  recently  in  company  with  Beulah 
Coward  Bresee,  1915-1918.  The  personal 
editor  regrets  that  she  missed  their  call. 

Helen  Thirkield  Cook,  '11,  sends  greetings 
to  Dr.  Winslow  from  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  and  writes :  "We  have  been  here  two 
years  this  coming  May  and  have  another  year 
ahead  of  us,  then  we  hope  to  return  to  Boston 
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and  Marshfield  and  work  somewhere  in  the 
States.  We  are  having  a  most  interesting  ex- 
perience and  like  the  Malay  people  very  much. 
Mr.  Cook  is  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  com- 
posed mainly  of  Americans  and  Britishers, 
either  here  in  business,  or  in  the  army  or  navy, 
Ours  is  literally  a  floating  congregation.  The 
work  is  interesting  and  people  responsive.  Our 
congregation  gather  from  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  almost  the  half-way  point  around  the 
world. 

"I  hope  you  are  having  successful  years.  1 
think  back  with  joy  and  pleasure  to  my  Lasell 
days.     Are  there  any  Lasellites  out  here? 

"Sincerest  greetings  to  you  all  and  Miss  Pot- 
ter and  any  others  I  may  know." 

A  very  attractive  program  of  their  Christ- 
mas Vesper  services  which  contained  a  picture 
of  her  little  son,  Edgar,  was  enclosed. 

Ruby  R.  Holabird,  '25,  writes  from  her 
home  in  Spring  Glen,  Connecticut :  "Lasell 
Leaves  reached  me  yesterday  and  was  perused 
from  cover  to  cover.  I  felt  that  I  just  had 
to  sit  down  and  write  a  bit  of  news  as  I  have 
intended  to  do  since  graduation. 

"At  present  I  am  keeping  bouse  for  my 
father  and  am  interested  in  girl  scout  work. 
I  am  captain  of  a.  t  roup  of  thirty-five  girls 
here.  Also  teach  a  class  of  girls  in  Sunday 
School  and  love  my  work. 

"A  few  of  the  girls  are  in  high  school  and 
all  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  further  edu- 
cation. Quite  often  they  lead  me  into  talking 
about  Lasell  and  of  course  I  can't  say  enough 
about  my  Alma  Mater  and  the  two  happiest 
school  years  of  my  life." 

Ruby  completed  her  promoting  act  by  en- 
closing the  names  and  addresses  of  these  pos- 
sible future  Lasell  girls,  and  closed  her  fine 
note  "with  best  wishes  to  all — there  are  so 
many  I  could  name." 

"Dear  Dr.  Winslow : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  my 
check  for  $5  to  pay  this  year's  amount  of  the 
pledge  which  I  made  as  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '26. 

"I  have  many  fond  memories  of  the  time 
I  spent  at  Lasell  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 


girls  are  enjoying  themselves  this  year  as  they 
always  have  in  the  dear  old  school. 

"Please  accept  my  kindest  regards  and  re- 
member me  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  teachers, 
and  any  of  the  girls  I  used  to  know  there. 
Especially  remember  me  to  Miss  Potter.  I 
often  think  of  the  many  times  during  my  first 
year  when  I  was  rooming  in  Bragdon  right 
next  door  to  her,  how  I  along  with  others  of 
her  'little  doves'  disturbed  her  and  made  her 
ask  for  quiet,  but  we  all  loved  her  just  the 
same. 

"I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  am  working  in  the  advice  department  of  the 
State  Street  Trust  Company. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Eleanor  Butterworth,  '26." 

Beulah  McFarland,  '20,  writes:  "When  I 
was  visiting  in  Hartford  during  my  vacation 
in  February,  I  found  a  friend  who  made  in- 
quiries about  Lasell.  Her  daughter  will  be 
ready  in  another  year  to  go  away  to  school 
and  the  family  are  trying  to  decide  where  she 
will  go. 

"My  sister,  Alice  McFarland  Dunlop,  1917- 
1918,  and  her  family  have  been  living  in  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  this  winter.  Since  my 
brother-in-law  has  been  working  in  Boston, 
Alice  and  her  little  girl,  Janice,  have  been  stay- 
ing with  us.  We've  enjoyed  having  them 
here  a  lot.  Janice  is  very  cunning,  she  says 
and  does  so  many  more  things  than  she  did 
when  she  came  from  Atlanta  last  May.  It 
seems  quite  remarkable  to  think  that  such  a 
wee  body  can  learn  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time.     She  won't  be  three  until  September. 

"I  am  very  busy  with  the  fifty-six  young- 
sters in  my  third  grade.  What  one  can't  think 
of  another  can.  I  have  them  divided  into 
groups  and  have  an  assistant  who  takes  charge 
of  twenty  the  majority  of  the  time.  This 
helps  but  doesn't  help  with  the  making  out  of 
plans,  etc.  It  takes  most  of  my  spare  time 
(supposedly)  to  prepare  work  for  the  next 
day  or  week.  I  have  such  a  clean  group  of 
youngsters  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them.  I  often  wonder  what  Miss  Witherbee 
would  think  if  she  had  to  correct  some  of  the 
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language  papers  I  have  to  look  over.  The 
following  are  the  topics  the  children  were 
asked  to  choose  from  and  write  a  story  about 
the  other  day. 

"  'How  Boys  and  Girls  can  Save  Pennies.' 
"  'How    I    can    Be    More    Saving    with    my 
Clothes.' 

"  'How  I  can  Keep  from  Wasting  Food.' 
"  'How  I  can  Take  Care  of  my  Playthings.' 
"The  stories  were  very  good  considering 
that  this  was  their  first  attempt  at  story  writ- 
ing. Some  were  brief,  others  imaginary,  comic 
and  some  very  true  to  life.  They  reminded 
me  of  the  themes  I  was  obliged  to  write  for 
Miss  Witherbee.  I  never  will  forget  the 
agony  of  having  to  write  500  or  more  words 
about  'High  Heels'  or  'Never  Cry  Over  Spilt 
Milk.'  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  if  the  above 
topics  seemed  as  difficult  for  my  third-graders. 
"I  am  still  undecided  about  this  coming 
summer.  One  of  my  friends  and  I  are 
anxious  to  do  tea-room  work  again  but  whether 
we  will  or  not  is  a  question.  We  had  a  very 
interesting  experience  at  'The  Three  Green 
Doors,'  a  tea-room  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Mans- 
field in  Stowe,  Vermont,  last  summer. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  be  remembered  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Betty  Stephens,  '20,  Miss 
Potter,  Miss  Wright,  Mrs.  Hooker,  and  any 
others  I  used  to  know." 

We  were  especially  lonesome  at  Lasell  this 
year  when  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  face  of 
our  dear  national  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ella  Rich- 
ardson Cushing,  73.  However,  she  did  not 
forget  us  and  sent  some  most  gracious  mes- 
sages and  a  very  fine  annual  report.  Girls 
were  constantly  asking  for  her  and  were  sorry 
indeed  that  she  could  not  get  up  in  time  for 
the  reunion.  Speaking  of  Mrs.  Cushing  re- 
minds us  of  the  following  notice  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  Miami  paper :  "Girls  of 
Lasell  Seminary  gathered  for  luncheon  in  the 
Granada  tea-room.  Mrs.  Carlos  D.  Cushing, 
who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  perfecting 
the  organization  of  the  Lasell  alumnae  in 
Miami,  presided  at  the  luncheon  and  mothered 
all  the  younger  women  of  the  group. 


"The  Lasell  pennant  fluttered  in  the  win- 
dow and  a  green  crystal  bowl  held  branches  of 
apple  blossoms — a  springtime  centerpiece  for 
the  luncheon  table. 

"There  were  present  Mrs.  Cushing,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1873,  and  whose 
closer  claim  to  Lasell  is  in  the  fact  that  she 
married  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  coll- 
ege. Miss  Lucile  Hopkins,  of  New  Preston, 
Mass.,  who  has  just  motored  down  to  Miami ; 
Mrs.  Willard  L.  Caler,  Miss  Annale  Wilson, 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Paul  Hamlin,  Mrs. 
L.  Brackett  Bishop,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thomas  and 
Miss  Lillyan  de  Caro,  who  was  there  as  a 
friend  of  Miss  Hopkins. 

"Mrs.  Caler  studied  two  years  at  Lasell  be- 
fore she  went  back  to  her  old  school  to  gradu- 
ate. Miss  Annale  Wilson  studied  there  two 
years  before  she  went  abroad  to  study. 

"The  college  spirit  is  strong  in  the  little 
group  which  gathers  and  talks  of  Lasell." 

Through  Harriette  P.  Case,  '22,  came  the 
sad  tidings  of  the  passing  away  of  our  be- 
loved Dorothy  Moore  Olive,  '22,  who  died 
after  a  very  brief  illness.  This  dear  Lasell 
girl  left  a  little  son  ten  months  old  and  our 
hearts  are  turning  with  unusual  sympathy  to 
her  bereaved  family. 

The  messages  of  Gladys  Slocum,  '26,  are 
always  refreshing  and  most  welcome.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  words 
from  a  letter  which  she  recently  wrote  to  our 
national  treasurer.  She  writes :  "Perhaps  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  writing  so  freely  to 
you,  but  I  have  seen  you  at  Lasell  several 
times  and  know  how  deeply  you  are  interested 
in  anything  concerning  our  beloved  school,  and 
somehow  I  couldn't  send  a  check  all  by  itself 
without  a  personal  word.  I  hope  that  you  will 
forgive  me  the  liberty  that  I  have  taken,  but 
I  feel  that  Lasell  girls  are  Lasell  girls  every- 
where, and  a  special  bond  holds  them  together. 
I  always  love  to  hear  from  my  mates  for 
Lasell  is  very  dear  to  me." 

Miss  Witherbee  is  kind  enough  to  share 
with  us  a  recent  letter  which  she  received 
from  Mary  Wadsworth,  1907-1908,  of  Pasa- 
dena.    Mary  writes :  "When  visiting  a  friend 
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the  other  day  she  put  a  Lasell  Leaves  into  tempting  little  picnic  lunch  the  other  day  for 
my  lap  and  told  me  to  take  it  home — when  us  all.  They  are  nine  and  eleven, 
she  saw  my  surprise  and  interest.  Not  having  "I  am  grateful  for  that  copy  of  the  Leaves 
seen  a  Leaves  for  several  years  I  spent  a  that  has  given  me  such  a  pleasant  evening  in 
happy  evening  reading  it  from  beginning  to  bringing  to  remembrance  the  kindly  friends 
end.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  ably  the  and  happy  times  at  Lasell. 
paper  is  edited  to  make  it  of  such  interest  "Please  remember  me  with  love  to  Miss  Pot- 
to one  who  has  been  away  for  eighteen  years !  ter,  Mile.  Le  Royer  and  Miss  Packard.  As- 
The  first  article  I  saw  was  one  by  my  room-  sure  the  two  latter  that  I  was  in  their  class 
mate,  Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  and  I  even  and  remember  them  very  well  indeed." 
found  out  what  Frances  Ebersole  Hall,  '09,  The  beloved  president  of  our  Alumnae  As- 
gave  her  sister  for  a  Christmas  present ! !  sociation  does  not  devote  her  time  only  to 
Frankly,  I  don't  see  how  you  ever  remember  Lasell,  but  is  constantly  branching  out  in  dif- 
the  hundreds  of  girls  that  come  and  go — I  am  ferent  directions.  We  saw  recently  a  most 
just  taking  a  chance  that  you  remember  me !  fascinating  program  entitled  "The  Knox 
Still,  I  remember  almost  every  girl  in  school  Trail"  and  dedicated  to  Revolutionary  Heroes, 
that  year  I  was  there,  so  probably  there  is  a  A  very  important  part  on  the  program  was 
small  corner  in  the  memory  of  each  of  you  taken  by  Miss  Tiffany  who  gave  the  message 
that  I  was  once  at  Lasell.  on  "The  Women"  of  those  historic  days. 

"I  remember  the  interesting  cards  you  sent  Esther    Harvey,    '25,    and    Grace    Harvey 

me  when  I  got  home,  Miss  Witherbee,  and  I  Hall,    '11,   arrived    from   the    South   just   too 

remember  Miss  Rand's  visit  at  our  home  in  late  for  Commencement,  but  received  a  very 

Altadena.  glad  welcome  home  from  those  of  us  who  are 

"We  have   moved  to   Pasadena   now.     My  still  in  residence.    They  report  a  happy  winter 

mother  and  father  live  a  few  blocks  from  me  in    Florida    and   are   now    joining   two    other 

— I  have  a  small  bungalow  of  my  own,  where  Lasell  girls,  namely,  their  sisters,  Marion  Har- 

I  spend  many  of  the  clays  making  party  favors  vey  Small,  1907-1910,  and  Nell  Harvey  Win- 

for  some  of  our  hotels  and  country  clubs.  Chester,   1913-1915.     The  four  girls  and  their 

"Just  now  there  is  a  path  about  three  feet  families  live  together  at   their  summer  home 

wide  down  the  center  of  my  living  room,  for  on  the  north  shore  for  the  season, 

'living'   purposes.      Either   side   is   lined   with  Ruth  Hayden,  '20,  and  our  former  instruc- 

favors  standing  upright   on  the  floor  and  on  tor,  Miss  Alice  Hall,  are  again  inviting  us  to 

wooden  tiers.     This  particular  party  is  to  be  the  recital  of  their  piano  pupils.    We  trust  we 

given  in  a  ball  room  decorated  in  French  blue  may  be  able  to  go  for  we  recall  distinctly  the 

and    orange,    and    I    have   been   haunting  the  fine  work  done  last  year  by  the  pupils  of  these 

library  the  past  week  to  secure  subjects   for  gifted  teachers. 

my  centerpieces  in  keeping  with  the  motif  of  Speaking  of  Ruth  Hayden  reminds  us  that 

the   affair — a   colonial   party — and    I   want  to  one   of   the   special   joys   of   this    Commence- 

bring   in   something   unusual.      It   is    so   very  ment  time  was  the  presence  of  her  father  and 

interesting  to  me.  mother  in  our  midst. 

"You  remember  my  sister  Katharine.     She  We  indeed  felt  honored  to  have  as  our  guest 

is  as  ardent  a  lover  of  riding  as  she  used  to  on  Commencement  Day  dear  Professor  Joseph 

be  and  her  little  daughters  spend  a  good  deal  Hills.     If  anyone  in  this  world  has   actually 

of  time  on  their  horses.     One  of  them  rode  drank  of  the  fountain  of  youth  it  must  be  our 

in  the  junior  horse  show.    Katharine  has  three  beloved    teacher,    for   he    seemed   and    looked 

children  now — -two  girls  and  a  boy — and  the  about  as  young  as  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

girls  have  another  of  their   mother's  talents.  /    Miss  Wright,  of  Gardner,  tells  us  that  one 
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They  are  good  cooks.     They  put  up  a  most      of  the  great  surprises  of  this  Commencement 
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time  was  the  presentation  to  this  senior  dor- 
mitory of  a  beautiful  table  for  the  living 
room.  This  is  certainly  a  very  generous  and 
thoughtful  act  on  the  part  of  our  seniors  at 
Gardner.    / 

A  large  company  of  Alumnae  were  espe- 
cially pleased  to  find  our  Dr.  Edward  Payson 
Drew's  name  on  the  Commencement  Day  pro- 
gram. We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  beautiful  prayer. 

Ruby  Lowry,  1925-1926,  tucked  herself  into 
the  very  corners  of  our  hearts  last  year  and 
it  seemed  just  as  if  she  belonged,  when  sud- 
denly she  appeared  in  our  midst  this  Com- 
mencement time.  We  have  never  been  recon- 
ciled to  giving  her  up. 

Mary  De  Wolfe's,  '24,  distinction  at  Brown 
University  is  not  wholly  because  of  her  choice 
as  May  Queen.  She  was  on  the  college  maga- 
zine board,  on  the  Record,  the  college  news- 
paper, was  a  member  of  the  Press  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  Social  Calendar  Committee, 
and  was  also  on  the  Senior  Song  Committee. 
Evidently  she  has  proved  herself  a  student  of 
parts  and  we  extend  to  her  our  most  en- 
thusiastic congratulations. 

That  was  a  most  generous  act  on  the  part 
of  Margaret  Jones  Clemen,  '11,  sending  her 
check  for  $25  to  swell  the  endowment  fund 
of  her  class. 

From  Shelby,  Ohio,  came  an  enthusiastic 
report  from  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing,  '22. 
"Forget  you,"  Cecile?  I  should  say  not.  My 
thoughts  turn  not  infrequently  to  you  and 
your  dear  sister  and  your  happy  life  in  our 
midst.  I  am  going  to  share  part  of  your 
message  with  your  old  girl  friends.  Cecile 
writes :  "I  live  just  two  blocks  from  Mayno 
Seltzer,  '22.  She  is  to  be  married  June  18 
and  I'm  to  be  in  the  wedding  party. 

"I  hope  you  are  well  and  happy,  as  Mrs. 
Martin  used  to  say.  I  still  try  to  live  up  to 
her  motto  of  'Give  to  the  world  the  best  you 
have  and  the  best  will  come  back  to  you.' 

"Oh,  I  owe  so  much  to  Lasell.  I  could 
write  a  book  of  testimonials." 

In  a  message  to  our  principal  recently  re- 
ceived from  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  1886-1888, 


she  tells  of  the  sad  death  of  Kate  Colony  Frye, 
1886-1888.  She  writes:  "I  only  know  that 
Kitty  died  from  the  effects  of  being  horribly 
burned.  I  hope  to  get  the  particulars  later. 
Kitty  and  I  roomed  together  during  the  year 
1887-1888  and  we  have  always  kept  up  our 
friendship." 

Lasell  is  certainly  filled  with  tender  sym- 
pathy for  Major  Frye  and  the  bereaved  family 
of  our.  former  school  mate. 

A  double  sorrow  has  come  to  our  Lasell 
school  in  the  passing  away  recently  of  Dr. 
Merrit  C.  Bragdon,  father  of  Frances  Brag- 
don  West,  '05,  and  brother  of  our  principal 
emeritus,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bragdon.  This  be- 
loved physician  was  a  resident  of  Evanston, 
Illinois.  For  fifty-two  years,  he  was  in  active 
service  and  the  fine  hospital  in  Evanston  will 
be  a  living  memorial  to  the  personal  efforts  of 
this  devoted  physician.  Lasell  extends  her 
tenderest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Breed,  1906-1907,  and 
Genevra  Strong  Harlow,  1905-1906,  have  made 
us  twice  glad  recently,  having  called  at  the 
seminary,  and  were  among  the  enthusiastic 
guests  at  River  Day  and  reported  again  at 
Commencement  time.  We  appreciate  their 
coming  and  hope  they  will  keep  it  up. 

Another  Lasell  girl  has  brought  honor  upon 
herself  and  incidentally  her  Alma  Mater  at 
Lasell.  Isabel  Africa,  '26,  was  recently 
crowned  Queen  of  the  Carnival  at  New  Hamp- 
shire State  University. 

Maura  McCarthy  Murray,  1922-1923,  re- 
ported at  the  seminary  not  long  since  and 
again  our  personal  editor  missed  the  call,  but 
Lasell  greatly  appreciates  the  loyal  return  of 
her  old  girls. 

However,  Harriet  Morris  Kenney,  '18,  re- 
ported later  and  we  were  fortunate  in  being 
here  to  receive  her  and  that  blessed  little  pink 
of  perfection,  Clara  May.  This  bit  of  hu- 
manity was  so  winsome  and  edible  that  during 
her  stay  here  she  was  constantly  on  the  danger 
line.  We  hope  because  she  lives  nearby  that 
we  may  have  the  joy  of  receiving  this  mother 
and  little  one  frequently. 
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Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Johnson,  Helen  Carter,  '07, 
has  an  interesting  report.  In  February  she 
was  in  California  where  she  met  Florence 
Stark  Hoyt,  1905-1907,  Esther  Starr  Powers, 
1906-1908,  and  Lela  Goodall,  '08,  a  number 
of  times.  She  adds :  "Naturally  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  have  them  say  that  I  hadn't  changed  a 
bit !  We  have  recently  bought  a  co-operative 
apartment  here  in  Chicago."  For  the  benefit 
of  Helen's  many  friends  we  give  Helen's  new 
address.  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Johnson,  2213  E. 
68th  St.,  Chicago,  111." 

The  following  delightful  note  explains  it- 
self: 

"As  I  note  a  letter  in  Lasell  Leaves  from 
Ella  R.  Cushing  of  the  Class  of  1873,  I  feel 
at  liberty  as  a  member  of  the  graduating  class 
one  year  later,  1874,  to  write  just  a  line  and 
tell  of  my  deep  interest  still  in  my  Alma 
Mater.  I  also  want  to  speak  of  the  Southern 
California  Lasell  Club  meeting  this  year  in 
Pasadena.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  at- 
tended this  pleasant  gathering.  Dr.  Bragdon 
as  usual  met  with  us,  and  there  were  fully 
sixty  Lasell  girls  present  from  many  different 
states.  Each  told  what  we  all  wanted  to  know 
' — her  past  and  present  history,  Dr.  Bragdon, 
meanwhile,  making  all  merry  with  his  spicy 
remarks  thrown  in  here  and  there.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  most  delightful  afternoon,  and 
the  only  regret  was  the  shortness  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse 
before  coming  together  again. 
"Cordially, 

"Luella  Dadmun  Brooks,  74." 

Here  is  a  pleasant  account  from  a  new  angle 
of  Dr.  Winslow's  visit  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
note  is  to  Mrs.  Winslow  from  Asuncion  Pas- 
cual,  '26.  "I  was  so  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Win- 
slow  on  our  shores.  It  was  too  bad  you  could 
not  come,  too.  It  was  like  a  dream  to  be  talk- 
ing to  him  in  Porto  Rico  about  Lasell.  The 
next  time  you  must  accompany  him. 

"I  was  so  very  glad  to  see  in  the  February 
Leaves  what  my  classmates  are  doing.  As 
I  am  so  far  away  and  not  able  to  see  any  of 
them,  it  just  fills  me  with  immense  joy  to  read 
about  them  and  about  Lasell." 


Lasell  is  equally  proud  to  report  the  doings 
of   our  Asuncion  Pascual. 

Bertha  Hay  den  King,  '03,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  Dr.  Winslow's  interesting  report  and 
adds:  "I  offer  my  congratulations  on  Lasell's 
success  and  send  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
I  have  also  been  reading  the  Leaves  and  found 
some  news  of  the  girls  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  which  interested  me,  and 
also  Miss  Mulliken's  letter." 

Mrs.  King  and  Deborah  visited  our  school 
at  Commencement  time  to  our  great  delight. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  finds  Professor 
Frances  K.  Dolley  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  as  enthusiastic  over  her  work  as 
she  was  on  the  opening  days.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter to  Lasell,  she  writes :  "Dorothy  Shank  and 
I  drove  recently  to  Hiram  College  to  dine  with 
Margaret  Rand  who  was  happily  recovering 
from  a  recent  illness."  Miss  Dolley  gave  us 
a  splendid  hope  that  she  would  be  with  us  at 
Commencement  time  ;  but,  alas  !  her  happy  plan 
did  not  materialize.  Lasell's  latchstring  is 
always  out  for  these  dear  former  members  of 
our  faculty. 

/  One  of  the  happiest  surprises  of  the  Com- 
mencement time  was  the  report  which  came 
to  us  from  authentic  sources  that  the  Class 
of  1917  has  added  $1000  to  their  endowment 
fund. 

Speaking  of  the  Class  of  1917,  one  of  their 
active  representatives  at  this  Commencement 
tide  was  Jessie  Shepherd,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  most  unique  profession,  that  of 
interior  decorating  along  floral  lines.  In  other 
words  if  a  wedding  is  on,  the  decoration  of 
the  beautiful  home  is  turned  over  to  our  Jessie 
who  evidently  is  a  successful  artist  in  this 
unique  departure.  ^ 

Three  members  of  the  Class  of  1882  were 
present  at  Commencement:  Jessie  Joy  Mac- 
Millan,  Ella  Stedman  Frank  and  Carrie  Wal- 
lace  Hussey. 

Constance  E.  Blackstock,  '09,  is  off  on  an 
unusual  journey.  She  sailed  June  8  for  Con- 
stantinople and  will  spend  the  summer  study- 
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ing  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the 
people  of  the  Near  East. 

Miss  Eleanor  Stearns  and  Miss  Mary  Stew- 
art of  our  faculty  will  also  travel  in  Europe 
this  summer.  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Miss  Stephens 
and  fourteen  Lasell  girls,  old  and  new,  are 
touring  Europe  this  year  under  Mrs.  Hooker's 
chaperonage. 

A  dainty  little  bassinet  and  peeping  into  it 
a  dear  little  boy  and  underneath  this  dear  line : 

I'm  Arthur  Taylor  Clemen 

But  see  who's  here  with  me. 

A  little  baby  brother 

As  sweet  as  he  can  be. 

His  name  is  Rudolf  Alexander,  Jr. 

Weight  seven  pounds  twelve  they  say, 

The  day  he  came  to  live  with  me 

Was  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

We  are  indebted  to  his  mother,  Margaret 
Jones  Clemen,  '11,  for  the  message  and  are 
grateful  for  picture  and  poem. 

Among  the  interesting  Commencement 
notices  Lasell  has  received  an  invitation  to 
the  graduation  of  Ruth  Hopkins,  '23,  of  the 
Class  of  1927  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Our 
congratulations. 

Just  before  our  closing  on  a  bright  sunny 
day  appeared  Lucy  Aldrich  Berston,  '10,  her 
father  and  mother.  It  is  quite  true  that  Lucy 
looked  about  as  young  as  when  she  was  gradu- 
ated. She  showed  us  pictures  of  her  charm- 
ing family  and  promised  to  be  neighborly  dur- 
ing the  summer  as  they  are  to  be  in  New  Eng- 
land during  July  and  August. 

Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  came  back  to  us  and  sang 
for  us  charmingly  before  Commencement 
time.  We  were  sorry  that  she  and  running 
mate,  Sarah  Mackay,  '26,  were  unable  to  re- 
main for  Commencement.  We  thoroughly  en- 
joyed their  visit. 

Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlinger,  '78,  came 
back  to  Lasell  for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
since  her  graduation  in  1878,  bringing  with 
her  a  dear  daughter  whom  we  found  easy  to 
adopt  into  our  school  family.  It  was  a  joy  to 
have  her  home  again. 

Miss  Potter  returned  from  the  Vermont  L. 
A.  A.  meeting  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  the 


Green  Mountain  State  and  enthusiastic  over 
the  generous  courtesies  of  the  Lasell  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  James  Woodward  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Jean 
Adelaide,  '22,  to  Mr.  Robert  Rutherford  Nel- 
son on  Saturday,  June  11,  at  Denver.  Colorado. 

A  dainty  card  announced  the  arrival  of  Mar- 
garet Louise  Dunning  on  April  23  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Dunning  (Doris 
Gorke,  '18). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Curtiss  (Betty 
Manville,  '20)  announce  the  arrival  of  Eleanor 
May  on  May  25. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  Goodnow  (Marjorie 
Needham,  '24)  announce  the  arrival  of  Judson 
Morton  on  May  23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Stuebing  (Cecile 
Loomis,  '22)  are  happy  over  the  coming  of 
Edward  Wilson  Stuebing,  whose  birthday  was 
April  27. 

Barbara  Bliss  arived  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Bliss  (Helen  Moss,  '20)  on 
April  22. 

The  Pittsburgh  Group  of  former  Lasell 
pupils  held  a  luncheon  April  4  at  the  College 
Club. 

Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel,  1901-1902,  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  and  planned  an 
excellent  menu. 

Because  of  the  few  who  can  attend  the 
meetings  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  formality 
of  a  constitution  and  meet  simply  as  a  social 
group. 

Those  present  were:  Jessie  Godfrey  White, 
1881-1882,  Caroline  Steel  Ewing,  '95,  Helen 
Ebersole  Swartzel,  1901-1902,  Ida  Mallory 
Lyon,  '03,  Corinne  Reichter  Devol,  '04,  Helen 
Walker  Marshall,  1916-1917,  Margery  Deffen- 
baugh  Hoop,  '18,  Miriam  Bell  Bell,  '19,  Irma 
G.  Raphael,  1920-1922. 


OMAHA  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS 
LASELL  CLUB 

The  Lasell  club  met  for  luncheon  today  at 
the  Hotel  Chieftain  after  which  they  went  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Pinney   (Madge 
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Hollenbeck,    1900-1901)    to    sew    for   charity. 
Local  members  present  were  : 

Mrs.  A.   C.   Brown    (Helen  Wallace,   1902-1903) 
Mrs.  Howard  Butler 

Mrs.    Frank  Haas    (Ella   Siedentopf)    1894-1896 
Those  present  from  Omaha  were: 

Mrs.  Frank  Hoagland   (Grace  Beebe,  1893-1894) 
Mrs.    J.   G.   Wallace    (Eva  Kennard,   1897-1898) 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gannett  (Mabel  C.  Taylor,  '95) 
Mrs.    A.    C.    Loomis    (Martha   Dale,    1906-1907) 
Mrs.  Luther  Kountz   (Alice  Andreesen,  '95) 
Mrs.  James  Paxton   (Elizabeth  C.  Allen,  '98) 
Mrs.    George   W.   Donaldson    (Shirley   Castetter, 

1906-1907) 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Adams  (Martha  B.  Stone,  1891-1893) 
Mrs.  Henry  Clarke   (Grace  L.  Allen,  '95) 
Jean  Field,  '22 

Other  members  present  were : 

Mrs.  James  Wyman  (Agnes  H.  Batchelor,  1885- 
1886)   of  Des  Moines 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Harm  (Julia  Tulleys,  '96)  of  Bloom- 
field,  Neb. 

The  following  report  from  Susan  E.  Tif- 
fany, '15,  secretary  of  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Lasell  Club,  stands  approved  without 
corrections.     We  give  it  as  she  sent  it. 

The  Third  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Lasell  Club  was  the  more  en- 
joyable for  a  lovely  blossomtime  May  day 
and  the  weather  was  reflected  by  bright  smiles 
from  the  Club  members  and  their  guests. 
Twenty-six  sat  down  together  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  Rose  room  of  the  New  Park  Square 
Hotel  in  Westfield  and  did  justice  to  a  deli- 
cious luncheon.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  were 
modestly  seated  behind  a  basket  of  pink  snap- 
dragon, but  Mrs.  Winslow's  sweet  smile  could 
be  glimpsed  now  and  then.  Mrs.  Putnam,  for- 
merly a  teacher  at  Lasell  and  now  the  wife  of 
Mayor  Putnam  of  Westfield,  sat  at  Mrs.  Win- 
slow's left,  while  at  Dr.  Winslow's  right  sat 
Cornelia  Hemingway,  '22,  President  of  the 
New  Haven  Club,  so  interested  and  interest- 
ing, a  happy  guest. 

At  the  close  of  luncheon,  Irene  Sauter  San- 
ford,  '06,  President,  led  the  way  to  her  beau- 
tiful new  home  on  Broad  Street  where  Roll 
Call  was  the  first  event.  Four  of  our  number 
had,  after  today's  fashion,  left  on  a  continuous 


round  of  engagements,  but  we  saw  them  at 
luncheon  and  include  them  as  present. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow,  Auburndale. 

Cornelia  Hemingway,  '22,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Irene   Sauter   Sanford,   '06,  Westfield. 

Mrs.   H.   B.   Putman,   Westfield. 

Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  '06,  Brookline. 

Edith   Anthony  Carlow,   '06,   Taunton 

Maude   Simes   Harding,  '06,  Allston. 

Elizabeth    Peirce   Bittenbender,    1904-1906,    Boston. 

Gertrude    Bardwell,    '24,    Turners   Falls. 

Miriam  Ellsworth,  '24,  Barre. 

Louise    Hegeman,    '25,    Mittineague. 

Josephine  Kenyon,  '22,  Westfield. 

Julia   Kittredge,   1917-1919,   Dalton. 

Florence  Hudson  Lake,  '09,  Westfield. 

Alta  Lucas,  1923-1924,  Springfield. 

Hortense  May,  1924-1925,  Springfield. 

Bennice   Parker,    '24,    Springfield. 

Clarissa  Gibbs  Smith,  1904-1905,  Westfield. 

Amy  Tuthhill  Smith,  '18,  Amherst. 

Evelyn    Speed,    1923-1924,    Springfield. 

Susan   Tiffany,    '15,    Springfield. 

Florence  Tyler,  '25.  Westfield. 

Grace  Alexander  Van  Deusen,  '12,  Westfield. 

Dorothy   Wells    Seller,    '09,    Greenfield. 

Harriet  Hawks,  '21,   Greenfield. 

Other  members  from  Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Chicopee  Falls  and  Claremont,  N.  H.,  sent 
greeting.  Greeting  was  also  received  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  whose  Presi- 
dent was  unable  to  be  present  and  from  Miss 
Potter  to  her  "doves." 

Minutes  from  the  last  meeting  and  notes  on 
the  Treasury  were  reported  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  then  asked  Dr.  Winslow  to 
give  us  a  message  from  Lasell  which  proved 
to  be  well  illustrated  and  very  encouraging  as 
always.  Some  of  his  Lasell  girls  are  certainly 
marvels  of  industry.  Mrs.  Winslow  followed 
with  a  little  talk  on  the  present  and  future 
good  times  scheduled  for  the  coming  month 
at  school  and  a  gracious  invitation  to  come 
''home"  and  enjoy  any  or  all  of  them.  Cor- 
nelia Hemingway  gave  us  pointers  from  the 
New  Haven  Club.  Mrs.  Harding  told  us  of 
her  work  and  love  for  children.  Mrs.  Carlow 
urged  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  mailing  list. 

The  election  of  officers  followed  and  the 
President  elect,  Dorothy  Wells  Seller,  '09,  and 
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her    Secretary,    Florence    Hudson   Lake,    '09, 
were  voted  an  excellent  combination. 

Love  to  Miss  Potter  and  greetings  to  Dr. 
Bragdon,  thanks  to  our  hostess  and  retiring 
President,  and  to  her  Secretary  were  voted. 

With  the  singing  of  Alma  Mater  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  but  questions  and  visiting  were 
still  the  order  of  the  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Susan  E.  Tiffany, 

Secretary. 


THE  LASELL  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
June   7,    1927 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae 
Association  was  held  Tuesday,  June  7,  1927, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  tent  on  the  campus. 

Miss  Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  President,  greeted 
the  Class  of  1927  and  welcomed  the  eighty- 
eight  graduates  as  members  of  the  association. 
Miss  June  Newbold,  President  of  1927,  re- 
sponded and  told  us  that  four  girls  of  1927 
had  already  become  Life  Members  and  the  dues 
of  the  remaining  eighty-four  had  been  paid 
for  the  year.  That  is  surely  a  record  to  be 
proud  of. 

After  the  President  had  asked  us  to  stand 
in  silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  sisters 
in  the  association  who  during  the  past  year 
had  passed  to  the  larger  life,  Miss  Potter 
offered  prayer. 

The  business  meeting  was  then  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  meeting  of 
June,  1926  and  February,  1927.  These  reports 
were  declared  approved. 

In  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  Ella  Rich- 
ardson Cushing,  73,  the  report  of  the  audit  of 
her  books  was  read  by  the  secretary.  It  was 
voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed 
on  file.  The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Management  held 
May  7  in  Westfield,  and  June  7  in  the  school 
library. 

The  Board  nominated  the  following  commit- 
tee to  serve  as  a  Nominating  Committee  in 
June,  1928,  and  they  were  elected: 


Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  TO 
Cornelia  Hemingway,  '22 
Harriette  Case,  '22 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association  should  incorporate  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts.    It  was  so  voted. 

Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  reported  as 
Trustee  of  the  Caroline  Carpenter  Memorial 
Fund  assets  of  $1742.64  in  the  Fund.  Also 
that  interest  amounting  to  $67.00  had  been 
used  by  Miss  Potter  as  scholarship  for  de- 
serving students.  It  was  voted  that  in  the 
future  all  interest  from  this  Fund  be  added 
to  the  Fund  and  used  only  for  building. 

It  was  brought  home  directly  to  each  of  us 
how  much  the  school  needs  a  large  gathering 
place  as  much  of  interest  in  this  meeting  was 
lost  on  account  of  the  noise  of  passing  traffic. 

Mrs.  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  1903-1907, 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  for 
1927,  reported  the  following  to  serve  as  of- 
ficers for  1927-1928: 

President,  Susan  Tiffany,  '15 
Vice-President,  Mildred  Cloake  Norbury,  '16 
Secretary,  Genevra  Strong  Harlow,  1904-1905 
Trustee  of  the  Caroline  Carpenter  Fund,  Annie 

Kendig  Peirce,  '80 
Directors,  Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89 

Mildred  Pierce  Fuller,  '06 
Helen  Carter  Marcey,  '06 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  be  accepted.  It  was  voted  that 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  list  of 
officers  as  read.  The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 
and  the  officers  were  declared  elected. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  President  called  on  Mary  Packard  Cass 
of  the  Class  of  '89,  who  announced  the  gift 
of  $1000  as  a  scholarship  from  the  Class  of 
1889. 

There  were  three  members  of  the  Class  of 
1882  who  were  celebrating  their  forty-fifth 
reunion.  Miss  Macmillan  gave  us  a  message 
from  them  and  also  a  message  from  Dr.  Brag- 
don which  was  written  to  the  Class  of  '82 
and  to  us  all. 
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Six  members  of  the  Class  of  1902  were  back 
for  their  twenty-fifth  reunion  and  came  for- 
ward in  their  blue  and  gold  capes  and  read  a 
fitting  rhyme. 

Mrs.  Leeds  of  the  Class  of  1861  was  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  not  present  but  we  were 
glad  to  have  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  Winslow 
and  Miss  Potter. 

Miss  Lillian  Packard  told  us  of  her  record 
in  attending  Commencements.  She  has  at- 
tended every  Commencement  since  1882. 

The  Alumnae  was  especially  delighted  in 
the  presence  of  Professor  Hills.  It  was  his 
fifty- fourth  attendance  at  the  Alumnae  Meet- 


ing. 


It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  should  send 
the  loving  greetings  of  the  Association  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bragdon. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  should  send 
a  message  of  greeting  and  affection  to  our 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  dishing. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  should  send 
a  message  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Winslow  for  his  continuous  courtesy  and  gen- 
erous hospitality  to  all  the  Alumnae. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  3:10. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  '06, 

Secretary. 


1922-  1927 

A  loyal  group,  representing  the  Class  of  '22, 
recalled  many  happy  memories  during  their 
fifth  reunion  banquet,  held  on  the  evening  of 
June  4th,  at  the   University  Club,   Boston. 

Cornelia  Hemingway,  as  toast  mistress,  at 
the  close  of  dinner  spoke  of  the  fine  represen- 
tation and  co-operation  shown  by  the  Class  of 
'22,  and  of  the  many  beautiful  changes  about 
the  campus  which  would  be  realized  soon, 
provided  all  gave  their  hearty  support  to  the 
ever-swelling  endowment  fund. 

The  names  of  all  classmates  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present  were  called,  so  that  bits  of 


news  and  changes  of  address  might  be  re- 
corded. 

A  feeling  of  regret  was  expressed  at  the 
passing  away,  early  last  May,  of  Dorothy 
Moore,  one  of  their  dearest  classmates.  A 
telegram  from  Jean  Woodward,  sending  love 
and  best  wishes  for  '22,  was  read,  after  which 
the  girls  left  for  Woodland  Park  to  attend  the 
annual  reception  to  the  graduating  class. 

Those  present  were: — 

Cornelia  Hemingway 
Josephine  Kenyon 
Florence  Day  Wentworth 
Iverna  Birdsall 
A.  Louise  Stevens 
Sarah  F.  Crane 
Agnes  M.  Bishop 
Josephine  Holbrook  Metzger 
Grace  Gates  Brown 
Edrie  Mahaney 
Marion  A.  Brown 
Dorothy  Smith 
Marjorie  Gifford  Grimm 
Margaret  Dailey 
Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt 
Frances  Angel  Levenson 
Helen  Crawford 
Helen  J.  Libbey 
Elizabeth  Tarr  Benton 
Violet  Comley  Peirce 
Harriett  P.  Case 
Virginia  Emmott  Orr 
Phyllis  Rafferty   Shoemaker 
Marjorie  E.  Lovering 

Marjorie  E.  Lovering,  '22, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


LASELL  CLUB  OF  ST.  JOHNSBURY 
Secretary's   Report 

June  16,  1927. 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell 
Club  of  St.  Johnsbury  was  held  at  the  Maple 
Grove  Tea  Room,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 
June  16,  1927.  Following  the  luncheon,  dur- 
ing which  we  sang  our  Lasell  songs,  each  mem- 
ber introduced  herself.  We  then  adjourned 
to  the  library  for  the  business  meeting.    Miss 
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Sarah  Crane,  '22,  president,  presided  over  the 
meeting.  The  secretary's  and  treasurer's  re- 
ports were  read  and  accepted  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  date  for  our  meeting,  re- 
sulting in  a  majority  vote  of  meeting  the  third 
Wednesday  following  Lasell  Commencement. 
Mrs.  Kilgore,  vice-president,  read  parts  of 
the  constitution  concerning  the  membership 
committee,  for  which  the  president  elected 
Helen  Beede,  '21,  chairman;  the  nominating 
committee,  Maude  Wetherbee  Wakefield,  '15, 
chairman ;  and  the  dues.  The  chairmen  of  the 
committees  will  choose  their  own  committees 
and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Miss  Potter,  our  guest  and  Lasell  repre- 
sentative, was  then  introduced.  She  brought 
us  very  good  news  of  Lasell  in  regard  to  its 
prosperity,  the  enrollment,  the  continual  in- 
crease of  the  Endowment  Fund,  improvement 
of  the  present  buildings  and  grounds — a  golf 
course  having  been  added  this  year — ;  and 
mentioned  the  plans  for  a  new  Assembly  Hall 
which  was  heartily  endorsed  by  everyone  pres- 
ent. This  information  was  included  in  the 
greetings  she  brought  from  Dr.  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  Winslow.  We  also  learned  about  the 
faculty — some  who  were  to  be  there  next  year 
and  former  teachers  for  whom  the  girls  in- 
quired. Miss  Potter  also  spoke  of  the  high 
standard  of  Lasell  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  action  of  the  graduates  and  present 
students  in  continuing  to  hold  this  high  stan- 
dard. A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Miss 
Potter  to  express  our  pleasure  in  having  her 
with  us. 

Following  this  a  questionnaire  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Crane,  the  questions  all  con- 
cerning Lasell,  and  the  one  answering  the  most 
number  of  questions  correctly  received  a  prize. 
This  concluded  our  program  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

Eleanor  L.  Steele,  '25, 

Secretary. 


The  following  were  present: 

Miss   Potter  '80. 

Louise  Adams  1926. 

Hazel   Baird   '26. 

Marjorie    Blair   '28. 

Charlotte  Blair  1926 

Mildred  Ordway  Brahana  '16. 

Dorris  Cleasby  '27. 

Sarah  Crane  '22. 

Barbara    Cushing    '25. 

Eleanor   Dorman   1926. 

Lucile  Mitchell  Hoadley  1919-'20. 

Isabelle  Whitcomb  Jackson  '23. 

Mildred  Libby  Kilgore  '16. 

Josephine  Laughton  '28. 

Barbara  Lawson  '28. 

Helen  Libby   1916. 

Beulah  McFarland  '20. 

Mabel  Martin  Parker  1905. 

Lucille  Paul  1926-1927. 

Eleanor   Steele   '25. 

Maude  Wetherbee  Wakefield  '15. 

Vera  Willis  Warfield  '16. 


A  SUNNY  DAY 

Sunshine,  sunshine, 

You  drive  all  cares  away. 

Blue  sky — Ah  yes 

Another  lovely  day 

What  more  could  one  wish  to  say? 

— Frances  Robertson   '29. 


A  BROWN  LEAF 

A  crumpled  brown  leaf  flitting  along 
Dancing  so  merrily,  singing  a  song — 
What  is  it  doing  here  now,  that  it's  spring. 
Its  days  are  over,  why  should  it  sing? 
Perhaps  it  is  trying  to  do  its  small  part 
To  fill  to  o'er  flowing  some  dull,  weary  heart. 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 


Raindrops,  resting  on  the  grass 
Shining  clear-eyed  as  I  pass 
Glisten  now  your  brightest 
For  the  sun  is  drinking  fast. 
Little  boy,  lying  over  there 
Building  castles  out  of  air 
Dream  your  dreams  so  lovely 
For  life  is  coming  past. 
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When  You  Need  a  Car 

For  a  Special  Occasion 


I^VERY  now  and  then  there's  a  social  event  that 
^— *  almost  demands  that  you  have  a  car  for  a  day 
or  an  evening. 

In  which  case  you'll  find  it  mighty  convenient  to  step 
into  our  station — select  your  car  and  be  on  the  way — 
yourself  at  the  wheel. 

You  rent  a  car  in  about  two  minutes.  No  red  tape. 
No  annoying  questions.  And  our  service  has  this  decided 
advantage — the  cost  is  so  low  you  can  afford  to  use  a  car 
frequently  if  you  wish. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  you  be  qualified  and  com- 
petent to  drive  a  car.     That  is  all. 

Next  time  you  want  to  go  somewhere — days,  evenings 
or  week-ends — we  invite  you  to  go  in  one  of  our  cars. 
You'll  like  the  service. 

Ride  in  Groups  and  Split  the  Cost 

It  costs  no  more  for  five  to  ride  in  one  of  our  cars.     Plan  a  trip  with  three  or 
four  others — divide  the  bill — and  the  cost  to  each  is  so  small  you'll  never  miss  it. 


l,a,a,,™,„M,„f,w*A  ||  H  |  V  m  U  ft,  •  %  i  L I 

STATIONS 

CONTROLLED    BY  YELLOW  TRUCK  fir  COACH    MFC.  CO. 
SUBSIDIARY    GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Allston,  1358  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Aspinwall  5050 

Cambridge,  1390  Massachusetts  Ave. 
University  5959 


Back  Bay,  154  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Kenmore  5757 

Executive  Offices,  108  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Kenmore  2971 
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Sorart 


FRE  NCH Y 

Ultra- Smart  Footwear 

Hosiery  to  match 

Evening  Slippers 

Imported  Buckles 


PRICE 


$ 


10 


Inrart 


169  TREMONT  ST. 


BOSTON 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


ART  SUPPLIES  AND  GIFTS 

Drawing  Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials. 
Gifts  and  Greeting  Cards  in  season. 
Parchment  Lamp  Shades  and  many  other 
things  dear  to  the   heart  of    the  student. 


Spaulding-Moss  Co. 

42  Franklin  Street 
BOSTON 


O.  S.  REED 

453  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1 498 

Agent  for  all  leading  silverware 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

Special  attention  given  to  ring  mounting  and  platinum  work 


V.  A.  PLUTA  &  CO. 

Provisions,  Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Cor.  AUBURN  AND  LEXINGTON  STREETS 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Telephones,  West  Newton  2270  and  2271 


\-€kfep 


TRADE   MARK    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ONE  STRAPS 

Silhouette  and  appliqued    effects  for   spring 
In  the  new  colors — also  black 


$8.50  to  $12.50 


2fcft-&far  $U 


TpS 


,7f-H-H©wfi  a  <S©2x& 

JTOltemont  St .    T3-©&t(>*l     378  Waafiington  St. 
2359  Woofongton  St..  'Roxfeuey 
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FRANK  H.  KIRSCH 


ERVIN  M.  WHITTAKER 


SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


POULTRY    and    GAME 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


TELEPHONES  {  \™7g  }  RICHMOND 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Successful 

Home  Baking 


the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is 
essential  —  a  baking  powder  that, 
in  addition  to  raising  the  dough  in 
just  the  proper  manner,  adds  nutri- 
tive value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING    POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more 
wholesome,  more  delicate  in  texture, 
more  delicious  in  taste  than  ever 
before.  Rumford  always  produces 
the  same  perfect  results  at  reason- 
able cost. 
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FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  ST.,  BOSTON 

White  and  Colored  Tissue  Papers 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Twine  for 
Holiday  Wrapping 

UN 

Br 

I 

En 

USUAL    GIFTS 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

ass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Fine  Stationery 
Personal  Greeting  Cards 
graving          Die  Stamping 

AT 

WELLESLEY  INN 

When  Dreary  Without 
'Tis  Cheery  Within 

THORpa  Martin 

COMPANY 

Stationers 
66  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Richmond  1463 

Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey  Co. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY.  President 

Fruit  and  Produce 

69,    71    and    73    Clinton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  O.Metcalf  Company 


PRINTERS 


Desi 


£ 


ners  h 


"En 


t 


ravers 


152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


TELEPHONE  HANcoch  5050 


WILL  C.  EDDY,  AUBURNDALE 


FROST-ADAMS   CO. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials  since  1  843 


27  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 
Merchants 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston 

Tel.  Richmond  1647-1648 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
builders  HARDWARE  general 

Mechanics'  Tools,  Automobile  Sundries,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


Compliments 

ECKE'S  FOOD  SHOP 

2094  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
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MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

in  abundant  varieties  for  artists  or  amateurs. 

A  visit  to  our  salesroom  will  be  of  interest 

to  you.     Catalog  free  upon  request. 

Specify  instrument. 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

179  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Charles  E.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

PURVEYORS  TO  LASELL 


Matchless  Brand  Coffee 


anc 


Canned  Foods 


AT    WHOLE  SALE 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving  Co. 

Designers     ENGRAVERS     Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Breakers  2365 


101  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Liberty  4265 


Imported  Topcoats 

of  English  Tweeds  and  Fleeces  for 
College  and  School  Girls 

Hats 

In  Distinctive  and  Exclusive  styles 
for  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Furs 

Gloves  Golf  Jackets 


"PURITY   ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked 
up  to  be" 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


PROCTOR  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers         Illustrators 


7  Willow  Street 
Lynn,  Mass. 


101  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 

BOSTON 


Makers  of  Engravings  shown  in  this  publication 
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WOODLAND    PARK    GARAGE 

TRUMAN  C.  CROWNER,  Prop. 

Automobile  Washing  and  Repairing 

Tires,  Gasoline,  Oil 

Special  Service  to  Lasell  Students 

1761  WASHINGTON  ST.,  Woodland  Park,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

TEL.  WEST  NEWTON  1788 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"  If  we  made  it,  it  '$  right 

CLASS  PINS                                                CLASS  RINGS 

MEDALS                                                      PRIZE  CUPS 
FRATERNITY   PINS 

73  TREMONT  STREET          BOSTON,  MASS. 

BASSETT'S  TOURS 

OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY 
Specially  arranged  mid-winter  trip  to  the  WHITE 

MOUNTAINS  for  LASELL  students 

SETH  C.  BASSETT,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages,   Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese, 

Eggs,    Olives,    Oils,    Fresh,    Salt    and 

Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables 

— Preserves  and  Canned  Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sis. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  ARCHERY,  LACROSSE, 
FIELD  HOCKEY,  SWIMMING,  CAMPING, 
HIKING,    SKATING,    and    all  Outdoor  Sports 

Camp    Outfits    and    Sports    Clothing    on    our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

TWO  VERY  USEFUL  PRODUCTS 

COLORITE 
Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite 

FABRIC  DYES 

For  Dyeing 

Cotton — Wool — Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER -MORTON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ENGRAVED   INVITATIONS 

FOR  ALL  CLASS  FUNCTIONS 

Also  Personal  Monogram  and  Class  Stationery 
May  we  show  you  samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ENGRAVERS  STATIONERS  PRINTERS 


ATLANTIC  PIPE  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

1 00  FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Dwyer  Pearce   &  Fogg 
Silks  and  Dress  Goods 


25  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

(OVER    WETHERN'S) 

Telephones  Liberty  J  ^ 


Ifflnrnaott  diift  §>tjnp 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.  WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Hotel  Waban  Block 


An  Exchange  of  Photographs 


Keeps  Friendships  Close 


Portraits  of  Character 


The  Sikes  Studio 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Phone  West  Newton  2 1 04 
for  appointment 


Studio  at 
205  Auburndale  Avenue 


AT  THE  BRIDGE 
STANLEY  D.  OTOWCHITS 

TAILOR 

267  Auburn  Street 
W.  N.  2457R 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton   1271 


Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 


W.  A.  Riggs,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


Printed  Personal  Stationery 

200  Single  Sheets,   100  Envelopes      .     .     .     .     $1.00 

100  Double  Sheets,   100  Envelopes    ....        1.00 

Printed  with  name  and  address 

Hammermill  Bond,  White,  Blue  or  Gray 

Lasell  Seminary  Bookstore 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 

f\ 

.A                   ^*»$$1# 

Makes  Our  College 

wL       n    1$ 

Ices  Best 

ijmik    (/ 

Try  One  at 

WBT   LASELL  GIRLS 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES  PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

|^v     B       are   invite(l  to  make 
WB     1       JAYS  their  Clothes 

LA                                         wt         l               .                 xzf      1 

TAYLOR  BLOCK         AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

TJ^J[              Headquarters.    We  have 

\h~ 

^m            THE  UNUSUAL  at  most 
fij     M             modest  prices. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

fSrHf^^       Hats,  Dresses,  Coats, 

m    n              Knitted  Suits,  Stockings, 

M                     Blouses,  Sports  Suits, 

/m       B             Sweaters,  Skirts,  Scarfs, 

™                        Riding  Togs,  Accessories 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

For  Seniors 

BOSTON     TEMPLE  PLACE     ELEVEN 

CAPS  —  HOODS  —  GOWNS 

For  Faculties 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH    FISH 

Compliments  of 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

DANGELMAYER'S 

BOSTON 

THE  VANITY  BOX  SALON 

RUTH    PAIGE 

COSMETIC  NURSING 

Marcel  Waving               Facials              Scalp  Treatments 
Manicuring                      Shampooing 

BOBBING  A  SPECIALTY 

E.  B.  DEACKS  &  CO. 

Electrical  Contractors 

265  Auburn  Street,  opp.  Nye  Park     .      .      Auburndale 
Tel.  West  Newton  2045-J 

Marcel  Waving  a  Specialty 

Shampooing                                                    Water  Waving 

Manicuring                                     French  Curling 

All  kinds  of  Electric  Wiring  and  Electric 
Utensils 

THE  GRAY  SHOPPE 

Facials                      ScientiBc  Nerve  Treatments 

2086A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.    .     AUBURNDALE 

Telephone  W.N.  23 17 
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The  Primrose  Hosiery  Shop 

Succeeding 

THE  MAYER  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Room  211,  Colonial  Building 
100  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE       . 

$1.69 

SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt 

$1.39 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt 

$1.49 

ALL  SILK  PICOT  EDGE  HOSE 

Slightly  irregular 

$1.75 

ALL  SILK  CHIFFON  HOSE 

Slightly  irregular 

$1.19 

SERVICE  WEIGHT  HOSE 

4-inch  Lisle  Welt,  slightly  irregular 

$1.15 

EVERY  WEEK  A  PRIMROSE  SPECIAL,  $1.00 

HOSIERY  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Every  pair  of  hose  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  wear  to  your 
satisfaction. 


The  Golden  Glow  Tea  Shoppe 

Now  Open  at 
218  MELROSE  STREET 

and  prepared  to  serve 

"Sweets  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nice" 

Your  patronage  is  invited 
Tel.  West  Newton  2062-M 


THE 

National  Memory  and  Fellowship  Book 

Used  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lasell 
Seminary  and  at  the  Principal  Colleges 
and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Published  Exclusively  by 

COLLEGE  MEMORY  BOOK  CO. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.     Auburndale,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  BE 
OF  SERVICE 

to  you  and  to  all  of  our  customers. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us  if  we 
can  be  of  help  to  you. 

The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Johnson  &  Key es  Express  Co. 

EDWARD  F.  SPENCER,  Prop. 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

436  Lexington  Street,  Aubumdale 


AUBURNDALE  TAILORS 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 
Furs  Remodelled  Dresses  Cleansed 

421  LEXINGTON  STREET.  AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Will  call  for  and  deliver  Free  motor  service 

Telephone  2097-M 


The 

Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  1  1  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,     5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From    Nine    to    Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone 


Back  Bay  2480 


BEC"D  V   >   PAT   UTV 


L/YSELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses  Sweaters  Knitted  Suits 

Coats  Skirts  Sport  Clothes 

Hats  Stockings  Silk  Underwear 

Blouses  Accessories  Christmas   Gifts 


COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 


Capital     .... 
Surplus  and  Undivided 


$200,000.00 


Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 

The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  !L*±s£2 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 


LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 


OSMON    C.    BAILEY,   President 


FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


47-48   South   Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.   New.   No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 


711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 


OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 
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Beautiful   New  Patterns 


Staines  English  Inlaid 

LINOLEUM 

On  a  recent  trip,  our  foreign  buyer  selected  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  new  patterns — and  they  are  now 
here!  Staines  is  recognized  as  the  ''best  in  the 
world"  because  of  its  matchless  beauty — its  unfad- 
ing colors — its  durability. 

John  H*  Pray  &  Sons  Co* 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER,  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Frost- Adams  Co, 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 


27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

COHEN  BROS. 

TAILORS,   CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For    Reference   or   Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street         Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


$/i  SIEGEL'S  $  ^ 

^J-  FOR  VALUE  l\ 


SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


95   Summer  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
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"GOZINTA" 


WHAT  GOES  INTO  YOUR  HEAD 


and 


WHAT  GOES  INTO  YOUR  WARDROBE 

are  the  two  important  "gozintas"  of  College 
life.  Many  of  the  best-dressed  girls  at  La- 
sell  find  their  frocks  at  the 

COLLEGE  SHOP 

THIRD  FLOOR,  MAIN  STORE 


OUR  SHOPPING  COUNSELLOR  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  HELP  YOU  SHOP, 
OR  TO  DO  ERRANDS  FOR  YOU.  Call  her  at  Hancock  9000 


JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 


MENTION      THE      LEAVES 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BELL-HOPS 

Julie  Stevens  was  a  "daughter  of  luxury." 
She  had  everything  she  desired  and  all  she 
lived  for  was  excitement  and  adventure.  Her 
father  thought  that  many  of  her  escapades 
were  "absolute  nonsense,"  especially  when  she 
drove  her  speed  boat  across  the  bow  of  an 
ocean  liner — or  when  she  raced  a  train  to  a 
crossing  and  won  at  the  expense  of  a  spare 
tire  on  the  rear.  But  she  was  an  only  child 
and  had  no  mother,  so  he  humored  her  every 
whim  to  keep  her  happy. 

Now,  as  Julie  dressed  for  the  Forbes'  party, 
she  mused  upon  the  present  situation. 

"Here  I  am  getting  ready  for  the  Forbes' 
dance  when  I'd  much  rather  be  getting  dressed 
for  Joe  Kent's  beach  party.  I  s'pose  Dad's 
right  in  not  letting  me  go — says  that  it  isn't 
any  party  for  me.  Oh,  well!  If  I  went  and 
anything  happened  I'd  get  blamed  for  it — I 
always  do.  I  hope  something  happens  tonite — 
probably  will — usually  does  end  in  a  brawl." 

As  she  finished  dressing  and  walked  down- 
stairs where  Bill  Peters  waited  for  her,  her 
father  gazed  at  her  admiringly.  She  looked 
very  girlish  as  her  dark,  curly  hair  clung  to 
her  face  and  her  blue  eyes  twinkled  with 
inner  humor. 

As  they  drove  off  in  Bill's  car  Julie  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  excitement. 

"Don't  worry,  kid,  you  will.  Forbes'  parties 
always  break  up  in  a  row  and  I'm  willing  to  bet 
you're  satisfied  before  the  night's  over." 

"Don't  think  I  don't  hope  so.  It's  been  over 
a  month  since  I  last  did  anything  exciting. 
I've  done  so  many  things  already  that  there's 
nothing  much  left  for  me  to  do." 


They  drove  the  rest  of  the  way  talking  about 
the  elopement  of  two  of  their  mutual  friends 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  Forbes'  home. 

The  usual  crowd  was  there  and  one  or  two 
new  ones.  They  greeted  Julie  with  enthusiasm, 
each  wondering  what  she  would  do  tonight. 

After  about  two  hours  of  dancing  they  sat 
down  to  supper.  The  same  old  banter  started 
in.  Ken  Tracy  got  up  and  proposed  a  toast 
"to  the  laziest-good-for-nothing  things  on 
earth — the  girls." 

As  the  toast  was  drunk  Julie  got  to  her  feet. 

"Ken  Tracy,"  she  cried.  "We're  not  good- 
for-nothing  or  lazy." 

"Say,  Julie,  there  isn't  one  girl  here  who 
could  earn  her  own  salt  for  a  month  without 
running  to  her  father  each  week  for  more 
money.  I  mean  it  and  I'm  willing  to  bet  on 
it." 

"All  right.  I'll  bet  you  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  that  I  can  work  for  a  month  and 
not  let  you  know  where  I  am,  what  I'm  doing 
or  anything  about  it,  except  that  I'm  working 
somewhere  in  the  city.  Meanwhile  try  and 
find  me.     Yeh,  just  try  and  do  it." 

"Done,"  agreed  Ken.  "If  you  work  a  month 
without  our  knowing  where  you  are,  the  night 
after  the  month  is  up  I'll  give  you  a  party  at 
the  Statler  with  the  same  crowd  that's  here 
now." 

"Suits  me.  Now  don't  any  one  of  you  for- 
get," said  Julie  as  she  and  Ken  shook  hands 
very  formally,  thus  binding  their  agreement. 

The  party  broke  up  soon  after  this  and  when 
Julie  got  home  she  confided  in  her  Dad,  and 
told  him  of  a  plan  that  had  taken  fomi  in  her 
head. 
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"All  right,  kiddo,"  said  her  Dad,  enthusi- 
astically. "If  you  do  it,  I'll  give  you  a  new 
formal.     Go  to  it." 

Julie  did  go  to  it.  The  next  morning  she 
went  to  her  Father's  tailor  and  bought  a  dark 
blue  siiit.  "It's  for  a  masquerade,"  she  ex- 
plained^   And  how  true  that  statement  was. 

After  having  her  long  dark  hair  cut  off  like 
a  boy's,  she  donned  the  suit  and  set  out  for  the 
new  Statler.  When  she  arrived  there  was  a 
long  line  of  boys  waiting  for  jobs  as  bell  hops. 
Finally  she  did  get  up  to  the  desk  and  present- 
ing the  credentials  her  Dad  had  furnished  for 
"Julian  Peterson,"  she  was  told  to  report  for 
duty  and  get  a  uniform. 

"A  clean-looking,  strapping  boy,  just  what 
we  want,"  said  one  official  to  another. 

Julie  began  her  duties  at  noon.  At  first 
she  found  the  bags  and  suitcases  a  bit  heavy, 
but  her  physical  fitness  soon  overcame  this. 
The  management  noticed  the  new  bell-hop  and 
commented  on  his  appearance.  For  not  only 
did  Julie  look  well  in  her  uniform,  but  she 
had  a  courteous,  businesslike  air  about  her  that 
was  conducive  to  her  general  appearance. 

A  week  after  she  had  become  a  bell-hop, 
Julie  was  summoned  to  Room  352  for  ice 
water.  She  knocked  on  the  door  and  when  a 
voice — rather  thick — answered,  she  opened 
the  door  and  walked  in.  There  on  the  bed  lay 
a  man,  fully  dressed  in  formal  clothes  drunk 
as  drunk  could  be.  He  was  happily — joyously 
— rapturously  drunk.  Julie  eyed  the  situation. 
Having  left  the  tray  on  a  nearby  table,  she 
slipped  out  to  summon  the  house  doctor. 

When  the  doctor  entered  the  man's  room  he 
noticed  a  telegram  on  the  floor.  Picking  it  up, 
he  read : 

.-.  "Final  decree  granted  today.     Have  custody 
of  Billy.     Best  luck  always.  Alice." 

"H'm,"  mused  the  doctor.  "Divorce,  eh? 
Well  it's  best  to  let  him  be  until  the  shock  of  it 
wears  off*.    He'll  sleep  it  off  but  he'll  be  sick." 

He  gave  him  a  shot  of  dope  and  left  the 
room  with  explicit  directions  to  let  no  one  enter 
the  room. 

Julie  had  seen  many  men  drunk,  and  it  held 
no  horrors  for  her,  but  somehow,  the  sight  of 


this  man  repelled  her.     She  didn't  like  to  see 
him  drunk. 

The  doctor  was  right.  The  man  was  sick. 
Very  ill.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  wasn't 
used  to  liquor  for  it  affected  him  badly.  For 
two.  weeks  he  was  too  weak  to  leave  his  room 
and  kept  Julie  busy  running  after  papers,  cigar- 
ettes, candy,  magazines  and  books.  He  was 
attracted  to  the  clean,  upstanding  youth  and 
always  asked  for  281  and  tipped  him  gener- 
ously. 

During  the  third  week,  about  Thursday 
night,  he  called  Julie  and  said,  "Send  me  up  a 
barber  and  a  valet.  I've  got  to  go  out  to  dint 
ner  tonight.  My  host  has  a  good  looking 
daughter  and  I  must  make  myself  respectable, 
even  if  I  am  newly  divorced."  .  ,  , 

Julie  did  as  she  was  ordered  and  when  she 
returned  to  her  place  on  the  bench  the  man- 
ager called  '281 — front."  Julie  stepped  quickly 
up  to  the  desk  only  to  receive  a  note  from  her 
father.  . ;  r> 

"Dear  'Julian:' 

Try  and  come  home  tonight  for  dinner. 
Business  associate  from  Chicago  as  guest. 
Perhaps  you've  seen  him — he's  living  at  the 
Statler.  His  name  is  Donald  MacAvity* 
Come  home  when  you  can  and  Teresa  will  help 
you  dress  quickly.     Let  me  know.  ; , 

Lovingly, 

Dad."  ... 

She  had  already  found  out  that  the  name  of 
the  man  in  352  v/as  Donald  MacAvity,  and 
that  he  was  a  big  steel  man  from  Chicago.  She 
was  dumbfounded. 

"I  can't  go  home  and  have  him  see  me^-it 
would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,"  she  said  to 
herself.  She  called  her  Dad  and  told  him  she 
had  night  duty  that  night  and  couldn't  pos- 
sibly get  home. 

The  next  morning  Julie  took  a  paper  up  to 
the  man  in  352  and  asked  him  as  he  stood  in 
the  door  if  the  girl  was  at  the  dinner  the  night 
before. 

"No,"  he  growled,  "she  wasn't.  She  works 
somewhere  and  couldn't  get  home." 

"I  hear  she's  quite  a  dare  devil  and  some- 
times called  a  fool  by  some  folks,"  said  Julie. 
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"She's  not  a  fool.  I  admire  a  girl  with  as 
much  pluck  and  nerve  as  she  has  shown.  Im- 
agine riding  over  a  railroad  trestle  on  a  motor- 
cycle!" 

;VI  can't!"  said  Julie,  almost  exploding  in- 
war/dly.  "Well,  I've  got  a  job  waiting  for  me 
downstairs.     So  long." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  month  she  and 
Donald  MacAvity  held  conversations,  snatched 
while  Julie  was  standing  at  his  door  before  she 
had  to  go  downstairs  again.  Suddenly  one 
morning  she  awoke  in  her  small  rented  room 
with  the  realization  that  this  was  the  last  day 
of  her  month  of  labor.  During  that  time  Ken 
Tracy  and  the  crowd  had  been  into  the  hotel 
five  times.  She  had  paged  Bill  Peters  for  him, 
but  he  hadn't  recognized  her.  She  could  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  in  his  face  as  he  solemnly 
handed  her  a  quarter.  Another  time  he  asked 
her  where  he  would  make  reservations  for  a 
party.  That  nearly  sent  Julie  into  hysterics. 
If  he  only  knew ! 

Before  she  went  to  work  she  wrote  a  note 
to  Ken. 

Dear  Ken : 
I  am  going  to  work  now  but  I  will  meet  you 
in  the  Statler  lobby  at  three-thirty  and  prove 
to  you  that  I  am  really  working. 

Always, 

Julie. 
That  afternoon  as  Julie  was  sitting  on  the 
bench,  she  saw   Ken  enter   and  look  around. 
Just  then  the  clerk  called  "front."  She  stepped 
to  the  desk  and  saluted. 

"Go  to  352  and  take  a  package  of   Lucky 
Strikes  with  you." 

"Yes,  sir. — Ah,  here's  my  chance." 
She  went  to  the  news  stand,  got  the  cigar- 
ettes and  went  up  stairs 

When  she  returned  she  had  a  note  that  she 
had  taken  from  the  pocket  of  her  trousers. 

"Calling  Mr.  Ken  Tracy,  please.  Mr.  Ken 
Tracy." 

"Here,  boy,"  and  she  went  over  to  him  and 
gave  him  the  note. 

"Dear  Ken,"  he  read,  "Sorry  I  can't  meet 
you.  Have  been  detained  by  work.  Give 
bearer  a  message  to  return  to  me.       Julie." 


Ken  took  a  pen  from  his  pocket  and  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  paper  he  wrote,  "Guess  you 
win,  old  girl.  Be  at  the  party  tomorrow  night. 
Eight  o'clock  at  the  Statler." 

When  Julie  read  that  behind  a  telephone 
booth  she  was  convulsed. 

The  next  night  the  crowd  gathered  in  a 
private  dining-room  at  the  Statler.  But  there 
was  no  Julie.  The  crowd  had  invited  her. 
father  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  bring 
Donald  MacAvity  with  him.  Everyone  said 
"Sure,  the  more  the  merrier ;"  so  he  explained 
it  all  to  MacAvity  and  brought  him  along.  The 
crowd  welcomed  him  and  made  him  feel  at 
home — for  he  was  anxious  to  see  Julie. 

At  eight-thirty  the  crowd  was  still  waiting 
but  there  was  no  Julie.  Suddenly  a  rap  sounded 
on  the  door  and  there  stood  bell-hop  281. 
"Message  for  Mr.  Ken  Tracy,"  he  said.  "Miss 
Stevens  has  just  called  and  says  that  she  will 
be  here  in  fifteen  minutes."  His  eyes  travelled 
over  the  faces  before  him,  and  as  his  gaze  fell 
on  the  face  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  there  the 
slightest  flicker  of  an  eyelash?  He  left  the 
room  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  recom- 
menced. 

In  exactly  fifteen  minutes  a  waiter  was 
called  to  the  door  and  there  stood  aside  and 
announced,   "Miss  Julie   Stevens." 

Through  the  door  walked  Julie  in  a  dark 
blue  evening  wrap  which  nearly  reached  the 
floor  and  was  way  up  around  her  neck,  a  dark 
blue  velvet  toque  on  her  head. 

"Hie  Julie!"  called  Ken.  "C'mon  gang,  a 
toast  to  the  gamest  little  girl  in  the  world — 
Julie." 

After  they  had  toasted  her,  they  told  her  to 
remove  her  wrap.  First  she  went  over  to  the 
place  her  Father  had  saved  for  her  between 
his  guest  and  himself. 

"Donald,  may  I  present  my  daughter,  Julie. 
Julie,  this  is  Donald  MacAvity,  my  guest  the 
night  you  couldn't  get  home." 

"Oh  yes,  I've  seen  Mr.  MacAvity  many 
times  but  have  never  met  him." 

She  made  no  effort  to  offer  her  hand  and 
as  her  Father  started  to  remove  her  wrap,  she 
stopped  him. 
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"Just  a  minute,  Dad.  Listen  folks,  a  month 
ago  last  night  I  bet  Ken  Tracy  that  I  could 
work  for  a  month  and  not  let  you  know  where 
I  was.  I've  worked  every  day  this  month  and 
I  can  prove  it.  Mr.  MacAvity  here  has  been 
paying  for  my  services.  Ken,  you  tipped  me 
for  giving  you  a  note  from  myself.  I  just 
came  in  this  room  and  told  you  I'd  be  here  in 
fifteen  minutes.  In  other  words,  I  am  bell-hop 
number  281." 

So  saying,  she  opened  her  wrap,  took  off 
her  hat  and  put  on  the  cap  she  had  under  her 
wrap  and  stood  there  before  them,  Bell-hop 
281— Statler  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  now  she  and  Donald 
had  met  as  Don  and  Julie  and  not  as  Mr.  Mac- 
Avity and  Julian,  they  rapidly  became  inter- 
ested in  each  other  and  when  Don  returned  to 
Chicago,  he  carried  Julie's  "Yes"  with  him. 
She  had  promised  to  bring  him  ice-water,  cig- 
arettes, papers,  books,  and  magazines  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Margaret  Basley,  '28. 


THE  LOST  BUTTON 

It  was  murky,  dark  and  lurid,  with  that  im- 
penetrable blackness  of  a  hot  mid-summer 
night.  An  overwhelming  hush  lay  over  it  all ; 
even  the  trees  were  motionless.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  hovering  expectancy  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  weird,  uncanny  sort  of  feeling  pre- 
vailed. 

A  big  house  stood  back  in  the  shadowy 
trees,  as  though  aloof  from  the  neighboring 
houses ;  dark,  forbidding,  shrouded  in  its  own 
darkness. 

Slowly,  noiselessly,  unhaltingly  a  door  at  the 
far  end  of  the  big  porch  opened.  Slowly, 
noiselessly,  unhaltingly  an  inner  door  was 
pushed  open.  The  room  within  was  dark.  Not 
even  a  shadow  could  be  seen. 

A  form  moved  stealthily  forward,  like  a 
blot  on  that  which  is  already  black.  Cautiously, 
slyly,  anxiously  it  advanced,  keeping  close  to 
the  wall,  sliding  slowly,  with  hand  outstretched, 
fumbling  and  groping  along  the  wall.  On  and 
on  the  figure  crept  ever  watchful,  cautious  and 


alert.  The  hand  moved  searchingly  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  wall ;  higher,  lower,  for- 
ward then  back.  Attentively  and  with  mouse- 
like quiet  he  continued.  Darkness  enfolded 
all  objects  so  completely  as  to  make  them  in- 
distinguishable in  its  inkiness.  Did  this  mys- 
terious form  expect  to  see?  He  slunk  on  in 
the  blackness  when — a  contact.  A  quick  turn 
of  the  wrist,  snap!  A  flash!  And — the  room 
was  flooded  with  a  bright  yellow  glare,  a  glare 
so  intense  as  to  be  blinding  in  contrast  to  what 
had  been. 

"Damn  it!"  he  growled.     "Never  could  find 
that  electric  light!" 

Ruth  Van  Allen,  '29. 


APOLLO'S  MAGIC 

The  window  pane  is  misty 

With  shining  drops  of  rain; 

Outside  the  clouds  pour  forth  a  sudden  sea; 

In  hollow  home  secure 

The    squirrel   with   rain-kissed   fur 

Talks   to   his  mate,   and   chatters   angrily; 

Upon    the    leafy   branches 

The    birds    are    snuggling   close, 

And   from  their  feathers  shake  the   clinging  foam. 

A  mother  robin  huddling 

Upon  the  nest  awaits 

Her  mate,  who  forages  for  their  little  home; 

And   then,   all  of   a  sudden, 

The   sun  breaks   through   the   sky; 

The    leaves   and    branches    sparkle,    drenched    with 
rain. 

And  soaring  ever  upward 

The  birds,   rejoicing,   fly, 

And  all  is  bright  and  happy  once  again ; 

And  so  you'll  find  the  life  road 

Is  ever  filled  with  woe, 

It  seems  that  only  hardships  pave  your  way 

But   suddenly   Apollo 

Will  break  into  your  world 

And  drive  care,  grief  and  sorrow  far  awav. 

Ruth  Van  Atten,  J29. 


CITY   IMPRESSIONS 

New  York — Sunshine  and  shadow — flower- 
boxes  blooming  in  the  shade  of  the  ele- 
vated— huge,  lighted,  changing  signs — 
high  buildings  ever  getting  higher — lim- 
ousines and  thousands  of  taxis* — traffic 
towers  on  Fifth  Avenue — a  patch  of  gar- 
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den  in  back  of  a  squalid  tenement — shop 
girls  with  run-down  heels  looking  in  the 
same  window  with  heiresses  with  platinum 
rings — noise,  New  York. 

Boston — Narrow  streets — crowds — no  traffic 
regulations — strange  people  and  their 
old-fashioned  clothes — the  Mother  Church 
a  Cathedral —  the  shops — the  limousines 
— the  never-ceasing  stream  of  people — 
Boston. 

Chicago — Jackson  Park — Lake  Michigan — 
beautiful  residential  sections — stockyards 
— poor  people  and  rich  walking  in  the 
same  crowd — The  Blackstone  Hotel  and 
the  Morrison  —  bankers  and  traveling 
salesmen — Chicago. 

Hollywood  —  Movie  studios  —  cowboys  in 
grease  paint  drinking  ice  cream  sodas — ■ 
beautiful  girls  waiting  on  one  in  cafeterias 
— not  such  beautiful  women  riding  in  lim- 
ousines— sightseers  and  their  guides — a 
covered  wagon  following  a  Ford' — Mary 
Pickford  in  gingham  talking  to  Doug 
Fairbanks  in  pirate  costume — city  of  con- 
trasts— Hollywood. 

Miami — Never-ending  summer — palm  trees — 
tropical  breezes — hurricanes — golf  courses 
and  swimming  pools — sky  scrapers  and 
bungalows — building  lots  sold  while  the 
boom  was  at  its  height  still  standing  idle 
— city  of  ups  and  downs — Miami. 

Mexico  City — Adobe  buildings  and  modern 
bungalows — old  Indian  squaws  with  the 
flapper  Indian  daughters — cowboys  riding 
— the  medicine  man  of  the  Indians  and 
the  patent  medicine  man  of  Americans — 
Chinese — negroes — tanned  men  of  the 
plains  and  milk-white  tourists — Mexico 
City. 

Tia  Juanai — So-called  city  of  vice — gambling 
dens — dance  halls — peroxide  blondes — 
men  with  money  and  men  penniless — the 
races — Tia  Juana's  only  excuse  for  being 
— -people  from  all  countries  and  states — 
happiness  and  tragedy  walking  hand  in 
hand — Tia  Juana. 

Gary,  Indiana — Steel  mills  and  their  workers 
- — sordid  homes — dingy  washings  on  pul- 


ley lines — tired  men  and  more  tired 
women — until  at  night — fiery  red  factories 
— a  light  in  each  window — flames  shoot- 
ing high  creating  ghostly  jumping  shadows 
— beauty  and  ugliness  side  by  side — Gary. 
Rosalie  Starkzveather,  '29. 


AN    AFTERNOON    ASCENSION 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  fun  of  attend- 
ing a  matinee  of  some  well  known  musical 
comedy,  and  of  sitting  high,  high,  high  up  in 
the  gallery?  In  terms  of  slang,  this  sport  is 
called  "crashing  the  gallery"  or  "parking  in 
the  hay."  One  goes  with  a  group  of  intimate 
friends  and  completely  fills  one  section  of  the 
first  and  honored  row  of  this  altitudinous  re- 
gion. While  listening  to  the  orchestra  have  a 
discordantly  good  time  in  tuning  up  their  in- 
struments, one  leisurely  glances  o'er  his  long, 
narrow  sheet  of  program,  inspects  his  neigh- 
bors, and  adjusts  his  field  or  opera  glasses. 
Then  as  the  lights  go  out,  and  the  curtain  rises 
on  the  first  act,  it  is  the  signal  for  each  one  to 
produce  his  share  of  the  afternoon's  refresh- 
ments, and  to  exchange  peanut  for  peanut,  and 
fudge  for  fudge. 

During  the  first  intermission,  the  actors  are 
"hauled  over  the  coals"  with  many  exclama- 
tions of  "Oh,  isn't  the  leading  man  gorgeous !" 
or  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  meet  that  Arrow 
collar  ad  who  directs  the  jazz  band?' 

The  second  act  interrupts  this  little  gab  ses- 
sion, and  once  more  everyone  hangs  breath- 
lessly over  the  railing,  intent  upon  grasping 
every  phase  of  the  scene  before  them. 

The  interval  before  the  final  "burst  of  tal- 
ent" is  spent  in  wishing  that  the  show  was  just 
beginning,  instead  of  ending,  that  the  edibles 
had  not  been  eaten  so  quickly,  and  that  one 
had  the  necessary  funds  on  hand  to  see  the 
performance  again  before  it  left  town. 

At  length  it  is  all  over,  and  one  descends 
miles  of  steps  to  the  street  level,  humming  bits 
of  songs  which  linger  on  one's  mind,  and  as 
everyone  rushes  to  a  favorite  soda  fountain 
nearby,  the  matinee  episode  is  thus  brought  to 

a  close. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 
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BRIARS  AND  BRIDES 

It  was  their  first  quarrel  and  it  all  began 
when  Ross  came  home  and  carelessly  tossed 
the  evening  paper  onto  a  newly  baked  cake — 
just  spread  with  fluffy  caramel  frosting. 

Marie,  busy  in  the  pantry,  had  started 
toward  the  door  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
arms  outstretched,  lips  ready  for  the  customary 
kiss,  for  they  had  been  married  but  a  month 
and  she  was  still  glad  of  his  return  at  night. 
Seeing  the  paper  sail  through  the  air  and  light 
in  the  still  soft  icing,  she  stopped  short.  Slowly 
her  mouth  opened  and  from  it  came  a  long 
shrill  wail  of  mingled  horror,  dismay  and 
anger. 

"Darling,  I'm  so  sorry,"  Ross  gasped,  and 
hastened  to  remove  the  paper.  But  Marie 
was  before  him.  With  an  angry  jerk,  she 
took  the  paper  and  half  the  icing  from  the 
cake  and  flung  it  in  the  corner.  Then  she 
turned  and  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  up  the  stairs 
and  into  her  room.  Ross,  stunned  by  this  un- 
expected display  of  temper  in  his  bride,  stared 
after  her  speechless.  As  he  listened  a  door 
banged  above  him  and  a  key  turned  in  the 
lock. 

He  threw  his  hat  on  the  floor,  took  the 
stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  rapped  rather 
diffidently  on  the  closed  door. 

"Marie,  please  forgive  me.  I'm  as  sorry  as 
the  deuce.  But  after  all  it's  only  a  cake.  You 
can  make  another  tomorrow."     Fatal  mistake. 

Sobs  from  the  other  side  of  the  door.  "Yes, 
make  another  one.  That's  how  thoughtful 
you  are.  I  spent  three  hours  baking  and  frost- 
ing that  cake  and  you  know  this  has  been  the 
hottest  day  of  the  summer." 

"Well,  if  you  think  it  hasn't  been  hot  in  the 
office.  But  come,  dear,  let's  forget  all  about 
it.  It  will  taste  just  as  good  anyway.  Come 
now  and  make  up." 

Silence  followed  by  more  sobs  and  thrash- 
ings around  on  the  bed. 

"Go  away  and  don't  talk  to  me." 

"Oh  if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  until  you  can  act 
like  a  reasonable  being,  not  like  a  spoiled 
child." 


Ross  turned  and  went  restlessly  down  stairs 
and  out  on  the  porch.  For  an  hour  he  rocked 
violently  and  tried  to  evade  the  eyes  of  passing 
neighbors. 

"Where's  Marie?     She  isn't  sick,  is  she?" 

"Oh  no,"  with  a  wan  smile,  "she  has  a  head- 
ache, that's  all.  She's  resting  now  but  she'll 
be  down  soon." 

"Going  to  the  club  tonight,  Ross?" 

"No,  I  guess  not — too  hot." 

"But  man,  this  is  the  big  night." 

"Yeh,  I  know,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  stay 
with  the  little  woman — she  isn't  feeling  any 
too  well." 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling.  He  went  into  the  house 
and  took  down  the  receiver.  "Mrs.  Basset? 
Oh  yes!  Marie?  No  she  isn't  here  just  now 
■ — just  stepped  into  one  of  the  neighbors.  Yes 
—I'll ' 

Activity  upstairs.  Footsteps.  Marie,  red- 
eyed,  but  stern  of  countenance  strode  into  the 
room,  took  the  receiver  from  his  nerveless 
hands  and  carried  on  the  conversation. 

Crimson  to  his  ears,  Ross  went  back  to  his 
seat  on  the  porch.  "Goodbye"  he  heard  and 
then  Marie  going  upstairs  again.  But  in  a  few 
moments  she  came  down  again,  face  carefully 
powdered  but  her  expression  still  stern.  She 
took  the  chair  farthest  from  her  husband  and 
they  rocked.  Only  the  squeak,  squeak  of  the 
rockers  disturbed  the  calm. 

Then  Ross  began  to  whistle,  but  the  sound 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  silence  that  hung 
heavy  about  the  little  house,  so  after  two  or 
three  feeble  attempts  he  stopped.  Then  he 
tapped  nervously  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  but 
the  steady  drumming  soon  drove  him  almost 
mad.  Frantically  he  shifted  the  position  of  his 
feet,  but  he  only  found  himself  more  uncom- 
fortable than  before.  And  all  this  time  Marie 
rocked  steadily,  ceaselessly,  her  gaze  straight 
ahead. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  Mrs.  Wilkins,  the 
widow  who  lived  next  door,  coming  across  the 
lawn.  "Good  heavens,"  he  thought,  "what 
will  happen  now?" 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wilkins,"  said  Marie 
in  a  strangely  sweet  voice  that  reminded  Ross 
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of  the  caramel  frosting.     "Do  come  up  and  sit 
down.     Hasn't  it  been  a  frightfully  hot  day?" 

"Oh,  I  really  mustn't  stop.  I  just  came  over 
to  see  if  you  had  a  good  recipe  for  caramel 
frosting." 

Ross  began  to  laugh  nervously,  but  Marie 
silenced  him  with  a  black  look. 

"Yes,  I  have.  Excuse  me  a  moment  and 
I'll  get  it  for  you."  She  soon  returned  with  a 
slip  of  paper  which  she  gave  to  the  widow. 

"Thank  you  so  much." 

Conversation  seemed  to  lag.  In  desperation 
Ross  sought  something  to  say. 

"Your  roses  are  beautiful  this  year,  Mrs. 
Wilkins.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  plant  some 
next  spring." 

"Yes,  they  are  lovely,  aren't  they?  But  do 
you  know,  I  can't  enjoy  them.  Mr.  Wilkins 
always  loved  roses  and  three  years  ago  he  de- 
cided to  plant  some.  We  sent  for  catalogues 
and  spent  our  evenings  looking  at  them.  And 
then  one  night  we  had  a  quarrel  about  whether 
we  should  have  red  or  pink  roses — such  a  silly 
thing  to  quarrel  about,  you  know,  but  I  was 
always  quick  tempered  and  John — well  he  was 
tired  that  night.  He  took  the  catalogues  and 
threw  them  in  the  fire  and  neither  of  us  men- 
tioned roses  for  over  a  year.  We  settled 
the  dispute  by  planting  pink — the  color  I 
wanted.  We  were  so  anxious  for  them  to 
blossom  and  then  when  the  buds  were  coming 
—John  died.  If  I  had  only  been  a  little  kinder 
he  might  have  enjoyed  them  with  me.  It  was 
the  only  time  we  ever  disagreed — we  were  very 
happy.  If  we  might  only  have  enjoyed  our 
roses  together.  But  then  I  mustn't  bore  you 
with  my  troubles.  Come  over  tomorrow,  Marie, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  bowl  of  my  roses.  Thanks 
so  much  for  the  recipe.     Goodnight!" 

When  she  had  gone,  Marie  looked  at  Ross 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Ross,  will  you  ever  forgive  me?  What  if 
you  should  die  and  leave  me.     I " 

"Not  another  word,  darling.  From  now  on 
we'll  enjoy  our  roses  together,  but  tonight  let's 
make  it  cake  with  caramel  frosting." 

Barbara  Hamlin,  '28. 


THE  NEW  FEMINIST  AS  I  SEE  HER 

We  hear  much  today  of  this  word  Feminist; 
a  word  which  brings  to  mind  a  flat-heeled, 
hard-faced  individual  of  the  old  school  of 
feminists,  entirely  lacking  in  feminine  charms, 
or  one  of  the  modern  type,  out  to  war  against 
man  for  equal  rights,  maiden  names  and  many 
another  "cause." 

The  modern  young  woman  would  feel  justly 
insulted  to  be  classed  with  these  so-called 
feminists,  merely  because  she  often  has  a  pro- 
fession of  her  own.  The  word  feminist  sug- 
gests all  she  never  hopes  to  be.  She  gives  them 
credit,  those  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  woman, 
for  fighting  a  good  fight,  but  now  that  most  of 
it  is  over,  she  sees  no  point  in  carrying  out  an 
antagonistic  attitude  towards  members  of  the 
opposite  sex.  She  sees  her  place  in  the  world 
and  admits  that  her  life  if  lived  to  the  fullest 
must  include  the  experiences  of  marriage  and 
motherhood  as  well  as  those  of  a  career. 

This  matter  of  a  career,  as  I  see  it,  was 
forced  on  her  as  a  result  of  the  advance  of  the 
age  of  machinery  and  present  economic  con- 
ditions. Modern  inventions  have  given  woman 
leisure  in  the  home  she  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. Education  and  competition  in  business 
have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
modern  young  man  to  get  a  position  where  he 
can  support  a  wife  and  family.  As  a  result, 
he  has  to  ask  the  young  woman  to  wait — a 
thing  not  easily  done  in  these  busy,  wide-awake 
days. 

The  new  young  woman  spends  this  time  of 
waiting  and  this  time  of  leisure  in  pursuit  of  a 
profession  of  her  own.  She  has  made  for  her- 
self a  place  in  business,  and  far  from  becoming 
an  antagonist,  she  has  made  herself  indispensi- 
ble  to  man  in  a  new  field. 

In  many  cases  this  new  interest  has  fascin- 
ated woman  to  the  point  where  she  cannot  give 
it  up  for  life  as  a  wife  and  mother  the  way  she 
sees  it.  Some  girls  have  given  it  up  only  to 
experience  regret.  However,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  group  of  young  women  who 
are  making  a  success  of  marriage,  an  art  of 
child-raising,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  ad- 
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vantage  of  simplified  house  keeping  methods  to 
pursue  their  own  interests  and  remain  indi- 
viduals in  their  own  rights. 

There  are  loud  protests  on  all  sides.  These 
are  to  be  expected,  for  every  great  change  is 
met  with  such  protests  on  the  part  of  persons 
who  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  the  world  is 
constantly  changing.  The  new  order  continu- 
ally takes  the  place  of  the  old.  The  present 
change  of  woman  is  only  natural.  She  could 
not  help  herself  were  she  to  protest  as  loudly 
as  any  man  who  hates  to'  see  his  wife  gulp 
down  her  coffee  and  rush  away  to  her  own 
job.  It  is  a  period  of  transition  brought  about 
by  man-made  conditions. 

There  are,  of  course,  extremists  who  carry 
the  new  freedom  too  far,  just  as  there  are  in 
any  period  of  transition.  There  are  just  as 
many  who  will  regret  to  the  last  woman's  old 
humiliating  but  comfortable  place  in  the  world. 
But  the  average  woman  admits  that  her  present 
position  in  any  field  is  inferior  to  that  of  man. 
She  does  not  go  into  a  career  with  the  purpose 
of  rivaling  man,  but  to  find  for  herself  a  place 
as  an  individual  with  a  mind  of  her  own.  When 
she  marries,  she  becomes  a  mother  and  she  is 
gradually  learning  to  combine  this  old  position 
with  the  new.  It  is  a  big  job  she  has  before 
her,  bigger  than  any  man  has  tried  to  conquer. 
Still,  the  modern  girl  is  meeting  the  task  and 
out  of  the  present  turmoil  will  come  a  truly 
new  woman,  who  will  take  her  place  as  man's 
equal  on  her  own  merits  and  not  because  she 
has  clamored  for  it. 

Mildred  Cliapman,  '28. 


HOOF-BEATS 

Man   is   a   wild  careless   creature, 

Madly  he  dashes  over  the  Sands  of  Time, 

Heedless   of   the   storms  afore  him, 

Heedless  of  the  dirt  and  the  mire, 

On — on;   faster  and  faster, 

Loud — louder. 

His   hoofs    prance    madly,    wildy — 

Perchance  a  slip — a  fall — a  ditch — 

But   on — on,   faster   and   faster, 

Loud — louder;  the  mad  hoofs  pound — 

Beating  out   their  fierce   existence, 

Against   the   fateful   sands. 

But  on — on;    faster — faster, 


Hot   sands — cruel — harsh. 
He   must   catch   up   with    the   rest. 
Loud — louder;    his    hoofs    beat — beat — 
Heedless   of    the   hot   sands — cruel — harsh. 
Screams — wild,    piercing,   mad   screams — ■ 
Man — man    is    scrambling — fighting — 
Playing — dancing — crying — over 
The   hot   sands — cruel   harsh. 


Florence   Fitch,    '29. 


"I   STAND   ON  TIPTOE" 

I    stand    on    tiptoe    with    arms    outstretched,    out- 
flung. 

With    futile    fingers    I    strive — strive 
To   tear   away   the   blinding   clouds   that   keep   me 
from   the   sun. 

I  tug  and  tug  and  pull  and  tug  those  fierce  clouds 

away, 
I   can   almost   feel   the   warmth   of   the  kind   sun's 

ray 
Upon  my  upturned  face. 

I  strive  and  strive  and  pull  and  try  all  in  vain! 
And  finally  I  curse  and  shake  my  fist  at  those, 
Fierce   clouds   soft   lain. 

Florence   Fitch,   '29. 


LAMP-LIGHTER 

I  can  see  the  moon  below  me 

And  the  web  of  clouds  float  by; 
I  can  see  the  giant  eagles 

Wheeling  in   the   dark'ning  sky; 
I  can  feel   the  vastness  round  me 

Feel  the  wonder  of  the  night, 
In  my  dreams  I  walk  the  heavens 

And  I  set  the  stars  alight. 

World    of   mortals,    strife    and   struggle 

All    forgotten    with    the    day; 
Dawn  and  sunlight,   earthly  glamour, 

Silver  shadows  charm  away. 
And  my  thoughts  the  moon  alone  knows, 

As  he  guides  my  path  aright. 
In  my  dreams  I  walk  the  heavens 

And  I  set  the  stars  alight ! 

I  can  drink  from  the  Big  Dipper, 

I   can  ride  a  shooting-star; 
Mine  the  secrets  of  the  moon's  face 

Of  the  great  things  as  they  are. 
I  might  lose  all  else ;  what  matter, 

My  dominion   still   the  night, 
In  my  dreams  I  walk  the  heavens 

And  I  set  the  stars  alight! 

June  Pankhurst,  '29. 


It  has  been  said  of  savages:  "Since  men  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  here  they  can  be  trusted 
freely  to  use  their  reason,  and  to  discriminate 
and  choose,  their  habits  have  to  be  riveted  upon 
them  mechanically  and  irrevocably  for  their 
own  salvation.  Of  course,  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere there  can  be  none  of  that  sense  of  in- 
dividuality or  personality  which  makes  the 
modern  conception  of  self -hood."  To  the  stu- 
dents of  Lasell,  and  to  students  anywhere,  we 
say,  these  words  hold  a  singular  significance. 
We  rave  and  rave  against  rules  and  regulations 
imposed  upon  us,  and  never  stop  to  think  that 
.  we,  ourselves,  may  be  responsible.  At  this 
point  there  are  several  pertinent  questions. 
Have  we  reached  a  stage  where  we  can  be 
trusted  to  choose  our  own  habits?  Is  the  in- 
dividuality we  long  to  express  a  worth  while 
one,  prompted  by  common  sense  and  reason, 
or  a  madcap,  youthful  one,  without  a  thought 
behind  it?  Have  we  stopped  to  find  a  reason 
behind  the  laws  we  abhor?  If  we  would  think 
for  ourselves,  would  it  be  necessary  for  others 
to  do  our  thinking  for  us  ? 

We  come  to  a  junior  college  feeling  quite 
grown  up  and  capable.  It  is  a  blow  to  our 
pride  to  find  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  choose 
jvhat  we  will  do.  An  ideal  college  would  be  one 
where  everyone  could  be  trusted  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  life  without  enforced  study 
hours,  limited  week-ends  and  privileges.  There 
is  scarcely  a  school  in  the  country  where  such 


a  condition  exists  working  for  the  highest 
benefit  of  the  majority.  Surely  the  fault  does 
not  lie  entirely  with  the  administration. 

There  are  those  in  every  school  whose  high- 
est purpose  is  to  gain  prominence  with  the 
burdens  of  honor  and  activities.  We  admire 
you,  but  do  not  write  this  for  you.  There  are 
those  to  whom  words  of  advice  are  never  wel- 
come— "young  intellectuals"  whose  every 
thought  expresses  "individuality  at  any  price — 
I  will  live  my  own  life."  We  are  sorry  for 
you. 

There  remains,  however,  a  majority  of  stu- 
dents, who,  taking  a  difficult  part  in  the  school 
life,  hold  frequent  indignation  meetings  against 
the  rules,  study  enough  to  get  through,  gradu- 
ate, and  are  forgotten.  To  you  we  say,  for 
you  are  responsible,  you  are  holding  yourselves 
back.  Think  for  yourselves.  Acquire  a  bal- 
ance of  mind  with  the  body,  a  balance  of  self- 
interest  with  the  rights  of  others,  a  balance  of 
conduct  with  the  ideals  of  conduct  which  are 
the  foundations  of  society.  Think  for  your- 
selves while  you  are  in  school,  that  it  may  be 
a  fixed  habit  in  after  years.  When  we  have 
proved  that  we  are  so  far  removed  from  sav- 
ages that  we  "can  be  trusted  freely  to  use  our 
reason  and  to  discriminate  and  choose,"  then 
and  then  only  will  the  hated  laws  which  are 
really  the  thinking  of  others  for  us,  be  made 
unnecessary. 
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Dear  New  Girls: 

As  we  are  all  getting  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  with  Lasell  Traditions,  there  is  a 
bond  of  friendship  being  formed  which,  I  hope 
will  last  through  all  this  year  and  in  future 
years  be  a  treasured  memory.  In  the  name  of 
the  Senior  Class  I  wish  you  all  welcome. 

It  is  not  a  simple  task  for  you  new  girls  to 
enter  into  all  activities,  when  there  is  a  little 
touch  of  homesickness  hanging  over  you  which 
needs  to  be  conquered.  You  prove  yourselves 
wonderful  sports  when  you  do  your  best  to 
grasp  the  traditions  and  do  your  part  to  carry 
them  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  or- 
iginated. 

It  is  the  beautiful  ideals  and  traditions  of 
Lasell  which  make  our  days  here  truly  the 
"happiest  days  of  our  lives."  In  our  sports 
and  inter-class'  activities,  I  know  that  we  shall 
be  sincerely  friendly  rivals,  each  backing  our 
teams  with  zest.  The  team  spirit — that  great 
spirit  of  co-operation — is  the  thing  that  keeps 
us  true  to  Lasell,  to  ourselves  and  to  the  ideals 
we  cherish  above  all — fair  play  and  loyalty. 

Some  of  you  are  away  at  school  for  the  first 
time,  and  some  of  you  are  planning  to  return 
next  year  to  be  the  Seniors  of  Lasell.  The  in- 
centive for  all  of  you  should  be  to  accomplish 
worthwhile  things,  thus  giving  your  very  best 
to  the  alma  mater  who  will  return  to  you  a 
most  lasting  reward. 

We  are  all  very  happy,  dear  New  Girls,  that 
you  are  here,  and  are  extending  to  you  our 
very  best  wishes  for  luck  and  happiness  and 
success  during  your  years  at  Lasell. 

Most  sincerely,  Helen  Cole,  '28. 


this,  we  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  come  to  any 
member  of  this  group  at  all  times,  and  present 
to  us  suggestions  which  you  think  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  students  as  well  as  the  entire  school. 
We  want  you  to  remember  we  are  not  a 
separate  group,  but  representatives  of  your- 
selves. 

As  council  members,  we  want  to  have  your 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  our  decisions  re- 
garding your  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

We  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems brought  before  us,  and  by  your  elections 
your  representatives  are: 
Woodland — Emily  Crump,  Katherine  Jami- 
son. 
Bragdon — Helen  Roberts,  Katherine  Edwards. 
Hawthorne — Katherine   Fitch,   Muriel  Hag- 

erthy. 
Clark — Margaret  Behrens,  Josephine  Laugh- 
ton. 
Carpenter — Hester   Shaw,   Christine  Finlay- 

son. 
Gardner — Marjorie  Taylor,  Joan  Johnson. 
Sincerely,  Joan  Johnson,  '28,  President. 


Dear  Classmates  : 

I  trust  that  by  now  most  of  you  have  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  what  the  Student  Council  is  and 
stands  for.  However,  for  those  who  may  not, 
I  will,  in  brief,  explain  to  you  what  we  hope 
to  do. 

We  are  members  of  the  student  body  elected 
by  you  as  your  representatives.  We  want  to 
do  the  best  we  can  to  regulate  the  student  gov- 
ernment and  help  you  follow  the  rules  and 
standards  of  Lasell.     In  our  endeavors  to  do 


PARTS  OF  ELEANOR'S  LETTER 

(From  Orleans,  Vermont) 

It  began  to  rain  Wednesday  night  and  rained 
steadily  Thursday  and  Thursday  night  and 
most  of  Friday.  Thursday  night  your  father 
and  I  went  down  street  after  nine  o'clock  and 
we  could  hardly  get  along  the  streets,  they 
were  so  full  of  water.  When  we  got  down  there 
everyone  was  hurrying  around  they  were  afraid 
of  the  Willey  block,  so  they  moved  every  one 
out  across  the  street.  The  foundation  went 
out  and  they  don't  dare  to  take  the  piano  out 
until  they  put  in  a  new  foundation  for  fear 
the  whole  building  would  fall  into  the  street. 
The  water  went  into  the  cellars  in  the  build- 
ings across  the  street  and  carried  away  every- 
thing. Mr.  Dean  lost  about  $5,000  worth  of 
stuff,  and  the  Chandler  Company  lost  about 
$150,000  worth.  The  old  cold  storage  went 
and  you  couldn't  even  see  a  board  five  minutes 
after  it  went. 

The  whole  of  main  street  nearly  to  the  post 
office,  was  one  roaring  river.     It  came  clear 
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to  the  tops  of  the  Congo  Church  parlor  win- 
dows. It  ruined  everything  I  guess.  Some 
of  the  people  in  the  Fletcher  block  were  taken 
out  in  boats.  The  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
central  office  from  the  bridge  to  the  railroad, 
was  washed  away,  and  the  road  by  the  bank 
was  washed  out  about  ten  feet  deep.  It  un- 
dermined the  new  cement  street  and  they  are 
trying  to  get  it  filled  in  before  it  settles.  No 
one  was  able  to  go  across  the  bridge  until  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

Friday  night  we  were  afraid  the  Crystal 
Lake  would  break  away  so  they  ordered  every- 
one off  of  Maple  Street,  but  nothing  happened. 
Last  night  they  got  word  that  Willoughby 
Lake  was  breaking  out,  of  course  we  were 
right  in  line  with  it  so  I  was  pretty  nervous. 
Robert  went  out  with  about  fifty  other  men 
from  here.  They  had  to  go  up  over  the  hills 
to  Barton,  and  didn't  get  back  until  nearly 
two  o'clock.  Barton  wasn't  hit  much  but  St. 
Johnsbury  Center  was  swept  right  out. 


LOUISE'S  LETTER 

Carolyn  Austin  just  called  to  say  there  was 
truck  here  to  get  mail  for  all  ports. 


Well  our  old  river  let  loose  and  covered  all 
main  street  from  Wright's  garage  to  across  the 
bridge.  The  bank  lawn  was  all  washed  out 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  our  new  cement  street 
all  of  Main  Street  would  have  been  impass- 
able. The  water  was  up  in  the  Congo  Church 
to  the  top  hinges  on  the  doors,  it  spoiled  all 
the  books,  piano,  organ  and  things  downstairs. 

Eva  Bassett's  store  was  emptied  and  they 
expected  it  to  go  into  the  river  any  minute. 
If  it  had  the  central  office  wouldn't  have  been 
safe.  They  wouldn't  let  the  girls  stay  in  it  as 
it  was.  The  big  Socony  tanks  fell  over  and 
spilled.  The  ammonia  kegs  at  Turnbulls 
were  washed  into  the  river  and  ammonia  was 
everywhere.  The  new  foot  bridge  was  washed 
out  and  it  is  down  by  Keelers  now. 

The  water  is  all  gone  now  and  the  street  is 
being  fixed  fast  and  we  have  lights  but  no 
water  as  yet.  They  may  have  to  tear  the 
Bassett  block  down. 

The  roads  are  impassable  everywhere  out  of 
town  and  nearly  all  the  bridges  are  out  cutting 
off  Brownington,  Irasburg  and  Coventry. 


•  *  ■  *  • 


•.:v..  •  '.*,.■•.■.'   '  -  . .    •  • .-  ,  - .  • ,  -  .  •  -•'/-,.'*! 


The  Lasell  Community  will  be  pleased  to  Park  Hall,  one  of  the  dormitories  of  the  Senior 

know  that  Mrs.  Statira  McDonald,  for  many  School.      Miss    Edith   Johnson   has    been   ap- 

years    preceptress     of    the    Woodland     Park  pointed  in  Mrs.  McDonald's  place. 

School,   is  this  year  in  charge  of   Woodland  Wednesday,  September  21 :  Such  excitement, 
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laughter,  noise — affectionate  greetings  perme- 
ating the  air !  What  is  it  all  about  ?  Lasell 
had  flung  wide  its  portals  and  flock  after  fllock 
of  "little  doves"  came  flitting  in.  Greetings 
over,  the  afternoon  spent  in  merry  prattle,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  dining  room  where  an 
orchestra  played  popular  airs  during  the  din- 
ner, after  which  an  informal  dance  was  en- 
joyed by  all. 

Thursday,  September  22 :  Before  entering 
our  classes  we  all  firmly  resolved,  being  in- 
spired by  the  Mayor  of  Newton's  helpful  talk, 
to  make  this  our  most  profitable  year,  growing 
both  mentally  and  physically  by  "Going  Right 
on  Working." 

Saturday,  September  24:  The  Seniors  un- 
dertook to  entertain  the  underclassmen  by 
offering  for  their  pleasure  a  "Special  Stunt 
Night"  which  consisted  of  some  very  clever 
imitations  and  mimicing.  Between  dances  these 
skits  proved  very  entertaining. 

Sunday,  September,  25 :  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  Dr.  Elmer  Leslie  for  our  speaker  at 
vespers.  His  subject  was  "The  Quiet  Zone" 
and  Dr.  Leslie  strongly  advised  us  to  set  aside 
a  period  of  five  minutes  each  day  for  serious 
thought.  How  many  of  us  followed  this  coun- 
sel? 

After  vespers  the  seniors  conducted  the 
juiors  to  their  various  houses  where  the  taught 
the  "apt  juniors"  Lasell  songs,  after  which 
they  rewarded  their  guests  with  goodies.  The 
new  junior  class  was  found  to  possess  remark- 
able talent  in  musical  and  dramatic  lines. 

Wednesday,  September  28:  We  are  certain 
of  the  success  of  the  senior  class,  having  as 
their  leaders  the  following  capable  girls : 

President,  Helen  Cole. 

Vice-President,  Marjorie  Blair. 

Secretary,  Helen  Hawes. 

Treasurer,  Mary-Alice  Timmins. 

Song  Leader,  Julia  Larrabee. 

Cheer  Leader,  Evelyn  Douglas. 

Saturday,  October  1:  The  seniors  extended 
cordial  invitations  to  all  the  new  girls  to  at- 
tend the  New  Girl-Old  Girl  Dance.  An  en- 
thusiastic crowd  "graced"  the  chapel  resulting 
in  a  frolicsome  evening. 


Sunday,  October  2:  Dr.  J.  Edgar  Park, 
president  of  Wheaton  College  and  a  favorite 
speaker  at  Lasell,  discoursed  at  length  "Educa- 
tion as  an  Asset." 

Thursday,  October  6:  A  group  of  excited 
and  expectant  girls  left  Bragdon  at  noon  for 
Lexington-Concord.  After  having  visited 
many  historical  points  of  interest,  they  re- 
turned in  the  evening  proud  of  the  newly-ac- 
quired knowledge. 

Friday,  October  7 :  Arriving  in  the  chapel, 
notebook  and  pencil  in  hand,  the  new  girls  of 
Lasell  listened  to  a  very  edifying  lecture  on 
"Morals  and  Manners,"  given  by  our  beloved 
dean. 

At  our  first  meeting  of  Christian  Endeavor 
for  this  year,  Evelyn-  Douglas,  the  newly 
elected  president,  concentrated  her  attention  on 
the  new  girls,  endeavoring  to  tell  them  the 
ideals  of  this  society  in  Lasell.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  sweet  song  by  Mary  McAvey. 

Sunday,  October  9:  We  were  privileged  and 
honored  by  having  with  us  for  vespers  Mrs. 
Franklin,  Dean  of  Women  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, who  chose  as  her  subject  "Thrills  of 
Monotony."  She  showed  us  the  value  of  thrills 
of  monotony  in  comparison  with  the  thrills 
of  excitement  and  emotion.  She  left  with  us  as 
her  parting  words  this  excellent  definition*  of 
sin :  "Sin  is  the  acceptance  of  a  plesent  pleas- 
ure at  the  expense  of  a  future  happiness." 

Thursday,  October  13:  Probably  the  first 
thrill  of  the  class  of  1928  was  derived  from 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  attractive 
rooms  to  the  ever-increasing  hordes  of  girls 
who  wandered  in  and  out  on  "Senior  Open 
House' Day."  The  new  girls  in  their  turn  were 
thankful  for  their  good  fortune  in  being  able  to 
go  "progging"  while  sincerely  admiring  the 
rooms  of  their  senior  sisters. 

Friday,  October  14:  Early  Friday  morning 
five  Grey  Line  Buses  carried  off  three  quarters 
of  the  school  on  the  annual  Plymouth  trip, 
leaving  the  other  quarter  to  attend  drearily 
the  regular  routine  of  classes.  We  drove  down 
the  South  Shore,  taking  in  all  the  scenes  of 
beauty.    We  saw  in  the   distance  the   largest 
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statue  in  the  world,  namely  that  of  Captain 
Miles  Standish. 

Continuing  on  our  way,  we  reached  Plymouth 
where  one  was  sn prised  upon  seeing  the 
ordinary  size  of  the  famous  Plymouth  Rock, 
but  this  did  not  depreciate  from  the  thrill  one 
received  upon  realizing  the  fact  that  years  ago 
the  Puritans  used  it  as  their  stepping  stone. 
From  here  we  visited  Plymouth  Hall  which 
proved  extremely  entertaining  and  we  were 
then  conducted  to  the  adorable  cottage  and 
spacious  grounds  of  Mr.  Amesbury  which  he 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal.  He  treated  us 
to  a  real  New  England  clam  bake,  and  in  the 
afternoon  all  participated  in  the  various  sports. 
Thus  ended  a  most  eventful  day  in  our  lives. 

Sunday,  October  16:  We  were  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  of  West 
Newton  as  our  vespers  speaker.  He  spoke 
very  beautifully  on  the  subject  of  "Angels" 
saying,  "God  gives  his  angels  charge  concern- 
ing us"  and  these  angels  are  in  the  form  of 
our  dear  mothers  we  so  cherish.  His  talk 
served  to  touch  our  inner  depths  and  many 
a  girl  left  the  assembly  hall  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

Thursday,  October  2o:  We  had  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  listening  to  Dr.  Morris  who 
has  made  an  extensive  study  of  "Evolution". 
He  discussed  the  question,  "Is  Central  Asia 
the  Birthplace  of  Man?"  He  illustrated  his 
lecture  with  extraordinary  slides  and  much  to 
our  relief  dispelled  the  theory  that  man  de- 
scended from  any  of  the  lower  animals  by 
proving  that :  ( 1 )  Man's  chief  evolution  took 
place  on  the  ground  and  not  in  the  air,  (2) 
We  do  not  descend  from  any  one  race  but 
the  story  of  Europe  is  the  story  of  race  after 
race. 

Friday,  October  21:  "Happiness"  was  the 
subject  of  the  talk  of  the  president  of  the 
Senior  Class,  Helen  Cole,  who  led  the  second 
meeting  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Plelen  Crev- 
eling  sang  a  solo. 

Sunday,  October  23:  The  vesper  service 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Lasell 
was  held  in  Boston  at  the  Old  North  Church 
of  Paul  Revere  fame.   The  pews  were  enclosed 


by  partitions,  the  pulpit  elevated  to  a  great 
height  and  we  were  all  indeed  charmed  by 
this  ancient  place  of  worship.  Bishop  Samuel 
Babcock  spoke  on  the  history  of  the  church 
and  what  an  important  role  our  sex  played 
in  the  establishment  of  it. 

Friday,  October  28:  The  president  of 
Carpenter  Hall,  Hester  Shaw,  spoke  at  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  "Tradition"  and  the  part  it  plays  in  Lasell 
life.  A  song  was  delightfully  rendered  by 
Vera  Studley. 

Saturday,  October  29:  "Ah's  and  oh;s"  were 
uttered  from  many  a  throat  as  the  Lasellites 
found  their  way  to  the  dining  room  which 
was  in  darkness  except  for  the  lighted  pump- 
kins at  each  table.  A  masquerade  was  held  at 
8:30 — witches,  pirates,  little  girls  and  boys, 
cooks,  gypsies  and  even  rag  dolls  were  to  be 
found  there.  First  prize  was  awarded  to  Betty 
Wells  who  was  very  comically  attired  and 
the  second  prize  awarded  to  Sarah  Fletchall 
who  dressed  as  a  skeleton.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  to  Margaret  Wethern,  garbed  as 
a  pirate. 

Sunday,  October  30:  Our  vesper  speaker 
this  evening  was  Dr.  James  Gorden  Gilkey 
of  Springfield.  In  the  beautiful  prayer  offered 
by  Dr.  Gilkey  he  requested  God  to  help  us 
to  remember  in  these  days  when  the  younger 
generation  is  so  criticised  "the  unadvertised 
goodness"  in  the  world.  The  three  indelible 
marks  that  we  should  all  leave  behind  in  the 
memory  of  our  friends  are  the  memory  of 
kind  words  and  the  unfaltering  effort  and 
loyalty  to  a  trust. 


NEW    MEMBERS    OF    THE    LASELL 
FACULTY 

We  tried  a  new  stunt  in  the  journalism 
class  at  the  last  meeting.  Pairing  off,  we 
interviewed  the  new  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Believing  that  the  results  wrould  be 
of  interest  to  the  school  at  large,  we  have 
edited  them  and  now  pass  them  on. 

Miss  Margaret  Ackerman,  instructor  in 
Ancient  History  and  Latin,  received  her 
B.  A.  degree  at  Bucknell  University,  Lewis- 
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burgh,  Pennsylvania,  having  taught  for  two 
years  at  Clinton  High  school,  Clinton,  New- 
Jersey.    Her  home  is  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Francis  Badger,  instructor  in  Phy- 
sical Education,  graduated  from  Lasell 
Seminary  in  1924.  After  teaching  for  a  year 
in  the  Woodland  Park  school,  she  went  to 
Columbia  Teachers  College  in  New  York 
where  she  received  her  B.  S.  degree. 

Miss  Agnes  Chaffetz,  of  the  Household 
Economics  department,  comes  from  Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts  where  she  graduated 
from  high  school.  Continuing  her  studies 
at  Simmons  College  in  Boston,  she  took 
an  extensive  course  in  sewing,  foods  and 
textiles.  When  she  graduated  she  hoped 
to  obtain  a  position  as  buyer  in  one  of  the 
department  stores.  Her  youth  counted 
against  her,  however,  and  she  accepted  her 
present  place  as  teacher  of  sewing  and  foods 
at  Lasell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cobb  is  from  Portland, 
Maine.  She  received  her  training  at  the 
College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters  of 
Boston  University.  This  is  her  first  teach- 
ing position. 

Miss  Edith  Eastman,  a  new  teacher 
whose  subjects  include  Physiology,  Foods 
and  Home  Economics,  comes  from  Sharon, 
Massachusetts.  She  received  her  diploma 
from  Simmons  College  in  1923.  This  is  her 
third  teaching  position,  the  other  two  hav- 
ing been  in  public  schools. 

Miss  Ruth  Emery  was  a  Lasell  student 
in  1921.  She  stayed  here  one  year  and  then 
went  to  Wellesley,  graduating  in  1925.  The 
following  year  she  returned  to  her  home 
town,  Sanford,  Maine,  where  she  taught 
in  the  high  school.  She  came  back  to  Lasell 
last  year  last  year  to  teach  in  the  Junior 
school  and  this  year  she  is  teaching  in  the 
Junior  college.  Miss  Emery's  subject  is 
History. 

Miss  Hayden  is  the  new  nurse  at  Wood- 
land Park.  She  received  her  training  at  the 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  h  o  s  p  i.t  a  1. 
When    asked    how    she    liked    Lasell,    she 


answered,  "I  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
neve'r  seen  a  healthier  group  of  girls". 

Miss  Elsie  Hummel  teacher  of  biology 
and  chemistry,  lives  in  Seymour,  Connect- 
icut. She  received  a  B.  S.  degree  in  1926 
and  an  M.  S.  degree  in  1927  from  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Miss 
Hummel  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  also  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  sorority. 

Miss  Grace  Irwin  is  a  former  teacher 
of  Lasell  who  has  come  back.  She  taught 
Latin  here  in  1909  to  1913  and  again  from 
1915  to  1917.  At  present  she  is  teaching 
English  and  Psychology.  She  received 
her  training  at   Boston  University. 

Miss  Adelaide  Lidikay,  from  Ladoga, 
Indiana,  is  another  new  instructor  in  the 
Home  Economics  department.  Her  special 
subjects  are  Cooking  and  Dietetics.  Miss 
Lidikay  went  to  Ward  Belmont  school  for 
one  year,  after  which  she  transferred  to 
Indiana  University  where  she  received  her 
degree- in  foods  last  year. 

Miss  Kathryn  Peterson,  our  new  art  in- 
structor, comes  to  us  from  Colorado  where 
she  has  been  spending  her  time  the  last 
year  studying  and  painting  in  the 
mountains.  She  graduated  from  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  art  in  Ohio.  Her  experiences 
as  an  art  teacher  began  soon  after  grad- 
uation when  she  returned  to  her  home  town, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  taught  in  the  high 
schools. 

Miss  Irene  A  Rachdorf,  is  our  new  in- 
structor in  Economics,  Sociology  and  Law. 
She  graduated  from  Smith  College  in  1925. 
She  obtained  a  graduate  teaching  fellow- 
ship at  Tufts  and  received  her  M.  S.  there 
last  June.  Miss  Rachdorf  lives  in  North 
Adams,   Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL  ROSTER 

Elizabeth   Frances  Adams,   Haverhill,   Mass. 

Leora  Adams,  Colchester,  Conn. 
\Louise   E.  Adams,   Orleans,   Vermont 

Ada  Marie  Allanach,   Marion,  Mass. 
^Jeanette  Allen,  North  Sedgwick,   Me. 

Margaret   F.   Allen,   Hudson,   Mass. 

Ruth  M.  Alexander,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
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Audrey   Allison,    Danville,   111. 

Esther  H.  Angel,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Josephine   M.   Angelo,   Somerville,   Mass. 

Jean   Barron   Ayr,   West   Hartford,   Conn. 

Etalia    Baratta,   New   Britain,   Conn. 
^Priscilla  Barber,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Betty  Barker,   West   Hartford,   Conn. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Barton,  Berlin,   N.  H. 
^-Margaret    Ann    Basley,    Waltham,    Mass. 

Eleanor   Batchelder,    Portsmouth,   N.   H. 
.^Frances  Louise   Baumgart,   Danville,   111. 

Virginia    Dickinson    Beach,    Boston,    Mass. 

Virginia   Baird   Beardslee,   Oakville,   Conn. 

Phyllis   Beck,    Lockport,   N.   Y. 

Ruth   Beckley,   New   Haven,   Conn. 

Katherine  T.  Bedard,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Margaret    Helen    Behrens,    Bridgeport,    Conn. 
^Lillian    G.   Bethel,    Wauregan,   Conn. 

Edna   Olive   Bickford,   Maiden,   Mass. 
^-Marjorie    Billings,    Brighton,    Mass. 

Dorothy    Elizabeth    Bishop,    New    Haven,    Conn. 
^Marjorie   Louise   Blair,   North  Troy,   Vt. 
^-Preble    Borden,    Boston,    Mass. 
^Evelyn   Christie   Bostel,   Newport,    R.   I. 

Frances   L.   Boothby,   W.   Scarboro,   Me. 

Eleanor  K.  Bowen,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
---Katherine    Braithwaite,    Auburndale,    Mass. 

Pauline   Elizabeth   Brinn,   Waltham,  Mass. 
^JBilly  Brooks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  A.  Brooks,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dorothy   G.   Brown,    Lexington,   Mass. 

Frances  Jeanette   Brown,   Norwich,   N.   Y. 

Bertha   Burnham,   Freedom,   N.   H. 

Margaret  Cameron,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Helen  Lois  Campbell,   Chicago,   111. 
/•Charlessa  Curtis  Carl,   Schenectady,   N.  Y. 

Frances  Louise  Carpenter,   Rockford,  111. 

Lois  Case,   West   Hartford,  Conn. 

Constance   M.   Chalmers,    Bangor,   Maine 

Palma   R.  Champegny,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

-Mildred   L.   Chapman,   Chicago,   111. 

Constance  M.  Chase,  New  Bedford,   Mass. 

Marion   C.  Childs,   Basking   Ridge,   N.  J. 

Prudence  Christy,   Lockport,   N.  Y. 

Roxanne    Christopher,    Auburndale,    Mass. 

Marjorie  Churchill',  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Dorothea   Mae  Clark,   S.   Berwick,   Me. 

Julia   H.   Clausen,   Chicago,    111. 

Dorothy  Mae  Cole,   New  Bedford,   Mass. 
>FIelen   Louise  Cole,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Anna   V.   Colson,    Wildwood,   N.   J. 

Margaret  Axford  Contrell,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rosamond  Cornell,   New   Bedford,  Mass. 
/•Elmere  Couture,  Manchester,  N.  H.      , 

Mary  Crabtree,  Island  Falls,  Me. 

Florence   M.  Cragin,  Portland,  Me. 

Elizabeth   Creelman,   Cambridge,   Mass. 


^Helen   Elizabeth   Creveling,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
^JEllen   Crowhurst,   Newark,   N.  J. 

Emily    H.    Crump,    Richmond,    Va. 
^-•Mildred  Elizabeth  Curtis,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Isabelle   L.  Daggett,   Island   Falls,   Me. 

Helen   Daniels,   Ogdensburg,   N.   Y. 
^Alice    Bingham   David,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Nicoletta    DeStefano,    Dorchester,    Mass. 

Eleanor    R.    Dorman,    Orleans,   Vt. 

Phoebe    Dotten,    Winchester,    Mass. 

Evelyn    Douglass,    West   Newton,    Brighton 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hilda    Elizabeth    Doyle,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

,Ardelle   Chase   Drabble,   Providence,   R.  I. 

Anne    Eunice   Druker,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Phyllis    Dunning,    Bangor,    Maine 
„-Glorian  Duvall,   Shelter  Island  Heights,   N.  Y. 

Katherine  Edwards,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth   Ellenberger,  New   Haven,  Conn. 

Ruth   Caryl   Enders,   Cohasset,   Mass. 

Dorothy    England,    Maiden,    Mass. 

Jeanette  Eustis,  S.   Portland,  Me. 

Dorothy   G.    Everett,    Providence,    R.   I. 

Mary   U.   Faulkenham,    Portland,   Maine 

Alice   Fearnley,   Fall   River,   Mass. 
'Harriet   Ferris,    Elkhart,   Ind. 

Dorothy    Jean    Finken,    Westfield,    N.    J. 
_^Anna  Christina   Finlayson,   Jamaica   Plains,  Mass. 

Louise  A.  Fischer,   Lexington,  Mass. 

Margaret    Fisher,    Morristown,    N.    Y. 
-Florence  Fitch,  S.  Windham,  Conn. 
,^-Katherine  Moore   Fitch,   St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Sarah   B.  Fletchall,  Northampton,   Mass. 

Doris  Grace  Fogg,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Ruth   Ford,   Auburn,   Maine 

Kathryn    Forgey,    Detroit,   Mich. 
-''Mary  Emma  Foss,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Matilda    Franks,    Lawrence,    Mass. 
^-Dorothy   M.   Frazer,   Lemoyne,   Pa. 

Olive   M.  French,   Willimantic,   Conn. 

Helen  T.  Frost,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Sadie   Frost,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Doris  Frances  Gardner,  West  Acton,  Mass. 

Geraldine   Garvey,   Waterbury,  Vermont 

Ruth  H.  Gilboy,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
^Florence  Louise  Ginzberg,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Barbara   Louise   Goodell,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Mary   Eleanor  Goodwin,   Melrose   Highlands,   Mass. 

Rosslyn    Gorney,    Brookline,   Mass. 

Winifred  M.  Goud,  Van  Buren,  Maine 

Jane   Eliza  Gray,   Wayne,   Pa. 

Louise    Ann    Greene,    Dorchester,    Mass. 

Jeanne   Greenlee   Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth   Griffith,    Downsville,   N.   Y. 

Eva   Grossman,    Honolulu,    Hawaii 

Muriel   Hagerthy,   Sedgwick,   Maine 

Barbara    Caroline    Hamelin,    Milo,    Maine 
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Cathryn    Hare,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Rosalind   E.  Harris,   Auburndale,   Mass. 

Annette  Harvey,   Newport,  R.  I. 

Helen  Mae  Hawes,   Skowhegan,   Maine 

Virginia   Lee   Hayes,   Newtonville,   Mass. 

Dorothy  Marcia  Hayward,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Helen  Mae  Head,  Sanford,  Maine 

Margaret   Evelyn  Heath,   Worcester.  Mass. 

Harriet    Hewins,    Worcester,    Mass. 

Lestra   Hibberd,    Richmond,   Ind. 

Henrietta    Hisgen,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Harriet  B.  Holt,  Florence,  S.  C. 

Helen  G.   Holt,   Hartford,   Conn. 

Helen   E.   Hooper,   Lockport,   N.  Y. 

Caroline  P.  Hopkins,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Lucile  K.  Hopson,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Eldene   E.   Horton,    Athol,   Mass. 

Ruth  E.  Houlihan,   Dorchester,  Mass. 

Eleanor  C.  Humphrey,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Thelma    Huntzinger,    Berwick,    Pa. 

Edith   Fiances   Hussey,   Bradford,   Mass. 

Sylvia   Huston,    Seal    Harbor,    Maine 

Leona   Jacobs,    Dayton,    Ohio 

Catherine   Jamison,    Peoria,    111. 

Phyllis   R.  Jensen,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Gertrude  A.  Jenss,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Joan  Pratt  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vivian  Johnson,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Helen  B.  Jones,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Gladys  H.  Judge,  Sherwood,  N.  Y. 

Janet  Kaufman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Eleanor  Keith,  Andover,  Mass. 

Bernice  Edna  Kent,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ruth    Kerns,    Fall    River,   Mass. 
--''Dorothy   Kierstead,   Spencer,   Mass. 

Adele   Varney   Kimballr  Lynn,   Mass. 

Kathryn    Kimble,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Marion  G.  Kingdon,   Auburn,   Mass. 

Julia   A.    Klingensmith,    Detroit,    Mich. 
-  Betty  Morrison  Knowles,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Elizabeth   E.   Knowles,   Eugene,   Oregon 

Marjorie  F.  Knowles,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Mary   Korper,   West  Hartford,   Conn. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Kowalewski,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Marjorie    B.   Kuehn,   Port  Jefferson,   N.   Y. 

Evelyn  M.  Ladd,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
.^- Julia  Lucretia   Larrabee,   Lawrence,   Mass. 

Ann  Josephine  Laughton,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
^y  Barbara   Elinor  Lawson,   Newport,   Vt. 

Eleanor  C.   Lee,   Everett,   Mass. 

Marion   E.  Leith,   Detroit,  Mich. 

Alice  L.  Light,  Liberty,   Maine 

Lucia  Lingham,   Lockport,   N.  Y. 

Miriam   E.   Lingley,   Worcester,   Mass. 

Clarice   E.  Liscomb,   Bar  Harbor,   Maine 

Mildred   L.   Lykins,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Betty    E.    Lyman,    New    Haven,    Conn. 


Madeline   F.   Lymburner,   Bar   Harbor,   Maine 

Nancy  Mackie,  Springfield,  111. 
.  Verta  Irene  MacLeod,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Louise  Magary,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Frances  W.  Mann,  Yarmouth ville,  Maine 

Mary  Elizabeth  Marshall,  Wilmette,  111. 

Margery  I.  Mathias,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Madoline  Mears,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Dorothy  B.  Merrick,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Adelaide  Frances  Miller,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
,  Gertrude   Mondelli,   Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Irene    Mooney,    Everett,    Mass. 
^Elsie   Moore,   Waltham,   Mass. 
^Jacqueline   Morrison,   Madison,   N.  J. 

Elsie   F.  Morse,  Danvers,   Mass. 
^Uula  Bennett  Morton,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Adelaide   Murken,   Glen   Ridge,   N.   J. 

Irene  Murray,   Bangor,   Maine 
^Mary   M.   McAvey,    Bangor,   Maine 

Mary  Eugenia  McConn,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Alice   McDonald,  Summit,   N.  J. 
^jS-wendolyn  McDonald,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Mary    McEvoy,    Wheelwright,    Mass. 

Ruth  McGovern,  Milton,  Mass. 

Katherine  McGuinness,   Dedham,   Mass. 

Marguerite    Mcllvain,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Sara   Louise   McKee,   New   Rochelle,   N.   Y. 

Eleanor  McKenney-,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Hilda  Mary  McLean,   Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Virginia   C.    Nailling,    Union   City,    Tenn. 

Margaret  Newman,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  D.  Noble,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Martha  L.  Nystrom,  Chicago,  111. 

Priscilla   Oby,   Canton,    Ohio 

Helen  Louise  Ohm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Sylvia  H.  Oppenheim,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
^.Charlotte  Oram,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Myra   F.   Page,   Somerville,   Mass. 

Katherine  E.   Paige,  Athol,   Mass. 

Elizabeth  L.  Palmer,  Groton,  Mass. 

June    Burrill    Pankhurst,    Toledo,    Ohio. 

Helen    Parker,    Faneuil,    Mass. 

Barbara  Peirce,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Marguerite    Picard,    Chihuahua,    Mexico 

Eleanor  L.  Pitcher,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
^Dorothy  W.  Plummer,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Mary  E.  Pope,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Barbara   Powers,   Peekskill,   N.  Y. 

Alice   D.   Pratt,   Toledo,   Ohio 
_^lary  D.  Pryor,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Gladys  E.  Purdy,  Detroit,  Mich. 
--Dorothy  L.  Putnam,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Adelaide    Reed,    Beaumont,    Texas 

Elizabeth    Reed,   Beaumont,   Texas 
/  Eleanor  Winslow   Rice,   Rockland,   Mass. 

Alice  M.   Richards,   Belvidere,  N.  J. 

Ruth    Emma    Richards,    Foxboro,    Mass. 
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^•""Natalie   Robbe,   Larchmont  Gardens,   N.   Y. 

Helen   Kitfleld   Roberts,  Manchester,   Mass. 

Marion  Agnes  Roberts,   Dover-Foxcroft,   Maine 
^-Leona   Mae   Robertson,    Hartford,   Conn. 
,^<Ruth   Rowbotham,   New  Orleans,  La. 

Margaret  M.    Rode,   Merrick,   L.  I.,   N.  Y. 

Claire   Elizabeth    Rourke,   Ashmont,   Mass. 
-Tlelene   Salzenstein,   Virginia,    111. 

Gladys  Samo,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
^Marjorie  F.  Schaller,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Mary   Schlegel,    Shaker    Heights,    Ohio 
^-Janet   Scott,   N.  Attleboro,   Mass. 

Eleanor   K.  Schrade,   Middletown,   N.  Y. 

Dorothy   Evelyn   Schwartz,    River  Forest,   111. 

Marjorie    Sears,    Winchester,    Mass. 
--Edith  Bessie  Shalit,  Springvale,  Maine 
^-Hester  Marie   Shaw,   W.   Somerville,   Mass. 

Dorothy   Marie   Siller,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

Mary  Eleanor  Simkins,   Steubenville,   Ohio 

Marion    Hussey    Simpson,    Portland,    Maine 

A.  Lucille   Smith,  Little   Falls,   N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Jane  Smith,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  M.  Smith,   Hadley,  Mass. 

Jeanette  Smith,   Rockland,  Maine 

Nan    Kelker    Spahr,    Dayton,    Ohio 

Jane  Stadler,   Westmount,  P.  Q. 
^Elizabeth   York   Stahl,   Berlin,   N.   H. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Jean  Minette  Starkey,  Ashtubula,  Ohio 
^-Vera   Studley,    Rockland,   Maine 
/Martha   Styron,   Columbus,    Ohio 

Mildred    Sullivan,    Quincy,    Mass. 

Esther  Marion   Sunderland,    Fall    River,   Mass. 

Helene  Swick,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Roberta  Tapley,   Portland,   Maine 

Alice    Rose   Taylor,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Jessie   Isabel   Taylor,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Marjorie  Taylor,   Lowell,  Mass. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Thomas,   Paris,  111. 
vi/ouise  Mayo  Thompson,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Julia  Charlotte  Tiffany,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
^Mary    Alice   Timmins,    Elkhart,    Ind. 
/Haru  Tokito,   Hakodate,  Japan 
^-Alice   L.  Tower,   Spencer,   Mass. 

Helen   Tracy,   Springfield,    Mass. 

Nettie   Mae   Tracy,   Worcester,   Mass. 

Helen  L.  Trout,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Barbara  Turner,   Portland,   Maine 

Ruth   Van  .Allen,    Akron,    Ohio 

Lois  Van   Riper,   Rutherford,   N.  J. 
/  Isabelle  Vignot,  Norwich,  Conn. 
^M.  Gertrude  Wagner,  Chicago,  111. 

Mildred   Walker,   Englewood,   N.  J. 

Margaret    Ward,    Springfield,    Mass. 
^Elizabeth  W.  Wells,   Haverhill,   Mass. 

Margaret   Wethern,   Eau   Claire,   Wis. 

Catherine  J.  Whiley,   Lancaster,  Ohio 

Natalie   Whitaker,   Newton   Highlands,   Mass. 

Jeanette  White,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Lorraine  E.  Whitley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maude   Williams,   New   Haven,   Conn. 
^Helena    Willson,    Wollaston,    Mass. 

Barbara   Wilson,    Fitchburg,    Mass. 

•Marjorie  Winslow,  Auburndale,   Mass. 

Margaret  A.   Woods,   Detroit,   Mich. 
^Catherine   Marie  Worrall,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Ma  r j  nri  e_-C*\r.tri  i  rli^-W-nr gn  pr~   ChTCKger— 111 . 

Florence    E.   Zacharias,   New    Rochelle,   N.   Y. 
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Marjorie  Allen,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Gertrude    Barber,    West    Newton,    Mass. 
Natalie   Best,   Allston,   Mass. 
Marjorie  Bloom,   New   York,   N.  Y. 
Ruth   Bowden,   Swarthmore,   Pa. 
Dorothy   Candage,   Brighton,   Mass. 
Marion   Crosby,    Brighton,    Mass. 
Ruth   Crowell,   Watertown,   Mass. 
Sylvia  E.   Denning,   Springfield,   Mass. 
Juanita    Dudley,    Old    Saybrook,    Conn. 
Naomi  Ekdahl,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Emilie   Farnsworth,   Ashland,   Mass. 
Adelaide   L.   Greene,   Boston,  Mass. 
Barbara   Griswold,   Windsor,   Conn. 
Eileen   Maud    Hancock,    Wellesley,   Mass. 
Alice   B.   Harden,   Newark,   N.  J. 
Alice  M.  Hardy,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Elinor    Harris,    Auburndale,    Mass. 
Evelyn   E.   Hart,    Unionville,   Conn. 
Barbara   Heath,   Auburndale,   Mass. 
Marjean  Himelhoch,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jack   Josephine    Burrell,    Glendale,    Ariz. 
Olga   Maria   Johnson,   New   Bedford,   Mass. 
Frances  S.   Knight,   Derby,  Maine 
Jean  W.  Knight,  Manati,  P.  R. 
Marion   Knights,   Wellesley,   Mass. 
Virginia    Langshaw,    Phila.,    Pa. 
Barbara  Elise  Martin,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Wilda   Mottley,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Phyllis   Newsom,   Lynn,  Mass. 
Ruth  Pigeon,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Edith   Roche,   Cambridge,   Mass. 
Bertha   B.    Root,    Winthrop,    Mass. 
Silvina  Maria  Ros,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Katherine  E.  Roy,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Eleanor  Saxie,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Madeleine   Shepherd,   Lowell,   Mass. 
Priscilla   R.  Soule,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Barbara    Thompson,    Middleboro,    Mass. 
Mona  Towle,  Marion,  Mass. 
Rachel  Thurber,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Dorothy   Trask,    Bar    Mills,    Maine 
Willa   Van   Petten,   Cuba 
Jane  E.  Walker,  Waban,  Mass. 
Mary  E.  Walton,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Priscilla    Winslow,    Auburndale,    Mass. 
Barbara   Warland,   Canton,   Mass. 
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keep  a  record  of  any  Lasell  girls,  within  or 
without  our  club  membership,  who  may  have 
died  during  the  year,  and  to  send  to  such  be- 
reaved families  a  message  of  sympathy  from 
the  Club. 

Susan  Hallock  Couch,  1886-1888,  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  such  Honor  Roll  Com- 
mittee, by  vote  of  the  club,  with  power  to 
select  her  own  committee. 

Mention  was  made,  in  this  connection,  of 
the  death  of  Kate  Colony  Frye,  1886-1888, 
and  Dorothy  Moore  Olive,  '22. 

The  club  voted  to  retain  the  first  Saturday 
in  October  as  the  date  for  our  next  regular 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Winslow,  in  her  smiling,  kindly  way, 
then  addressed  us,  bringing  cordial  greetings 
from  Lasell.  She  told  us  of  the  changes 
within  and  without  the  various  buildings  of 
Lasell,  but  assured  us  that  in  spite  of  these 
changes,  Lasell  was  still  the  Lasell  we  knew 
and  loved  so  dearly,  that  even  the  Charles 
River  followed  the  same  course,  and  girls  of 
today,  like  those  of  yesterday,  entering  the 
French  Class  Room,  still  ask  of  the  girls  just 
finishing  that  class,  that  time  worn  question, 
"How  is  she  feeling  today?" — while  Miss 
Witherbee  still  demands  the  self-same  margin 
on  English  compositions  as  in  our  day.  We 
were  glad  to  hear  that  Lasell  has  twenty-one 
Connecticut  girls  this  year. 

Dr.  Winslow  also  brought  us  kindly  greet- 
ings from  Lasell  where  represented  this  year 
are  twenty-two  states,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Japan  and  other  countries,  making  'a  total 
registration  of  343,  including  the  Junior  and 
Senior  schools.  Dr.  Winslow  mentioned  the 
various  changes  in  the  faculty,  the  loss  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Dunham  and  Miss  Ellett  and 
the  return  of  Miss  Irwin.  He  also  told  us  of 
the  strong  music  department  and  secretarial 
department,  and  the  plan  to  have  the  Glee  Club 
Concert  in  Jordan  Hall  this  year.  He  thanked 
the  club  for  its  contribution  of  $135.00  towards 
the  endowment  fund  which,  seven  years  ago, 
amounted  to  only  $1,500,  while  today  it  is 
somewhat  over  $54,000.    We  were  also  pleased 


to  hear  that  we  might  expect  to  receive  a  new 
list  of  graduates  which  it  is  planned  to  publish 
this  fall. 

Following  a  vote  to  send  Dr.  Bragdon  a 
telegram  of  greeting,  we  reluctantly  took  our 
leave  from  the  dining  room  so  cheerful  with 
garden  flowers,  sunshine,  and  Lasell  Blue  and 
White. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  Secy. 

During  the  meeting  the  secretary  read  a  list 
and  asked  that  the  Leaves  publish  the  same 
with  the  suggestion  that  any  information  con- 
cerning these  girls  would  be  appreciated  for 
our  records  if  sent  to  her  at  22  Cambridge 
Street,   Manchester,   Conn.     The  list  follows : 

Mary   Lothrop   Fessenden    (Mrs.   Benjamin)    1890- 

1893    Stafford    Springs,    Conn. 
Helen  Ferry  Babcock   (Mrs.  H.  J.)   1908-1910  1207 

Edward  Street,  Lakewood,  Conn. 
Rebecca   Gowdy   Wickham    (Mrs.   T.   A.)    1906-08 

Highland  Court,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mary    Gaylord,     1876-1878     40    Academy     Street, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stella  Smith  Strong   (Mrs.  Jas.  P.)    1876-1877  222 

Sherman  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Clara  Maltby  Stevens,  1876-1877   (Mrs.  D.  S.)   420 

Center  Street,   Wallingford,   Conn. 
Emma    Bacon    Martin     (Mrs.    Joseph)     1875-1876 

220  Collins  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Emma   Robertson,   1912-1913  607  Second  Avenue, 

New    Haven,    Conn. 
Ruth  Downs,  1913-1914  2787  Main  Street,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Dorothea   Saunders,    1905-1906    125   Maple    Street, 

New   Haven,  Conn. 
Frances  Hartman  Newman,   1905-1906  211  Collins 

Street,   Hartford,  Conn. 
Jennie  Griffin,  1900-1903  1  Seymour  Street,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Dorothy  Gilbert,  19121913  87  Cottage  Street,  New 

Haven,   Conn. 

Those  present  were : 

Guy  M.  Winslow 

Clara  A.  Winslow 

Fanny   L.   MacKenzie,   1903-04 

Lillian  Grant,  '20 

Laura   R.   Comstock,   1891-1892 
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Grace  Holmes  Stiles,   1892-1893 
Charlotte    Lathrop   Cook,    1924-1925 
Bessie    Brainard   Schmadeke,    1896-1897 
Elsie    Reynolds,   '00 
Eva  C.   Robertson,   1903-1904 
Bertha  Hay  den  King,  '03 
Mary   Goodwin   Olmstead,    '03 
Emma  White   Welles,   1890-1893 
Bertha   W.    Russell,    1882-1883 
Jessie  W.  Hay  den,  1882-1885 
Grace   Conklin   Bevin,    1884-1885 
Susan   Hallock  Couch,   1886-1888 
Ruth   Talcott  Britton,   1891-1901 
Florence  Skinner  Anderson,   1913-1914 
Sarah    Hammond,    1914-1916 
Emily   Bissell  Swindells,   1896-1899 
Lois  Hammond,  1910-1913 
Ruth   K.  Merriam,   1894-1898 
Maebelle   Hamlin  Barby,   1915- 
Bessie   L.   Comstock,   1891-1893 
Helen   M.  Cornell,   1902-1903 
Grace    Purtill   Neville,    1907-1908 
Ruth   Turner   Gildersleeve,    1908-1909 
Elsie   L.   Bolles,   '04 
Lucy   Miller  Robotham,   1903-1904 
Gertrude   P.   Reynolds,   1888-1890 
Marion   Ordway  Corley,   '11 
Dorothy   F.   Merwin,   '23 
Grace    Warner    Strickland,    '21 
Harriette   P.  Case,  '22 
Helen  M.  Saunders,   '17 
Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,   '16 
Maude  Hayden  Keeney,  '16 
Freda   Griffin   Leining,   '20 
Edith  Abbott  Brace,   '19 
Laura    Hale   Gorton,   '16 
Anita   Hotchkiss  Scott,   '18 
Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  '18 
Madeline  Loomis  Caldwell,  1916-1918 
Marion  B.  Austin,  1920-1922 
Cornelia   M.   Hemingway,   '22 


Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  nearer  Lasell  and  are  now 
at  home  in  Manchester,  Conn.  Lillian  Grant, 
'20,  writes :  "Marion  is  now  my  nextdoor 
neighbor  and  I  am  anticipating  good  times  with 
her  in  the  future."  She  also  adds:  "I  received 
recently  a  nice  letter  from  Katherine  Rice 
Broock,  '20,  and  as  a  little  girl  said,  'I  was 
tickled  to  pieces  to  receive  it'."  She  quite 
properly  closes  her  message  by  calling  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  she  is  sending  her 
check  for  her  annual  subscription  to  the 
Leaves. 


During  these  opening  days  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  have  been  entertaining  Dr.  Winslow's 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Ordway,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  they  could  not  detain  her  for  a  longer 
visit. 

Miss  Anna  Eichhorn,  our  instructor  in  vio- 
lin, has  had  a  most  delightful  and  unusual 
summer  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  was  the 
guest  of  friends  in  Pasadena  and  while  there 
took  part  in  a  number  of  important  musicales. 
She  chanced  to  be  in  Pasadena  during  the 
summer  session  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific 
and  gave  several  concerts  with  Allen  Bacon, 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  organ  depart- 
ment. One  of  the  many  pleasant  notices  said 
of  her:  "She  possesses  true  musicianship  and 
her  work  is  remarkable  for  its  interpretive 
grasp  and  tonal  loveliness.  She  is  indeed  a 
young  violinist  exceptionally  equipped." 

During  Miss  Potter's  summer  visit  in  Min- 
nesota she  for  the  first  time  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  Duluth  and  the  Iron  Range  and 
while  there  called  at  the  home  of  Susan  Stry- 
ker,  '10.  She  was  disappointed  to  find  Susan 
away  but  had  a  delightful  call  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stryker.  Susan  was  down  South  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  from  her  delight- 
ful retreat  she  wrote  later :  "You  ought  to 
come  to  this  region  some  time.  It  is  wonder- 
fully picturesque  especially  now  with  the  dog- 
wood and  laurel  in  bloom.  Our  entire  family 
expect  to  remain  here  during  the  winter."  She 
also  adds :  "Louise  Paisley,  '09,  seems  to  be 
in  the  thick  of  it  in  the  Near  East.  Her 
mother  is  planning  to  join  Louise  as  she  leaves 
her  missionary  quarters  for  a  while  in  order 
to  recover  her  health.  She  certainly  had  a 
most  exciting  time  caring  for  the  refugees 
especially  after  the  earthquake.  We  sent  our 
class  letter  on  to  Reva  Berman,  '10,  in  St. 
Louis  last  week.  All  of  the  1910  girls  seem 
busy  and  happy.  I  am  glad  Mildred  Snyder, 
'10,  did  not  suffer  on  account  of  the  flood  in 
Louisiana."  She  closes  with  best  wishes  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Witherbee  and 
Mrs.  MacDonald. 
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Also  in  Virginia,  Minnesota,  Miss  Potter 
came  unexpectedly  upon  Kitty  Ketola,  1924- 
1925.  Found  her  busy  in  her  father's  store 
acting  as  treasurer.  Her  father  facetiously  re- 
marked :  "Kitty  as  usual  is  busy  taking  all  the 
money  she  can  get."  She  finished  her  first 
year  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  last  year. 
Will  take  sophomore  training  this  year  and 
then  plans  to  go  to  Columbia  to  complete  her 
course  in  Journalism.  She  certainly  looked  the 
picture  of  health  and  was  enthusiastic  about 
her  chosen  profession. 

In  Minneapolis  Miss  Potter  called  on  or 
called  up  a  number  of  the  Lasell  girls  and 
found  all  away  save  Alleda  Burnett  Arneson, 
'12,  who  answered  over  the  telephone  that  she 
was  in  Minneapolis  simply  for  the  day  but 
would  stop  at  Miss  Potter's  home  in  the  morn- 
ing on  her  way  back  to  the  lake,  staying  just 
long  enough  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  see 
her  two  "darling"  boys.  Unfortunately  her 
plan  was  interrupted  and  she  failed  to  see  her 
or  her  children.  The  one  old  Lasell  girl  with 
whom  she  had  a  delightfully  satisfactory  visit 
was  her  hostess-niece,  Mary  Potter  McConn, 
'05.  Between  times  Mary  was  busy  making 
ready  for  school  her  two  older  daughters, 
Louise,  now  a  sophomore  at  N.  W.  U.,  and 
Mary,  a  junior  at  Lasell. 

Marion  Joslin  Qppenheimer,  '12,  was  away 
from  home  and  strangely  enough  our  Dean 
had  not  long  returned  to  Lasell  when  Marion 
called  reporting  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
had  a  delightful  motor  trip  through  Canada 
and  were  on  their  way  home. 

Among  the  old  girls  who  have  returned  to 
pay  their  respects  to  their  Alma  Mater  this  fall 
were  Jean  Field,  '22,  and  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22,  Ellice  Black,  '27,  Gertrude 
Beck,  '27,  and  Helen  White,  '27,  who  actually 
made  a  real  visit,  staying  over  the  week  end. 
Helen  Lesh  Zerfas,  '17,  and  Bernice  Reagan, 
'17,  came  together.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Sisson,  mother 
of  four  of  our  former  Lasell  girls,  was  kind 
enough  to  find  her  way  alone  back  to  her 
daughters'  Alma  Mater  and  we  were  delighted 
to  welcome  her.    Reba  Foster,  '26,  and  Pauline 


Le  Claire,  '27,  dashed  in  and  out.  Reba  was 
on  her  way  home  but  Pauline  en  route  to  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  Lasell  greatly 
appreciates  the  loyal  home-coming  of  these 
former  students. 

Mabel  Esther  Rawlings,  '22,  is  on  the  for- 
ward move.  One  of  the  invitations  received 
too  late  for  our  June  number  came  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  announcing  her  graduation 
from  the  Memorial  Training  School  for 
Nurses  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Sophia  Morgen- 
thaler  and  her  sister,  Miss  Rose,  formerly  in 
Lasell's  faculty,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of 
the  grave  accident  which  came  to  them  early 
in  September.  While  the  guests  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  they  were  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident and  for  a  number  of  weeks  confined  to 
the  Lewiston  hospital  in  Maine.  We  are  happy 
to  report  that  they  have  sufficiently  recovered 
to  start  on  their  journey  southward,  and  are 
now  at  home  at  Daytona,  Florida. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  World  Faith 
and  Order  Conference  at  Lausanne  this  sum- 
mer was  Professor  Eliza  H.  Kendrick  of 
Wellesley,  formerly  of  Lasell's  faculty. 

One  of  the  summer  church  calendars  which 
came  to  Lasell  from  Wells,  Maine,  announces 
Miss  Roma  Weymouth,  '20,  as  assistant  pastor 
of  the  church.  We  also  learned  that  next  fall 
our  former  schoolmate  will  go  to  Africa  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board.  Our  lov- 
ing good  wishes  go  with  this  assistant  pastor. 

A  special  notice  of  the  wedding  of  Doris 
Katherine  Lougee,  '24,  to  Mr.  Sheldon  Page 
Dow  has  been  received  by  our  Principal.  The 
wedding  occurred  August  2  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dow  will  make  their  home  at  123  Mechanic 
Street,  Lakeport,  N.  H.  Our  loving  congratu- 
lations to  our  former  school-mate  and  her  hus- 
band. 

One  of  the  unexpected  and  pleasant  calls 
received  during  August  was  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  and  Maurine  Moore  Allen,  1919- 
1920.  We  could  not  see  that  time  had  changed 
at  all  our  Maurine  of  old.  She  was  as  full  of 
enthusiasm   as   in  the   school   days.     Told  us 
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many  pleasant  things  about  Kay  Moore,  '26, 
and  her  mother,  for  they  had  spent  the  summer 
with  her  in  Europe. 

Esther  McCory,  1910-1911,  was  kind 
enough  to  make  a  detour  in  favor  of  Lasell. 
We  appreciated  her  call. 

Brenda  M.  Copeland,  '24,  is  now  a  full- 
fledged  business  woman.  An  interesting  an- 
nouncement came  into  the  personal  editor's 
hands  this  fall  from  the  Paine  Furniture  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  declaring  that  Brenda  is  now 
a  member  of  the  selling  staff  of  this  fine  busi- 
ness house.    Congratulations,  Brenda ! 

The  following  newspaper  notice  was  received 
from  Miss  Packard,  '83,  recently.  "The  late 
Miss  Alice  M.  House,  '83,  of  Cincinnati  has 
willed  $15,000  to  the  Woman's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom." 

Alice  House  was  a  classmate  of  Miss  Pack- 
ard and  was  evidently  a  woman  in  touch  with 
the  progressive  movements  for  the  advance  of 
women. 

During  the  summer  Lasell  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  call  from  Carol  Case  Dennison,  '99, 
who  brought  with  her  her  husband  and  two 
dear  little  sons. 

Harriet  Morris  Kenney,  '18,  and  Bernice 
Helen  Reagan,  '17,  were  here  in  October.  We 
only  regretted  that  Harriet  did  not  bring  along 
with  her  her  charming  little  daughter. 

A  letter  from  Mariesta  Howland,  '26,  is  al- 
ways interesting  but  this  one  especially  so  on 
account  of  the  pleasant  news  which  she  tells 
concerning  former  schoolmates.  "Anita  Kra- 
kauer,  '26,"  she  writes,  "is  again  to  teach  school 
in  Mexico.  Madeline  Roth  White,  '26,  writes 
that  she  and  Herb  have  an  adorable  little  home 
furnished  with  'bits'  from  all  over  the  world. 
Nadine  Strong  James,  '26,  will  soon  re-visit 
Boston.  Marta  Aspegren,  '27,  is  recovering 
and  at  this  date  we  can  add  has  fully  recovered 
from  typhoid  which  she  contracted  in  Sweden 
during  her  visit  in  that  far-away  land  where 
her  father  and  mother  joined  her.  Babs  Aspe- 
gren Philipson,  1925-1926,  is  now  a  proud 
mother.  Charlotte  Russell,  '26,  is  a  student  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design."     And  we 


add  a  word  concerning  Mariesta  herself.  She 
writes  :  "Miss  Witherbee  tells  me  that  you  have 
both  a  very  full  and  a  very  pleasant  school  this 
fall.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  sure  that  you  still 
nourish  a  warm  spot  in  your  heart  for  '26. 

"I'm  as  happy  and  busy  as  can  be  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  the  head  of  Hale,  Cush- 
man  &  Flint,  a  new  publishing  house  in  the 
Statler  Building,  Boston.  I  am  among  my  be- 
loved books  (had  to  comment  on  sixty-seven 
yesterday)  and  read  manuscripts,  interview 
authors  and  write  letters  of  rejection.  I  have 
an  inspiring  view  of  Boston  Common  and  the 
spires  of  Cambridge  from  my  window,  my  own 
beautiful  walnut  desk,  noiseless  typewriter  and 
personal  'phone.  And  Oriental  rugs  and  Medici 
prints  to  revel  in !  I  have  a  Titian  on  my  own 
wall,  and  a  Tintoretto  opposite  that  would  de- 
light your  heart !  It  is  not  at  all  like  an  office ; 
my  employer  even  threatens  to  serve  tea  like 
the  English!  They  are  three  delightful  Har- 
vard men,  realizing  their  dream  of  producing 
books  together,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  work 
with  them.  If  I  do  not  write  an  'obra  mae- 
stra'  here,  'twill  be  my  fault!" 

In  her  note  of  appreciation  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  for  the  baby  book  Alice  Dick  Crites, 
'24,  writes :  "Of  course  we  think  Junior  is 
just  perfect  and  are  proud  of  him.  It  will  be 
so  nice  to  keep  his  records  especially  in  a 
Lasell  book."  Alice  closes  with  the  glad  as- 
surance that  she  hopes  to  return  to  Lasell 
sometime  this  year. 

Alice  Nydegger,  1925-1927,  sent  to  us  a  mes- 
sage from  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  "While  visit- 
ing the  lovely  cathedral  of  York,  England,  we 
met  Miss  Stearns  and  four  Lasell  girls.  Think 
that  the  Scottish  highlands  seem  quite  like  the 
White  Mountains."  We  appreciate  even  a  line 
from  girls  written  during  their  busy  summer 
journeys. 

Those  of  us  who  remained  at  Lasell  this 
summer  were  frequently  rejoiced  by  receiving 
messages  from  Mrs.  Hooker,  head  of  the 
Lasell  party,  and  the  girls  themselves.  From 
all  reports  we  gather  that  their  experience  was 
an  exceptionally  happy  and  delightful  one. 
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One  of  the  Maine  papers  contained  recently 
a  fine  portrait  of  Cynthia  Madalyn  Patten,  '27, 
and  paid  tribute  to  her  scholarship  while  at 
Lasell  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  received 
a  medal  for  all-around  excellence  in  athletics, 
was  cited  as  the  best  needlewoman  and  bread 
maker  in  the  school.  Madalyn  is  now  with  a 
number  of  Lasell  girls  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
New  Hampshire  State  College. 
/  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Frances  M. 
Robinson,  1852-1856,  and  an  encouraging  word 
from  our  Mrs.  McDonald,  Lasell  has  received 
a  valuable  souvenir  of  ye  olden  times  in  the 
shape  of  a  class  pin  owned  by  Clara  Robinson 
Wadleigh,  '61.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  gift 
and  the  loyal  interest  of  these  splendid  "old 
girls"  in  their  Alma  Mater.     ^ 

Among  the  commencement  invitations  for 
last  June  came  a  very  elaborate  one  from 
Wheaton  College  sent  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow  by  Mary  Agnes  Bishop,  '22,  one  of 
Lasell's  former  students.  We  rejoice  with  her 
in  the  completion  of  her  work  at  this  fine, 
neighboring  college  and  wish  her  godspeed  in 
her  service  during  the  coming  years. 

The  seminary  had  the  privilege  during  July 
of  entertaining  Margaret  Cook  McCormack, 
1884-1885.  Margaret  was  married  in  1912  to 
Mr.  Edward  Franklin  McCormack  and  her 
home  at  present  is  in  San  Diego. 

Jane  Martin,  1926-27,  surprised  us  recently 
by  running  in  for  a  few  moments  and  telling 
us  of  her  splendid  success  in  the  business 
world.  She  is  now  assisting  her  father  and 
evidently  a  success,  because  she  told  us  in  con- 
fidence that  her  salary  was  paid  in  full  during 
these  days  off.  She  spoke  of  a  delightful 
houseparty  held  during  the  past  summer  by 
Lois  Bryant,  '25.  Among  the  other  guests 
were  Christine  Chamberlin,  '25,  and  Edna 
Hart,  '25.  Edna  and  Lois  have  returned  to 
Russell  Sage  College  at  Troy  and  will  soon 
be  graduated. 

Connie  Colton  Avery,  '23,  has  made  us  twice 
glad  recently  by  two  little  visits.  We  only 
wish  we  could  have  persuaded  her  to  remain 
for  a  longer  season. 


Helen  Waltz,  '27,  Alice  Crawford,  '27,  and 
Minnie  Remick,  '27,  came  together  and  we  had 
only  time  for  a  greeting,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  their  present  school  work. 

It  seemed  perfectly  natural  for  Claire 
Haines,  '27,  and  "Bee"  Senter,  '27,  to  return 
together  to  Lasell.  Their  coming  provoked  all 
sorts  of  enthusiasm  on  the  parts  of  the  old 
girls. 

Anna  Conant,  '09,  was  our  guest  at  dinner 
recently.  In  the  spring  her  dear  mother  passed 
away  and  Anna  is  not  anticipating  going  on 
with  her  profession,  nursing,  for  the  present, 
but  is  entertaining  a  beautiful  plan  to  make 
a  home  for  herself  and  some  needy  children 
somewhere  in  the  country.  Many  have  not  the 
means  of  carrying  out  this  beautiful  plan  and 
many  who  have  the  means  do  not  plan  as  un- 
selfishly as  does  this  former  student.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  her  dream  will  materialize.  Her 
former  friends  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Anna  gave  her  services  to  the  Boston  Floating 
Hospital  the  last  summer  of  its  existence. 

In  these  early  fall  days  our  Helen  Carter 
Marcy,  '06,  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  away  of  her  dear  mother. 

Helen  Lesh  Zerfas,  '17,  with  her  little  son 
and  parents  spent  the  summer  at  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  but  during  these  early  fall  days 
the  father  was  taken  suddenly  to  the  Deacon- 
ess Hospital  and  after  a  few  weeks  passed 
away. 

Lasell  girls  of  recent  days  received  a  great 
shock  in  learning  of  the  sudden  death  of  Bar- 
bara Pinkham,  '24. 

Cornelia  Stone,  TO,  also  is  sorrowing  over 
the  passing  away  of  her  dear  mother  in  June 
last. 

Lasell  extends  her  deepest  sympathy  to  these 
bereaved  friends. 

Our  Miss  Ellett  sends  an  enthusiastic  mes- 
sage to  Marjorie  Blair,  '28,  from  Nice,  France. 
She  wrote  en  route  to  her  new  school  duties  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

Mrs.  Towne  has  recently  sent  an  interesting 
letter  describing  their  busy  life  in  the  educa- 
tional circles  in  Providence  and  tells  of  a  recent 
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week  end  visit  from  Miss  Dimitroff  who  is 
now  on  the  faculty  of  the  Providence  High 
School. 

During  the  summer  Miss  Potter  received  a 
kind  letter  from  Esther  Blackstock,  1904-1906, 
speaking  of  her  work  in  behalf  of  the  young 
girls  of  India  and  also  telling  us  that  Anna 
Blackstock,  '06,  is  taking  a  sabbatical  year  in 
America  and  has  promised  to  visit  Lasell. 

Ruth  Hopkins',  '23,  report  of  the  midsum- 
mer reunion  of  the  Aroostook  County  Lasell 
Club  is  delightfully  informal  and  full  of  inter- 
esting personals.  "The  Lasell  club  of  Aroos- 
took County  met  on  Friday  afternoon,  July  29, 
at  Ann's  Tea  Room,  Perth,  N.  B.,  for  bridge 
tea.  Members  of  the  club  present  were :  Hope 
Richards,  1906-1907;  Elizabeth  Richards,  '16; 
Henrietta  Bishop  Holt,  1916-1917;  Mary  Hop- 
kins, '19;  Lois  Perry  Bowles,  '20;  Maxine 
Perry  Hall,  '22 ;  Agnes  Bishop,  '22 ;  Zylpha 
Ames,  1920-1921 ;  Ruth  Hopkins,  '23. 

"Visiting  Lasell  girls  present  were :  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  of  Boston,  Mercedes 
Rendell,  '23,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

"Lasell  Club  meetings  are  very  interesting 
because  one  gets  in  touch  with  so  many  people 
besides  the  members.  Miss  Alice  A.  Kimball, 
'98,  is  living  at  her  lovely  Elmbrook  Farm  and 
teaching  music  to  a  few  fortunate  pupils.  Hope 
Richards  is  secretary  for  her  father.  Elizabeth 
Richards  is  living  at  home.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs. 
Boyd  (Bernice  Stevens,  1916-1918)  and  Mrs. 
Pollard  (Marion  Owen,  T9)  all  have  attrac- 
tive children  to  keep  them  quite  busy.  Sarah 
Hopkins,  '19,  is  home  on  her  vacation  from 
Yale  Medical  School,  New  Haven,  where  she 
is  a  technician  in  the  anatomy  department. 
Mary  Hopkins,  '19,  has  been  spending  a  year 
at  home  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Bowles,  who 
has  been  living  in  Portland,  Maine,  has  come 
home  to  Fort  Fairfield  to  live.  She  and  her 
husband  are  building  a  new  house.  Mrs.  Hall 
is  very  proud  of  her  little  daughter,  Hilda,  a 
sweet  child. 

"Agnes  Bishop,  president  of  the  club  since 
1925,  conducted  a  business  meeting  for  the 
election  of  new  officers.  The  following  people 
are  now  in  office : 


President,  Lois  Perry  Bowles,  '20. 
Vice  President,  Mary  Hopkins,   '19. 
Secretary,  Ruth  Hopkins,  '23. 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  '16. 

"Agnes  Bishop  is  Chairman  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee. 

"On  Wednesday,  August  3,  some  of  the  girls 
in  the  Lasell  Club  and  guests  enjoyed  an  all 
day  trip  to  Portage  Lake,  Maine.  Lasell  girls 
present  were :  Henrietta  Bishop  Holt,  1916- 
1917;  Marian  Owen  Pollard,  '19;  Sarah  Hop- 
kins, '19;  Mary  Hopkins,  '19;  Agnes  Bishop, 
'22;  Zylpha  Ames,  1920-1921 ;  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22 ;  Mercedes  Rendell,  '23 ;  Ruth 
Hopkins,  '23. 

"Marie  Washburn  Higgins,  '22,  who  married 
Frank  L.  Higgins  of  Presque  Isle  three  months 
ago,  is  the  busy  housewife  at  her  husband's 
potato  farm.  They  have  forty  acres  of  pota- 
toes planted  this  year.  Agnes  Bishop  graduated 
in  June  from  Wheaton  College.  Zylpha  Ames 
is  home  for  her  vacation  from  teaching  school 
in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  Hope  Beane,  '25, 
is  abroad  for  the  summer.  Kathleen  A.  Simon- 
son,  '26,  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Russ  of  Caribou, 
Maine.  Clarice  Haines,  '27,  is  at  home  for  the 
summer. 

"Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  and  Mercedes 
Rendell  have  been  visiting  me  for  the  past  ten 
days.  After  spending  a  few  days  with  Phyllis 
in  Boston,  Mercedes  plans  to  visit  Dorothy 
Barnard,  '24,  in  Concord,  N.  H." 

The  personal  editor  sincerely  regrets  missing 
the  call  of  dear  Christine  Lalley  Sullivan,  '23, 
and  her  husband.  Please  come  back  again 
soon,  dear  "L.  W.  D." 

Among  the  new  girls  related  to  former  Lasell 
girls  are  listed :  Irene  Murray,  sister  of  Mar- 
garet Murray;  Lestra  Hibberd,  niece  of  Lestra 
Hibberd  Saxton,  and  Mary  McConn,  daughter 
of  Mary  Potter  McConn. 

That  was  a  real  visit  Frances  Robertson, 
1923-1927,  made  during  our  opening  days. 
She  brought  with  her  some  fascinating  snap- 
shots of  her  country  home  for  Fran  is  now  a 
real  farmer.  Between  times  she  has  painted 
some  charming  local  sketches.  We  wish  her 
success  in  her  unique  calling. 
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This  month  Helen  McNab,  '25,  and  her 
mother,  made  a  friendly  call  and  brought  good 
reports  of  Virginia  Amos,  '26,  Sara  Foster, 
'26,  and  Martha  Fish,  '25.  According  to  her 
mother's  testimony,  Helen  is  a  very  competent 
little  housekeeper  and  homemaker. 

Eleanor  Steele,  '25,  was  down  from  her 
lovely  mountain  home  in  St.  Johnsbury  for  a 
few  days,  visiting  in  our  neighborhood  and  as 
usual  this  loyal  alumna  paid  her  respects  to  her 
Alma  Mater  and  we  were  mighty  glad  to  see 
her. 

Dear  Betty  Van  Cleve,  '26,  is  meeting  her 
recent  sudden  bereavement  bravely.  She  and 
her  sister  are  carrying  on  their  father's  busi- 
ness. Betty  writes :  "My  shorthand  and  type- 
writing are  very  valuable  to  me  now."  She 
also  furnishes  this  interesting  Lasell  news 
item:  "Not  long  ago,  Peggy  Matthews,  '26, 
brought  Peggy  Wilding,  '26,  to  see  me.  Peggy 
Wilding  has  transferred  from  an  Art  School 
in  Boston  to  Pratt's  in  Brooklyn  where  she 
will  study  this  year.  From  all  accounts  the 
two  former  Lasell  roommates  expect  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  each  other.  Peggy  Matthews 
tells  me  she  is  going  to  study  commercial  work 
at  some  school  in  New  York  and  Betty  Smith 
is  taking  up  Dramatic  work  in  the  same  city." 
Betty  not  only  enclosed  a  two  dollar  check  for 
the  Leaves,  but  an  equally  generous  contribu- 
tion for  the  Missionary  Society  of  which  she 
was  president  and  whose  worthy  cause  she  has 
never  once  forgotten  in  the  years  since  her 
graduation. 

In  a  charming  note  to  our  personal  editor, 
Mildred  Knight,  '21,  announces  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Leslie  E.  Norwood.  Mr.  Nor- 
wood is  a  lawyer  and  is  Deputy  Clerk  of  Cum- 
berland County  Courts,  Me.  Among  the 
gracious  words  of  appreciation,  Mildred 
writes :  "Lasell  has  done  wonders  for  me  and 
I  love  it." 

Ruth  E.  Straight,  '17,  and  Helen  Howe, 
1915-1916,  came  together  to  Lasell  during  va- 
cation time.  Ruth  is  at  Mt.  Vernon  College, 
state  of  Washington,  a  full-fledged  instructor 
in    French   and    Spanish,    while    Helen   is    in 


charge  of  the  circulating  department  of  the 
Christian  Register  with  her  office  in  the  fine 
new  Unitarian  Building  on  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 

Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  came  to  the  Lasell  Cor- 
poration Meeting  this  fall  and  incidentally  we 
had  a  fine  visit  with  the  president  of  our  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association.  Susan  was  anticipating 
a  visit  from  Amy  Tuthill  Smith,  '18,  whose 
husband  is  no  longer  in  the  faculty  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  but  is 
now  located  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  contains  a  picture  of  Nellie  Wong, 
1916-1917,  with  this  statement:  "Nellie  Wong 
captures  honors  with  a  symphony  in  shrimps." 
This  former  Lasell  girl  who  is  always  surpris- 
ing us  recently  presented  to  the  New  York  Ex- 
position an  original  recipe  for  shrimp  sticks. 
We  are  indebted  to  Hazel  Brady,  '17,  for  this 
interesting  item. 

In  a  letter  received  recently  by  Miss  Black- 
stock  from  Miss  Nice,  former  instructor  in  our 
home  economics  department,  she  writes  from 
Chicago:  "Here  I  am,  and  I'm  the  busiest 
woman  on  earth.  Such  a  change  from  my  life 
at  Lasell.  I  am  taking  just  one  course  but  am 
getting  in  my  field  work  this  quarter.  I  guess 
I  am  pretty  lucky  because  they  refuse  to  give 
a  lot  of  people  field  work  who  have  had  more 
courses  than  I  have  had.  I  feel  like  a  regular 
social  worker.  Such  things  as  I  have  to  do, 
dictate  letters  to  all  kinds  of  people.  Such  a 
business.  I  travel  all  over  the  city  investigating 
cases.  I  do  get  into  some  awful  looking  places, 
but  it  is  all  very  interesting."  Our  best  wishes 
follow  Miss  Nice  in  her  new  field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne  were  recent  guests  at 
Woodland  and  made  a  tour  of  the  campus. 
They  are  enjoying  their  work  more  than  ever 
and  are  especially  interested  in  the  new  field 
which  their  son  is  filling.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  professors  at  his  old  college,  Amherst. 
Their  visit  was  a  hasty  one  but  they  promised 
to  return  later. 

Lasell  was  shocked  recently  to  learn  of  the 
great  bereavement   which   had   come  to   Miss 
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Edith  Collins,  former  head  of  our  Mathematics 
Department.  Her  sister,  Miss  Nancy,  who  was 
her  close  companion,  left  their  apartment  in 
New  York  to  do  an  errand  and  was  suddenly 
struck  by  an  automobile  and  instantly  killed. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  be- 
reaved sister. 

Lenette  Rogers,  '17,  latest  communication 
to  our  principal  is  of  unusual  interest.  She 
writes :  "I  am  back  again,  at  last,  in  this  coun- 
try and  it  seems  very  good  to  be  here  although 
even  now  I  am  planning  my  next  trip  abroad! 
Nan  Stronach,  '18,  went  over  in  June  and  we 
had  a  jolly  two  months  together  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

"My  family  have  made  Woods  Hole  their 
summer  home  now  so  that  I  went  directly 
there  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  office 
vacant  in  the  Botany  Building  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory.  It  wasn't  too  easy  to 
work  with  a  new  house  to  settle,  but  I  did  do 
a  little  research.  I  have  had  to  stop  my  work 
in  fertilization  for  the  moment  and  go  to  in- 
vestigating spermatogenesis,  which  is  annoy- 
ing but  nevertheless  profitable.  I  hope  to  get 
out  a  paper  on  it  this  year  or  next. 

"Just  now  I  am  back  at  my  Alma  Mater, 
Mount  Holyoke,  taking  the  classes  of  my  for- 
mer Botany  Professor,  Miss  Starr,  who's  now 
ill.  I  have  two  advanced  classes  and  one  sec- 
tion in  elementary  Botany  and  find  my  time 
rather  well  filled.  It  is  glorious  country,  in 
this  Connecticut  valley,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
be  in  it  again. 

"All  this  is  more  or  less  interesting,  perhaps, 
but  the  climax  of  my  good  fortune  comes  in 
the  fact  that  I  am  announcing  my  engagement 
to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Atkinson,  professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  at  Amherst  College." 

Lenette  closes  with  best  wishes  and  greet- 
ings to  our  principal  and  his  family  and  the 
hope  of  a  visit  soon  to  the  school. 

Dear  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  as  usual 
furnishes  us  with  some  most  interesting  news 
items.  From  Geraldine  Wilder,  '24,  she  has 
received  cordial  greetings  accompanied  by  her 
annual  Alumnae  dues.     Frances  Hall,  '26,  in 


her  letter  containing  membership  dues  writes 
Mrs.  Cushing :  "I  know  that  every  Lasell  girl 
appreciates  the  splendid  work  you  have  done 
and  are  doing  for  our  Alma  Mater  and  we 
wish  to  co-operate  with  you  in  every  way." 
This  year  Frances  is  attending  the  Yale  School 
of  Music  and  is  working  for  a  degree.  Dorothy 
Hale,  '26,  is  certainly  another  one  of  Mrs. 
Cushing's  most  energetic  and  efficient  little 
aides-de-camp.  She  has  succeeded,  as  they  say 
out  West,  in  "rounding  up"  a  number  of  girls 
who  had  not  paid  their  annual  alumnae  dues 
for  the  old  reason — they  had  forgotten.  This 
sub-treasurer  has  had  a  happy  summer  in  camp 
and  by  this  time  is  well  started  on  her  musical 
career.     Blessings  on  these  faithful  Lasellites. 

Dr.  John  Ray  Newcomb,  husband  of  Mary 
L.  Masters,  '07,  called  in  the  summer  and  had 
with  him  his  movie  picture  camera.  He  wished 
to  take  a  number  of  pictures  of  Bragdon,  Car- 
ter and  Clark  and  grounds  as  a  surprise  for 
his  wife.  Mr.  Newcomb  was  indeed  a  wel- 
come visitor. 

The  personal  editor  regrets  the  delay  in  pub- 
lishing the  notice  of  the  passing  away  of  Mrs. 
James  A.  Frye  (Kate  Colony,  1886-1888), 
which  occurred  in  February,  but  the  sad  tid- 
ings have  just  been  received  at  Lasell.  Con- 
cerning this  beloved  former  student,  one  of 
her  Lasell  school  friends,  Susan  Hallock 
Couch,  1886-1888,  writes:  "In  all  the  years 
since  our  school  days  Kitty  has  kept  up  her 
friendship,  never  failing  to  send  a  card  at 
Christmas  time  to  the  old  girls  of  our  little 
crowd.  She  was  a  lovable  and  most  amusing 
person.  To  an  outsider  she  might  have  seemed 
to  lack  seriousness,  but  underneath  was  a  strong 
character."  Mrs.  Frye  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  Garden  Club,  Mayflower,  Founders  and 
Patriotic  D.  A.  R.,  Woman's  Club  in  her  own 
city,  Keene,  N.  H.  Lasell  extends  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  bereaved  relatives  and  friends. 

Lois  Nichols  Arnold,  '18,  called  recently, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  little  daughter  and 
three  months  old  son.  We  asked  this  dear 
specimen  of  babyhood  if  he  had  come  to  see 
the  Lasell  girls.     He  smiled  at  our  question 
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and  we  at  once  put  him  on  the  approved  list 
of  callers  for  1945.  Lois  was  the  picture  of 
health  and  happiness.  Was  here  primarily  to 
talk  over  plans  for  her  class  reunion  at  Com- 
mencement time.  We  prophesy  a  big  success 
for  1918's  tenth  reunion. 

A  fine  report  is  this  our  principal  received 
from  Frances  Allen  Swinton,  '99,  from  Car- 
rington,  North  Dakota.  "I  am  the  proud 
mother  of  seven  children.  Edith,  the  oldest, 
is  at  present  in  charge  of  an  Applied  Arts  De- 
partment in  a  store  in  Fargo.  Mae  is  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota — a  sophomore. 
Billie  is  a  junior  in  high  school,  and  Jean, 
Allen,  Frances  and  Bobby  are  still  in  the 
grades." 

Lasell  has  been  greatly  saddened  lately  to 
learn  of  the  passing  away  of  Dr.  Augusta  M. 
Keim,  mother  of  our  Molly  Keim  '27,  She 
had  been  an  invalid  for  some  time.  Dr.  Keim 
was  very  much  identified  with  the  medical  life 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  She  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Association  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Smith  Col- 
lege and  received  her  doctor's  degree  from  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Our  tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to  our 
former  schoolmate  and  her  father,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Keim. 

A  letter  was  recently  received  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  from  Dorothea  Brown,  '25.  Dorothea 
writes :  "A  new  year  at  Lasell  has  begun  and 
the  class  of  '28  is  in  progress.  I  wish  I  could 
turn  back  the  calendar  three  years  and  that  I 
were  just  entering  again.  However,  I  have 
used  my  knowledge  gained  at  Lasell  advan- 
tageously and  for  the  past  two  years  have  been 
faithfully  attending  to  my  duties  as  private 
secretary  to  the  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Branch  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  make  use  of 
my  Spanish  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living,,  but 
I  do  enjoy  conversing  with  Spanish  people 
whom  I  meet. 

"I  believe  the  best  wav  to  hear  about  Lasell 


is  to  subscribe  for  the  Leaves.     I  am  enclos- 
ing a  check  for  $2.00. 

"We  motored  to  Ottawa  and  Montreal  this 
summer,  then  coming  down  through  Vermont 
and  over  to  Boston,  but  it  was  a  flying  trip. 
We  didn't  have  time  to  stop  anywhere  for  any 
length  of  time ;  however,  we  did  go  through 
Auburndale  and  I  managed  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  dear  old  buildings  of  Lasell  Seminary.  I 
hope  to  get  back  again  for  Commencement  be- 
fore many  years  go  by. 

"Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Miss  Potter 
and  everyone  whom  I  knew  at  Lasell." 

The  following  interesting  announcements 
will  speak  for  themselves.  On  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  Mary  Barbara  Smeeman,  1926-1927, 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  William  Lee  Dolley, 
Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolley  are  now  at  home  to 
their  friends  at  287  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

The  marriage  of  Cornelia  Mallory  Heming- 
way, '22,  and  Mr.  Charles  Loomis  Killam  took 
place  on  Saturday,  October  22,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Starr  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Sylvia  Comfort, 
'24,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Belton  Werts  on  Saturday, 
September  24,  at  Westfield,  New  York. 

Doris  Sellers  Schumaker,  '26,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Norman  Frederic  Walthers  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  1. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Sophie  Bachman  Mayer,  '08,  to 
Mr.  Philip  S.  March  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Marshall  Colton  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Carolyn 
Stults,  '23,  to  Mr.  Paul  Livingston  Avery,  on 
Saturday,  September  17. 

The  marriage  of  Martha  Louise  Wemple, 
'27,  to  Mr.  George  Boyd  Lukens  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  September  6. 

On  September  14  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Maderia,  to  Mr.  Laurence  Carroll  Campbell 
took  place  at  Reading,  Pa.  They  are  now  at 
home  at  Barre,  Vt. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Herman  Roth  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Madeleine,  '26, 
to  Mr.  Herbert  B.  White  on  Wednesday,  June 
15,  at  the  American  Church  of  Paris,  Paris, 
France. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Helen  Trowbridge  Owen,  1925- 
1926,  to  Mr.  Viller  Clyde  on  Saturday,  July  9. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Redman  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Dor- 
othy Ethel,  '24,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Douglas  Finch, 
Jr.,  on  Tuesday,  October  25. 

Kathryne  Louise  Meurer,  '25,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  William  Biggart  Fischer  on 
Thursday,  November  10. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Elsie  May  Hughes,  '18,  and  Mr. 
James  Lees  Hilton,  Jr.,  on  September  24. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mackay  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter  Sarah  Harriet,  '26, 
to  Mr.  John  Hooper  Roblin  on  October  29. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tuttle  Birdsall  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Iverna 
Louise,  '22,  to  Mr.  James  Frederick  Biggin  on 
October  29. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Helen  Albertha  Hinshaw,  '23,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Farrell  Toohey  on  Saturday,  June 
25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toohey  are  now  at  home  to 
their  friends  at  3825  Campbell  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Flynn,  '27,  and  Mr.  Win- 
fred  Atherton  Witham  were  married  Aug- 
ust 17. 

On  June  22  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mir- 
iam Laura  Dailey,  '22,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Farman 
Taylor  at  Derby,  Vermont. 

On  Saturday,  July  23,  Frances  Wilda 
Rickey,  1924-1926,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
William  Edward  Heald,  2nd. 

Mrs.  Howard  Daniel  Seltzer  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mayno,  '22,  to  Mr. 
Norman  Everett  Richmond  on  Saturday, 
June  18. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Ryder  Linscott,  to  Dr.  Carl 
Ruder  on  Wednesday,  July  6.  Mrs.  Ruder  is 
the  daughter  of  Gertrude  Watson  Linscott,  '99. 


Bella  Evelyn  Jacobs,  1923-1924,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Irwin  Jerome  Harris  on  Sunday, 
August  21,  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

On  July  14  Mary  Louise  Weymouth,  '22  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Ralph  Rogers  Thomp- 
son. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Grace  Deborah  Thayer,  '25,  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Theodore  Berkeley  on  Tuesday, 
August  2. 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  Agnes  Dale  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Robertson  on  Saturday,  July  2,  has 
been  announced.  Miss  Dale  was  formerly  a 
popular  teacher  in  the  Physical  Training  De- 
partment. 

Bonnie  Fraser  Orlady,  '23,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Horace  Percival  Hougen  on  Monday, 
October  3. 

Lasell  extends  to  these  happy  brides  and 
grooms  most  hearty  congratulations  and  god- 
speed. 

The  following  engagements  have  been  an- 
nounced :  Elizabeth  Batchelder  Gilbert,  1926- 
1927,  to  Mr.  Lester  Allen  Forsyth;  Minerva 
Lorraine  Damon,  '27,  to  Ensign  Joseph  Lud- 
wig;  Mary  Katharine  Knox,  '24,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wilson  McClaren;  Maria  Baxter,  1924- 
1925,  to  Franklin  Clyde  Bassett ;  Ruby  Russell 
Holabird,  '25,  to  Mr.  Raymond  Mortimer 
Keeler;  Doris  Ann  Wilde,  '23,  to  Mr.  Alban 
Judson  Lobdell,  Jr. ;  Carolyn  Charlotte  Vicary, 
'24,  to  Mr.  Harold  H.  Krider ;  Lenette  Rogers, 
'17,  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Atkinson;  Josephine  May 
Kenyon,  '22,  to  Mr.  David  Charles  Little. 

The  Personal  Editor  is  happy  to  again  record 
the  advent  of  future  Lasell  girls  and  the  births 
of  these  little  sons  to  former  Lasell  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  George  Maddigan 
(Lillian  Doane,  '21)  announce  the  arrival  of 
Caroline  Ellen  Maddigan  on  July  25. 

John  Varney  Whitten  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Whitten  (Vivian  Var- 
ney, '21)  on  August  26. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Weeks  (Marjorie 
Lowell,  '23)  announce  the  arrival  of  Janet 
Marjorie  on  June  24. 

A  dainty  card  announces  the  arrival  of  a 
little  daughter,  Nancy,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Ray  Collett  (Ethelle  Cleale,  '22)  on  Au- 
gust 15. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Coburn  (Marjorie 
Morrison,  '17)  are  happy  over  the  coming  of 
George  Raymond  Coburn,  whose  birthday  is 
September  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Osborne  (Theresa 
Thompson,  '22)  announce  the  arrival  of  Don- 
ald Thompson  Osborne  on  August  31. 

Walter  Wainwright  Crites,  Jr.,  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Crites 
(Alyce  C.  Dick,  '24)  on  August  10. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Frost  (Ruth  L.  Davis, 
'20)  announce  the  arrival  of  Frederic  Warren 
Frost,  Jr.,   on  April  8. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Burns  (Mary  Roxana 
Stark,  '18)  announce  the  arrival  of  a  daughter, 
Ida  Buffum  Burns,  on  July  14. 

George  Campbell  Lawrence  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Eliot  Lawrence 
(Mary  Eugenia  Swift,  1920-1922)  on  Septem- 
ber 27. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hegedorn  (Marie  Kolb, 
1914-1915)  announce  the  arrival  of  Bruce 
Charles  Hegedorn  on  October  25. 

A  Portland,  Maine,  daily  newspaper  of  Sep- 
tember 3  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Mildred 
Knight,  '21,  president  of  the  Portland-  Lasell 
Club,  and  publishes  the  following  account: 
"Miss  Mildred  A.  Knight,  '21,  of  South  Port- 
land was  elected  president  of  the  Portland 
Lasell  Club  at  the  annual  meeting  and  luncheon 
held  Friday  noon  at  1  o'clock  at  the  Eastland 
Hotel. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Miss  Lutie  Har- 
mon, 1900-1901,  of  Saco,  first  vice  president; 
Mrs.  William  Kimball  (Helen  Harriet  Chap- 
man, 1921-1922)  of  Woodfords,  second  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Jack  Williams  (Cassie  Lind- 
say 1919-1920),  secretary;  Miss  Louise  Stev- 
ens, '22,  treasurer ;  Miss  Marcia  Pinkham,  '27, 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dennie  Hutchins,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee;  and  Miss  Marjorie  Max- 
field,  '27,  chairman  of  the  social  committee. 

Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  principal  of  Lasell 
Seminary,   was  the   principal   speaker   of   the 


afternoon  and  told  of  the  work  of  the  school 
and  of  the  school  spirit. 

Mrs.  Winslow  also  spoke  to  the  girls  in  an 
informal  way  on  "News  From  Lasell."  Other 
speakers  were  Miss  Ruth  Emery  of  Sanford, 
a  teacher  at  Lasell  and  Mrs.  Blaine  S.  Viles 
(Ethel  Johnson,  '99),  who  told  of  what  Lasell 
had  meant  to  her. 

Mrs.  Gerald  C.  Clifford  (Flora  M.  Harri- 
son, 1915-1916)  presided  at  the  lucheon  and 
flowers  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Clifford  as 
retiring  president  and  to  Mrs.  Winslow. 

Two  special  guests  of  the  occasion  were 
Miss  Evelyn  R.  Moore  and  Miss  Sally  E. 
Moore. 

At  the  business  meeting  it  was  voted  to  send 
a  letter  of  regret  to  Miss  Potter,  Dean  of 
Lasell,  who  is  usually  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  luncheon. 

Miss  Mildred  Knight,  '21,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  assisted  by  Mrs. 
William  Kimball.  Mrs.  O.  E.  Haney  (Caro- 
line Lindsay,  '20)  was  chairman  of  the  nom- 
inating committee,  assisted  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Maxfield. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow 
Miss   Ruth    Emery- 
Alice    M.   Batcheldor,    1920-21;    1924-25 
Marjorie  Jagger  Ferguson,  '24 
Mrs.  Linwood  Cross 
Lutie  M.  Harmon,  1900-1901 
Lillian  C.  Morong,  1922-23 
A.  Louise   Stevens,   '22 
Florence   M.   Cragin,   1927- 
Laurestine   L.   Foster,    1921-1922 
Marion  B.  Lesher,  '21 
Eleanor   Kennedy,    '27 
Helen  S.   Rose 
Mildred   A.    Knight,    '21 
Marion  S.  White 

Flora   Harrison   Clifford,   1915-1916 
Edith   Shalit,    1926 
Helen    Head,    1926 
Evelyn  L.  Moore 
Sally   E.   Moore 
Caroline    Lindsay    Haney,   '20 
Cassie   Lindsay   Williams,   1919-1920 
Marjorie   Maxfield,   '27 
Ethel  Johnson  Viles,   '99 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Willing  and  Capable 

Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class    Rings                                        Class  Pins 

Medals                     Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

Tel.   West   Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 

AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2                               3-5                          6-7 

Orders   taken  for  Home   Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT                                                          WHIPPET 

SIXES                                                           FOURS— SIXES 

Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 

FIRESTONE                                                 TEXACO 
TIRES    AND    TUBES                      GAS,   OILS   AND  GREASES 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,   Greeting   Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Shampooing                                Marcel  Waving 

Facials                      French  Curling 
Manicuring                                    Finger  Waving 

AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Tel.  W.   N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment                         Water  Waving 
Nestle  Circulene                  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 
HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.    West    Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.   N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Ladies  and  Men's   Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN      ' 
DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn   St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,   Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.    2162   West    N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company  and  want   the  best 
Call  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR    EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 
May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engravers     Stationers     Printers 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  GOLF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSE 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMING 

CAMPNG  HIKING                              SKATING 

AND  ALL    OUTDOOR     SPORTS 

Gamp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


An   Exchange   of   Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE    WEST   NEWTON   2104  STUDIO   AT 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 

For  All  Degrees                        Sc 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec-     mM-l 

tive  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices        fS^A 

Glass   Orders,   Our   Specialty          I'M  B 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832          ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas  and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 

L.   J.    CAMPBELL 

MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 

FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 

White    and     Colored    Tissue    Papers 

Wrapping    Paper    and    Twine    for 

Holiday  Wrapping 

Compliments  of 
DANGELMAYERS' 

Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 

Sty?  (Slob? 

Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.     The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


BEEF 


PORK        LAMB 
POULTRY 


VEAL 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 

30  and  32  North   Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 


Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Christmas  Cards 

35  Choice  Cards  $1.00 

Engraving  Die    Stamping 

Fine   Stationery 

Brass  and  Leather  Novelties 


YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints  Varnishes  Enamels 


THORPft  Martin 


COMPANY 


STATIONERS 

66  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Colorite — Straw  Hat  Finish 


Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

903  Boylston  St. 
Ken.  4181—1182  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Radiola 


RADIO 

Atwater    Kent  Crosby 


AUTO    SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE    ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,     AND     YOUR     BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and    producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils— Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish — Fruits    and    Vegetables — 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7   Willow   St.,   Lynn,   Mass.— Breakers   2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
J                    BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine    to    Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8— Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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Compliments  of 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  . 


•  • 


Back  Bay  2480 


won  i'  >  r\i   on 


LA.SELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Suits 

Coats 

Skirts 

Sport  Clothes 

Hats 

Stockings 

Silk  Underwear 

Blouses 

Accessories 

Christmas   Gifts 

COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 


Capital     .... 
Surplus  and  Undivided 


$200,000.00 


Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member   Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 


The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  ™fr 


Street 
Near  Colonial  Theatre 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 


LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON    C.    BAILEY,    President 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


47-48   South   Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 


TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.  New.  No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 


Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  midwin- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 
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Beautiful  New  Patterns 


Staines  English  Inlaid 

LINOLEUM 

On  a  recent  trip,  our  foreign  buyer  selected  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  new  patterns — and  they  are  now 
here!  Staines  is  recognized  as  the  ''best  in  the 
world"  because  of  its  matchless  beauty — its  unfad- 
ing colors — its  durability. 

John  £L  Pray  &  Sons  Co, 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER,  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Frost- Adams  Co, 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 


27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

COHEN  BROS. 

TAILORS,   CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For    Reference   or   Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street         Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


$*  SIEGEL  S  $  * 

4t"  FOR  VALUE  ^f- 


SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


95   Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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6  LASELL  LEAVES 


"GOZINTA" 


WHAT  GOES  INTO  YOUR  HEAD 


and 


WHAT  GOES  INTO  YOUR  WARDROBE 

are  the  two  important  "gozintas"  of  College 
life.  Many  of  the  best-dressed  girls  at  La- 
sell  find  their  frocks  at  the 

COLLEGE  SHOP 

THIRD  FLOOR,  MAIN  STORE 


OUR  SHOPPING  COUNSELLOR  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  HELP  YOU  SHOP, 
OR  TO  DO  ERRANDS  FOR  YOU.  Call  her  at  Hancock  9000 


JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 


MENTION      THE      LEAVES 


PUPPY   LOVE 

"Love — bah!"  exploded  Tom  Pierson  dis- 
gustedly. Tom  was  only  sixteen  but  he  honest- 
ly considered  himself  far  superior,  both  phys- 
ically and  intellectually,  to  his  friends.  He 
was  a  man;  the  others  mere  infants  dreaming 
away  the  hours  by  staring  into  space  and 
planning  plans  of  sunken  rose  gardens  and 
shady  walks  for  the  girls  of  their  dreams. 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  love.  There  was 
when  King  Arthur  was  in  vogue,  but  now — 
no !  And  worst  of  all  puppy  love.  How  can 
people  fall  in  love  and  then  fall  out  again 
just  as  fast  as  they  fell  in?  Now,  honestly! 
You  can't  make  me  believe  any  bunk  like 
that !" 

"Why,  Tom,  you  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  be  in  love,"  said  Jack 
Howe,  Tom's  bosom  friend.  "Just  feature 
holding  her  hand  and  walking  home  with  her 
in  the  moonlight.  You  can't  understand  what 
a  marvelous  sensation  it  is  until  you  have 
had  it." 

"I  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love,"  re- 
iterated Tom,  and  walked  away  with  a  frown 
at  his  friend's  ignorance  or  innocence,  he  didn't 
know  which. 

About  a  week  after  this  explosion  on  Tom's 
part,  Jack  was  giving  a  party  in  honor  of  his 
cousin,  Martha.  As  Tom  was  the  only  boy 
in  the  crowd  who  had  no  girl,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  be  Martha's  partner.  With 
great  trepidation,  he  was  hurrying  madly  to 
get  to  Jack's  home  when  a  horrible  thought 
forced  its  way  into  his  head.  "Gee  whiz — 
what  if  she's  a  regular  pal !"  This  idea  slowed 
his  hurrying  feet,  but  he  was  already  in  front 
of  the  house.    With  weakening  knees  he  as- 


cended the  steps  and  tremblingly  rang  the 
doorbell. 

"Hello,  Tom.  How's  the  kid?"  Jack's 
merry  voice  restored  his  waning  confidence. 
"She's  a  wow!  Golden  hair,  baby  blue  eyes, 
rose-bud  mouth,  pink  and  white  skin — in  other 
words,  she's  a  baby  doll.  But  shje  hasn't 
come  downstairs  yet.    She  will  be  here  soon." 

As  Jack  led  him  unresistingly  into  the  house, 
Tom  saw  several  of  the  crowd  with  their 
girls.  They  were  all  absolutely  engrossed.  He 
sank  down  on  the  divan  and  was  attempting 
to  look  unconcerned  when  he  heard  a  lilting 
voice  behind  him  say,  "Jack,  dear,  is  this  the 
victim?  Poor  thing!  He  looks  so  woebegone! 
And  he  doesn't  like  girls.  Well,  well!  We 
shall  see." 

Turning  hastily  around,  Tom  gasped  with 
astonishment,  for  she  was  all  that  Jack  had 
said  and  more.  Her  sunkissed  curls  were  piled 
high  on  her  dainty  head,  her  big  blue  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  fun,  and  she  was  clad 
from  head  to  toe  in  pink.  Pink,  the  color 
fairies  are  dressed  in,  and  the  color  of 
Martha's  very  rosy  cheeks.  If  Tom  had  been 
a  bit  older,  he  might  have  realized  that  the 
beautiful  complexion  Jack  had  spoken  of 
could  be  purchased  in  any  drug  store  and  that 
the  rosebud  mouth  was  purely  the  result  of 
long  practice  with  a  lipstick.  But,  don't  for- 
get, Tom  was  only  sixteen  and  he  didn't  be- 
lieve in  love. 

"Oh,  you're  Tom  Pierson,  aren't  you?  Well, 
I'm  Marty  Starr,  Jack's  cousin.  You  mustn't 
call  me  'Miss,'  because  if  you  do  I'll  just  die 
of  embarrassment.  And  may  I  call  you 
Tommy  ?" 

Tommy's  heart  gave  a  great  jump  and 
settled  down  to  a  steady  thud-thud-thud.   Tom 
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didn't  realize  it  yet,  but  he  had   fallen,  and 
fallen  hard. 

"Er — er — uh — yes,  Miss — er — I  mean  Mar- 
ty.   Will  you  dance?" 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  sorry,  but  I'd  rather  sit  it  out. 
And  would  you  mind  if  we  went  outside  and 
sat  so  I  could  smoke?" 

"Oh,  no,  but  I've  no  cigarettes.  Jack'll  give 
me  some  no  doubt.   Wait  just  a  minute." 

Tom,  poor  Tom,  rushed  over  to  where  Jack 
was  teaching  his  own  girl  the  Black  Bottom. 

"Gimme  some  cigs !   And  make  it  snappy !" 

Jack  threw  the  pack  into  his  hands  and  he 
hurried  back  only  to  find  her  gone.  However, 
he  sensed  that  she  would  be  outside,  and  so 
he  strolled  out  on  the  porch.  There  she  sat 
in  the  hammock,  her  silver-shod  feet  just 
touching  the  floor.  He  sat  down  beside  her 
and  silence  reigned.    Then — 

"You're  awfully  nice,  Tommy.  And  I  think 
I'm  going  to  like  you  loads !" 

Tom,  his  poor  heart  just  pounding  and 
thumping,  murmured,  "You're  a  dear  girl, 
Miss — er — I  mean  Marty.  And  I  think — er — 
er — isn't  it  nice  weather  out  tonight?" 

She  laughed.  "As  if  I  couldn't  see  that  it 
is  nice  weather,  Tommy."  She  leaned  her  head 
back  so  as  to  see  the  moon,  and,  by  accident, 
it  leaned  against  Tommy's  shoulder.  It  must 
have  been  comfortable,  for  she  left  it  there. 
A  little  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  then  another  of 
those  intolerable  pauses  when  seconds  seem 
to  be  hours. 

"Tommy,  dear,  let's  go  in.    I'm  cold !" 

Poor  Tommy,  knowing  so  very  little  of  the 
ways  of  a  born  flirt,  stood  up  and  said,  "All 
right!    I  think  it  is  sort  of  chilly." 

As  they  entered  the  house  Jack  came  up  to 
them,  followed  by  a  dark,  sophisticated-look- 
ing man  about  three  years  Tom's  senior,  and 
consequently  Tom's  bitter  enemy. 

"Marty,  may  I  present  Ralph  Paige — my 
cousin,  Marty  Starr." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  know  you.  Would  you 
care  to  dance?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I'd  love  to.  Bye-bye  Tommy, 
dear,  and  don't  forget !" 

Tom  just  glowed  with  pleasure  and  walked 


over  to  the  faithful  divan,  sat  down  and  started 
to  dream  about  a  little  cottage  just  big  enough 
for  two  and  of  a  golden-haired  little  wife 
waiting  at  the  door,  when  voices  coming  in 
through  the  open  window  reached  his  ears. 

"I  think  you're  awfully  nice,  Ralph,  and  I 
think  I'm  going  to  like  you  loads." 

This  sounded  vaguely  familiar  to  him  and 
he  listened  for  the  next  words. 

"I  think  you're  sweeter  than  honey,  Marty. 
And  isn't  the  moon  beautiful  tonight?" 

A  twinkling  laugh,  "As  if  I  couldn't  see  that 
the  moon  is  beautiful,  Ralph." 

By  this  time,  Tommy  was  smiling  grimly. 
He  knew  too  well  what  her  next  words  and 
move  would  be,  but  Ralph  would  never  admit 
that  it  was  chilly.  He  would  put  his  arm 
around  her  and — the  prospect  was  nauseating." 
Tommy  suddenly  felt  the  urge  to  go  home. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  and  was  now  bitterly 
disillusioned.  Excusing  himself  on  the  plea 
of   illness,   he   rushed  out  into  the  air. 

The  next  morning  Jack  met  Tom. 

"How  do  you  like  Marty?  She  says  she  is 
quite  madly  in  love  with  you.  She  is  afraid 
you  don't  like  her." 

"Love — bah!  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
love.  Maybe  there  was  when  King  Arthur 
was  in  vogue,  but  now — never !"  exploded 
Tom  disgustedly. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29. 


POST-NUPTIALS 

"This  way,  Millie,"  mumbled  Dick,  "don't 
stumble— and  I'll  hold  the  door."  At  this 
word,  Mildred  crept  cautiously  up  the  dilapi- 
dated, rickety,  old  steps  and  across  the  dark 
floor  of  the  porch. 

"This  must  be  the  kitchen,"  he  said  as  he 
struck  a  match  on  the  wall,  "'cause  there's  an 
old  stove  over  there." 

"Oh,  yes,  Dick,"  she  gasped,  "but — oh,  let's 
get  inside  quick — I'm  frightened  to  death. 
Now  I  feel  a  little  bit  easier  with  that  door 
closed." 

Dick  reached  for  a  candle  which  stood  on 
a  high  shelf  and  touched  it  with  the  match. 
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"Isn't  this  the  funniest  old  place  you  ever 
saw?  Oh —  and  wasn't  Uncle  Ted  a  dear  to 
let  us  have  it  for  our  honeymoon?" 

Dick  then  stepped  through  an  open  door 
into  another  room  which  appeared  to  be  the 
living-room  of  the  house.  "Now,  I'll  light  a 
fire  the  first  thing  and  warm  up  the  place  a 
bit — do  you  want  to  see  if  you  can  find  some 
paper — " 

"Oh — but  you  come,  too,  won't  you?  I'm 
not  exactly  afraid,  but  I'd  rather  you  would 
come  if — " 

"Now,  you're  not — " 

"Oooooh,"  screamed  Millie,  and  Dick 
jumped  quickly.  Mtillie  threw  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"What  was  that?"  in  a  stage  whisper  from 
Dick. 

"Oh,  I  always  thought  this  house  was  haunt- 
ed ;  now  I  just  know  it." 

Just  then  there  was  another  noise  like  the 
first,  which  sounded  like  a  footstep  in  the 
room  above;  but  Dick  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  it  was  but  the  wind  outside  shaking  the 
house  a  little,  although  he  did  not  feel  very 
sure  about  it  himself.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
breathless  silence  they  summoned  courage 
again  and  started  to  look  for  some  fuel  for  the 
fire. 

Soon  the  fire  was  burning  very  briskly  and 
they  both  stooped  down  to  warm  their  hands. 
The  October  weather  had  set  their  hands  and 
toes  a-tingle  during  their  long  drive  up  from 
the  city.  The  heat  now  made  their  cheeks 
burn  and  soon  they  had  to  move  away  from 
the  fireplace.  "Millie,  you  sit  here  in  this 
big  chair  and  get  warmed  up  and  I'll  run 
out  and  bring  in  our  things.  You  won't  be 
frightened,  will  you,  now — I'll  only  be  a  min- 
ute." Dick  took  off  his  top  coat  and  tossed 
it  over  the  back  of  a  chair  and  hurried  out 
the  kitchen  door. 

Mildred  stared  into  the  fire.  "Oh,  I'm  so 
frightened — I  hope  he  hurries.  What  if  I 
hear  another  noise  like  that?  Why  did  I  sug- 
gest coming  here  when  I  knew  it  creaked  and 
was  haunted  and  had  spooks  in  it?"  The  door 
slammed  and  Mildred  jumped  in  her  chair,  but 


nothing  more  happened.  "It  must  have  been 
the  old  wind,"  she  decided. 

Twenty  minutes  later  found  Mildred  stand- 
ing by  the  kitchen  table  buttering  some  thin 
slices  of  bread.  A  small  candle  flickered  as  the 
table  shook  under  the  pressure  of  her  hand. 
On  the  stove  a  pan  of  water  was  heating. 
Dick  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  watch- 
ing his  wife. 

"Funny  we  should  be  hungry  after  eating 
and  eating  the  way  we  have  all  day.  Haven't 
we  had  a  hectic  week,  anyhow?" 

"Yes,  but  hasn't  it  been  wonderful — and  to 
come  up  here  after  it  all — " 

"What's  that?" 

"The  wind  again,  I  guess." 

"And  say,  wasn't  Bill  a  circus  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  he's  really  in  love  with  Betty?  If 
your  best  man  should  fall  for  my  maid  of 
honor — " 

"I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  did, 
my  dear.   I  hope  he  does." 

"And  Cousin  Ruth — didn't  she  look  well? 
Weren't  you  surprised!" 

"Yes,  because  she's  such  a  prune  usually. 
I  really  think  she  braced  up  for  the  occasion." 

"And  Jimmie— !" 

Dick  arose  from  his  chair  and  crept  over 
to  the  window. 

"What's  the  trouble—" 

"Oh  nothing,  dear,  only — a — I  thought  I 
saw  something." 

Just  then  the  door  into  the  living-room 
slammed.  They  both  jumped  around  quickly. 
Dick  rushed  across  the  room  and  pushed  on 
the  knob  of  the  door,  but  could  not  budge  it. 
"Why  Millie,  it  won't  open,  and  there's  no 
lock  on  it." 

"Oh  Dick — I  think  I  just  saw  something, 
too—" 

"Where?" 

"In  there — I  mean  out  there." 

"Out  doors?" 

"No,  I  guess  I  didn't — but  I'm  so  fright- 
ened." 

Dick  then  tried  the  door  again  and  it  opened 
quite  readily. 

"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered,"  he  exclaimed. 
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He  went  into  the  living-room  and  looked 
about  him,  behind  the  door  and  even  ventured 
out  into  the  front  hall. 

"I  think  I'll  explore  up  stairs,"  he  called  to 
Millie  who  had  not  dared  to  move  from  the 
kitchen. 

"Let  me  come,  too."  She  dropped  the  but- 
ter knife  which  she  had  most  probably 
grabbed  as  a  means  of  defense  in  her  fit  of 
fright  and  ran  to  follow  Dick  up  the  front 
stairs.  They  peeked  into  each  room,  and  then, 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  of  any  danger 
in  that  region  of  the  house,  came  down  again. 
Mildred  hurried  out  into  the  kitchen  to  make 
the  tea  now  that  the  water  was  boiling. 

No  sooner  had  she  poured  the  water  into 
the  tea  pot,  than  Dick  heard  a  crashing  noise 
from  the  kitchen.  He  rushed  out  and  found 
Mildred  fallen  into  a  chair,  the  tea  pot  and 
water  and  tea  grains  spread  all  over  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  stove. 

"Look,  Dick—" 

"What?" 

"The  sandwiches!" 

"The  sandwiches?" 

"Yes,  the  sandwiches — can't  you  see  they're 
gone!  They've  disappeared.  Oh!"  She 
jumped  up  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
"I'm  so  scared — I  don't  want  to  stay  here 
another  minute.    Let's  go  home  quick." 

"Gee,   I'm  willing,   I   think,"  agreed  Dick. 

"That's  all  we  wanted — to  scare  you  home !" 

They  jumped  around.  In  the  living-room 
Stood  Bill  and  Betty  and  Ruth  and  Jimmie, 
the  four  other  members  of  the  wedding  party. 
Dick  and  Mildred  could  not  believe  their  eyes. 

"You  really  thought  the  house  was  haunt- 
ed!" 

"Now  will  you  say  anything  more  about 
Betty  and  me.  We're  going  to  get  married, 
too !" 

"And  you  didn't  finish  what  you  were  going 
to  say  about  me,"  put  in  Jim. 

It  was  Dick's  and  Mildred's  turn  to  say 
something.  "Well,  we  surely  will  feel  much 
easier  to  know  it's  only  you — you — well,  I 
can't  think  of  an  appropriate  word  for  you." 

"Now  let's  have  the  sandwiches  back,"  said 


Mildred,    "and   we'll   all   have  a   cup   of   tea 
and—" 

"I  hope  not  the  tea  off  the  floor,  Millie," 
laughed  Bill. 

Marjorie  S.  Taylor,  '28. 


THIS  BUSINESS  OF  AVIATION 

It  must  have  begun  back  in  the  ages,  as 
soon  as  there  were  birds  to  fly  and  men  to  ob- 
serve them.  For  how  maddening  it  is  to  us, 
even  in  this  day  when  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible has  become  a  widely  practiced  profes- 
sion, to  see  the  birds  cutting  rapidly  through 
the  air  far  above  us,  and  know  that  we  are, 
physically,  tied  always  to  the  earth.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  human  mind  is  subject  to 
the  same  desires  and  reasonings  through  all 
time,  those  primitive  men  wanted  to  fly  as  we 
do,  and  they  set  about  to  do  it. 

The  first  attempts  in  aeronautics  are  per- 
haps recorded  through  ancient  Greek  myth- 
ology, and  through  Egyptian  stone  work,  in 
which  wings  are  shown  as  representing  aerial 
travel.  The  Greeks  have  told  us  of  a  wooden 
dove,  invented  by  one  of  their  scientists,  which 
could  make  short  flights  in  the  air  propelled  by 
its  mechanical  wings,  and  although  this  tale 
may  be  an  exaggeration  there  are  other  leg- 
ends which  prove  the  interest  of  inventors  of 
those  periods. 

The  medieval  age  also  brought  about  many 
inventions,  the  majority  wholly  unsuccessful, 
but  the  minority  large  enough  to  hold  interest. 
These  contraptions,  backed  by  the  confidence 
and  perseverance  of  their  makers,  would  in- 
deed invite  laughter  today.  There  were  ma- 
chines that  flapped  huge  wings  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bat.  There  were  machines  with  one 
straight  wing,  or  machines  with  six  wings,  one 
above  the  other.  There  were  steam  engines 
and  gasoline  engines,  and  there  were  planes 
without  mechanical  power,  to  be  controlled 
only  by  the  energy  of  the  operator.  But  of 
all  the  efforts  in  aeronautical  history,  the  ef- 
forts and  successes  of  the  Wright  Brothers  are 
of  most  importance,  for  they  started  the  ball 
rolling. 
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Today  we  are  familiar  with  the  air  mail  sys- 
tem, not  as  extensive  as  it  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  now  an  efficient  aid  to  the  business 
world.  We  know  that  there  are  a  few  passen- 
ger lines  operating  on  scheduled  time.  We 
know  that  there  are  many  stunting  pilots,  and 
pilots  who  make  aerial  advertising  their  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  who,  individually,  or 
in  partnerships,  have  adopted  what  is  termed 
commercial  aviation  as  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

The  aviators  in  the  last  mentioned  group 
form  the  largest  air  traffic  and  the  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  public.  These  are  the  men  who 
establish  air  ports  and  take  thrill  seekers  for 
rides  at  seemingly  exorbitant  prices.  They 
take  photographers  and  cameramen  above  cities 
to  relate  incidents  of  general  interest  and  to  ob- 
tain unobstructed  pictures.  They  accept  map- 
ping contracts,  to  fulfill  which  they  fly  in 
straight  parallel  lines  forward  and  backward 
over  the  land  that  is  being  surveyed,  taking 
pictures  in  rapid  succession.  When  the  pic- 
tures are  developed  and  fitted  together  in  one 
complete  square  a  truer  chart  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  process  than  by  any  other  meth- 
od known.  These  airmen  often  make  distance 
flights,  usually  carrying  business  men  who 
must  hop  off  on  short  notice  to  foreclose  to 
their  advantage  unpremeditated  deals. 

The  life  of  the  commercial  pilot  might  truly 
serve  as  the  original  illustration  upon  which 
the  expression  "variety  is  the  spice,"  was 
based.  But  although  he  has  variety  every  day, 
he  may  have  little  else  beside  his  plane  and 
his  car.  On  an  afternoon  when  it  is  quiet  and 
bright  and  the  ever-curious  crowd  is  grouped 
around  the  hangars,  to  an  uninterested  ob- 
server it  would  seem  that  the  pilot  has  only 
to  exercise  his  voice,  urging  his  audience  to 
see  its  city  from  the  air,  and  then  to  settle  back 
and  watch  the  money  flow  to  him. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  on  a  favorable  day, 
with  a  favorable  crowd,  two  pilots  are  often 
able  to  sell  rides  amounting  to  eight  hundred 
dollars.  However,  as  the  observer  gasps  at 
this  figure,  he  forgets  that  the  engine  of  each 
plane  after  each  seventy  hours  of  action  must 


be  completely  overhauled  by  expert  mechanics 
at  expert  prices.  The  gasoline  and  oil,  used 
in  unusual  quantities,  must  be  of  the  best. 
The  parts  of  the  planes  must  be  repaired  and 
replaced  often.  Expensive  licenses  for  opera- 
tion and  the  expenses  of  entertainment  for 
the  federal  inspector  must  be  paid  regularly. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  another  day  so  per- 
fect and  another  such  a  liberal  crowd  may  not 
happen  again  for  a  week,  even  another  month, 
or  two. 

Thus  we  may  know  why  many  of  the  pilots 
do  not  invest  in  homes  of  their  own.  Most 
of  them  follow  the  seasons,  North  in  the  sum- 
mer, South  or  West  in  winter  months,  for 
their  lives  are  flight,  and  the  take-off  in  flight 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  snow.  These  are 
the  men  who  are  holding  before  the  American 
people  the  thoughts  of  air  traffic.  They  are 
instilling  in  the  youth  of  today  the  desire  to 
travel  by  air  when  they  sell  plane  pleasure 
trips,  not  because  of  any  particular  fascination 
attached  to  these  first  rides,  for  there  are  no 
thrills  going  up  or  coming  down,  and  none 
while  in  the  air,  unless  the  pilot  starts  doing 
stunts.  But  there  is  an  inexplicable  inclina- 
tion after  the  first  ride  toward  more  frequent 
association  with  the  birds,  and  the  sense  of 
imitation  leads  the  young  passengers  to  wish 
they  might  handle  planes  in  the  air  as  skill- 
fully as  the  pilots,  consequently  to  wish  for 
machines  of  their  own.  These  wishes  are  be- 
ing acted  upon  by  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced manufacturers  of  aeroplanes,  for  ex- 
periments and  plans  for  smaller  and  less  ex- 
pensive models  are  brought  to  our  notice  fre- 
quently. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Bruce  G.  Leighton 
has  recently  told  us  that  "the  future  of  the 
airplane,  both  in  peace  and  war,  lies  in  pur- 
suits other  than  transoceanic  transportation  or 
other  independent  long  range  operations."  He 
explains  that  the  problem  now  faced  is  not 
so  much  a  problem  of  science  as  it  is  one  of 
invention.  Scientists  have  found  that  an  en- 
gine of  one  horse-power  will  support  and  drive 
ahead  with  reasonable  speed  a  weight  of  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  thus  for  the  support  of  2,500 
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pounds    gross    weight    we    must    employ    for 
safety  a  motor  of  one  hundred  horse-power. 

In  building  a  large  plane  the  above  scale 
must  be  always  considered,  and  because  the 
engine  must  increase  in  weight  as  it  increases 
in  power,  the  large  transportation  plane  cannot 
be  considered  practical  at  present.  If  the  en- 
gine of  any  plane,  for  that  matter,  is  to  be 
of  extreme  power,  weight  may  be  skimped  in 
the  body  of  the  plane,  but  there  is  danger  here 
that  the  construction  will  not  be  hardy.  If  we 
try  to  have  too  safe,  heavy  structure,  then 
the  body  will  overtax  the  engine.  Some  models 
are  for  speed,  some  for  freight,  some  for  dis- 
tance, but  no  one  model  yet  has  all  the  quali- 
fications. Although  there  have  been  many 
strides  toward  establishment  of  safety  and 
practicability  in  air  traffic  within  the  last  few 
years  they  are  not  of  a  revolutionary  nature. 
They  serve  to  keep  the  business  of  aviation 
before  the  world,  to  lead  on  more  and  more 
attempts  at  betterment  of  equipment  and  aerial 
trade,  greater  reliability  and  dependability. 
All  that  remains  unaccomplished  is  the  public 
recognition  and  patronage  of  the  air  lines  as 
commonplace,  fixed  institutions  of  our  every- 
day living. 

Margaret  Wethern,  '29. 


SOME   MISUNDERSTOOD 
COUNTRIES 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  built  up  many 
illusions  concerning  those  countries  which  for 
some  reason  are  or  have  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. It  is  a  belief  that  Germany  started 
the  World  War,  that  Russia  is  an  inferno  of 
bearded  men  waving  the  red  flag  and  throw- 
ing bombs — the  illusions  are  various,  and  are 
not,  fortunately,  based  on  accurate  facts.  The 
following  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  members  of  the  Current  His- 
tory class.  It  should  be  read  with  interest  as 
an  unbiased  opinion  written  after  careful  re- 
search.— Editors. 

1.     GERMANY 
Germany,  in  1914,  had  reached  the  greatest 
height  of   wealth  and   power  in   her   history. 


The  efficiency  of  her  political,  military,  indus- 
trial and  social  systems  could  be  surpassed 
nowhere.  She  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  great  colonial  empire.  Today  she  is  crippled 
and  impoverished  as  never  before.  She  is  in- 
ternationally supervised,  disarmed  and  reduced 
to  a  shred  of  her  former  self.  Her  people  are 
exhausted  morally  and  physically — millions 
are  unemployed  and  have  lost  their  nerve.  In 
such  a  condition  was  Germany  left  by  the 
war.  But  to  understand  the  story  we  must  go 
back  and  see  her  when  she  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  industrial  nations  in  the  world, 
we  must  understand  a  little  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  war,  but  most  impor- 
tant of  all  we  must  look  on  her  as  one  unit 
in  this  modern  world  of  ours  which  is  so 
closedy  tied  together  that  an  injury  to  one 
unit  is  an  injury  to  all. 

From  1775  to  1850,  when  England  and 
France  were  becoming  modern  industrial 
countries  and  building  up  great  colonial  em- 
pires, Germany  was  just  a  little  group  of 
quarreling  kingdoms.  There  was  no  central 
government;  the  serfs  lived  around  the  castles 
of  the  kings  and  nobles — Germany  had  not  yet 
left  the  Middle  Ages  behind.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  reason  for  this.  The  German  states  had 
experienced  many  wars  which  had  delayed 
their  development.  The  worst  of  these  was 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  1618-1648,  during 
which  the  countryside  was  laid  bare  and  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  the  German  kingdoms  were  killed. 
So  we  find  that  even  in  1850,  when  England 
was  beginning  to  manufacture  and  France  had 
started  on  the  same  road,  Germany  was  still 
living  by  agriculture — the  primitive  agriculture 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  men  who  worked  the 
fields  were  largely  serfs —  it  was  not  until  the 
early  1900's  that  serfdom  was  entirely  ended 
in  Germany! 

The  towns  were  small  and  unimportant. 
In  1850  the  twelve  largest  towns  in  Germany 
contained  only  1,340,000  people  combined. 
Paris  alone  contained  more  than  1,000,000 
people,  showing  how  much  more  advanced 
was  France  at  this  date. 
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About  this  time  there  entered  upon  the 
political  stage  of  Europe  a  new  star.  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  a  man  whose  ideas  centered 
about  an  ardent  belief  in  a  Prussian  mon- 
archy, was  appointed  President  of  the  Minis- 
try in  Germany  and  a  new  era  began  for 
Prussia  and  the  world.  He  hated  democracy, 
parliaments  and  constitutions.  Under  his  in- 
fluence Prussia  became  the  strongest  obstacle 
the  democratic  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  encountered.  He  re- 
organized the  army  of  Prussia,  making  her  the 
most  powerful  state  in  the  German  confedera- 
tion. He  created  a  German  unity  by  means  of 
his  beloved  Prussia  and  for  the  advantage  of 
Prussia.  The  other  states  were  rallied  around 
her  and  she  held  them  by  her  power.  The 
German  state  was  the  most  autocratic  in 
Western  Europe  and  it  was  also  the  most 
militaristic.  Individual  liberties,  regarded  as 
vital  in  England,  France  and  America,  were 
not  possessed  by  the  Germans.  The  people 
were  held  down  politically  and  they  had  been 
slow  in  developing  industrially,  but  when  in 
1871,  the  twenty-four  little  German  states 
were  united  and  the  Prussian  king  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany,  their  energy 
and  ambition  came  to  the  fore  and  combined 
with  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  to 
start  Germany  on  her  great  period.  From  this 
time  she  developed  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  country  had  done  before. 

In  the  first  place,  Germany's  situation  was 
favorable  for  her  development.  She  was  right 
in  the  center  of  Europe,  so  that  she  could 
trade  easily  by  land  with  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Railroad  building,  once  begun 
in  Germany,  continued  rapidly,  making  land 
transportation  as  important  as  water  trans- 
portation had  been.  The  railroads  not  only 
were  a  tremendous  advantage  to  her  trade  de- 
velopment, but  with  their  coming  there  was  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  industries.  Ger- 
many in  1870  had  passed  France  in  the  pro- 
duction of  both  coal  and  iron.  But  changes 
were  also  taking  place  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture.   The  latest  methods  of  fertilization  were 


used.  The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
increased  and  practically  all  of  the  crops  in- 
creased. Not  only  was  the  increase  noticeable 
in  the  crops,  but  the  number  of  live  stock 
increased — horses,  cattle,  pigs  and  goats.  The 
number  of  people  in  Germany  grew  with  in- 
creasing rapidity,  also,  multiplying  one  and 
one-half  times  between  1871  and  1910.  Times 
had  changed  and  Germany  could  not  feed  her 
enlarged  population.  She  ceased  to  be  a  food- 
exporting  country  as  she  had  been  before 
1870  when  she  was  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country,  and  began  to  import  food. 

In  the  meantime  the  industries  of  Germany 
were  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  due  to 
the  vast  and  rich  iron  and  coal  fields  which 
she  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  Her 
three  most  important  coal  fields  were  the  Ruhr, 
the  Saar  and  Upper  Silesia.  The  Silesian 
fields  alone  are  said  to  be  so  vast  that  they 
contain  more  than  all  the  coal  in  the  coal 
fields  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Ruhr  con- 
tains besides  a  large  supply  of  coal  the  most 
important  of  Germany's  iron  supply.  When 
coal  and  iron  are  found  together,  the  district 
in  which  they  are  found  is  of  great  importance. 
Germany's  industrial  life  centered  in  the  Ruhr 
and  it  can  be  easily  understood  why  France 
wanted  to  acquire  this  district.  Germany  be- 
came the  second  greatest  iron  and  steel-pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world. 

Germany's  iron  and  steel  industries  enabled 
her  to  introduce  the  best  machinery  in  all  her 
other  industries  and  this  increased  production. 
The  German  owners  of  factories  introduced 
newer,  more  efficient  machines  and  methods. 
Germany  developed  within  a  few  years  into  a 
modern  industrial  nation  and  was  rapidly  over- 
taking England  in  industrial  importance.  As 
the  industries  grew  and  the  transportation 
system  developed,  the  population  increased  and 
great  industrial  cities  grew  up.  There  were 
huge  cities  around  the  coal  mines,  there  were 
steel  cities,  there  were  cities  of  factories  and 
cities  around  the  ports.  Of  these,  forty-three 
had  a  population  of  over  100,000. 

With  this  tremendous  increase  in  popula- 
tion, Germany  was  forced  to  import  food  and 
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raw  materials.  She  paid  for  them  with  her 
large  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  From 
Russia  and  the  Balkan  countries  she  received 
wheat  and  other  food  products.  To  them  she 
sent  coal  and  machinery.  She  furnished  Italy 
and  France  with  most  of  their  coal.  One- 
fourth  of  the  total  trade  of  every  European 
country  except  those  west  of  Germany  was 
with  her.  The  life  of  Germany  was  linked  with 
the  life  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  through  ex- 
change of  goods.  Gradually  this  trade  ex- 
panded to  include  North  and  South  America, 
Africa  and  India.  German  manufactured 
products  were  good  and  less  expensive  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  The  German 
plants  which  turned  them  out  were  more  mod- 
ern and  more  efficient  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  But,  just  as  the  industries  pro- 
duced more  manufactured  goods  they  needed 
more  raw  materials,  and  as  the  population  in- 
creased more  food  was  needed.  To  supply 
these  demands  Germany  reached  out  to  build 
an  empire,  only  to  find  that  during  her  tardi- 
ness in  beginning  her  development,  England 
and  France  had  added  the  most  desirable 
colonies  to  their  own  empires.  Most  of  Africa 
was  gone,  North  America  was  gone, 
India  was  gone  and  South  America  was  pro- 
hibited. She  did  succeed  in  getting  four  Af- 
rican colonies  and  also  control  of  several  im- 
portant parts  of  China.  She  recognized  the 
importance  of  Western  Asia  where  there 
were  oil  fields,  coal  and  iron  deposits  and  great 
forests.  Over  the  ancient  road  to  Bagdad  the 
German  planned  to  build  the  Berlin-to-Fag- 
dad  Railway,  planning  to  send  out  his  manu- 
factured products  and  to  bring  back  the  coal, 
iron,  oil,  wheat,  cotton  and  other  products  of 
Western  Asia.  The  French  and  English  were 
naturally  jealous  of  the  German  efforts  to 
build  an  empire  in  western  Asia.  They  fought 
for  years  to  keep  them  from  building  the  rail- 
way. It  was  this  conflict  between  the  great 
industrial  nations  for  more  land  that  helped 
to  bring  on  the  Great  War. 

Thus  we  find  Germany  in  1914 — rich,  vig- 
orous, powerful,  the  most  autocratic  and  mili- 
taristic state  in  Western  Europe.    Her  people 


industrious,  educated,  energetic,  ambitious,  but 
submissive. 

This  brings  us  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
years  of  the  world's  greatest  war.  In  1913 
there  was  a  culmination  of  a  growing  feeling 
of  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Serbia.  Aus- 
tria wanted  more  land.  Serbia  wanted  more 
seacoast.  It  was  Austria's  ambition  to  check 
the  steady  growth  of  Serbia — an  ambition  hard 
to  realize.  Consequently,  when  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  assassinated  on 
Serbian  territory,  the  Austrian  government 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make  espe- 
cially humiliating  demands  on  the  smaller 
country.  Serbia,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
help  of  Russia  and  France  if  she  refused  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  returned  only  a  slightly 
conciliatory  reply.  This  was  immediately  re- 
jected by  the  Austrians,  which  act  deliberately 
provoked  Russia,  the  leading  Slavic  state, 
whose  interests  were  naturally  bound  up  in 
the  interests  of  the  other  Slavic  states. 

Russia  mobilized.  Austria  prepared  for  war 
with  the  support  of  Germany.  August  1,  1914, 
Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  bringing 
France  into  the  conflict  as  a  result  of  the 
Dual  Alliance.  England  was  brought  in  when 
Germany  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
In  1915  Italy  entered  the  war,  and  Germany 
had  conquered  all  but  a  small  piece  of  Bel- 
gium and  all  of  northeastern  France.  In  1916 
Russia  made  a  separate  peace,  having  been 
badly  defeated.  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro had  been  wiped  off  the  map.  France 
was  badly  crippled.  After  a  six  months'  battle 
France  succeeded  in  holding  Verdun  and  kept 
Germany  from  conquering  her  completely. 

In  1917,  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
the  propaganda  against  Germany  forcing  her 
in  after  months  of  wavering.  Behind  the 
idealistic  excuses  for  entering  the  conflict  were 
political  and  economic  reasons.  The  United 
States'  financial  interests  in  European  coun- 
tries were  threatened. 

In  1918  came  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  war  and  the  turning  point  at  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne.  Finally  Austria  begged 
for  peace  and  Germany,  deserted  by  her  al- 
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lies,  with  the  invasion  of  her  own  country 
near,  made  a  frantic  effort  for  peace.  A  revo- 
lution had  broken  out  in  Germany.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  William  II,  had  abdicated 
and  a  German  National  Assembly  was  being 
elected.  On  November  11,  1918,  the  armistice 
was  signed  and  the  last  of  the  powerful  Ger- 
man monarchs  fled  in  an  automobile  to  Hol- 
land. 

The  tragedy  of  the  years  since  1914  has 
touched  all  of  Europe  and  Germany  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  sufferers.  She  was  defeated 
in  the  war.  Therefore  the  victors  took  away 
that  which  they  desired.  She  lost  her  colonies, 
she  lost  her  ships  which  had  carried  her  goods 
back  and  forth  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Allies  demanded  great  quantities  of  coal, 
they  demanded  meat,  milk  and  butter  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  German  people ;  they 
demanded  locomotives  and  other  railroad  ma- 
terials, machinery  and  payments  in  gold.  Ger- 
many paid  dearly  for  her  part  in  the  war.  The 
German  trade  with  the  outside  world  was 
ruined.  She  was  the  victim  of  a  propaganda 
it  would  take  years  to  live  down.  She  lost  her 
richest  coal  and  iron  districts,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  her  industry  and  her  livelihood.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  gone,  Upper  Silesia  was  gone, 
the  Saar  was  gone  and  foreign  troops  were 
sent  into  the  Ruhr. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  disas- 
trous for  the  people  of  Germany.  An  indus- 
trial country  cannot  live  alone.  Her  people 
are  starving,  they  have  lost  their  confidence 
and  what  is  worse,  their  morale.  The  picture 
of  post-war  Germany  is  one  of  shattered 
hopes,  of  destroyed  illusions,  of  lowered 
standards  of  conduct  that  would  seem  almost 
hopeless  were  there  not  some  new  evidences 
of  a  more  hopeful  spirit  springing  up. 

Three  new  universities  have  been  founded 
in  Germany  since  the  war — Frankfort,  Ham- 
burg and  Cologne.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  determination  to  replace  by  mental 
energy  what  was  lost  materially  in  the  war. 
In  our  own  country  we  see  more  and  more 
products  marked  "Made  in  Germany."  The 
business  men  of  Germany  have  evidently  util- 


ized the  little  that  was  left  to  them  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

The  terrific  propaganda  against  Germany 
which  hurt  her  almost  as  much  as  other  re- 
sults of  the  war  is  gradually  being  dispelled. 
New  and  startling  facts  of  war  responsibility 
are  being  revealed.  We  know  that  the  black- 
ness with  which  Germany  was  painted  was 
largely  war  propaganda.  We  know  that  the 
ideals  for  which  we  so  willingly  fought  dur- 
ing the  war  are  just  as  far  from  being  realized 
as  they  were  at  that  date.  We  have  not  estab- 
lished a  world  democracy  or  cooperation  in 
world  affairs.  The  nations  are  just  as  jealous 
of  each  other  as  they  ever  were.  Militarism 
has  been  crushed  in  Germany,  but  France  to- 
day is  armed  to  the  teeth.  We  do  not  realize 
that  steamships,  railroads,  airplanes,  tele- 
graphs, telephones  and  other  inventions  of  this 
modern  age  have  bound  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  hoops  of  steel.  When  one  country 
is  crippled,  the  others  cannot  be  indifferent. 
If  we  would  stop  trying  to  crush  one  another 
and  work  together  to  crush  false  patriotism 
and  intensely  nationalistic  ideas  we  would  take 
a  long  step  toward  realizing  the  ideals  for 
which  theoretically  the  war  was  fought.  If 
we  have  learned  nothing  else  from  the  Great 
War,  we  have  learned  that  another  such  war 
would  wipe  out  civilization  entirely.  No  na- 
tion desires  to  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
Germany  and  other  countries,  too,  were  left 
in  1918,  and  realizing  this,  they  must  all  work 
to  find  some  adequate  form  of  international 
organization  which  will  make  future  wars  im- 
possible. 

Mildred  Chapman,  '28. 


HEAVEN 

(This  poem   came  from  Japan.    The  answer  to  it 
will  be   found  in   "Echo".) 
When   I   look  up  far  into   the   sky, 

I  see  the  numberless  souls  of  Heroes 
Floating   beyond   the    clouds    on   high, 
As  calling  mine  full  of  sorrows. 

Oh  my   youth  is  passing  on ! 

None   of  brilliant  deeds  are  found. 
But  I  am  ever  creeping  on, 

Since  the  secrets  of  heaven  I  found! 
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Peace  be  on  the  old  and  the  green! 

But  man!    Stand  tip  and  go! 
Powers  are  given  to  the  rich  and  the  lean. 

Powers  are  hidden,  by  use  they  grow. 

Man  who  found  the  gifts  of  the  Lord! 
Go  and  do  thy  best  to  thank  thy  Lord! 


ECHO 

When  the  dead  leaves  rustle  on  the  boughs, 
Around  the  cold  clay  of  the  lonely  house, 
Rustling, — words  of  whisper  or  a  sigh? 
My  heart  fills  with   a  mingled   thought. 
Saying,  "Ah,  hear!    Winter  is  nigh." 
Sad  and  clear,  for  it  was  dear  to  me. 

Flocks  of  birds  there,  flocks  of  birds  here, 
Calling,   recalling  their  comrades   dear, 
Gathered  in  a  forest — and  high  in  the  sky 
Flew   and  faded,   with  a   fond  good-bye! 

I  watched  the  flocks  that  came  and  went, 
And  wandered — at  my  old  sweet  home. 
For  the  swallows  they  must  homeward  fly 
So  the  wandering  child  must  roam! 

Oh!    the  dream  was  over — a  dream's  a  dream! 
Even  e're  we  smiled  in  great  delight, 
(A   cruel   dream   was   the  promised  scheme,) 
And  then  came  the  day  of  the  Swallow's  flight. 

Loveliness  was  the  Swallow's  form, 
Sadness,  the  maiden,  bound  with  a  spell; 
Thought   was  more  than  human  words, 
There  was  scarcely  a  spoken  word  of  farewell. 

One   wild   glance — for   sad   good-bye, 
And  the  clasping  of  the  childish  hands — 
The  wintry  wind  went  wailing  by — 
Carrying  the  Swallow  on  its  wing. 

As  the  sea  calls  the  gull  for  freedom 
So   Duty  called   the  youth 
Though  love  in  his  heart  still  lingered 
The  bugle  had  sounded — and  strongest  of  all  was 
Truth. 

Hdru  Tokito,  '28. 


A  NOVICE'S  TEE  DATE 

To  suddenly  decide  to  take  up  golf  is  one 
thing,  but  to  actually  appear  on  the  course 
with  some  brand  new  "sticks"  in  a  shiny  white 
bag,  F.  O.  B.  (full  of  balls)  is  another.  The 
professional     (popularly    known    as    "pro."), 


who  is  on  hand  to  teach  you  everything  from 
faraways  to  rough  ones,  just  asks  you  to 
extract  a  "driver"  from  your  equipment.  Af- 
ter scanning  all  of  the  names  on  the  clubs, 
you  announce  that  such  a  thing  just  isn't  to  be 
found.  He  smiles  that  patient  smile  meant  for 
all  beginners,  and  hands  you  the  lost  imple- 
ment. It  happens  to  be  the  only  one  on  which 
the  name  had  not  been  printed. 

A  lesson  in  handling  the  said  club  follows, 
and  this  is  topped  off  with  a  series  of  "foot- 
pivots,"  which  makes  you  wonder  if  it  is  a 
golf  lesson  or  the  latest  method  to  do  the 
Charleston.  Finally  a  ball  is  produced,  and  the 
teacher  sets  it  upon  a  funny  little  wooden 
thumb-tack  affair,  called  a  "tee." 

Being  the  next  one  on  the  program,  you  are 
directed  to  bring  the  driver  in  contact  with  the 
small  white  object  and  send  it  toward  a  white 
flag  which  waves  at  you  from  far  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"Plop!"  and  the  deed  is  done,  except  that 
your  effort  lands  right  in  front  of  your  nose 
instead  of  soaring  'way  down  the  field  called 
the  "fairway." 

The  satisfaction  of  actually  hitting  it  has 
hardly  worn  off  when  the  pro.  hauls  out  an- 
other "tool"  known  as  a  "mid-iron"  and  tells 
you  to  knock  it  all  over  again.  This  time  no 
tee  is  used,  and  you  slice  madly  at  the  grass 
in  an  endeavor  to  see  the  ball  lifted  skyward 
on  its  journey  to  that  first  hole. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished,  almost 
every  "stick"  in  your  bag  has  been  wielded  at 
one  time  or  another  and  your  head  is  a  jumble 
of  putters,  mashies,  brassies,  niblicks  and  mid- 
irons. 

As  you  tee  up  for  the  second  hole,  the  first 
thing  that  greets  your  eye  is  a  cute  little  river 
which  winds  in  and  out  of  the  course.  Upon 
discovering  that  this  stream  has  to  be  crossed, 
its  cuteness  ceases  then  and  there.  The  pro 
soothes  your  troubled  spirit  by  explaining  that 
this  is  an  easy  feat  to  do,  but  you  remark 
that  it  was  also  easy  to  win  the  World  War. 
Weak-kneed,  you  grasp  your  mashie  in  trem- 
bling hands,  swing  mightily,  and  listen  for  the 
splash  of  your  ball  as  it  lands  in  yon  creek. 
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Soon  your  golf  bag  is  no  longer  F.  O.  B.,  She  could  go  in  and  ask  for  a  raise,  but  E.  F. 

but  the  bottom  of  the  brook  is,  and  you  resolve  Miller  wouldn't  know   who   she  was.    Dip 

to  buy  some  non-sinkable  balls  before  coming  dip — dip. 

out  again.  Miss  Hawk  coming  again.  Dip,  dip,  dip,  dip. 

At  last  one  goes  over,  and  with  a  sigh  of  Wanted !    Mr.  Miller's— in  the  office  ?    Maybe 

relief  you  walk  the  plank  to  retrieve  it,  and  —oh!  maybe  this  was  her  raise.    She  could 

begin  all  of  the  primary  maneuvers  to  get  it  hardly  get  there  fast  enough.   The  lovely  dress 

down  to  the  next  flag.  would  be  hers. 

The  rest  of   the  lesson   is  a   repetition  of  The     door     swung     open — slam!      Eunice 

slices,   splashes,  and   little   signs,   which  read,  turned  on  her  heel.    Fired!    "Too  much  of  a 

"Please  Replace  Turf,"  and  as  the  last  hole  dreamer"— those  were  Mr.  Miller's  words. 

is  left  behind,  you  tramp  wearily  into  the  club-  Such  was  life ! 

house,  minus  your  patience,  minus  the  majori-  Ruth  Van  Allen  '29 

ty  of  your  golf  balls,  but  the  game  has  won 

you,  and  you  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  next  MISS  TRACY— EVANGELIST 

outing.  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.     On  the 

Kay  Forgey,  '28.  northern   shore  of   Moosehead   Lake   stood   a 

lumber   camp    whose   lights    shone   but   dimly 


BITTER-SWEET  through  the  swirling  mist  of  snow.     But  with- 

Row  after  row  of  white  tables,  with  row  af-  in  the  camp  all   was  light  and   cheer.     That 

ter  row  of  white-aproned  girls  filled  the  clean,  afternoon  Miss  Tracy,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty, 

white  rooms  of   the  candy   factory.    All  day  known  throughout  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine 

the  white-clad  forms  stood  and  dipped — turn-  for  her  missionary  zeal,  had  arrived  with  her 

ing  out  the  perfectly  shaped  chocolate-covered  prayer  book  and  hymnals  and  announced  her 

candies  for  which  the  factory  was  famous.  intention  of   holding  a  meeting  that  evening. 

Eunice  dreamed.    Dip — dip — dip.    How  she  One  who  saw  Miss  Tracy  never  argued  with 

longed  for  that  beautiful  soft  green  dress  she  her.     She   was   of  more  than   middle   height, 

had  seen  last  week !   Would  it  ever  be  possible  with  high  cheek  bones,  flashing  black  eyes,  thin 

for  her  to  have  it  for  her  own?   Of  course,  it  hair  pulled  so  tightly  back  that  it  raised  her 

wasn't   practical,    but   then,    everything    she'd  eyebrows  a  trifle  and  a  mouth  that  defied  all 

ever  owned  had  been  practical!    Dip — dip —  contradiction.     Yet  in  spite  of  her  unprepos- 

dip.  sessing  appearance  she  was  always  welcome  at 

Maybe — maybe  she  could  buy  it  this  next  the  camps,  for  everyone  knew  that  she  was  not 

week  if  she  could  get  a  raise.    Dip— dip — dip.  only  sincere  in  her  work  but  extremely  kindly 

But  could  she  ever  get  one  if  she  didn't  make  and  friendly  as  well. 

herself  known?  There  were  so  many  girls  After  the  supper  of  beans,  bread  and  mo- 
working  here,  she  would  never  be  singled  out.  lasses  had  been  cleared  away,  everyone  gath- 
Still,  she  worked  just  as  well  as  the  next  ered  in  the  big  bunk  house.  The  company 
girl,  Alma,  and  Alma's  pay  check  was  more  consisted  of  fifteen  lumberjacks,  mostly  Poles, 
than  hers.  Dip — dip — dip.  And  then — oh,  the  cook  and  his  half-breed  wife,  and  Bill 
there  was  Miss  Hawk  glaring  at  her.  Dip,  dip,  Early,  the  camp  foreman.  The  latter  was  a 
dip,  dip,  even  if  she  is  the  inspector  she  well  set  up  man  of  forty-five,  with  kindly  blue 
doesn't  need  to  keep  such  an  eagle  eye  on  eyes  and  blonde  hair,  graying  a  bit  at  the  tem- 
everyone.     Still,    maybe   if    Miss   Hawk   saw  pies. 

what  a  good  worker  she  was — dip,dip,dip,dip.  When  all  were  seated,  Miss  Tracy  took  her 

Would  she  get  word  about  a  raise?    Perhaps  place  near  the  sheet  iron  stove,  in  the  corner 

they'd  call  her  in  E.  F.   Miller's  office.    She  farthest  from  the  door,  and  with  a  flourish  of 

would  know  by  Wednesday.   Then  dip — dip —  her  prayer  book  commanded  silence. 
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"Boys,  we'll  start  our  service  tonight  by 
singing  a  hymn  that  we  all  know  'Count  Your 
Many  Blessings.'  "  Evidently  the  boys  did  not 
all  know  it,  but  they  hummed  obediently  while 
Bill  and  Miss  Tracy  carried  the  tune.  When 
the  last  verse  was  finished  all  was  silent  for 
a  moment  save  the  swish  of  the  snow  against 
the  window  pane  and  the  moan  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees. 

Although  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the  room, 
Miss  Tracy  again  raised  her  hymn  book  for 
silence  and  began  her  one  and  well  tried  ser- 
mon dealing  with  the  subject  of  gratitude.  She 
said  many  things,  during  the  course  of  an 
hour,  but  her  hearers  remembered  but  one  "Be 
grateful  to  your  Heavenly  Father  and  show 
an  appreciation  of  your  blessings  by  doing 
good." 

At  last  it  was  over  and  the  men,  most  of 
whom  spoke  English  only  very  brokenly,  set- 
tled back  with  an  audible  sigh  of  relief.  Bill 
lighted  his  pipe  and  looked  at  the  ceiling 
through  rings  of  smoke.  He  then  rose  and 
gallantly  led  Miss  Tracy  to  the  seat  of  honor 
in  the  bunk  house — the  barrel  chair.  It  had 
been  made  by  putting  two  rockers  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  barrel  and  cutting  away  a  quarter 
of  it  to  form  a  seat.  Over  this  opening,  bur- 
lap had  been  nailed,  and  the  result  was  a  very 
comfortable  chair.  When  the  lady  was  seated 
and  warned  not  to  rock  too  hard  as  the  chair 
was  not  perfectly  balanced,  Bill  suggested 
that  they  tell  some  "yarns."  A  hush  fell  over 
the  room  for  it  was  Miss  Tracy's  first  visit  to 
this  particular  camp  and  the  men  were  not 
quite  sure  how  she  would  respond  to  it.  But 
she  smiled  sweetly  and  added  her  entreaties  to 
Bill's. 

"Come  on,  Zeke,  let's  hear  about  the  night 
you  spent  alone  in  the  cabin  up  on  Gourda- 
hunk  stream  last  winter.  Don't  be  bashful. 
Tell  it  all  but  be  sure  it's  all  the  truth." 

"Well,  it  ain't  much  of  a  story,  but  I  swear 
it's  the  truth  and  such  as  'tis,  you're  welcome 
to  it.  It  was  last  February.  I'd  been  track- 
ing deer  all  afternoon  and  when  night  come  I 
was  a  long  way  from  camp  and  a  bit  uncertain 
as  to  gen'al  directions.     To  make  things  worse 


it  began  to  snow  like  the  very  dev — I  mean 
furiously.  I  vow  I  never  see  such  a  storm. 
The  wind  was  so  strong  that  twice  when  I 
stumbled  and  started  to  fall  it  held  me  up.  I 
wandered  around  and  around  and  first  thing  I 
knowed  I  bumped  smack  into  a  cabin  half  hid- 
den by  the  snow.  I  got  the  'door  open  and 
stumbled  in,  but  inside  it  was  black  as  a  storm. 
After  some  difficulty  I  lit  a  match  and  looked 
around.  I  had  only  time  to  see  a  fireplace 
with  a  dead  duck  in  it  and  a  double  bunk 
against  the  wall  before  the  blame  match  went 
out.  And  by  gorry,  it  was  the  last  one  I  had. 
I  stood  there  a  minute  with  the  darkness 
a-pressing  me  down  and  then  I  stumbled  in 
the  gen'l  direction  of  the  bunks.  I  found  the 
corner  of  the  upper  one  with  my  nose  and  set 
down  unexpected  like.  Finally  I  climbed  in- 
to the  upper  bunk  and  pulled  what  felt  like  a 
dirty  old  blanket  up  over  my  ears.  I  hadn't 
been  there  but  a  mighty  little  while  when  the 
door  opened  with  a  squeak  and  something 
come  in.  I  just  laid  there  and  hoped  God 
knew  where  I  was  if  I  didn't.  Then  such  a 
hullaballoo  as  commenced.  It  sounded  like 
forty  devils  and  a  wild  cat  all  trying  to  outdo 
each  other.  Such  snarling,  growling,  scratch- 
ing, screaming  and  shrieking  I  never  heard. 
I  thought  my  end  had  come  and  I  just  laid 
there  and  prayed.  Then,  just  like  that,  (he 
snapped  his  fingers),  it  stopped,  and  the  quiet 
was  worse  than  the  noise  had  been.  I  could 
feel  the  blackness  pressing  down  on  me,  chok- 
ing me.  You  bet  I  didn't  sleep  much  that 
night.  Well  when  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
came  I  finally  got  courage  to  look  over  the 
edge  of  the  bunk  and  what  I  saw  made  my 
blood  run  cold.  The  cabin  was  empty,  but 
there  on  the  floor,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  was  a 
pair  of  moccassins  with  human  feet  in  them. 
It  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  out  of  there  and 
you  can  probably  guess  whether  I've  been  back 
or  not." 

There  was  silence  in  the  bunk  house  save 
the  regular  swish,  swish  of  snow  on  the  tiny 
windows.  The  wind  had  died  down,  but  now 
it  might  be  heard  coming  from  far  down  the 
lake  with  a  shriek  and  a  roar.     Then  it  seemed 
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to  swoop  down  upon  the  bunk  house,  it  darted 
in  at  every  chink  and  made  the  kerosene  lamp 
flicker.  No  one  spoke,  then  some  one  laughed 
nervously.  Bill  got  up  and  put  more  wood  in 
the  stove  and  Miss  Tracy  moved  the  barrel 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  its  welcome  heat.  "Well, 
who's  next  on  the  program?",  Bill  demanded. 
No  one  answered. 

"Well,  if  Zeke  has  scared  you  all,  guess 
I'll  have  to  recite  next.  And  this  is  a  true 
story — one  that  has  to  do  with  Miss  Tracy's 
'Be  thankful'  text." 

"It  was  twenty  years  ago  this  winter 
when  I  was  lumbering  up  on  the  West 
Branch.  We  had  a  woman  for  a  cook 
that  time  and  she  had  her  daughter  with 
her — one  of  the  prettiest — yes  !  the  very 
prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw.  She  stayed  at 
camp  two  months  or  so — and  I — well,  I  was 
young  and  foolish  and  I  suppose  you  might 
say  as  how  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  liked 
me  well  enough,  too,  at  least  she  always  acted 
as  though  she  did.  I  was  a  husky  lad  in  those 
days.  Well,  to  make  my  story  short,  the  old 
lady  had  a  chance  to  send  Julie,  that  was  the 
girl's  name,  away  to  school  and  of  course  she 
did.  But  she  had  to  work  harder  than  ever 
and  do  extra  things  such  as  darning  the  men's 
socks  and  washing  their  clothes,  to  pay  all 
Julie's  expenses.  Well,  that  spring  Julie  came 
to  camp  for  a  week,  and  she  had  changed  a 
good  deal.  She  wasn't  the  girl  we'd  known, 
but  a  fine  young  lady  with  all  sorts  of  new 
notions.  We  all  loved  her  more  than  ever, 
although  we  couldn't  quite  understand  some  of 
her  queer  ideas.  She  went  back  to  school  and 
I  never  saw  her  again.  We  kept  the  camp 
there  four  years  and  Julie's  mother  stayed  with 
us,  but  Julie  never  came  again.  She'd  finished 
school  by  that  time  and  had  a  good  position. 
Her  mother  used  to  let  me  read  her  letters 
and  she  always  wrote  about  what  nice  clothes 
and  good  times  she  had.  Well,  one  winter  her 
mother  began  to  have  rheumatism  and  she 
realized  she  couldn't  work  much  more,  so  she 
wrote  and  asked  Julie  if  she  could  go  and  live 
with  her.  One  night  I  came  in  and  found  the 
old  lady  crying.  She  had  a  letter  from  Julie, 
but  she  wouldn't  tell  me  what  the  trouble  was. 


I  finally  left  her  and  went  over  to  the  bunk 
house.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  night,  with  a  full 
moon,  but  I  hadn't  been  in  bed  long  before 
the  wind  began  to  blow,  not  to  shriek  and  roar, 
but  to  sort  of  whine  around.  I  didn't  like  it. 
I  turned  over  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Then 
I  heard  a  scream,  short  and  shrill.  It  came 
from  the  cook-house.  I  threw  on  some  clothes 
and  went  over,  but  some  of  the  men  were 
ahead  of  me.  They  had  found  Julie's  mother 
on  the  floor,  with  her  throat  cut  and  in  her 
hand  was  Julie's  letter.  I  read  it  and  I'll 
never  forget  a  word  of  it,  but  to  make  my 
story  short  she  made  it  plain  that  she  was  sorry 
but  she  couldn't  have  her  mother  live  with  her. 
Well,  I  never  heard  of  Julie  again,  but  I  never 
hear  the  wind  whine  around,  but  I  hear  the 
old  lady  scream  and  see  her  a-dying  there  in 
her  blood,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  I 
think  of  the  scene  poor  little  Julie'll  have  to 
face  some  day.  I  sure  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  her.  Well,  that's  the  end  of 
my  story — who's  next?" 

He  looked  at  Miss  Tracy  as  he  said  it  and  at 
sight  of  her  he  jumped  up.  Her  face  was 
ashen  and  her  hand  was  at  her  throat. 

"Miss  Tracy —  you  ain't  ill  are  you?"  Zeke 
asked.  But  Miss  Tracy  was  staring  wildly  at 
Bill. 

"Bill,  don't  you  know  me?     I'm  Julie." 

"Julie,  Julie,  why — why  you're — " 

"Yes,  I  know  I've  changed  a  lot — I've  paid 
for  that  letter  pretty  heavily,  Bill — paid  for 
nearly  twenty  years  and  I  haven't  finished  yet." 

The  men  had  risen  and  were  staring  blankly 
at  one  another.  Zeke  swore  and  did  not  cor- 
rect himself  but  Miss  Tracy  and  Bill  were 
conscious  only  of  each  other.  "Why,  Julie — 
you — you're  not  married  ?"  Bill  quavered. 

And  with  a  blush  Miss  Tracy  answered 
"Not  yet." 

Barbara  Hamlin,  '28. 


I'D    BE   THE   MOON 

I  would  like  to  be  the  moon, 
With  all  the  sky  to  sail  in, 
And  all   the  twinkly  stars  to  play  with. 
And  I  would  find  a  little  brown  pool  in  the  woods 
And    make    silver    pennies    of    the    round,    white 
pebbles  at  the  bottom. 
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I  would  put  silver  armour  on  the  ocean, 

And  watch  the  waves  hide  the  glittering  sands. 

I  would  find  little  gardens  and  sift  silver  on  the 

roses. 
I  would  kiss  the  wings  of  the  nightingale, 
And   hunt   for   gold   inside   the   lilies. 
I  would  lay  carpets  over   the  hills,  and 
I    would    caress    the    trees    on    the    mountainside 

with  my  silver  fingers. 
But  most  of  all  I'd  like  to  chase  the  wind  in  and 

out  among  the  clouds. 
So  if  some  day  you  ask  me  what  most  I'd  like  to 

be, 
I'd  say  I'd  like  to  be  the  moon! 

Betty  Wells,  '29. 


BROKEN  WALLS 

In   a  gusty   rain 

Of  a  late  November  night 

I  stood  by  a  broken  wall. 

Dead  ivy  hung 

In   long,   gray  wisps, 

Like  hopes  that  cling 

To  the  broken  walls  of  memory. 

Holes  where  stones  had  fallen  out 

Gaped   like    pious    mouths    in    cold    astonishment. 

The  wall  itself  leaned  heavily, 

As  old  things  will, 

Beneath  the  weight  of  years. 

I  crept  within  a  niche 

Where  none  might  see, 

Yet,   where  the  rain  beat  on  my  face. 

The  rain  with  cruel  hands  beat  on  my  face, 

And  who  shall  say  if  it  were  rain  or  tears 

That  beat  so  bitterly  against  my  mouth? 


Dorothy  Smith,  '28. 
"SHIPS   THAT   PASS" 

The    swish-swash    of    the    sea    broke    through    the 

night, 

As  round  the  liner's  stern  the  waters  swirled. 
The  port-hole  gleams  reflected  in  the  light 

Of  stars,  shone  out  a  welcome  to  the  world. 
The  world  was  small  upon  this  ocean  wide 

For  it  near  bordered  on  obscurity. 
But  presently  the  liner  seemed  to  glide 

Upon  the  vision  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
A  message  of  good  cheer  went  o'er  the  waves 

That  like  a  friendly  greeting  seems  to  give 
A  thrill  of  happiness  that  lasts  for  days 

And  makes  it  seem  quite  good  that  one  can  live. 
Upon  this  earth  to  see  a  beam  shine  clear 

Across  the  waves,  or  friendly  greeting  hear. 

Nettie  May  Tracy,  '29. 


TRANSITIONS 

Thanksgiving!     Season   of  mystery   and  beauty, 
It  ushers  out  the  fall  and  brings  in  winter. 
Fall!    of  the   crimson  leaf  and  golden  pumpkin. 
The  wheat  is  harvested  in  amber  stacks, 
And  the  yellow  grasses  sing  in  the  hissing  wind. 

Winter!     The    high    tent-like   skies   are    black   and 

cold. 
The   traveler   sighs,    "Can   spring   be   far  behind?" 
The    frightened   child   awakes    and    cries   into   the 

night,    "Mother!" 
The   hungry   tramp   stirs   on   the   hay   and   groans 

with  cold. 
But   the   poet   cries,   "If  winter   comes   can  spring 

be  far  behind?" 

Lucia  Lingham,  '29. 


FOR  SALE— BUY 


The   store   of  life  is  exclusively  stocked, 

With  jewels  of  love,   happiness  and  good  fortune, 

You,  want   to   buy,   but   truth,   righteousness   and 

struggle  are  the  coins  of  value, 
Can  you  be  a  tradesman, 
Why  not? 

M.  L.  F.,  '29. 
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Twenty  million  and  more  young  people  are 
attending  school  this  year  in  our  country.  To 
each  one  of  them  might  be  put  the  question, 
"What  is  my  school  going  to  do  for  me?"  Too 
often  this  question  is  lost  sight  of  as  the 
process  of  getting  an  education  becomes  more 
and  more  "the  thing  to  do."  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real 
purpose  back  of  all  school  life  and  to  discuss 
the  student's  contribution  towards  it 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
where  the  emphasis  in  education  should  be 
placed — on  scholarship  or  citizenship,  on  abil- 
ity or  character,  or  on  both?  Do  we  come  to 
school  to  learn  routine  lessons  or  to  learn  how 
to  fit  ourselves  into  a  society  with  a  place  for 
every  individual?  The  first  duty  of  educa- 
tion, I  believe,  is  to  develop  the  individual  for 
his  place  in  society.  The  welfare  of  the  fu- 
ture depends  on  an  increasing  number  of 
thinkers,  alert  to  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
ready  to  take  their  part.  Not  only  an  alert- 
ness and  a  willingness,  but  also  a  love  of  the 
work  to  be  done  must  be  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual during  his  formative  years — those  at 
school.  He  must  learn  that  education  does  not 
reduce  his  efficiency  as  a  toiler,  but  merely 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  his  toil.  The  intro- 
duction into  modern  schools  of  major  courses 
in  psychology,  sociology,  citizenship  and  va- 
rious other  social  sciences  shows  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  this  duty.  However,  no 
amount  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  importance  of  building  good  citi- 
zens will  carry  out  this  purpose  of  education 
if  the  student  does  not  come  to  school  with 
the  right  attitude. 


Too  many  young  people  today  shut  them- 
selves into  the  life  of  their  own  particular 
circle  and  never  realize  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  without  the  four  walls  of  their  school. 
They  forget  that  it  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
penalty  paid  for  youth  that  they  are  there  at 
all.  They  come  and  go,  passing  their  sub- 
jects, likewise  flunking  their  subjects,  snub- 
bing those  outside  their  circle  and  being 
snubbed  in  return.  Occasionally  by  entering 
into  frenzied  arguments  on  current  problems 
they  get  a  vague  realization  that  they  are  one 
small  atom  filling  a  niche  in  this  modern  so- 
ciety where  every  niche  is  important.  But  all 
this  fades  away  and  is  forgotten  with  gradua- 
tion. The  student  goes  out  into  that  long 
awaited  "real  living"  and  more  often  than  not 
forgets  even  to  vote.  When  he  does  this,  has 
he  received  the  most  he  is  able  from  the  all- 
too-few  years  of  education?  I  would  answer 
emphatically,  no ! 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  fault  lies 
with  the  faculty  or  with  the  student  body.  It  is 
a  certainty,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  it 
lies  with  the  students.  The  average  young  per- 
son goes  to  school  either  because  he  is  made 
to,  or  because  his  friends  are  there.  He 
pledges  loyalty  to  a  fraternity,  he  rah-rahs  at 
football  games,  he  attends  the  proms,  he  makes 
his  own  friends,  but  somehow  or  other  he 
misses  the  fact  that  his  year  at  school  should 
be  primarily  a  preparation  for  something 
which  lies  beyond.  It  is  important  that  he 
learn  to  value  and  enjoy  social  contacts,  but 
there  is  something  more.  He  must  put  him- 
self into  a  position  where  he  can  see  the  world 
as  he  sees  his  college;  working  out  his  part  in 
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that  world  as  he  works  out  his  place  in  college 
life.  He  must  realize  the  importance  of  his 
years  at  school  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
more  to  be  had  than  dances  and  football  games 
in  the  years  of  education  could  the  student  but 
realize  it  before  his  senior  year.  There  would 
then  be  no  provocation  for  the  oft-heard  cry, 
"I  would  that  I  could  do  it  over  again." 


DESIRES 

A  mountain,  as  it  rears  its  hoary-topped  old 
head  to  the  sparkling  blue  dome  of  heaven,  is 
typical  of  all  that  is  stern  and  commonplace 
in  life,  yet  imbedded  deep  within  its  rocky 
sides  are  beautiful  treasures,  the  misty  red  of 
rubies,  the  crystal  light  of  diamonds  and  the 
shimmering  green  of  emeralds,  twinkling  blue 
sapphires  and  irridescent  opals.  They  were 
there  in  their  dark  hiding  places  when  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon  roamed  the  prehis- 
toric forests.  They  are  as  old  as  Eternity  it- 
self. Some  of  them  are  doomed  to  lie  dormant 
while  the  centuries  roll  by,  but  others  will  be 
discovered  and  plucked  from  their  dim  hid- 
ing places  by  the  dusky  men  who  delve  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  will  shed 
their  glowing  beauty  upon  the  world  of  man. 

In  the  same  manner  our  desires  are  hidden 
in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  our  souls.  They 
are  deeply  imbedded  under  the  grim  old  moun- 
tain of  convention.  The  weighty  rocks  of 
"what  they  do"  and  "it  isn't  being  done"  hold 
us  imprisoned  deep  down  within  our  inner 
natures.  It  may  be  the  ruby  red  of  a  gorgeous 
voice  striving  to  rise  above  self-consciousness 
and  sound  its  hauntingly  beautiful  cry  through 
the  world.  Or,  the  diamond  glitter  of  purity 
and  desire  for  right  living  gleaming  down  in 
the  inky  black  character  of  a  criminal.  And 
again,  it  may  be  the  sapphire  blue  of  loyalty  to 
country  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  is  weighed 
down  with  personal  cares  and  can  never  ex- 
perience the  supreme  thrill  of  following  his 
country's  flag.  Perhaps  it  is  the  opalescent 
green  desire  of  a  tenement  girl  to  paint  pic- 
tures of  such  beauty  that  their  wonder  will  be 
stamped  forever  on  the  hearts  of  those  who 
view  them. 


Our  ideas  and  ideals  are  on  a  different  plane 
from  our  desires,  for  if  ideas  and  ideals  are 
suppressed  too  long,  they  become  crushed  as 
do  delicate  flowers  when  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  careless  passersby.  Just  so  with  our 
desires.  They  are  imprinted  on  our  souls  and 
will  remain  with  us  until  the  sun  grows  cold 
and  the  stars  are  old.  Whether  we  are  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  as  long  as  time  weaves  the 
thread  of  Life  our  desires  will  endure.  In 
some  people  they  are  fated  never  to  be  ex- 
pressed, while  in  the  characters  of  others  they 
will  be  uncovered  by  one  of  those  great 
miners,  Hope,  Faith  and  Love,  the  greatest 
being  Love. 

Lindbergh  would  never  have  made  his  peril- 
ous journey  through  the  lonely  caverns  of  the 
blue  if  he  had  not  been  inspired  by  the  love  of 
his  country  and  the  desire  to  make  the  name 
of  America  echo  through  the  dim  walls  of 
Time.  This  desire  was  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul  from  the  day  he  was  born  until 
the  time  it  was  brought  out  by  the  great  love 
of  American  aviation  which  caused  him  to  soar 
above  the  mighty  Atlantic,  daring  the  dangers 
of  the  unknown  kingdom  of  the  air,  until  at 
last  he  reached  sunny  France. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  man  Amer- 
ica has  ever  known,  arose  to  the  supreme 
heights  because  he  was  governed  by  Faith  in 
himself  and  love  of  all  mankind.  The  desire 
to  serve  and  save  others,  regardless  of  color 
or  creed  was  first  and  foremost  in  the  heart  of 
this  man.  It  was  this  desire  of  service  to 
others  that  made  him  beloved  in  the  stately 
mansions  and  in  the  tiny  log  huts.  If  these 
great  miners,  Love  and  Faith,  had  not  uncov- 
ered the  desire  buried  deeply  within  his  charac- 
ter, he  would  have  continued  to  sit  in  the 
glow  of  the  flickering  fire,  figuring  patiently  on 
the  old  shovel,  and  would  not  have  left  his 
name  carved  forever  on  the  heart  of  America. 

Thomas  Edison  had  the  desire  to  invent 
firmly  rooted  within  his  soul,  and  although 
the  desire  was  suppressed  at  first,  it  was  final- 
ly brought  out  by  the  aid  of  that  miner,  Faith, 
who  delved  continually  into  the  depths  of  his 
character  until  at  last  the  desire  was  expressed. 
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People  laughed  and  scoffed  at  him  but  he 
still  labored  on  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Suc- 
cess, although  she  flirted  continually  with  him, 
was  always  elusive.  At  last  the  goal  was 
achieved  and  the  weary  hours  at  the  work 
table  brought  the  renown  of  everlasting  fame. 
In  this  wide  world  of  ours  there  are  mil- 
lions of  desires  buried  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  We  are  not  all  able  to  express  desires  of 
great  adventures  and  achievements,  for  we 
can't  all  be  Lincolns,  Edisons  or  Lindberghs. 
However,  we  can  all  express  a  desire  for  the 
beautiful  in  life.  Every  human  being  has  a 
desire  for  its  beauties.   It  may  be  in  a  small  or 


a  large  degree,  but  it  is  embedded  in  the  souls 
of  us  all.  We  should  strive  to  discover  the 
beauty  and  joy  in  the  commonplace  things  of 
this  world.  Beauty  of  this  life  is  made  up  of 
many  things — the  laugh  of  a  happy  child,  the 
sparkle  of  the  sun  on  a  snowy  landscape  or 
the  plantive  wail  of  a  violin  in  the  hands  of 
a  genius.  All  these  things  are  woven  together 
in  a  varied  pattern  to  form  the  shimmering 
and  mysterious  fabric  of  beauty.  We  must 
always  search  for  this  fabric  of  beauty  and 
when  we  find  it,  we  will  experience  everlasting 
happiness. 

Frances  Mann,  '29. 


Monday,  October  31:  Classifications  were 
posted  followed  by  many  intermingled  cries 
of  dismay  and  delight.  The  Senior  Class  wel- 
comed into  their  midst  Katherine  Forgey,  who 
had  been  up  to  this  time  classed  as  a  Junior. 

Thursday,  November  3:  Undaunted  by  the 
overshadowing  clouds,  a  merry  group  departed 
from  Bragdon  en  route  for  Salem.  Driving 
toward  Salem  they  were  shown  the  homes  of 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Washington's  headquar- 
ters and  various  buildings  of  Harvard.  Upon 
arriving  in  Marblehead,  they  had  their  first 
vision  of  the  original  painting  of  the  "Spirit 
of  76,"  after  which  they  all  lunched  by  the 
sea.      The     next     stop     was     Salem     where 


they  visited  that  quaint  old  home  made  fa- 
mous by  Hawthorne,  "The  House  of  Seven 
Gables."  Other  interesting  points  visited  in 
Salem  were  the  Essex  Institute  and  Peabody 
Museum. 

Friday,  November  4:  "Cooperation"  was  the 
subject  which  Joan  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Student  Council,  chose  as  her  theme  at  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  Evelyn  Ladd  delighted  us  all 
with  her  song. 

Sunday,  November  6:  We  were  glad  to  wel- 
come among  us  Dr.  Clark,  the  new  minister  of 
our  Auburndale  Congregational  Church.  Dr. 
Clark  based  his  talk  on  the  simple  question 
asked  of  Jesus  by  Paul,  "Where  are  you  liv- 
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ing" ;  Paul  did  not  desire  to  know  the  mere 
abode  of  Jesus  but  the  kind  of  man  He  was. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  these  questions.  Where 
are  WE  living?  Are  our  inward  lives  and 
characters  things  of  beauty?  Are  WE  living 
in  a  spirit  of  love — that  is  to  say,  what  is  our 
atttiude  toward  our  fellowmen  of  other  races 
or  creeds?  And  last  of  all  are  we  living  in 
fellowship  with  God?  Jesus  answered,  "Come 
and  see."  Let  us  lead  a  worthy  life  so  we 
too  may  issue  this  same  invitation. 

Monday,  November  7:  The  Junior  Class 
started  off  the  year  with  an  exceedingly  well- 
chosen  group  of  officers.  We  extend  our  con- 
gratulations and  wish  them  a  successful  year. 
The  officers  are  as  follows : 

President,  Betty  Wells. 

Vice-President,  Marjorie  Winslow. 

Secretary,  Mary  McConn. 

Treasurer,  Phyllis  Beck. 

Song  Leader,  Isabel  Daggett. 

Cheer  Leader,  "Sis"  Hibberd. 

Friday,  November  11:  Those  who  attended 
Christian  Endeavor  were  well  repaid  by  hear- 
ing Marjorie  Blair's  rather  unique  talk  on  the 
part  influence  plays  in  our  lives.  We  were 
given  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  piano  solo 
played  by  Christina  Finlayson. 

Saturday,  November  12:  We  were  all  very 
grieved  to  learn  of  Miss  Emery's  departure. 
Sad  to  relate  Miss  Emery  has  had  to  forsake 
us  because  of  family  needs.  We  are  glad, 
however,  that  it  means  an  enjoyable  winter  in 
California.  Miss  Emery,  although  we  wish 
you  a  pleasant  winter,  one  and  all,  especially 
your  pupils  in  history,  we  shall  miss  you! 
Your  broad  outlook  on  the  world  and  its  prob- 
lems will  always  keep  you  in  our  memories 
and  be  an  inspiration  to  us  in  the  future. 

Sunday,  November  13:  Those  who  were 
here  last  year  remember  the  rather  unconven- 
tional talk  of  Dr.  Calkins.  Again  in  his  non- 
chalant yet  inspiring  manner,  he  told  us  four 
stories,  each  one  enclosing  a  lesson  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  our  lives  happier  and  bet- 
ter. The  first  was  the  story  of  a  schoolboy 
who  learned  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  give  a 
little  push — in  the  right  direction.   "Dear  little 


Tessie"  who  confessed  to  the  sin  of  vanity 
was  told  this  was  not  a  sin  but  a  mistake — 
the  mistake  of  self -contemplation.  One  should 
not  think  of  the  impression  he  is  making  but 
wonder  what  the  other  person  has  to  give  him. 
We  quite  agree  with  "smart  little  Edward's" 
policy  to  the  effect  that  if  everything  is  not 
white,  let's  pretend  it  is.  "Brave  little  Doris" 
has  the  right  idea  in  resolving  to  continue  do- 
ing the  hateful  thing.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  "the  educated"  per- 
son does  the  disagreeable  thing  first! 

Friday,  November  18:  There's  no  such  word 
as  "can't"!  Edith  Hussey  vehemently  empha- 
sized this  point  in  her  talk  at  Christian  En- 
deavor. We  all  enjoyed  Helen  Hawes'  beauti- 
ful selection,  Bartlett's  "Dream." 

Friday,  November  18:  We  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mile.  Le  Royer  for  having  brought 
to  Lasell  Dr.  Watson,  the  associate  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Be- 
sides outlining  his  own  youth  as  a  maker  of 
apparatus  for  aspiring  young  inventors,  Dr. 
Watson  gave  a  vivid  survey  of  "the  birth  and 
babyhood  of  the  telephone."  Most  of  us  had 
felt  the  telephone  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  lost 
ages,  but  he  dispelled  this  theory  by  relating 
the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  "talking  by  tele- 
graphs." Dr.  Watson,  who  was  the  first  per- 
son to  hear  a  human  voice  through  the  tele- 
phone, heard  Bell's  unpremeditated,  frenzied 
call,  "Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  I  want  you !" 
Since  this  lecture,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
hear  voices  resounding  through  the  corridor;, 
"Ahoy,  Watson!"  or  "Watson,  are  you 
there  ?" 

Sunday,  November  20:  Our  first  Mission- 
ary Camp  Fire  of  this  year  was  opened  by  a 
song  rendered  by  Mr.  Peshkoff's  friend,  Mr. 
Pierce.  Mr.  Peshkoff  made  a  sensational  en- 
trance, chanting  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
dressed  in  his  robes  as  a  former  priest  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  He  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  the  social  and  political  reforms  of 
the  Soviet  and  woman's  heroic  attempt  to  free 
herself  from  ancient  bondage.  However,  he 
attributed  all  the  disasters  which  followed 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Revolution  to  the  godless 
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and  atheistic  ideals  which  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have 
introduced  in  the  New,  Russia. 

Tuesday,  November  22:  Has  Lasell  opened 
a  grocery  store — and  well  might  anyone  ask 
herself  this  question  on  beholding  the  cheerful 
conglomeration  of  food,  consisting  of  every- 
thing from  carrots  to  chocolate-coated  cookies, 
all  nicely  arranged  in  the  assembly  hall.  But 
no,  this  is  merely  the  annual  Thanksgiving  ac- 
cumulation of  each  individual  offering  of 
Lasell  students  which  is  turned  over  to  the 
Missionary  Society  who  distribute  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  others,  less  fortunate,  enjoy 
a  hearty  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Tuesday,  November  22:  It  was  beautiful, 
awe-inspiring,  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
we  can  recall  to  our  memory — that  solemn 
processional  of  dignified  seniors,  who  had 
finally  made  the  big  step — donned  their  cap 
and  gowns  and  with  a  slow  deliberateness, 
arms  folded,  heads  erect,  chanted  in  clear,  re- 
sounding voices,  with  a  decided  grain  of  sin- 
cerity, the  new  senior  cap  and  gown  song.  It 
seemed  to  inspire  in  us  all  a  new  respect,  a 
new  reverence,  for  our  dear  seniors,  and  we 
unanimously  join  in  congratulating  you. 


WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

Mrs.  Statira  McDonald,  who  for  nine  years 
was  preceptress  of  Junior  School,  has  accept- 
ed a  new  position  this  year  at  the  Seminary. 
She  is  living  at  Woodland  Park,  but  will  still 
keep  an  ever-watchful  eye  over  her  children 
and  also  give  us  her  wise  counsel  when  needed. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Johnson,  our  popular  music 
teacher  of  last  year,  has  been  made  Head 
Mistress  of  Junior  House. 

Miss  Candace  Carstens,  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Per- 
cival  and  Mrs.  Elise  Jewett  are  new  members 
of  the  faculty.    Miss  Carstens,  teacher  of  his- 


tory;  Mrs.   Jewett,   teacher   of   English;  and 
Mrs.  Percival,  Housemother. 

A  camp  fire  and  picnic  supper  was  great- 
ly enjoyed  on  the  campus.  Miss  Strang  faith- 
fully discharged  the  duty  of  distributing  the 
bountiful  repast.  The  evening's  entertainment 
was  held  in  the  living  room  which  the  girls 
had  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
program  was  in  charge  of  Sylvia  Denning  and 
consisted  of  games,  stunts  and  dancing.  Much 
credit  is  due  Sylvia  for  the  success  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Alice  Hardy,  10th  grade,  is  in  Forest  Hills 
Hospital,  where  she  underwent  a  successful 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Members  of  the  English  Club,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Jewett  and  Miss  Johnson,  attended 
the  play,  "Pleased  to  Meet  You,!'  at  the  Reper- 
tory. Through  the  courtesy  extended  to  the 
party,  the  girls  were  allowed  to  go  "behind 
the  scenes."  The  manager  explained  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  stage,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  girls. 

Plans  are  underway  for  a  very  fine  Christ- 
mas program  which  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  December  13.  The  Junior  House 
students  will  present  the  play  "A  Christmas 
Guest."  This  will  be  followed  by  a  piano  re- 
cital given  by  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Goodrich  and 
Miss  Johnson  and  chorus  by  all  the  grades. 

We  welcome  Miss  S.  Marion  Hubbard,  our 
new  history  teacher.  Miss  Carstens  has  been 
transferred  to  the  history  department  of  the 
seminary,  filling  the  vacancy  recently  made  by 
Miss  Ruth  Emery. 

A  group  of  ninth  and  tenth  grade  girls,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Percival  and  Miss  Cars- 
tens,  attended  the  play  "Julius  Caesar"  Satur- 
day evening,  December  5. 
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Mrs.  Clyde  Albert  Ordway  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Ruth  Ordway,  '21,  have  been  recent  guests 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Mrs.  Ordway  has 
returned  to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  White 
Plains,  New  York,  where  she  holds  an  im- 
portant official  position  and  Ruth  is  doing  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  her  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Our  Principal  and  other  Lasell  folk  received 
unusually  interesting  messages  from  Anna 
Conant,  '09,  written  from  the  flood  belt  in 
Vermont  where  Anna  was  caught  in  the  storm 
while  prospecting  with  the  thought  of  possibly 
making  Vermont  her  future  home.  She  writes : 
"I  have  seen  what  the  worst  conditions  could 
be  in  Vermont  but  these  things  have  not 
turned  me  against  the  state." 

Faustina  S.  Curtis'  fine  report  of  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  Eastern  Maine  Group 
came  just  too  late  to  be  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  but  will  be  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed by  all  the  readers  of  the  November 
Leaves. 

"The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  and  Luncheon 
of  the  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club  was  held 
at  one  o'clock,  Tuesday,  September  6,  at  the 
Penobscot  Valley  Country  Club,  with  thirty- 
two  in  attendance,  including  guests  and  five 
young  women  who  are  entering  Lasell  this 
fall. 

'After  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  President, 
Mrs.  Haven  Sawyer,  the  guest  of  honor,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Saunders,  head  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics department  at  Lasell,  was  introduced. 
"Mrs.  Saunders  spoke  of  Lasell  traditions 
and  aims  and  brought  encouraging  news  of 
present  prosperity,  the  continued  increase  of 
the  Endowment  Fund,  and  evident  advance 
in  many  ways.     Her  message  was  interesting 


and  instructive  and  was  most  acceptable  to 
the  club.  She  also  brought  greetings  from 
Dr.  and  Mrs.   Winslow. 

"The  Secretary's  report  of  the  last  meeting 
was  read  and  accepted  also  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

"It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
by-laws. 

"Today  being  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr. 
Bragdon,  it  was  voted  to  send  a  telegram  of 
congratulation  and  loving  wishes  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bragdon. 

"It  was  voted  to  send  greetings  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow. 

"It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  send  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  to  the 
Lasell  Leaves. 

"Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were : 
President — Lydia  Adams,  '18. 
Secretary — Faustina  Curtis,  '88. 
Treasurer — Ruth  Dunning,  '27. 
"This  concluded  the  business  of  the  day  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest  meetings  of  the  Club, 
thus  far,  was  declared  adjourned. 
"Those  present  were : 

Mrs.    Caroline   Saunders. 

Lorena   Fellows  Sawyer,   '99. 

Nellie  Kidder  Cutter,  '84. 

Helen  White  Fogg,  '88. 

Frances  Bass  Pierce,  '20. 

Maude  Murray  Bean,  '24. 

Lydia  A.  Adams,  '18. 

Ruth  Dunning,  '27. 

Phyllis   Dunning,    1927- 

Constance  Chalmers,  1927- 

Irene  Murray,  1927. 

Mary  McAvey,   1926- 

Edrie  Mahaney,  '22. 

Florence  Wyman,   1891-1892. 

Virginia  Hight,  '27. 

Faustina  Curtis,  '88. 

Clarice  Liscomb,  1927- 

Sylvia  Huston,   1927- 

Isabelle  Coombs,  1924-1927. 

Esther  Norcross,   '18. 

Helen  Gray  Porter,  1902-1905. 

Louise  Weymouth  Thompson,  '22. 

Julia  Crafts  Sheridan,  '10. 
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Bernice  Cole  Tyler,  '21.  Miss    Eva    Chandler    and    Miss    Gertrude 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Crafts.  Perkins,    former    members    of    our    faculty, 

Ethelle  Cleale  Collett,  '22.  were   our   recent  guests.     They  are  now   off 

Edna  Starrett  Mathewson,  '22.  on   a   European  'tour.     Lasell's    good    wishes 

Helen  Abbott  Bucknam,  '98.  follow  them. 

Katherine  Mason  Fernald,  '99.  During  her  vacation  days  in  Boston,  Dean 
Dear  Nadine  Strong  James,  '26,  we  too  were  Margaret  Rand  of  Hiram  College  took  time 
disappointed  to  have  missed  your  call  at  Lasell.  to  pay  her  respects  to  her  former  school  home. 
You  promised  to  come  again.  Please  do  so,  As  usual  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
"Little  Dove".  coming  year's  work.  We  only  wish  she  could 
A  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  Minneapolis  realize  how  gratefully  her  Lasell  pupils  re- 
dailies  contains  a  picture  of  and  a  fine  tribute  member  her  friendship  and  helpful  instruction, 
to  Clementina  Butler,  '80,  one  of  the  official  A  recent  copy  of  the  Cleveland  Topics  con- 
delegates  to  the  W.  M.  M.  S.  Convention  of  tains  a  beautiful  tribute  to  our  late  Gertrude 
the  Methodist  Church  which  convened  in  that  Bull  whose  passing  was  mentioned  in  the  Oc- 
city.  tober  Leaves.  Near  a  fine  portrait  of  Ger- 
These  interesting  Lasell  items  we  gathered  trude  the  editor  has  written:  "Her  passing 
from  a  letter  received  by  Miss  Blackstock  seems  impossible  to  women  who  served  some 
recently  from  Peggy  Matthews,  '26.  Peggy  years  ago  with  Miss  Bull  on  welfare  and  girl's 
writes :  "I  go  to  New  York  daily  with  Grace  activities  boards,  and  were  inspired  by  her 
Lawrence,  '26,  who  attends  the  same  Secre-  splendid  strength,  the  virility  of  her  youth, 
tarial  School  that  I  do.  Betty  Smith,  '26,  is  her  prompt  readiness  to  do  any  job  assigned 
studying  at  a  dramatic  school  in  New  York,  her,  the  beauty  of  her  faith  in  the  ultimate 
Once  in  a  while  I  have  lunch  with  Erna  good  of  all  things ;  from  younger  women  who 
Schmidt,  '26.  I  had  a  lovely  letter  from  Anita  looked  to  her  as  an  ideal  of  clean  sportsman- 
Krakauer,  '26,  the  other  day,  all  filled  with  ship  and  athletics ;  from  others,  who,  too  young 
news  about  Doris  Schumaker's,  '26,  wedding,  at  the  time  of  the  World  War  to  don  the  uni- 
Anita  has  been  ill  the  last  two  months  with  form  themselves,  regarded  with  admiration 
typhoid.  this  girl  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  her- 
"Do  you  remember  Emily  Brown,  '23  or  self  to  her  government,  for  any  job,  anywhere, 
'24?  She  lives  in  Summit  now  and  her  just  so  long  as  she  could  serve;  from  artists 
married  name  is  Mrs.  Dean.  I  have  just  re-  who  knew  the  soul  of  her  which  expressed 
turned  from  the  hospital  where  I  had  a  glimpse  itself  in  hand-wrought  jewelry  and  designs 
of  her  and  her  two-weeks'  old  baby."  which  brought  her  the  distinction  of   Master 

Adorning  the  cover  of  the  Austinite  Maga-  Craftsmanship  in  the  Boston  Guild." 

zine  lately  received  by  our  Principal,  is  a  fine  It  just  did  us  good  to  hear  Dorothy  Case, 

likeness    of    Mrs.    Corne'lius    James    Peeples  1926-27,  declare  openly  that  she  was  homesick 

(Mary   Thielens,    1904-05)    President   of   the  f0r  Lasell.     Of  course,  as  usual,   Dorothy  is 

Austin   branch  of   the   Needlework   Guild   of  busy  in  her  chosen  secretarial  work,  but  we 

America.     Last    year    this    organization    dis-  too  hope  that  the  way  will  open   for  her  to 

tributed  500  garments  to  needy  families.  come  to   Boston  and   be  a  near  neighbor  of 

The  Class  of    1927   has  indeed  been   loyal  Lasell. 

to  the  young  folk  at  the  Lasell  home,  coming  Louise  Moulton,  1926-27,  and  Adeline  Traf- 

back    to    us     at     expected     and     unexpected  ton,  1925-27,  were  also  with  us  for  too  brief 

moments  and  bringing  with  them  a  fine  spirit  a  season.     These  latter  girls  are  near  at  hand 

of  enthusiastic  loyalty.     In  our  last  issue,  we  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  come  again  soon, 

registered  the  names  of  a  goodly  group  and  Miss  Potter  declares  that  one  of  the  bright- 

now  we  must  add  to  that  class  roll  the  names  est  happenings  of   the  summer   she   failed  to 

of  Mary  Harris,  June  Newbold,  Betty  Almy.  report  and  that  was  the  delightful  and  unex- 
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pected  meeting  with  Eva-May  Mortimer,  '25, 
on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Minneapolis. 
She  looked  as  radiant  as  ever  and  promised 
if  possible  to  come  to  us  but  many  social  duties 
claimed  her  time  and  we  were  not  surprised 
she  failed  to  carry  out  her  plan. 

Lasell  girls  and  faculty  alike  are  joining 
our  townspeople  in  sincere  regret  over  the 
removal  of  Rev.  Earl  H.  Harper  and  his 
family  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Har- 
per is  now  President  of  the  Evansville  College. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  and  his  family 
have  entered  into  their  new  and  arduous  duties 
with  enthusiasm.  We  understand  that  the 
new  office  requires  a  good  deal  of  journeying 
on  the  part  of  its  president  and  we  secretly 
hope  that  he  will  come  our  way  sometime 
during  the  year. 

Mildred  Cary  Eaton,  '18,  and  her  husband 
and  dear  little  daughter  paid  a  Sunday  call 
on  us  not  long  since.  Our  only  regret  was 
that  we  could  not  have  kept  them  for  a  real 
visit. 

Never  did  a  prouder  grandmother  enter 
Lasell  than  our  own  beloved  Senora  Orozco, 
bearing  in  her  arms  the  precious  little  grand- 
son, Johnny  Cobb,  Jr.  Rarely  have  we  seen 
a  more  winsome  baby.  Our  hearty  congratu- 
lations are  extended  to  Senora,  dear  Maria 
and  her  husband. 

Gertrude  Schumaker,  '22,  came  to  Lasell 
but  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  satisfy  us. 
However,  she  gave  some  interesting  word 
snapshots  of  her  dear  self  and  sister,  Dorothy, 
'26,  who  by  the  way  is  this  year  back  in  New 
England. 

Mrs.  Leith  was  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Marion,  the  past  month  and  Elizabeth  Lyman 
was  doubly  favored  by  a  visit  from  her  father 
and  mother.  Evelyn  Douglass'  two  brothers 
dined  at  Lasell  recently  and  remained  to  at- 
tend our  weekly  Christian  Endeavor  meeting 
which  happily  was  led  that  night  by  their  sister. 
Helen  Foster,  '16,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Kent  Hill  Seminary.  Her  depart- 
ment is  music.  Lasell's  best  wishes  to  Helen 
in  her  new  field. 

A  host  of  old  girls  will  be  interested  to  read 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Lasell  Mission- 


ary  Society    for    1927-1928. 

President — Evelyn   M.   Ladd. 

Vice-President — Helen  Creveling. 

Secretary — Jeanette  Smith. 

Treasurer — Lois  Van  Riper. 
Advisory  Board 

Vera  Studley  Jane  Gray 
Evelyn  Douglass  is  president  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor.  At  the  initial  missionary  drive  the 
girls  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  pledged 
$439.00.  The  outlook  for  both  societies  is 
very  bright. 

Mercedes  Rendell,  '23,  and  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22,  as  usual  came  together  and 
during  the  call  we  learned  that  Mercedes  has 
recently  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
John  Porter  Freeman  also  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Lasell,  Helen 
Hawes  entertained  her  brother,  Mr.  George 
Hawes,  Ruth  Beckley  her  twin  sister,  and 
Elizabeth  Stahl's  sister  was  also  a  guest. 

We  scarcely  had  a  "good  square  look"  at 
Etta  Williams,  '27,  so  hurried  was  her  call, 
but  even  a  glance  at  Etta  revealed  a  very  well 
and  happy  alumna. 

In  November,  Lillian  Fairbrother  Durkin 
and  Gertrude  Burt  Holmes  called  and  were 
accompanied  by  Gertrude's  mother,  sister  and 
dear  little  daughter.  Time  has  dealt  kindly 
with  these  girls  for  they  looked  not  a  day 
older  than  when  here  engaged  in  their  re- 
spective duties. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Martin  is  off  for  Miami — 
"just  a  hurried  business  trip"  was  the  only 
itinerary  announced  over  the  telephone. 
Florida  girls,  we  tru'st  you  will  both  see  and 
hear  your   former  gifted   teacher. 

Ella  Richards,  1922-1925,  and  Elizabeth 
Forgie,  1924-1925,  certainly  reported  progress 
at  the  time  of  their  recent  call.  Ella  is  teach- 
ing sewing  in  the  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Girls  and  is  taking  an  extension  course  in 
psychology  at  Harvard  Night  School.  Eliza- 
beth Forgie  is  clinical  secretary  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  expects  to  go 
in  training  in  February. 

On  one  of  the  fairest  Sundays  of  this  fall 
at  the  invitation  of   Rev.   Ernest  J.   Dennen, 
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Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  the  entire 
school  motored  to  this  historic  Old  North 
Church  for  the  vesper  service.  Through  the 
generous  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  the  church, 
a  special  program  was  arranged  with  Bishop 
Samuel  G.  Babcock  as  speaker.  On  the  cover 
of  the  calendar  was  a  fine  picture  of  the 
historic  church  and  printed  below  "Order  of 
service  for  Lasell  Seminary"  followed  by  this 
gracious  greeting.  "The  first  sermon  preached 
in  this  church,  December  29,  1723,  was  on  the 
text:  'Mine  House  shall  be  called  an  House 
of  Prayer  for  all  people.'  In  the  spirit  of 
that  text  the  Rector  welcomes  the  students  of 
Lasell  Seminary  to  Christ  Church,  The  Old 
North  of  Paul  Revere   fame." 

Lasell  deeply  appreciates  and  acknowledges 
this  unusual  and  generous  courtesy  extended 
to  us  by  the  rector  and  officials  of  Christ 
Church. 

Miss  Potter  was  recently  the  guest  of  the 
Westfield  Woman's  Club  and  while  there  was 
entertained  in  the  new  and  beautiful  home  of 
Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  '06.  Before  the  public 
meeting  at  the  club,  our  dean  was  delightfully 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Grace  Alex- 
ander Van  Deusen,  '12.  This  Westfield 
Woman's  Club  is  enjoying  their  new  $65,000 
club  house  and  upon  this  occasion  very  gen- 
erously entertained  the  Lasell  girls  of  Western 
Massachusetts  and  their  mothers.  A  delight- 
ful musical  program  preceded  the  talk  given 
by  Miss  Potter  and  at  the  close  of  the  formal 
meeting,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  at- 
tractive dining  room  where  the  'Lasell  girls 
acted  as  hostesses. 

Lasell  was  especially  pleased  to  receive  a 
call  recently  from  Margarette  Rix  Cole,  '26, 
her  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Rix,  and  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Cole.  This  reminds  us  of  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  tea  which  some  of  us  en- 
joyed this  fall  in  Peggy's  very  own  home. 
She  certainly  makes  an  ideal  hostess  and  among 
the  guests  was  Dorothy  Messenger  Heath. 
'26.  Perhaps  this  is  an  opportune  time  for 
us  to  assure  Dorothy  of  our  great  enjoyment 
of  her  cousin-in-law,  Margaret  Heath,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  near  neighbor  of  ours  in 
Bragdon  Hall. 


From  far  away  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  our 
principal  received  this  interesting  message 
from  dear  Edith  Clendenin,  '24.  She  writes: 
"It  has  been  quite  a  long  while  since  I  have 
had  any  correspondence  with  you.  Truly  it 
is  not  because  I  have  not  thought  of  you  and 
dear  Lasell,  but  just  because  I  have  been  ever 
so  busy  moving. 

"Daddy  has  been  detailed  here  with  the  A. 
&  M.  College  as  head  of  the  Military  Science 
Department  and  will  be  here  four  years. 
There  is  a  very  good  Home  Economics  De- 
partment with  three  decided  branches  for 
specialization  and  I  have  decided  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  good  opportunity  and  finish  my 
four  years  of  college. 

"I  have  lived  over  and  over  my  two  happy 
years  at  Lasell,  and  have  wished  so  that  I 
could  come  back  and  just  continue  them  again. 
I  shall  do  the  next  best  thing  now,  and  that  is 
continue  my  work  here. 

"One  of  the  Army  women  here  is  a  Lasell 
graduate.  I  only  discovered  this  the  other 
evening  and  have  not  yet  learned  what  her 
name  was  before  her  marriage.  She  will  en- 
joy my  books  and  the  catalog. 

"Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Wins- 
low." 

From  Miss  Ellett,  former  member  of  our 
musical  department,  Mrs.  Winslow  received 
a  charming  picture  of  Amalfi  and  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  this  message:  "Like  all  tour- 
ists I  must  send  cards.  I  only  wish  they 
could  begin  to  convey  the  gorgeousness  of 
this  scenery.  Landed  Friday,  the  17th,  at 
Naples  and  yesterday  began  motor  trip  to 
Pompeii  which  I  can  never  forget,  over  the 
mountains  to  Ravello  for  the  night  at  the 
quaintest  hotel  on  the  very  top  of  the  world, 
and  on  today  to  Sorrento,  stopping  for  tea 
on  the  famous  terrace  at  Amalfi.  Two  days 
here,  then  to  Capri  and  three  more  in 
Naples.     Then  Rome!" 

Not  a  very  long  list  of  engagements  but 
very  interesting.  We  are  sure  the  readers  of 
the  Leaves  will  agree  with  us  when  they 
learn  that  Miss  Ruth  Eleanor  Kennedy,  '27, 
announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Thatcher 
Parker  Blanchard;  Marion  E.  Rice,   1923-24, 
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to  Mr.  Alf  Severson,  and  Ruby  Russell  Hola- 
bird,  '25,  to  Mr.  Raymond  Mortiner  Keeler. 
Congratulations  to  these  dear  young  folk. 

Lasell  has  certainly  lost  one  of  her  most 
beloved  and  distinguished  graduates  in  the 
passing  away  of  Mrs.  Washington  Yale  (May 
Emery,  '98)  of  Minneapolis  in  November. 
Mrs.  Yale  was  beautiful  in  person  and  in 
character,  a  leader  in  many  organizations. 
One  of  her  chief  activities  was  in  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Betsy  Ross  Chapter  of  which 
she  served  as  regent.  She  also  served  as 
state  regent  and  as  third  vice-president  gen- 
eral of  the  national  society.  She  was  active 
in  philanthropic  organizations  and  a  leader  in 
the  activities  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church.  She  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
representative  musical  societies  in  the  city  and 
was  president  of  the  Twin  City  Lasell  Club. 
Lasell  will  remember  with  gratitude  her  loyal 
loving  service  for  her  Alma  Mater,  and  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  her  bereaved 
husband  and  relatives. 

Mrs.  Etta  Austin  MacDonald,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Lasell  Seminary,  recently  had 
charge  of  a  morning  chapel  service.  Seldom 
does  a  speaker  so  hold  and  delight  her  audience 
as  does  this  gifted  author.  Mrs.  MacDonald 
is    not    only    the    author    of    the    charming 


children's  stories,  "Little  Children  of  Every 
Land",  but  has  written  many  books.  We 
would  congratulate  any  society  who  is  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  this  delightfully  hu- 
man and  gifted  teacher. 

Our  last  fall  brides  deserve  first  place  among 
the  personals  and  usually  have  it,  but  the  fact 
is  that  this  time  you  will  see  we  have  reserved 
the  best  for  the  last. 

On  Thursday,  November  10,  Kathryne 
Louise  Meurer,  '25,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
William  Biggard  Fischer. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Vicary  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Carolyn  Charlotte, 
'24,  to  Mr.  Harold  Henry  Krider  on  Saturday, 
November  12,  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Batchelder  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Alice  Mary, 
1924-25,  to  Mr.  Leon  Herbert  Powers  on 
Tuesday,  November  22,  at  Sanford,  Maine. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  will  be  at  home  to  their 
friends  at  14  Lebanon  Street  after  January  1. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Sarah  Harriet  Mackay,  '26,  to 
Mr.  John  Hopper  Roblin  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  at  Peekskill,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Anderson  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Katherine,  to 
Mr.  Chauncey  Jerry  Spaulding  on  Saturday, 
November   19. 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Willing  and  Capable 
Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class    Rings                                        Class  Pins 

Medals                     Prize  Cups- 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

Tel.   West   Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2                              3-5                         6-7 

Orders   taken  for  Home   Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT                                                          WHIPPET 

SIXES                                                           FOURS— SIXES 

Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
233  Auburn  Street 

FIRESTONE                                                 TEXACO 
TIRES    AND    TUBES                    GAS,  OILS  AND  GREASES 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,    Greeting   Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Shampooing                                Marcel  Waving 

Facials                     French  Curling 
Manicuring                                  Finger  Waving 

AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment                        Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene                  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 
HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.    West   Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Ladies  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 
DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn   St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,   Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.   2162   West    N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company  and  want   the  best 
Gall  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR    EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 
May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engravers     Stationers     Printers 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  GOLF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSE 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMING 

CAMPNG  HIKING                              SKATING 

AND  ALL    OUTDOOR     SPORTS 

Gamp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


An   Exchange   of   Photographs   Keeps 
the  'Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE   WEST   NEWTON   2104 
FOR  APPOINTMENT 


STUDIO  AT 
205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 
PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 

For  All  Degrees                        JfeC 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec-  .  jKHrj 
tive  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices       rm^A 

Class    Orders,    Our    Specialty           Ifljp 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832          ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas   and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 

L.   J.    CAMPBELL 

MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 

FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 

White    and    Colored    Tissue    Papers 

Wrapping    Paper    and    Twine    for 

Holiday  Wrapping 

Compliments  of 
DANGELMAYERS' 

Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 

SI??  (Sinh? 

Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.     The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF        PORK        LAMB        VEAL 

POULTRY 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 

30  and  32  North   Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Christmas  Cards 

35  Choice  Cards  $1.00 

Engraving                         Die   Stamping 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints              Varnishes              Enamels 

Colorite — Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fine   Stationery 
Brass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

903  Boylston  St. 
Ken.  4181 — 4182                      BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater   Kent              Crosby              Radiola 

AUTO    SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

Thorp&  Martin 

COMPANY 

e 

STATIONERS 

6  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE    ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,     AND     YOUR     BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils — Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish — Fruits    and    Vegetables — 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &     SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,   Lynn,  Mass.— Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine   to   Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  . 


.  Back  Bay  2480 


RKCD  l>   S   PAT   UfY 


LASELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses  Sweaters  Knitted  Suits 

Coats  Skirts  Sport  Clothes 

Hats  Stockings  Silk  Underwear 

Blouses  Accessories  Christmas   Gifts 


COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 


The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  !L"2Sr 


Street 
Near  Colonial  Theatre 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 

LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON    C.    BAILEY,   President 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


T 


47-48   South   Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.  New.  No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 


711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 


OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 
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Beautiful  New  Patterns 


Staines  English  Inlaid 

LINOLEUM 

On  a  recent  trip,  our  foreign  buyer  selected  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  new  patterns — and  they  are  now 
here!  Staines  is  recognized  as  the  ''best  in  the 
world"  because  of  its  matchless  beauty — its  unfad- 
ing colors — its  durability. 

John  £L  Pray  &  Sons  Co* 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER,  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Frost- Adams  Co, 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 


27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

COHEN  BROS. 

TAILORS,   CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For    Reference   or   Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street         Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


$A  SIEGE. L  S  $a 

l\  FOR  VALUE  £± 


SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


95   Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"GOZINTA" 


WHAT  GOES  INTO  YOUR  HEAD 


and 


WHAT  GOES  INTO  YOUR  WARDROBE 

are  the  two  important  "gozintas"  of  College 
life.  Many  of  the  best-dressed  girls  at  La- 
sell  find  their  frocks  at  the 

COLLEGE  SHOP 

THIRD  FLOOR,  MAIN  STORE 


OUR  SHOPPING  COUNSELLOR  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  HELP  YOU  SHOP, 
OR  TO  DO  ERRANDS  FOR  YOU.  Call  her  at  Hancock  9000 


JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 
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HIT   OR  MISS 

Archery  has  made  its  bow  to  Lasell's  ath- 
letic program.  To  one  who  is  new  at  the 
game,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  inform  one's 
friends  just  what  one  intends  to  do.  Whether 
one  is  going  "arching",  "bowing"  or  "arrow- 
ing", that  is  the  question. 

Down  on  the  field  where  this  "arching" 
is  carried  on,  there  is  a  huge  target,  and  it 
certainly  looks  as  though  one  of  the  funny 
long  feathered  sticks  could  hit  some  part  of 
its  ringed  surface. 

After  learning  how  to  string  and  unstring 
the  "business  end"  of  this  sport,  namely  the 
bow,  an  arrow  is  fitted,  and  one  gets  ready 
for  action.  To  raise  the  bow  to  its  proper 
angle,  and  one's  arm  to  its  proper  angle,  to 
turn  one's  head  and  to  keep  one's  best  eye 
open  and  the  other  closed,  is  all  in  the  day's 
work.  At  last  everything  is  all  set,  and  every 
part  of  one's  body  seems  to  fit  in  the  picture. 
The  arrow  is  aimed  directly  at  the  target, 
when  with  a  whang,  it  lets  go,  and  the  ex- 
pected bull's  eye  lands  far  to  the  right  of 
its  destination. 

After  the  first  tryout,  and  all  of  the  arrows 
are  sticking  in  the  ground  'round  about,  the 
mastery  of  the  "arching"  art  seems  unattain- 
able. 

The  second  attempt  gains  a  trifle  more  than 
a  stiff  arm  as  the  arrows  strike  the  "terra 
firma"  a  little  closer  to  the  target.  Then  as 
one's  enthusiasm  grows  stronger  and  one's 
arm  weaker,  success  comes  at  last.  A  feath- 
ered stick  just  sticks  the  target's  outer  rim, 
wobbles  a  bit  uncertainly  and  then  settles 
down    to    a    permanent    resting    place.      This 


causes  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  and  the  sport 
of  "bow  and  arrowing"  is  heartily  sanctioned 
forever   more. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28 


YOUTH'S  GLOW-WORM  LAMP 

There   is  in  the   world  today  a   movement 
to  draw  together  through  friendship  and  work 
the    youth    of    different    nations.      No    doubt 
this   has   come   about   during  and   principally 
since  the  war  when  all  countries  are  encour- 
aging peaceful  and  friendly  relations  between 
each   other.     The  main  principle   involved   is 
that,  in  strengthening  the  friendships  of  youth, 
there  is  likely  to  be  less  war  and  friction  be- 
tween  nations   in   the   years   to   come.      "The 
Fellowship  of  Youth  for  Peace  is  a  part  of 
the   world-wide  movement   of   the    Youth   of 
all  classes,   nations   and   races   who   recognize 
the  unity  of  the  human   family  and  wish  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.     Standing  to- 
gether the  rising  generations  can  build  a  new 
world  in  which  suspicion,  hatred  and  war  will 
be    replaced    by    mutual    trust,    goodwill    and 
fellowship.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  organ- 
ization to  study  and  to  strive  for  the  removal 
of   the   causes   of   war,    economic   and   racial, 
political   and   psychological,   and   to   work  in- 
dividually   and    collectively    for   peaceful    ad- 
justment  of   all   international    or    social    con- 
flicts.    To  resist  an  evil  is  one  step,  to  over- 
come evil  with  good  is  a  much  bigger  step." 
Education  is   progressing  so  rapidly  today 
and  educators  and  men  of  thought  are  realiz- 
ing that  education  does  not  mean  simply  study- 
ing its  rudiments,  but  in  addition  we  should 
know    society    and    conditions    in    our    own 
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country,  and  by  traveling  to  foreign  lands, 
coming  in  contact  with  and  studying  the 
people  and  conditions,  we  should  know 
lands,  coming  in  contact  with  and  studying 
the  people  and  conditions,  we  should  know 
world  society.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
in  America  (I  know  little  of  the  feeling  in 
other  countries)  children  and  young  people 
have  instilled  in  them  the  most  patriotic  ideas. 
As  a  child  one  is  apt  to  acquire  the  feeling 
that  this  vast  country  of  ours  is  unequaled  any- 
where. Naturally  patriotism  exists  the  world 
over,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  to  the  point 
of  fanaticism.  It  is  then  that  the  youth  of  one 
nation  become  narrow-minded — unable  and  un- 
willing to  see  the  point  of  view  of  his  neigh- 
bors. When  this  is  overcome  there  will  be  an 
awakened  interest  in  one's  neighbor. 

And  so  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which 
the  International  Youth  Movement  is  being 
forwarded.  Let  us  first  consider  the  part  that 
education  plays  in  this  work.  There  is  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  students  among  the  lead- 
ing educational  powers  of  the  world.  Amer- 
icans go  abroad  to  study  because  there  they 
can  find  all  the  treasures  of  the  ancients,  all 
the  beauties  of  old  which  are  kept  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation.  This  is  particularly 
applicable  to  students  of  art  and  music. 
Nothing  like  this  can  be  found  in  our  com- 
paratively new  land.  On  the  other  hand  Eu- 
ropeans and  students  from  the  East  come  over 
to  the  United  States  seeking  a  way  to  carry 
to  their  countries  the  means  of  aiding  physical 
and  material  progress.  What  a  great  oppor- 
tunity it  is  for  young  people  of  more  or  less 
unprogressive  nations  to  come  and  study  in 
countries  where  they  can  more  easily  get  an 
education.  Then  they  become  well  fitted  to 
take  back  to  their  own  country  new  ideas  and 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions. 
In  no  better  way  can  they  be  of  service  to 
their  country  and  their  homes. 

Again,  in  a  great  many  colleges  today  there 
have  been  formed  debating  teams.  These 
teams  travel  about  contesting  with  others  in 
different  parts  of  their  own  country  and  in 
many   cases   crossing  the  ocean  and   meeting 


college  teams  in  other'  lands.  This  ought  to 
promote  friendly  competition  between  the 
youth  of  these  colleges.  The  debates  are  al- 
ways instructive  and  give  youth  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  international  affairs.  Here  is  an- 
other way  by  which  the  youth  movement  is 
forwarded  in  connection  with  education  and 
this  is  through  International  Oratorical  con- 
tests. An  organization  or  committee  is  formed 
to  plan  the  contests.  The  young  people  of  the 
secondary  schools  may  write  an  essay  on  any 
subject  they  choose.  This  is  judged  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  written  and  delivered.  The 
best  one  in  the  country  is  chosen  and  the  win- 
ner is  given  as  a  prize  a  trip  to  a  certain 
country  (whichever  one  is  selected  by  the 
committee  in  charge).  Later  the  winners  of 
other  countries  come  together  and  deliver  their 
speeches  and  the  best  one  is  chosen.  This  year 
the  contest  was  won  by  a  Mexican  boy  who, 
with  boys  from  England,  France,  Germany 
and  the  girl  winner  in  the  United  States,  gave 
their  essays  before  the  President  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  We  can  imagine  what  new  and 
delightful  experiences  these  young  people  had 
coming  together  in  such  close  companionship. 
What  keen  and  interesting  friendships  must 
have  been  made  during  their  traveling.  You, 
may  think  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  only  for 
a  chosen  few,  but  every  young  person  in  the 
country  has  been  given  a  chance  to  participate 
and  without  a  doubt  it  is  those  who  deserve 
it  that  come  out  on  top. 

There  are  larger  organizations  which  in- 
clude in  their  conferences  hundreds  of  young 
people  from  many  nations.  A  short  time  ago 
an  International  Youth  Conference  was  held 
near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of 
a  beautiful  lake  surrounded  by  snow-covered 
peaks.  What  an  ideal  setting!  In  the  morn- 
ings the  young  people  attended  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon they  were  free  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  The  evenings  were  most  inspiring. 
Each  night  groups  from  different  nations 
sang  and  danced  in  their  native  costumes. 
Later,  there  were  the  great  council  fires  at 
which  they  all  gathered  around,   "seeking  to 
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know  the  spirit  of  love  that  draws  men  to- 
gether, in  spite  of  all  differences,  in  a  friendly 
and  united  society."  The  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts 
is  another  such  organization  through  which 
the  Youth  movement  is  constantly  being  ad- 
vanced. 

So  it  is  up  to  the  younger  generation  to 
plan  a  future  of  prosperity  through  peaceful 
and  friendly  relationship  between  nations  the 
world  over.  Everywhere  today  Youth  is  in  re- 
volt and  boys  and  girls  are  joining  hands  and 
boldly  commencing  to  build  up  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. 

Katherine  Braithwaite,  '29. 


ONE  AUTUMN  DAY 

On  an  early  Autumn  day,  long  years  ago, 
the  world  was  a  large,  green  garden,  trimmed 
with  colored  leaves  and  vines,  and  the  golden 
sun  shone  brightly  on  it.  In  one  little  corner 
there  was  a  certain  small  earth  where  the  wild 
flowers  grew  and  bloomed  as  they  pleased, 
tossing  their  green  arms  high  and  wide,  and 
nodding  and  dancing  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
There  were  goldenrods,  wild  daisies,  red  and 
white  and  yellow  clovers,  the  wild  pinks,  pan- 
sies,  the  evening  primroses,  asters,  and  many 
kinds  of  grass  growing  together  and  in  their 
own  ways.  From  the  tall  pine  trees'  strong 
branches  two  swings  hung  like  two  little 
cradles.    This  was  little  Esther's  garden. 

Esther  was  out  here  to  pick  the  flowers  this 
morning  to  decorate  their  playroom  with. 
Handfuls  of  asters  and  bunches  of  daisies, 
still  wet  and  heavy  with  the  dew,  were  picked, 
and  the  little  girl's  nose  was  as  gold  and  sweet 
as  the  sunshine,  with  the  fine  pollen  of  the 
flowers.  She  tried  to  carry  all  the  flowers, 
but  the  flowers  being  almost  as  tall  as  herself, 
it  was  impossible.  She  was  only  seven  years 
old. 

At  her  call,  John,  her  brother,  came  run- 
ning to  help  her  and  they  carried  every  flower 
very  carefully  to  the  porch  where  their  mother 
had  already  prepared  a  great  big  vase  for 
them.  Giggling  merrily  and  chirping  like  a 
pair   of    birds,   they   fixed  the   flowers    which 


their  father  placed  by  the  piano  in  the  chil- 
dren's room.  It  gave  color  and  life  to  the  sim- 
ple room,  radiating  some  unseen  light  and 
cheerful  fragrance — looking  sunny  and  beam- 
ing with  the  yellow,  laughing  eyes  at  the  cen- 
ter of  each  flower. 

The  homey  breakfast  was  a  pleasant  and 
gay  one  that  morning.  For  the  harvest  had 
already  begun  and  John  and  Esther  were  al- 
lowed to  go  with  the  father  after  the  break- 
fast when  the  sun  warmed  the  air  and  the 
dew  was  gone.  With  her  healthy  and  brisk 
brother,  Esther  always  played  what  he  liked — 
climbing  the  trees,  driving  the  cattle  down  to 
the  field  and  driving  them  back  to  the  barn 
in  the  evening. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father,  was  proud 
of  his  children,  always  good  friends  to  each 
other.  John  had  just  entered  the  acad- 
emy, doing  good  work  there,  having  made  a 
good  reputation  among  his  friends.  Specially 
he  loved  his  little  daughter,  Esther,  bright  and 
brisk  as  her  brother,  at  the  same  time  showing 
her  thought  fulness  and  tenderness  as  she  helps 
and  plays  with  her  mother,  also  looking  so 
much  like  the  sweet,  quiet  mother  who  is  dear 
to  him  as  the  dewdrops  to  the  roses. 

When  the  father  drove  his  cows  into  the 
barn,  Esther  helped  him  as  well  as  John, 
especially  when  the  cows  got  mixed  up  in  their 
places.  Esther  was  a  very  necessary  helper, 
for  she  loved  the  animals  and  knew  each  one's 
place  well.  She  wanted  to  milk  "her  Jersey 
cow"  that  her  father  gave  her,  but  it  happened 
a  few  days  ago  while  she  was  milking  "her 
cow"  got  impatient,  kicking  the  tin  pail  she 
held  and  jumping  over  her  small  body.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  Although 
she  was  not  hurt  at  all  the  frightened  girl 
eave  such  a  scream  that  her  father  and  other 
men  rushed  to  the  place  to  pick  her  up.  Her 
mother  would  not  let  her  do  it  again,  saying 
that  it  is  not  good  for  a  little  girl  who  studies 
the  piano,  because  milking  makes  the  fingers 
hard  and  stiff  and  the  joints  very  large.  So 
she  would  stand  there,  watching  her  father 
milking,  listening  to  the  queer,  sweet  sound 
in  the  pail  that  she  liked  so  much  to  hear,  and 
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she  would  watch  two  streams  of  slender  white 
liquid  pour  into  the  white  foam  in  the  pail. 

What  a  merry  time  she  had  that  morning 
with  John,  helping  their  father  together — 
spreading  the  new-mown  hay  and  playing 
hide-and-seek  among  the  heaps.  When  she 
crawled  in  one  of  them,  making  a  hollow  to 
hide  herself,  nobody  could  find  her.  At  last 
her  father  called  her,  after  searching  all  over 
the  field.  Like  a  mouse  she  jumped  out  with 
a  shout,  triumphantly. 

But,  oh,  how  she  looked!  The  hay  dust 
stuck  into  her  thick  hair,  clothes,  stockings— 
everyhere;  she  had  lost  her  shoes,  her  bright 
red  ribbon  on  the  long  braid  was  gone.  "But 
she  was  adorable  just  the  same,"  thought  her 
brother  John,  and  so  did  the  father.  That  noon 
her  mother  sighed  when  this  dusty,  dirty  child 
was  brought  to  her.  Poor  mother!  It  took 
more  than  an  hour  for  her  to  clean  the  child 
to  make  her  look  as  she  had  in  the  morning, 
but  she  said  nothing  and  the  girl  felt  very 
sorry  for  her. 

One  day  after  the  harvest  was  over,  Mr. 
Milton,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Robinson,  visited 
him  suddenly,  bringing  his  only  son,  Philip, 
with  him.  While  the  fathers  talked  in  the 
still  evening,  sitting  on  the  bench  under  a  tree, 
John  was  busy  with  his  duty,  carrying  the 
wood  and  water  into  the  house  for  his  mother, 
so  little  Esther  thought  she  would  entertain 
Philip  while  she  took  care  of  her  hens  and 
chickens  for  the  night.  And  Philip  helped 
her,  feeding  the  chickens  and  putting  them  in 
the  nest. 

"There,  that's  all,  thank  you!"  she  began. 
"Now,  would  you  like  to  see  my  garden?" 
"Yes,  very  much!"  They  walked,  hand  in 
hand,  up  and  down,  picking  at  each  of  the 
bushes  and  smelling  the  flowers  in  her  wild 
garden. 

"And  we'll  swing,  too!" 

Philip  was  rather  afraid  to  see  the  little 
girl  go  so  high,  although  she  was  quite  skill- 
ful, but  after  a  while  they  were  swinging  low. 
The  vigorous  exercise  made  her  little  cheeks 
very  pretty  and  two  bright  eyes  were  shining 
and  moved  in  a  lively  fashion  under  her  thick, 


glossy  hair.  The  soft  breath  from  her  half- 
opened  lips  was  like  the  breeze  in  summer. 
Philip  thought  she  was  a  sweet,  charming 
girl. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  he,  after  a 
short  time,  looking  into  her  innocent  face  as 
they  were  swinging  low  and  slow,  for  he 
hadn't  heard  of  a  girl  at  all  before  at  Robin- 
son's. 

"Girlie." 

"Why,  you  must  have  your  true  name;  tell 
me,  what  is  it?" 

"My  papa  sometimes  calls  me  'Esther'." 

"  'Esther,'  a  very  pretty  name." 

Murmuring  as  if  thinking  of  something  far 
away  and  faint,  his  large,  dreamy  eyes  fixed 
on  the  child's  face : 

"  'Esther' — 'Esther'  means  'Star,'  do  you 
know?  And  I  think  it  is  the  most  suitable 
name  for  a  girl  like  you!   I  mean  for  you!" 

"Why?"  ' 

"Because — because  you  are  like  one  of  the 
little  stars  high  up  in  the  sky  in  those  beauti- 
ful autumn  evenings.  And  I  shall  always  think 
of  you  as  a  star,  Esther." 

"Mamma  tells  me  that  I  must  be  like  one 
of  those  stars  in  heaven  to  make  Mercy's  Seat 
brighter.  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  but  I 
think  it's  something  about  pretty  things,  'cause 
Mamma  says  it." 

"Yes,  very  pretty  thing!  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  things  of  our  lives. 
And  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  work  for 
when  I  am  grown  up  and  learned." 

"Are  you,  too?  John  says  that  he  wants  to 
be  a  brave  soldier,  and  Mamma  would  say 
every  time  he  say  it,  'Yes,  dear ;  a  brave  sol- 
dier of  Christ'." 

And  they  swung  some  more,  silently. 

Esther's  eyes  looked  up  into  the  illumined 
sky  and  Philip's  gazed  at  one  point  as  if  in  a 
deep  meditation. 

Drawing  a  deep  breath  he  turned  to  her 
again.  Her  childish  eyes  were  smiling,  as  if 
they  were  telling  some  kind  thoughts.  They 
were  just  like  the  image  of  her  Mother's — 
only  babyish — and  everybody  was  fond  of  and 
never  tired  of  looking  at  them. 
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"Do  you  think  you  will  remember  me  when 
you  see  me  again,  Esther  r" 

"Why,  of  course !  I  can  remember  each 
one  of  the  cows  and  horses  and  turkeys  and 
even  the  chickens  when  I  see  them  in  the 
spring  after  they  have  been  sent  away  for 
such  a  long  while.  Although  sometimes  the 
color  of  the  feathers  is  very  changed.  Surely 
I  shall  remember  you." 

"But,  my  dear" — he  paused — "you  are  so 
young  and  don't  understand.  When  I  come 
back  across  the  land  and  seas  from  far-away 
countries,  after  I've  stayed  for  such  a  long 
while,  and  when  you  are  grown  tall  and  pret- 
tier— like  a  lady — " 

"Why  are  you  going  so  far  away,  and  so 
very  long?" 

"Yes,  you  have  heard  about  Germany  and 
England,  haven't  you?  Father  and  I  are  go- 
ing there.  There  are  very  famous  teachers — 
great  teachers — from  whom  I  want  to  study, 
and  probably  I'll  be  gone  for  ten  years  or 
more.  And  when  I  come  back  home,  and  come 
to  see  your  father,  mother — and  you — will 
you,  do  you  think,  remember  me?" 

I'm  sure  I  shall.  Because  I  always  wanted 
to  see  a  boy  like  you — a  boy  with  dark  eyes 
and  black  hair  and  pretty  voice.  I've  seen 
many,  but  you  are,  oh,  so  different  from  all 
others,  so  you  see  I  shan't  forget." 

"Do  you  know  how  sweet  you  are?" 

"Me?  My  daisies  are  sweeter,  and  the 
young  calves  smell  sweet  and  milky,  too." 

And  the  dark-eyed  boy  laughed  and  added : 

"That's  why  I  like  you!" 

Chuckling,  the  child  replied,  "My  Dad  and 
Mamma  and  John  like  me,  too." 

The  wind  on  the  tree  top  whispered  softly 
some  sweet  refrain. 

And  whenever  the  autumn  dew  fell  on  the 
grass,  and  the  stars  twinkled  in  the  sky,  they 
recalled  the  soft,  sweet  refrain. 

Haru  Tokito,  '28. 


INVISIBLE  PRESENCES 

We  have  all  probably  had  the  experience  of 
turning  the  dial  of  a  radio  a  bare  fraction  of 
an  inch  and  then  listening  to  things  which  are 
of  world  interest ;  but  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of  these  programs  brought  to  us  by  the  broad- 
casters, does  the  public  of  today  realize  just 
how  much  has  been  added  to  our  lives  by  the 
invention  of  the  radio  ? 

Let  us  think  of  the  dwellers  in  remote  coun- 
try villages.  By  means  of  the  radio  they  are 
no  longer  isolated ;  they  hear  the  news  of  the 
world  daily,  eminent  speakers  and  thinkers 
are  accessible  to  them  now  for  the  first  time. 
The  radio  experts,  through  their  science, 
history  and  economics,  have  conceivably 
lit  eternal  fires  in  the  bosoms  of  these  men 
and  women  and  have  embarked  many  eager 
minds  on  a  course  of  genuine  study.  The  sci- 
entific stimulus  to  the  radio  fans  is  immense, 
and  their  probable  future  skill  and  interest, 
and  its  outcome,  cause  many  interesting  spec- 
ulations. Already  young  farm  lads  spend  their 
evenings  searching  the  ether  and  boast  next 
morning  that  they  picked  up  San  Francisco 
or  Dallas  overnight.  At  present  they  listen 
only  to  hear  the  announcer  name  his  station 
and  so  confirm  their  bag.  But  no  great  flight 
of  imagination  is  required  to  picture  an  era 
of  international  broadcasting  in  a  universal 
language,  and  at  least  a  partial  removal  of 
the  curse  of  Babel. 

Picture  a  dark,  stormy  night.  A  thick,  wet, 
impenetrable  fog  descends.  Soon  the  decks 
are  wet,  the  vision  is  cut  off  and  the  ship  is 
forced  into  a  slow  speed.  The  fog  horn  blasts 
for  its  long  roars  while  the  officers  vainly  try 
to  pierce  the  gloom.  But  while  they  cannot  see, 
there  is  a  means  by  which  they  can  determine 
their  direction  and  their  position.  Radio  fur- 
nishes both  accurately  and  quickly.  Years  ago 
a  ship  in  fog  was  lost — lost  not  only  to  the 
sight  of  others  but  even  to  the  men  piloting  it. 
They  could  not  tell  where  they  were.  Many 
cargoes  and  lives  paid  tribute  to  this  terrible 
demon,  fog.  In  contrast  to  these  conditions  of 
the  old  day,  we  have  now  on  shore  the  radio 
compass  stations  operated  by  the  United  States 
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navy,  furnishing  the  position  of  the  vessel  at 
request.  On  board  the  vessel  there  is  the  direc- 
tion-finder, by  which  the  ship's  officers  can  de- 
termine what  course  they  are  on,  and  where 
they  are,  without  asking  and  waiting  for  any 
stations  or  radio  operators. 

Radio  is  also  recognized  by  police  officials 
throughout  the  world  as  a  new  and  extremely 
valuable  weapon  for  the  suppression  of  crime 
and  for  apprehending  the  criminals  because 
of  the  speedy  communication  the  invisible 
waves  afford.  No  other  means  of  intercept- 
ing the  lawbreaker  approaches  it  in  efficiency. 
He  can  travel  only  an  insignificant  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime  before  the  ether- 
born  alarm  has  spread  a  net  around  him  at 
bridges  and  cross-roads,  along  main  highways 
and  waterfronts,  at  railroad  stations  and  on 
all  other  avenues  of  escape.  Scotland  Yard 
has  already  adopted  radio,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  entire  system  of  crime  detection  through- 
out the  British  Isles  is  likely  to  be  based  in 
the  near  future  on  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion. Several  such  enterprises  have  been 
launched  in  this  country.  The  police  of  many 
cities  now  have  the  benefit  of  an  hourly  broad- 
cast alarm  during  the  evening  with  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  automobile  thieves,  burglars 
and  motorists,  who,  after  an  accident,  immedi- 
ately dash  away  from  the  scene.  The  Detroit 
police  department  has  its  own  broadcasting 
station  recognized  in  the  air  by  the  appropri- 
ate call  letters  KOP,  and  now  New  York  has 
announced  its  plans  for  a  police  radio  system, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  second  to  none 
in  the  world.  This  new  city-wide  radio  alarm 
system  will  enable  police  headquarters  to  reach 
simultaneously  every  police  station  or  precinct 
in  New  York  district. 

At  regular  intervals  during  each  Sunday, 
several  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try tune  in  their  radios  that  they  may  join 
in  Divine  service  and  hear  excellent  sermons. 
A  large  per  cent  of  these  people  are  invalids 
or  for  some  other  good  reason  are  unable  to 
attend  church,  yet  through  this  influential  in- 
strument, the  radio,  they  are  able  to  hear  the 


sermons  and  so  keep  burning  in  their  hearts 
Faith  and  Love  for  God.  The  people  of  to- 
day are  now  able  to  have  questions  concerning 
morality  answered  for  them  by  writing  in  to 
various  churches  throughout  the  country  and 
on  Sunday  afternoon  these  questions  are  dis- 
cussed over  the  radio. 

There  is  no  greater  humane  service  of  mod- 
ern science  than  the  power  of  the  radio  in 
cheering  all  those  who  are  not  able  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  life,  namely  the  shut-ins.  Each 
day  there  are  music,  songs,  speeches,  news 
events  and  various  kinds  of  entertainment  to 
help  pass  away  those  long  tedious  hours  of 
confinement. 

At  6 :45  of  each  evening  the  Big  Brother 
Club  of  Station  WEE!  takes  over  the  micro- 
phone with  the  purpose  of  taking  away  our 
cares,  or,  at  least,  making  them  a  great  deal 
lighter.  That  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
purpose  has  been  proven  again  and  again  by 
the  hundreds  of  letters  received  by  Bob  Em- 
ery, the  leader  of  this  merry  group.  During 
these  nightly  meetings  children  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  take  part.  Oftentimes  they  are 
not  able  to  be  there  in  person,  but  in  this 
case  their  letters  are  read  which  express  their 
thoughts.  For  writing  the  best  essay  on  some 
particular  subject  or  for  some  other  assign- 
ment, which,  when  accomplished,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them,  children  are  frequently 
given  prizes  in  the  shape  of  trips  to  some 
very  interesting  place.  In  this  way  we  find 
ctn^  along  with  the  fun  of  doing  it. 

Radio  in  the  commercial  field  has  played  a 
large  part  in  advertising.  All  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  today  have  accepted  the  radio 
as  a  means  for  putting  their  eoods  on  the  mar- 
ket. A  great  amount  of  goodwill  has  been 
established  in  this  way  not  only  between  the 
industries  of  our  nation  but  between  our  in- 
dustries and  those  of  foreign  countries;  thus 
we  find  that  radio  is  bringing  the  countries 
of  the  world  in  a  closer  alliance  with  each 
other. 

Irene  Mooney,  '29. 
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THE   AMATEUR   SANTA   CLAUS 

"Hello,  Babs!" 

"Right  here,  Don,  in  the  den." 

"Gee,  honey,  you  sure  do  look  great.  I  al- 
ways did  like  that  red  dress  and  with  that 
red  ribbon  around  your  black  curls  you  look 
just  like  those  packages  you're  fixing." 

Indeed,  it  was  a  true  Christmas  picture  that 
Babs  Withington  made  as  she  sat  on  the  floor 
before  the  fire,  heaps  of  Christmas  gifts  on 
each  side  of  her  and  tucking  sprigs  of  ever- 
green under  their  red  bows. 

"Any  more  packages  for  me  to  mail?  I've 
got  to  go  down  past  the  post  office  on  an  er- 
rand for  mother." 

"You're  a  duck,  Don,  but  I've  only  these 
two  left — the  rest  are  for  people  here — and 
I  haven't  a  single  label.  This  one  really  ought 
to  go  tonight,  but  I  guess  it  will  have  to  wait." 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  getting  the 
labels  and  sticking  them  on?  Give  me  the  ad- 
dresses and  I  will." 

"Thanks  tons.  That's  a  load  off  my  mind, 
but  don't  get  them  mixed.  Now  this  one  is 
for  Isabelle  Sanderson,  2937  Van  Buren  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights.  You  remember  her,  don't 
you?  She  was  my  senior  at  Glen  Ridge — that 
tall,  startling  blonde.  She's  at  Vassar  now. 
She  has  such  oodles  of  money  and  has  just 
everything  she  wants.  There's  nothing  left 
for  me  to  give  her,  so  I  tried  to  find  something 
quite  frivolous." 

"Guess  I  remember  her.  Didn't  she  go  to 
an  Alpha  Sig  dance  with  Chet  Barnard?" 

"Uh-huh.  Now  this  is  for  Molly  Townsend, 
just  Peterstown,  New  Hampshire.  That's 
enough.  I  used  to  know  her  when  I  visited 
grandmother.  She  lived  next  door.  Now  we 
write  a  lot,  but  it's  been  years  since  I've  seen 
her.  Molly's  so  sweet,  but  she's  frightfully 
poor  and  has  to  be  librarian  there  in  Peters- 
town.    I  always  send  her  something  useful." 

"Never  saw  her.  Are  these  the  last  of  your 
gifts?" 

"Absolutely!  And  I  never  was  more  re- 
lieved. Christmas  is  an  awful  bore,  don't  you 
think?    All  we  think  about  is  giving  someone 


something — meaning  anything — and  wondering 
if  we're  going  to  receive  as  nice  a  gift  from 
so-and-so  as  we  gave  her.  Doesn't  it  bore  you 
to  tears?" 

"Ye-es,  you're  right.  When  we  were  kids 
it  was  different.  We  gave  gifts,  but  someone 
else  bought  them,  so  that  we  had  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  without  the  cost.  If  we  did  buy 
anything  with  our  own  money  it  seemed  grand 
because  we  judged  things  from  a  different 
standard.  Then,  too,  we  were  always  con- 
tent with  what  we  got.  It's  too  bad  we  aren't 
still  kids.  Christmas  was  only  meant  for  kids 
anyway.  Why  doesn't  someone  abolish  it  for 
all  those  older  than  sixteen?" 

"It  would  be  less  bother.    I  wonder — " 

"My  word!  I've  got  to  make  tracks  or 
everything'll  be  closed  up.  You  said  this  was 
for  the  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  in  Cleveland  and 
this  for  the  unsophisticated  country  maiden, 
didn't  you?" 

And  Babs,  without  looking  up,  nodded  yes. 

"So  long,  then.  I'll  be  'round  at  ten  for 
the  Burtons'  dance?" 

*         *         *         * 

Christmas  came  and  passed  in  its  usual 
round  of  dances,  bridge  parties,  theatre  parties, 
until  now  New  Year's  was  at  hand.  Don  and 
Babs  were  seated  comfortably  on  the  daven- 
port before  the  fire  discussing  the  good  times 
of  the  past  and  those  to  come. 

"Well,  you're  going  to  your  sorority  tea 
this  afternoon,  tonight  is  the  Temples'  dance, 
tomorrow  the  tea  dance  at  the  Inn  and  'Good 
News'  at  night,  Marge's — " 

"Don,  I've  just  got  to  'cut'  something! 
Why,  I  promised  Mother  faithfully  that  I'd 
have  every  'thank  you'  letter  written  before 
I  went  back.  Now  I  go  back  in  four  days  and 
I'm  so  ashamed,  but  I've  not  written  one. 
I'll  have  to  spend  the  morning  doing  it." 

Just  then  Babs'  brother  entered  the  room. 
"Couple  letters  for  you,  sis." 

'"Scuse  me,  Don.   You  talk  to  Jack  awhile." 

Immediately  the  boys  were  deep  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  latest  big  league  hockey  games 
and  whether   the   Tigers   had   any   chance   of 
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winning  the  cup,  when  a  gasp  from  Babs 
brought  them  back  to  their  surroundings. 

"Donald  Austen,  what  have  you  done?  I'm 
completely  floored.  Wait  a  minute  till  I  read 
this  one.    It's  from  Molly." 

Don  and  Jack  exchanged  astounded  glances, 
then  Babs  said,  "Listen,  this  is  a  letter  from 
Isabelle : 

"  'Babs,  honey : 

"  'You're  an  angel,  a  dear,  a  love — oh, 
everything  nice.  It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to 
send  me  such  a  lovely  useful  gift.  Everyone 
always  sends  me  such  ultra-silly  and  useless 
articles  that  I  was  expecting  another  bit  of 
senseless,  frivolous  lingerie.  I  think  the  fam- 
ily thought  I'd  gone  crazy,  I  gave  such  a 
paean  of  joy  when  I  saw  that  cozy,  red  bath- 
robe. It's  just  the  thing  for  cold  winter  nights 
at  college.    I  can't  ever  thank  you  enough.' 

"That's  all  that  would  interest  you ;  the  rest 
is  about  the  dances  and  things  she's  going  to. 
Now  listen  to  this  from  Molly: 
'"Dear  Babs: 

"  'How  did  you  ever  guess  that  the  greatest 
desire  of  my  life  was  a  gorgeous  satin  negli- 
gee with  acres  of  ostrich  on  it?  People  think 
that  just  because  I'm  librarian  at  this  stuffy, 
small  town  library  that  all  I  care  for  is  utilita- 
rian things.  But  it's  not !  My  soul  positively 
craves  the  decorative.  Why — now  don't  tell 
anyone — I  get  dressed  up  in  my  new  negligee 
and  pretend  I'm  some  lady  of  high  degree  who 
doesn't  know  such  a  plebian  thing  as  flan- 
nelette exists  and  only  dresses  in  the  finest. 

1  'My  best  regards  to  your  mother  and  Jack. 
"  'Your  loving, 

"  'Molly'." 

"But  Babs,  why  the  shrieks  and  gasps. 
They're  perfectly  good  'thank  you'  letters  I'll 
admit,  but  I  don't  see  anything  to  get  so  ex- 
cited about,  do  you,  Jack?" 

"You  poor,  bewildered  men!  Why,  I  meant 
the  frivolous,  fluffy  negligee  for  Belle  and  the 
woolly  robe  for  Molly!" 

"Aw,  honey,  did  I  go  and  make  a  mess  of 
things?    Is  there — " 

"Don't  be  a  sil',  Don.  Can't  you  see?  They 
each  got  the  thing  they  liked  most.   You  played 


Santa  Claus  even  more  than  you  meant.  I 
believe  it's  taught  me  a  lesson  about  what 
Christmas  means,  too.  Mail  all  my  packages 
next  year,  Don." 

Joseph  Laughton,  '28. 


ON   CHRISTMAS    EVE— 

Jimmie  didn't  want  to  believe  in  Santa 
Claus — he  really  didn't  have  much  choice. 
Long  years  stretched  back  to  that  time  when 
Jimmie  barely  remembered  things.  The  days 
filled  with  aunts'  and  uncles',  cousins'  and 
fond  parental  reminders  of  "Santa  Claus  will 
be  here  soon  now ;  our  little  angel  must  be 
good!"  and  so  on,  were  at  first  violently  ob- 
jected to  and  lastly  taken  for  granted  expect- 
antly, in  a  martyr-like  fashion,  as'  each  suc- 
ceeding Christmas  rolled  around.  Now  Jim- 
mie was  seven,  and  although  something  far 
back  in  his  mind  still  actively  questioned  this 
annual  ceremony,  it  was  very  far  back  and 
thickly  coated  over  with  the  veneer  of  custom 
and  excitement. 

Jimmie  became  very  observant  around 
Christmas  time,  and  perhaps  something  in  the 
furtive,  knowing  glances  of  his  mother  and 
father  made  him  suspicious,  but  anyway,  Jim- 
mie thought  he  would  just  wait  up  a  little  and 
see  if  Santa  would  leave  his  presents  in  the 
same  fashion  around  the  tree  as  he  always 
did,  and  if  he'd  forget  and  leave  his  Arctic 
workshop  price-tag  behind  as  he  did  one  year. 
Jimmie  always  went  to  bed  at  eight,  and  to- 
night very  dutifully  climbed  the  circular  stair- 
way without  a  murmur.  He  kept  himself 
awake  after  his  mother  had  given  him  the 
customary  nightly  kiss  by  staring  out  of  the 
window,  attempting  to  count  the  stars.  From 
time  to  time  he  would  glance  up  at  his  little 
radium-faced  clock,  wondering  why  the  hands 
on  the  clock-face  were  so  exceptionally  slow 
tonight.  He  heard  his  mother  and  father  in 
the  lower  recesses  of  the  house,  talking  quite 
joyously  and  laughing  a  great  deal.  Finally, 
however,  the  murmurs  subsided  and  the  foot- 
steps of  his  parents  were  heard  ascending  the 
stairway.  He  rushed  into  bed  and  gave  the 
appearance  of  one  deep  in  sleep  as  his  mother 
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looked  in  to  see  if  all  was  well.  When  the 
house  was  once  again  quiet  and  Jimmie  could 
tell  by  the  cessation  of  activity  that  the  house- 
hold had  retired,  he  crept  noiselessly  to  the 
door  and  placed  his  ear  to  the  panels.  No 
sound  could  be  heard,  so  he  very  slowly  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  into  the  hall.  It  was  near 
the  hour  of  midnight  and  Jimmie's  heart  was 
pounding  at  the  prospect  of  descending  the 
huge,  black  stairway.  However,  he  considered 
himself  quite  a  man,  and  having  pushed  aside 
all  fear,  boldly  conquered  the  first  few  steps. 
He  had  to  go  slowly  because  he  could  not  see 
his  hand  in  front  of  him.  He  reached  the  bend 
of  the  stairway  when,  glancing  downward,  he 
perceived  a  tiny  glitter  just  inside  of  the  huge 
doorway  joining  the  hall  and  living  room.  In- 
stead of  frightening  him,  this  aroused  his 
curiosity.  He  proceeded  downward  carefully 
and  quietly.  Could  this  be  Santa  Claus  and 
with  no  sound,  no  tinkle  of  toys?  The  tiny 
illumination  disappeared.  Jimmy  descended 
the  remaining  steps,  pausing  a  moment  as  he 
reached  the  bottom.  He  heard  nothing  as  he 
moved  towards  the  heavy  curtains  and  waited 
another  moment.  Then  for  the  second  time 
he  saw  the  little  flash  or  sparkle  of  something 
metallic.  Could  Santa  have  arrived  already? 
He  gave  a  sudden  bold  step  into  the  living 
room  and  immediately  a  blinding  ray  of  light 
found  and  held  him  there.  This  frightened 
Jimmie  into  complete  nervelessness.  Finally 
he  said,  "Who  are  you?" 

The  light  moved  towards  him  like  lightning 
and  a  voice  said,  "Be  quiet." 

He  was  pushed  forward  into  the  room  by  a 
large  hand  which  held  him  while  a  chair  was 
pulled  up  by  the  other  hand.  Into  this  Jimmie 
was  shoved,  the  figure  standing  over  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  Jimmie. 

"I  am  Santa  Claus." 

At  this  Jimmie's  fear  subsided  and  he  be- 
came very  friendly. 

"Oh  !  I  was  looking  for  you,  Santa  Claus. 
How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"Not  long,"  the  man  replied.  "Not  long 
enough,"  he  added  in  an  undertone. 

For    a   being  as   supposedly   jolly   and   gay 


as  Santa  Claus,  Jimmie  thought  he  acted  very 
queerly. 

"May  I  see  my  presents  as  long  as  I'm 
here?" 

"Why  yes,  I  guess  so,"  returned  Santa 
Claus,  flashing  the  light  on  the  tree,  whose 
tinsel  and  silver  caught  the  rays  and  lit  it  up 
as  though  by  a  thousand  tiny  candles.  Around 
the  tree  were  spread  Jimmie's  presents.  In  his 
excitement  he  gave  a  little  squeal  of  joy  and 
sat  down  among  them.  The  man  hastily  gave 
him  the  flashlight,  cautioning  him  to  remain 
quiet.  Jimmie's  trepidation  and  troubled 
thought  disappeared  with  the  sight  of  the  dis- 
play on  the  floor  and  he  amused  himself  with 
his  new  toys,  forgetting  his  midnight  guest. 
Meanwhile  the  man  retreated  to  a  position 
from  which  he  could  command  a  view  of  the 
front  walk.  Thus  matters  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two,  but  suddenly  through  the  window  the 
erstwhile  Santa  saw  a  patrol-wagon  drive  up, 
loaded  with  armed  officers  of  the  law.  With 
no  sound  he  stepped  back  and  opening  the 
French  doors  which  led  onto  the  side  porch 
and  garden,  vanished.  Jimmie  turned  around, 
but  being  unable  to  pierce  the  darkness,  imag- 
ined that  he  was  still  there. 

"Santa,  why  weren't  you  glad  to  see  me?  I 
thought  you  liked  all  boys  and  girls." 

No  word  greeted  this  inquiry  and  Jimmie 
arose  and  turned  the  light  around  the  room. 
Just  at  this  point  the  front  door  became  active. 
The  bell  rang,  the  panels  shook  the  house 
with  the  vibrations  of  many  heart  kicks,  and 
numerous,  masculine  voices  shouted :  "Open 
in  the  name  of  the  law !" 

Jimmie  rushed  to  the  front  door,  simul- 
taneously with  the  appearance  of  his  father 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  clutching  a  robe 
wildly  over  his  pajamas,  his  hair  in  disorder, 
looking  perfectly  ridiculous  and  completely  be- 
wildered. He  seemed  more  nonplussed  than 
ever  at  sight  of  his  son  and  heir  awaiting  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  reached  the  bot- 
tom in  a  few  leaps  and  grabbed  Jimmie,  mean- 
while throwing  off  the  latches  on  the  door 
and  questioning  Jimmie's  appearance  on  the 
scene.    The   officers  came  in,  and,   producing 
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a  search-warrant,  explained  that  a  very  no- 
torious burglar  was  at  large  in  their  neighbor- 
hood and  had  been  seen  headed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  home  shortly  before.  The  father 
of  course  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  turning  to 
Jimmie,  asked:  "What  in  the  devil  were  you 
doing  down  here?" 

"Why,  daddy,  I  only  came  down  to  see  if 
Santa  Claus  had  been  here  yet,  and  he  was 
still  here  when  I  came  down." 

"He  was  what?"  exploded  Jimmie's  father 
and  several  arms  of  the  law. 

"He  was  still  here  when  I  came  down,"  tri- 
umphantly explained  Jimmie,  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  holding  the  center  of  the  stage. 
"I  don't  know  where  he  went.  He  just  disap- 
peared after  he  had  shown  me  my  toys.  I 
wasn't  watching." 

The  policemen  and  Jimmie's  father  ex- 
changed looks  and  one  queried :  "What  did  he 
look  like?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  see  much  of  him,  only  once 
he  stood  a  bit  in  the  light  from  the  window 
and  I  saw  he  was  dressed  as  you  always  see 
in  picture  books.  He  had  white  hair  whiskers, 
too." 

This  seemed  to  corroborate  the  policemen's 
opinions  and  the  one  who1  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  turned  to  the  father  and  said :  "Hadn't 
you  better  take  the  young  man  back  up  and 
put  him  to  bed  ?" 

Jimmie's  father  understood  and  with  much 
protest  on  Jimmie's  part  assured  him  that  he 
must  go  back  to  bed  and  that  his  dad  would 
be  up  very  soon.  Jimmie's  mother  had  been 
listening  from  the  top  of  the  stairway.  She 
and  his  father  both  returned  downstairs  after 
seeing  Jimmie  safely  in  his  room  and  having 
extracted  a  solemn  promise  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  remain  there  until  morning.  The 
patrolmen  had  turned  on  every  light  and  were 
searching  to  no  avail.  In  the  living  room, 
however,  on  the  threshold  of  the  side  French 
doors,  they  found  a  red  cap,  trimmed  in  white 
fur,  symbolical  of  standardized  Santa  Clauses. 
They  soon  decided  the  gentleman  had  left  for 
the  night  and  took  their  departure,  after  mak- 


ing sure  that  all  family  possessions  were  in- 
tact. 

Turning  out  the  lights  and  re-establishing 
order,  the  head  of  the  family  turned  to'  Jim- 
mie's mother  and  said:  "Don't  tell  son  any 
o<f  this  mess.  It  would  do  him  no  good,  any- 
way." 

And  very  slowly  and  tiredly  they  climbed 
the  stairs. 

Next  morning,  when  the  memory  of  a  tur- 
bulent night  had  almost  vanished  from  Jim- 
mie's head  and  he  was  playing  with  great  de- 
light on  the  floor  with  his  presents,  his  father 
opened  the  morning  paper.  In  staring  head- 
lines was  written:  "Notorious  Thief  Mas- 
querading as  Santa  Claus  Found  in  Suburb." 

He  turned  and  after  showing  it  to  his  wife, 
quietly  refolded  it  and  placed  it  in  the  other 
papers  to  be  permanently  discarded. 

June  Pankhurst,  '29. 


A   CHINESE  GARIBALDI 

One  of  the  electrifying  names  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Europe  was  that  of  Garibaldi, 
a  name  which  always  conjures  up  extreme  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom,  both  from  do- 
mestic tyranny  and  from  foreign  domination. 
To  be  sure,  Garibaldi  was  not  alone,  but  his 
was  the  dominating  personality  of  that  time 
and  therefore  his  name  has  become  a  symbol. 
In  our  own  day  a  highly  cultured  nation  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  world  and  her  Gari- 
baldi is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-Sen.  It  may  be  that  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  in  our  own  day  he  has  been 
tinged  with  Leninism  and  Mussolinism,  the 
great  expressions  and  symbols  of  dictatorship 
in  the  twentieth  century.  However,  he  was 
much  more  of  a  Garibaldi  than  he  was  a  Mus- 
solini or  Lenin. 

To  the  educated  he  is  a  genius  who  com- 
mands personal  devotion  for  the  man  and  his 
ideals.  To  the  masses  he  is  merely  a  hero, 
worshipped  from  the  field  of  ignorance.  But 
it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  his  phys- 
ical spirit,  which  was  never  expert  in  the  mat- 
ters of  detail,  departed  and  paved  the  way  for 
his   great   realm   of    supreme   ideas,    in   order 
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ro  complete  the  revolution  toward  which  he 
had  been  striving  for  forty  years.  He  had 
felt  the  need  of  this  revolution  since  the  time 
when  he  had  protested  against  the  binding 
of  his  sister's  feet. 

Dr.  Sen  wanted  to  modernize  China.  The 
Manchurian  government  could  not  be  molded 
to  meet  his  reform ;  therefore,  the  only  way 
he  could  attain  his  purpose  was  to  pay  the 
price  by  a  revolution.  Eighteen  men  banded 
themselves  together  with  this  desire  foremost 
in  their  minds.  All,  save  Dr.  Sen,  were  be- 
headed by  that  very  imperialistic  authority,  the 
Manchus. ' 

Dr.  Sen,  alone,  wandered  through  Honolulu, 
California  and  England,  even  establishing  a 
revolutionary  or  Alliance  Society  in  Japan  in 
1901.  In  1911,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  agitation  he  was  rewarded  by  the  downfall 
of  the  Manchus  and  elected  first  president  of 
the  Provisional  Republican  Government  at 
Nanking.  Later  on,  he  yielded  this  presidency, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  the  reactionary  Yuan 
Shih-Kai,  but  Kai  proceeded  to  make  himself 
emperor.  Sun  rebelled,  went  south  and  formed 
a  Nationalistic  government,  at  whose  center 
was  the  Huomintang  or  National  People's 
Party,  now  ruling  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try. 

The  principles  which  this  party  is  based 
on  are  called  "The  Three  People's  Principles." 
They  are  the  result  of  a  period  of  thirty 
years  of  travel  and  study  of  the  governments 
of   America,   Switzerland   and   Soviet   Russia. 

These  three  principles  are  an  elaboration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  formula  "of,  by  and  for 
the  people."  Nationalism,  Democracy  and  So- 
cialism. 

The  first  principle  is  Nationalism,  "of  the 
people,"  meaning  that  a  people  having  com- 
mon interests  in  history,  culture,  religion, 
language  and  blood  should  form  one  body  poli- 
tic, occupying  a  definite  territory  and  exer- 
cising sovereign  political  rights  both  external- 
ly and  internally."  Dr.  Sen  condensed  the  de- 
fects of  the  governments  he  had  studied  and 
strove  to  conceive  a  perfect  government  bene- 
fitting by  the  sad  experience  of   others.    He 


believed  that  only  a  little  back-bone  was  nec- 
essary for  a  nation  to  hold  these  common  in- 
terests. These  are  the  "sons  of  Han"  who 
used  to  occupy  the  north  central  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  just  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
formed  Lhe  backbone  of  England's  adolescence. 
He  felt  that  China  had  not  known  that  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  should 
now  learn  it  through  this  particular  govern- 
ment. 

The  second  principle  is  that  of  Democracy, 
"by  the  people".  Dr.  Sen  had  not  been  able 
to  find  a  true  government  by  the  people  but 
had  confidence  that  he  could  make  China  into 
such  a  nation.  It  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  order  to  subtract  machine  politics  and 
the  limitless  power  of  a  once-elected  official. 
First,  the  powers  of  the  people.  This  included 
universal  suffrage,  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  vote  and  the  power  of  recall,  initiative  or 
referendum.  If  the  people  had  the  right  to 
make  laws  they  should  have  the  right  to  abol- 
ish them  or  create  new  law  for  certain  social 
conditions  to  come  into  existence.  But  if 
this  law  did  not  pass  the  legislature  the 
people  could  adopt  the  project  themselves 
whereby  it  became  a  law  in  spite  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Second,  the  structure  of  the  government. 
There  are  the  three  familiar  departments,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial.  Under  these 
are  two  functions  distinctively  Chinese,  the 
civil  service  or  "examining"  department  and 
the  censorate  or  "inspecting"  department. 
These  departments  are  as  old  as  120  B.  C.  and 
it  was  through  China  and  then  England  that 
they  came  to  us.  They  had  been  dropped  dur- 
ing the  Manchurian  dynasty  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  Dr.  Sen  had  but  to  readopt  them 
for  his  plan. 

The  third  principle  is  Socialism,  or  "for  the 
people".  "People's  livelihood"  it  is  termed  as 
Dr.  Sen  could  not  think  of  a  more  modern 
phrasing  of  it.  "The  right  of  the  people  to 
live  is  an  indigenous  term  in  China,  Social- 
ism is  people's  livelihood,  social  existence,  cit- 
izens' means  of  existence,  the  life  of  the  mass. 
It   is   socialism   a   branch  of   which   is   some- 
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times  known  as  communism.  The  modern 
term  "communism"  has  been  associated  with 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  the  Marxian 
method  of  class- war  and  rule  of  the  prolet- 
ariat which  has  resulted  in  Bolshevism.  This 
is  not  what  Dr.  Sen  wishes  his  third  prin- 
ciple to  mean.  "It  is  rather  cosmopolitan- 
ism" wrote  Dr.  Sen. 

National  consciousness  is  an  evolution  new 
in  the  past  decade  for  China.  What  has  been 
inevitable  and  natural  to  develop  in  our  own 
country,  with  our  strong  central  government 
and  big  industries  is  adolescent  to  China.  Dr. 
Sen  said  that  the  substance  of  socialism  was 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  land  and  cap- 
ital. It  was  that  policy  which  aimed  at  a 
more  equal  distribution,  in  subordination 
thereto,  a  better  production  of  wealth  by  means 
of  the  action  of  the  central  authority. 

He  extended  socialism  to  proportional  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  regulation  of  capital, 
the  first  means  to  induce  greater  production 
on  the  part  of  those  who  formerly  were  only 
tenant-farmers.  Under  this  came  a  propor- 
tionate assessment  of  taxation  relating  to  em- 
inent domain,  which  is  the  right  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  buy  land  or  property  from 
a  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  projects  as  building  railroads,  highways, 
etc.  By  this  law  the  citizen  is  at  liberty  to 
name  a  price  which  if  the  federal  government 
thinks  is  fair,  it  accepts.  If  the  price  is  too 
high,  the  citizen  must  take  whatever  the  gov- 
ernment allows  him,  but  he  must  sell.  To 
counteract  any  fear  that  the  citizen  might 
cheat  the  government  on  the  value  of  his  land 
for  taxation,  the  government  can  insist  on 
buying  that  property  at  the  price  stated.  The 
owner  would  lose  considerably  and  would  be 
afraid  to  take  the  risk. 

Such  are  the  main  ideals  for  which  Dr. 
Sen  spent  his  lifetime.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  son.  His  wife  is  trying  to  carry 
on  Dr.  Sen's  work  and  is  educating  the  son 
for  it  too.  The  latter  is  at  the  Sun  Yat-Sen 
University  at  Moscow,  established  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  that  city  to  educate 
the    Chinese    youth    in   ideas   of    Communism. 


But  that  is  a  chapter  by  itself.  The  task 
before  China  today  is  the  elimination  of  Rus- 
sian Communism  and  the  building  up  of  a 
Chinese  State  which  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Chinese  people,  not  those  of  foreign 
capitalists. 

Margaret  Contrell,  '29. 


HARMONIOUS  DISCORD— 

When  Iris  Reynolds  strolled  into  the  Am- 
erican Express  Company  in  Paris,  everyone 
turned  and  literally  stared.  She  was  tall  and 
slim  and  blonde  and  carried  herself  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  say  "I  am  here,  now  the  party 
can  begin".  Following  closely  at  her  heels 
was  a  small  frail  woman,  with  a  frightened 
expression,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  be 
better  off  in  a  home  for  elderly  ladies.  No 
one  noticed  her,  this  was  only  insignificant 
Miss  Peabody,  the  chaperone.  Iris  steered 
straight  for  the  desk,  nodded  curtly  to  the 
smiling  clerk  and  came  straight  to  the  point. 

"I  want  a  sort  of  a  guide  to  Paris." 

"Of  course,  we  .  .  .  ."  began  the  clerk. 

"How  can  you  be  expected  to  know  what 
I  want?"  she  rudely  interrupted,  "Listen!  He 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Paris, 
and  be  well  up  to  date  on  historical  facts. 
It  is  quite  essential  that  he  should  speak  En- 
glish, my  French  is  abominable,  and  with  no 
ze's  and  zat's  intermingled.  I  can't  bear  that. 
He  must  be  in  my  service  from  ten  each 
morning  'til — well  'til  I'm  finished  with  him, 
and — well  I  guess  that's  all."  She  finished 
rather   lamely. 

"Well,  we  might  .  .  .  ." 

"Might!    Don't  you  know  your  own  staff?" 

"What  you  ask  for  is  quite  out  of  our 
usual  line,"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  beginning  to 
get  exasperated  with  this  rude  creature. 
"However  I  might  be  able  to  get  hold  of  a 
certain  Prince  Rofosky,  a  Russian  prince  ren- 
dered penniless  by  the  Revolution,  and  in 
search  of  work  of  this  kind.  An  old  habitue 
of  Paris ;  his  price  would  not  be  less  than 
five  hundred  francs  a  day." 

"That  seems  an  awful  lot"  ventured  the  hes- 
itant Miss  Peabody. 
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Now  Iris  had  been  thinking  exactly  the  same 
thing,  but  to  hear  insignificant  Miss  Peabody 
say  it,  entirely  changed  her  views.  She  slam- 
med her  perfumed  card  on  the  desk,  mur- 
mured something  about  that  being  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  with  head  in  the  air, 
glancing  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  made 
her  exit,  quite  conscious  of  the  sensation  she 
was  making.  No  sooner  had  the  door  closed 
on  her  receding  figure  then  there  was  a  gen- 
eral buzz.  One  little  old  lady  with  a  dis- 
tinguished aristocratic  face  and  decided  En- 
glish accent  turned  to>  her  friend,  a  vivacious, 
plump,  little  French  woman,  "It  is  that  im- 
possible Iris  Reynolds,  an  American  heiress, 
rich,  spoiled  and  with  the  most  contemptible 
nature  any  girl  could  possess !  My  dear, 
would  you  believe  it,  she's  travelled  from  one 
capital  to  another  in  search  of  a  titled  hus- 
band. I  entertained  her  myself  in  London, 
but  she  was  too  impossible.  Insulted  every- 
one around  her  without  even  knowing  it — she 
has  been  so  badly  brought  up !  She  is  used 
to  walking  over  her  fellow  beings  as  if  they 
don't  exist,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to  do  with 
the  type  of  man  she's  after  .  .  ."  Buzz,  buzz, 
the  voice  trailed  on. 

"But  with  such  a  face,  fortune  and  oppor- 
tunities— you'd  think  she  had  her  pick !"  ejac- 
ulated a  loud  overdressed  American  lady  to 
her  still  gaudier — more  overdressed,  if  pos- 
sible, friend. 

***** 

That  afternoon  Iris  sat  at  her  desk  reading 
Clara  Laughlen's  immensely  successful  "So 
You're  Going  to  Paris"  when  there  was  a  tap 
on  the  royal  suite.  Oh  yes,  Iris  occupied  the 
royal  suite,  she  always  did  things  right.  If 
there  had  been  an  imperial  suite  she'd  have 
had  that. 

"Prince  Rofosky,"  mumbled  Miss  Peabody. 
Such  airs,  Prince,  and  only  a  guide,  thought 
Iris  to  herself,  but  out  loud  she  commanded 
imperiously,  "Show  him  in".  She  remained 
immersed  in  her  book  and  then  suddenly 
whirled  around  to  confront  him.  She  noticed 
that  he  was  fantastically  tall,  with  well  chis- 
eled features,  and  eyes  not  to  be  read. 


"So  you  are  the  guide,"  she  said  in  a  faintly 
mocking  tone. 

"I  am  Prince  Rofosky,  Mademoiselle." 
"O  well,  you  needn't  put  on  airs." 
"Mademoiselle,  I  have  not  come  here  to  be 
insulted  by  an  ignorant  American.  I  have 
the  advantage  over  you."  He  spoke  a  beauti- 
ful English,  each  word  carefully  enunciated. 
"There  are  plenty  more  tourists  in  Paris  than 
princes.  I  can  find  employment  elsewhere. 
Good-day."  He  bowed  slightly  and  made  his 
way  slowly  towards  the  door. 

She  marveled  at  his  cool  audacity,  it  affected 
her  against  her  will  and  she  changed  her  tone 
of  voice.  "I  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  well,  I  couldn't  help 
it" — and  this  was  probably  the  first  true  word 
Iris  had  uttered  in  a  long  while.  Shrugging 
his  shoulders  in  that  characteristic  foreign 
way  the  prince  re-entered  the  room. 

There  followed  for  Iris  Reynolds  the  most 
interesting  month  of  her  life.  It  was  her 
privilege  to  know  the  real  Paris,  not  the  usual 
sights  one  sees  on  a  Cook's  tour.  Of  course, 
the  Louvre,  the  Tuilleries,  the  Parthenon,  and 
these  places  were  made  doubly  interesting  by 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  her  guide.  She 
viewed  with  interest  the  rich  mansions  that 
dot  the  elegant  quarters  between  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  the  Pare  de  la  Muette, 
but  she  adored  the  Montmarte,  the  old  Mont- 
marte,  not  the  noisy  vulgar  Montmarte  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  Eglise  du  Sacre  Coeur 
on  Montmarte  hill !  When  she  was  confronted 
by  the  aerial  beauty  of  that  pearly  fabric  her 
soul  ravished  within  her,  but  all  she  said 
aloud  was  "How  interesting".  That  was  Iris 
for  you.  And  right  next  to  that  stood  the 
ruins  of  Saint  Pierre,  the  oldest  church  in 
Paris.  She  wanted  to  cry  out,  it  looked  so 
lonely  and  forlorn  and  yet  so  distinguished. 
She  couldn't  explain  so  she  masked  her  feel- 
ings and  remarked)  crisply,  "How  quaint". 
And  the  Prince  marveled  at  this  cold  blooded 
girl  whose  beautiful  face  seemed  devoid  of 
any  feeling  or  interest  in  anything.  Money, 
he  reflected,  money  makes  her  that  way.  Her 
ludicrous  self-assurance  was  all  based  on  the 
fact  that  she  felt  she  could  buy  anything  with 
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her  money.  Oh,  well,  he  needed  her  money, 
and  so  he  was  always  polite  even  to  the  point 
of  veiled  insolence.  She  felt  that  he  was  in- 
wardly hating  her  and  held  herself  distinctly 
aloof,  so  that  talk  between  them  became  an 
ingenious  game  of  hide  and  seek.  It  annoyed 
Iris  to  tears  that  this  impecunious  man  with 
his  faultless  manners  could  treat  her  as  an 
equal,  even  as  an  inferior,  but  she  recognized 
what  a  priceless  guide  he  was — and  he  made 
such  a  wonderful  appearance !  Wherever 
they  went  she  saw  people  turning  around  to 
stare  at  them  and  once  she  heard  a  little  demi- 
monde remark  to  her  escort,  "Such  a  striking 
couple — charmant — he  is  so  dark  and  her 
blonde  beauty  .  .  .  ah,  mon  vieux!"  and  the 
voice  trailed  off. 

This  set  her  mind  wandering  along  new 
channels,  and  she  began  to  notice  this  person 
who  was  acting  as  her  guide.  He  spoke 
French  like  a  native  and  the  respect  he  got 
from  all  sides  amazed  her.  As  they  sat  at 
the  Comedie  Francaise  during  the  entre-acte 
she  noticed  with  a  fiendish  delight  the  attention 
they  attracted.  She  even  imagined  that  she 
loved  him,  that  is,  all  she  was  capable  of 
loving.  Her  secret  burned  her  heart  and  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  It  was  ev- 
ident that  in  the  end  she  would  get  her  way — 
she  always  did,  but  how,  how  .  .  . 

It  was  one  night  at  the  Florida  that  she 
decided.  The  brilliantly  lighted  room,  glass 
floor,  radiating  different  colors ;  the  gorgeously 
gowned  women,  gaudy  jewels,  men,  wine, 
champagne— all  helped  her  to  formulate  her 
decision.  She  would  buy  him  with  her  money ! 
She'd  propose  to  him  herself,  pointing  out  all 
the  advantages.  She  closed  her  eyes,  those 
blue — almost  fishy  eyes,  and  pictured  the 
papers  on  her  return.  "Lovers,  Prince  and 
Heiress  here  on  Honeymon."  And  again, 
"Rich  Heiress  Weds  Prince  of  Noble  Family". 
She  wished  he  might  show  some  encouraging 
signs  so  she  tried  in  small  ways  to  please  him. 
She  was  even  human  at  times  and  joined  in 
a  half-hearted  conversation  with  the  aston- 
ished  Peabody,  who  confessed  to  the  femme 


de   chambre   that   mademoiselle   certainly   had 
some  evil  design  up  her  sleeve. 

One  beautiful  night  Iris  and  Serge  (she 
called  him  Serge  to  herself)  decided  to  visit 
the  Montparnasse  restaurants.  They  sat  down 
in  the  open  at  a  little  table  at  the  Rotonde 
and  sipped  cafe  noire  while  they  watched  in 
silence  the  curious  throngs  that  passed  by. 
Here  one  sees  a  cosmopolitan  population :  Fin- 
landers,  Rumanians,  Polish  girls  who  .take 
themselves  for  future  Madame  Curies ;  French 
artists  dressed  according  to  the  prevailing 
Bohemian  fashion;  bare  headed  young  Ameri- 
cans in  thick  sweaters;  Russian  Jews  who 
looked  like  prophets;  young  clerics  walking 
home  from  lectures;  little  midinettes  hanging 
on  their  fiances  arm — they  all  passed  along 
lending  a  certain  atmosphere  to  the  place. 
Serge,  suddenly  inspired,  leaned  over  and  told 
her  stories — how  Trotsky  had  had  rendezvous 
with  a  certain  Parisian  dressmaker  here  in 
this  very  spot.  He  pointed  out  interesting 
and  frightening  faces,  and  told  her  about  them. 
She  smiled  coldly,  dreamily  and  so  enlarging, 
his  eyes  taking  on  a  fervent  look,  he  expanded 
and  told  her  about  himself ;  his  life,  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  sisters,  on  and  on  he 
raved. 

Iris  listened  with  one  ear,  her  mind  busily 
working.  This  was  her  chance,  the  chance 
she  had  been  waiting  for.  She  would  make 
the  step  and  ask  him  now.  Everything  was 
going  smoothly,  he  even  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing her  company.  He  turned  to  her  and  then 
stopped  abruptly. 

"Serge,"  she  came  out  crudely,  frankly, 
"marry  me  now,  come  back  to  America  with 
me" — on  and  on  she  prated,  telling  him  her 
dream,  her  narrow  materialistic  plan,  and  then 
stopped  and  glanced  at  him  radiantly,  expect- 
antly. His  face  was  blank  and  wooden.  He 
drew  himself  up,  his  eyes  pained,  disgusted, 
his  mouth  curled  cynically  to  one  side.  Buy 
him!  These  Americans  with  their  dirty  rot- 
ten money,  endeavoring  to  buy  his  title,  his 
noble  family !  He  got  up,  bowed  slightly  and 
with  slow  deliberate  steps  made  his  way  be- 
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tween  the  tables,  reached  the  curb  and  hailed 
a  taxi. 

Iris  sat  there  stunned.  Everything  began 
to  go  around  in  crazy  whirl  like  forms  in 
an  old  kaleidescope.  She  got  up,  threw  a 
twenty  franc  note  on  the  table  and  staggered 
to  the  sidewalk.  Feeling  utterly  ridiculous, 
she  called,  "Serge  .  .  Serge".  He  would 
come  back,  they  always  did  in  books.  He'd 
understand,  he'd  have  to.  Her  thoughts  took 
on  inverse  distortions — vital  matters  shriveled 
like  limbs,  trivial  matters  swelled  to  dispro- 
portionate sizes.  The  taxi  disappeared 
around  the  corner.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
like  a  heroine,  who,  suddenly  realizing  her 
futile  life  and  past  mistakes,  reforms  after 
having  been  dealt  a  serious  blow.  Then  with 
a  jerk  she  pulled  herself  together.  What  was 
she  doing?  She,  Iris  Reynolds,  thinking  of  re- 
forming— acting  like  a  silly  little  flapper ! 
She  passed  her  hands  over  her  cheeks  and 
smeared  the  tears  .  .  tears — -she  threw  her 
head  higher  in  the  air,  defying  the  world,  the 
tears  streaming  down  .... 

Billy  Brooks,  '29. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January  issue) 


"GOD    REST    YOU,    MERRY 

GENTLEMEN" 

The  gilded  Statehouse  glows  tonight — 
Its   every  window   is   alight 
With  seven  candles — prim  and  chaste — 
A  symbol  of  great  Boston's  taste. 

And  from  without  the  people  play 

In  honor  of  the  coming  day — 

"God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay." 

In  stately   houses  closely  built, 
The  stately  people  goblets  tilt, 
In  honor  of  the  festive  night, 
And  in  the  glow  of  candle  light. 

Amid  the  shouts  of  what  they  say 

Some  faintly  hear  the  carolers  play, 

"Remember  Christ  our  Savior 

Was  born  on  Christmas  day." 


In  narrow  streets  the  people  throng 
To  listen  to  the  same  sweet  song, 
Or  join   in  humming  that  refrain 
The  world  has  heard  and  sung  again. 
For  while  some  folk  are  glad  and  gay, 
Some  other  folk  their  great  chimes  play— 
"To   save   us   all  from   Satan's  power, 
When  we  are  gone   astray." 

An  apartment  stands  at  the  end  of  a  street 
Whose  windows  glow  with  candles  neat. 
Within  is  cider  for  those  who  will, 
But  port  for  those  who  love  Beacon  Hill. 
Outside  the  people  sing  with  joy 
In  praise  of  one  small  Infant  Boy, 
And  men  and  youths  join  that  refrain, 
"Oh    tidings    of    comfort,    of    comfort    and 


joy. 


Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '30 


JUST  WANDERING 

A  little  white   house   all   snuggled   down 

Between  two  sloping  knolls, 
The  evening  comes  on  wings,  I've   found, 

And  silence  tolls. 

As  I  think  of  my  lonely  plight, 
The  stillness  of  the  night  so  deep 

Clings   'round   this  haven  of   delight, 
Closer  I  creep. 

Now  I  see  a  nicker  and  then  a  light 

Another  near  the  fire, 
Flames  are  dancing,  warm  and  bright, 

I  do  not  tire. 

In  a  stairway  corner  a  clock 
Swings  a  pendulum  to  and  fro. 

I  press  my  eyes,  I  want  to  knock, 
But  no,  ah  no! 

I'm  tired  of  the  road  and  the  field, 

Of  no  one  to  love  or  love  me. 
I   want  a  home  and  a  promise  sealed, 

God,  you  see? 

Turning,    I    left    the    little    home, 

And  went  upon  my  way. 
Hoping,  yearning,  but  on  to  roam 

Tomorrow,  another  day! 

Helen  Roberts,  '30. 


■"'  - 


COMMERCIALIZING    CHRISTMAS 

"Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early"  has 
become  the  great  slogan  of  our  age.  There- 
fore, instead  of  a  two  weeks  Christmas  rush 
we  have  more  than  a  month  of  it.  Does  it 
mean  that  the  girl  in  the  store  can  have  a 
holiday  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
Christmas?  Not  in  the  least.  It  simply 
means  that  we  buy  ever  so  many  more  use- 
less presents  since  the  stores  so  graciously, 
"to  encourage  early  Christmas  shopping", 
allow  us  to  buy  in  November  and  pay  in  Jan- 
uary. The  slogan  is  good  business  and  most 
of  us,  liks  sheep  who  have  gone  astray,  fol- 
low each  other  into  the  vast  wilderness  of 
more  useless  Christmas  buying. 

Many  of  the  stores  supply,  free  of  charge, 
boxes  specially  designed  for  Christmas,  omit- 
ting their  own  names  so  that  the  gift  may 
have  a  more  "personal"  touch.  Others  furnish 
the  services  of  a  "personal"  buyer  who  sug- 
gests what  may  be  bought  for  Mrs.  Smith 
or  Mary- Jane  or  Tom.  No  longer  do  we  have 
to' rack  our  brains.  One  may  even  have  one's 
parcels  attractively  wrapped  up  by  merely  fur- 
nishing funds  for  the  necessary  materials 
used. 

The  manager  of  the  store  who  is  clever 
enough  to  have  carols  sung  at  certain  speci- 
fied hours  knows  that  hundreds  will  come  to 
hear  the  music  and  remain  to  buy.  It  is  good 
advertising  and  goes  down  in  the  ledgers 
against  that  item.  We  love  to  trade  with  those 
who  make  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

Some  morning  in  the  mail  we  receive  a  box 
of  selected  Christmas  cards  with  the  request 


that  we  either  return  them  or  send  a  dollar. 
We  grumble  at  this  growing  nuisance  but  we 
keep  on  sending  the  dollar.  "It's  so  much 
easier  to  send  the  money,"  we  say.  Or,  if 
if  happens  to  come  from  a  charitable  organ- 
ization or  the  endowment  fund  of  school  or 
college,  we  don't  quite  like  sending  the  parcel 
back.  We  feel  that  we  are  doing  our  bit.  Of 
course  that  is  the  very  thing  the  sender  has 
banked  on. 

Our  banks  put  out  a  sign,  "Join  our  Christ- 
mas Club",  and  with  great  docility  we  put  in 
this  department,  which  yields  no  interest,  what 
we  could  so  easily  put  in  the  Savings  Bank 
which  does,  if  only  we  had  a  little  more  moral 
courage  and  stamina.  But  we  think  of  the 
nice  Christmas  cheque  we'll  receive  to  spend 
on  Christmas  gifts  which  no  one  cares  about 
for  the  most  part,  and  so  we  faithfully  put  our 
fifty  cents  or  more  per  week  into  the  Christ- 
mas Club. 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  ad  infinitum,  to 
name  the  various  agencies  which  have 
thoroughly  commercialized  Christmas,  the 
most  spiritual  of  our  festivals,  the  happiest 
of  days.  It  should  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
all  instead  of  a  day  of  turkey  and  plum  pud- 
ding for  a  few,  while  those,  who  have  toiled, 
are  glad  to  rest  aching  limbs  and  head  and, 
who  maybe  wearily  cook  themselves  an  egg 
or  something  light,  to  stave  off  the  hunger 
that  might  follow  if  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 

Would  it  not  be  "better  business"  if  we 
were  willing  to  relinquish  one  shopping  day 
for  ourselves  by  "shopping  early",  and  giving 
it  to  those  who  have  literally  slaved  during 
the  month  preceding  Christmas  ?    Might  it  not 
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be  followed  by  a  free  day  after  Christmas 
to  those  same  workers  who  must  get  into  the 
throes  of  the  "after  Christmas  sales"  where 
we  rush  madly  after  bargains  for  next  year's 
Christmas  presents?  And  thus  in  enjoying 
the  festival  ourselves,  we  should  have  greater 
joy  in  knowing  that  those  who  have  really 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  days  of 
Christmas  shopping  are  sharing  its  real  spirit. 


A   MERRY   CHRISTMAS  AND   A 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

Writing  editorials  for  any  holiday  season 
and,  especially  for  a  Christmas  number, 
usually  ends  in  their  being  a  long  series  of 
platitudes  to  which  no  one  pays  any  attention. 
Do  we  ever  think  of  anything  vitally  construct- 
ive that  we,  as  individuals,  could  translate  into 
our  own  lives  and  thus  experience  as  a  reality 
at  this  Christmas  season  ?  Let  us  consider  the 
matter  of  race  and  class  prejudice. 

Why  do  we  have  prejudices?  More  often 
than  not  they  are  a  result  of  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  our  part  regarding  the  race  or  class 
against  which  we  hold  them.  We  are  all 
fundamentally  alike,  although,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  our  environment  makes  a  difference 
in  our  lives  as  nations  and,  therefore,  in  our 
culture  and  civilization.  However,  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  hate  each  other? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  usually  jealousy  or  fear  which 
enters  in  that  causes  all  the  trouble.  And 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  follow  the 
Christian  ideal  in  our  living  know  all  too  well 
that  a  slight  application  of  the  supreme 
Christian  principle  of  love  will  serve  as  a  great 
remedy.  It  is  only  when  it  becomes  real  that 
we  can  hope  to  have  "peace  on  earth,  good- 
will to  men". 

In  America  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  dem- 
ocratic ideals,  on  the  fact  of  equal  opportun- 
ities, on  the  still  greater  fact  that  our  country 
affords  an  asylum  for  those  "who  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden"  with  class  and  political  op- 
pression. But  with  what  is  the  average  im- 
migrant confronted  when  he  finally  reaches 
our  shores?     The  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 


insidious  propaganda  against  members  of  cer- 
tain races.  He  goes  to  the  South  and  finds 
that  the  negro  has  his  freedom  in  name  only. 
Yet  before  he  can  get  his  full  papers  he  studies 
in  American  history  that  there  was  a  war 
fought  to  give  the  negro  his  freedom.  Can 
we  have  "peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men"  in 
our  country  when  millions  of  the  colored  race, 
no  matter  how  refined  or  how  well  educated, 
must  still  ride  in  Jim-crow  cars,  and  be  denied 
certain  civil  rights  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
certain  territory?  Do  we  realize  that  we  are 
sowing  seeds  of  hate  instead  of  love  in  mil- 
lions of  hearts  and  that  we  shall  some  day 
have  to  reap  the  harvest? 

To  the  Oriental  we  have  shut  our  doors  with 
great  complacency  and  moral  self-righteous- 
ness. Why?  Because  we  are  afraid.  Of 
what?  Because  he  tends  to  lower  our  stand- 
ard of  living  by  working  for  lower  wages ; 
because  he  does  not  easily  assimilate  our  cus- 
toms. But  what  really  are  we  admitting?  Is 
it  not  really  a  lack  of  belief  in  our  own  cul- 
ture? If  that  were  secure,  would  we  have 
anything  to  fear?  Assuredly  not.  Through 
brute  force,  depending  on  our  army  and  navy, 
we  are  able  to  invade  Oriental  territory  but 
when  he  asks  for  a  speck  of  a  place  in  our 
sun,  we  brutally  answer,  no.  Can  that  bring 
"peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men?"  Yet  we 
sing  it  fervently  in  our  churches  and  go  out 
and  damn  him  whom  we  please  outside. 

It  always  seems  ironical  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  a  leader  belonging  to  a  race  against 
whom  there  has  been  shown  such  bitter  preju- 
dice. A  Russian  lady,  brought  up  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  old  regime  in 
Russia,  was  quite  surprised  to  find  a  Jewish 
rabbi  cultivated  and  cultured  in  the  art  of 
music.  She  claimed  that  she  had  never  before 
thought  of  speaking  to  a  member  of  that  race 
as  she  had  been  brought  up  to  hate  all  Jews. 
She  felt  after  meeting  this  particular  rabbi 
that  she  would  never  again  hold  such  preju- 
dices against  a  race  which  has  given  to  the 
world  its  leaders  in  every  realm  and  depart- 
ment of  life.  Is  that  not  the  trouble  with 
most  of  us?    We  do  not  really  use  our  intel- 
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ligences  and  therefore  we  build  up  barriers 
of  fear  around  ourselves.  Jesus  commanded 
us  to  love  with  our  minds  as  well  as  our 
hearts.  Yet,  how  pitifully  few  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  bring  "peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men" 
of  His  own  race ! 

These  are  the  race  problems  of  America. 
Can  we  not  at  this  Christmas  season  take  to 
heart  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  with 
its  lesson  of  the  fact  that  he,  who  has  need 
of  us,  is  our  neighbor?  Can  we  not  consider 
each  human  being  as  an  individual  soul,  no 
matter  what  his  race,  color,  or  creed?  May 
we  not  truly  say  that  Jesus  came  to  bring 
"peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men"  by  show- 


ing it  in  our  daily  lives?  May  we  not  define 
the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  in 
the  words  of  Romain  Rolland,  "Peace  is  not 
the  absence  of  war ;  its  virtue  lies  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  strong  and  vigorous  spirit?"  A 
strong  and  vigorous  spirit  which  drives  out 
all  prejudice  and  lets   in  love. 

As  we  wish  each  other  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year,  let  us  remember  that 
marvellously  beautiful  quatrain  of  Edwin 
Markham's, 

"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,    rebel,    a   thing   to   flout. 
But  Love  and   I  had  the  wit  to  win : 
We   drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in." 


Sunday,  November  27:  Our  first  musical 
vespers  was  provided  by  Mr.  Schwab  and 
three  other  young  men  from  the  Alpha  Chap- 
ter of  the  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  Fraternity. 
Besides  an  organ  and  piano  recital  by  Mr. 
Schwab,  and  two  or  three  numbers  by  a  tal- 
ented young  violinist,  Mr.  Lawrence  White, 
whom  many  of  us  remember  from  last  year, 
rendered  some  numbers  on  the  xylophone. 
One  piece  which  he  announced  as  an  eight- 
eenth century  chorale  was  merely  the  "Black 
Bottom",  which  Mr.  White  harmonized  with 
so  many  variations  that  no  one  doubted  its 
authenticity.  A  piano  and  violin  ensemble 
completed  this  very  enjoyable  program. 


Wednesday,  November  30:  Wednesday 
morning  the  president  of  the  Chandler  School, 
also  a  trustee  of  Lasell,  presided  over  the 
chapel  service.  Her  message  was  very  simple, 
"Do  the  best  you  can  every  day  and  you'll 
arrive  at  the  top  of  the  hill  before  you  know 
it."  In  addition  Mrs.  MacDonald  read  some 
droll  poems  which  put  us  all  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind. 

A  very  unusual  opportunity  was  offered  to 
Lasell  students  to  join  the  village  people  and 
assemble  at  the  Congregational  Church  to 
hear  Commander  Lawrence  Briggs'  lecture  on 
the  "Mastery  of  the  Air".  Commander  Briggs 
by  means  of  movies,  slides,   sub-titles  and  a 
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word  thrown  in  here  and  there,  outlined  the 
history  of  aviation  from  the  Wright  brothers 
who  made  the  first  attempt  to  fly  a  "heavier 
than  air"  machine,  down  to  Lindbergh's  re- 
cent trans-atlantic  flight.  This  was  followed 
by  realistic  pictures  of  the  late  war,  empha- 
sizing the  important  roles  the  airplane  plays. 
Commander  Briggs  left  us  with  this  rather 
perplexing  thought  to  ponder  over.  Man  is 
progressing  too  fast,  through  his  over-devel- 
oped intellect  which  he  wastes  in  bringing 
forth  new-fangled  instruments  of  warfare,  he 
is  planning  his  own  destruction. 

Thursday,  December  i:  English  muffins 
and  tea — ice  cream  a  la  mode — how  we  gorged 
at  the  Senior  Tea  given  at  Gardner  for  the 
endowment   fund ! 

Friday,  December  2:  Directly  after  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  where  Betty  Wells  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "Friendship",  we  all  filed 
into  the  assembly  hall  to  hear  our  old  friend, 
Dr.  Vincent.  Very  appropriate  to  the  coming 
season,  he  chose  as  his  subject  "Dickens"  who 
was  known  as  the  man  with  the  Christmas 
heart.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  mere  biograph- 
ical facts,  Dr.  Vincent  cited  incidents,  ideas, 
gathered  by  Dickens  on  his  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica. We  were  also  shown  that  Dickens  pos- 
sessed "a  genius  of  a  quality  that  has  always 
appealed  to  the  academic  mind". 

Sunday,  December  4:  To  say  that  we  were 
delighted  to  have  Dr.  Spear  with  us  again, 
would  be  putting  it  mildly.  Dr.  Spear  re- 
minded us  that  our  life  problem  is  the  most 
stupendous  problem  we  come  up  against  and 
he  counsels  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  choices 
we  make  now  are  the  ones  that  will  count. 
Therefore,  we  should  embrace  the  opportun- 
ities offered  to  us  here  as  Lasell  and  pursue 
a  vocational  efficiency  in  some  line.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  definition?  "Education  is 
what  remains  after  you've  forgotten  every- 
thing you  ever  knew."  How  educated  are 
you? 

Monday,  December  5:  A  very  delightful 
evening  was  passed  at  the  "musicale"  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Pupils'  Musical  Re- 


hearsal where  we  listened  to  some  surprisingly 
good  piano,  violin  and  voice  selections. 

Wednesday,  December  7:  "Do  you  believe 
in  Santa  Claus"?  asked  the  Rev.  Paul  Phalen 
of  West  Newton  Church  as  he  addressed  us 
during  chapel  services.  A  general  snicker 
passed  over  the  assembly  hall.  "Well,  you 
should,"  he  asserted,  "for  the  biggest  tragedy 
is  to  lose  the  power  to  see  things  in  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  to  make  pictures  of  beauty  with- 
in ourselves.  Don't  discard  the  idea  of  Santa 
Claus  but  picture  him  as  a  symbol  of  good 
cheer,  generosity  and  charity.  Dr.  Phalen's 
short  message  concluded  with  the  suggestion 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  seeing  beauties  hid- 
den away  in  dark  places.  Try  it.  You've  no 
idea  how  it'll  help." 

Wednesday,  December  J:  Another  excel- 
lent and  unusually  tasteful  program  was  ren- 
dered by  the  musical  pupils  with  a  special 
Christmas  number  sung  by  the  Orphean  Club, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Dunham.  The  entire  pro- 
gram deserves  generous  praise,  but  special 
mention  should  be  given  to  the  exquisite  vio- 
lin solos  played  by  Marjorie  Winslow  and 
Gwendolyn  McDonald's  selection  on  the  piano. 

Friday,  December  p:  Following  Christian 
endeavor  led  by  Dolly  Goodwin  who  chose 
"The  Christmas  Spirit"  as  her  subject,  we 
heard  Dr.  Vincent's  last  message  to  Lasell 
for  this  year,  which  consisted  in  a  personal 
study  of  Thackeray.  The  matter  was  broached 
in  different  ways  through  the  eyes  of  Edmund 
Bates  in  his  "Memories  of  a  Man  of  the 
World",  through  a  series  of  essays  written  by 
a  young  contemporary  entitled  "Round  About 
Papers",  and  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  We  enjoyed  this 
study  and  regret  that  Dr.  Vincent  will  not 
be  with  us  again  this  year. 

Saturday,  December  10:  Our  Christmas 
dinner  which  is  commonly  known  as  "Slam 
Night"  took  place  this  evening.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  when  we  all  appear 
decked  in  bright  colored  formals ;  when  the 
tables  are  tastefully  decorated  in  "Christmasy" 
colors  with  the  little  packages  placed  carefully 
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beside  each  place.  There  is  much  hilarity  and 
laughter  as  each  individual  tears  off  the  wrap- 
pings and  beholds  her  slam — and  more  laugh- 
ter and  good  spirit  as  the  slams  are  read  aloud. 
It  was  as  per  usual  a  memorable  evening. 

Sunday.  December  n:  Christmas  Vespers 
is  always  expressive;  tonight  it  seemed  to  ex- 
ceed all  other  preceding  services.  The  Glee 
Club  opened  the  service  with  a  Christmas 
Hymn  after  which  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  in 
his  characteristic  distinctively  stimulating  voice 
retold  the  "Christmas  Story"  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity and  splendor.  The  Shepherds,  the 
Wise  Men  were  startled  by  that  star,  the 
tender  light  that  flooded  the  heavens  on 
Christmas  Eve,  they  arose  and  followed  it. 
If  we  walk  their  life,  guided  by  the  stars 
(those  gleaming  lights  symbolic  of  love  and 
affection)  life  will  take  on  a  greater  and  deeper 
significance.  The  true  Christmas  spirit  is  best 
illustrated  by  love  and  affection  to  Him  and 
our  parents.  As  if  to  illustrate  Dr.  Boynton's 
message,  the  Glee  Club  conducted  by 
Christina  Finlayson  sang  a  Christmas  Can- 
tata, beautifully  arranged  and  entirely  appro- 
priate to  the  spiritual  feeling  that  had  crept 
into  our  hearts  during  the  sermon. 

Tuesday,  December  ij:  The  Dramatic 
Club  gave  a  very  pleasing  performance  of 
Dickens'  "A  Christmas  Carol". 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow,  the  wife  of  our  as- 
sistant principal,  was  recently  the  guest  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Helen  Ordway,  in  White  Plains, 
New  York.  They  spent  part  of  the  visit  in 
New  York  City,  enjoying  the  wonderful  priv- 
ileges of  that  great  metropolis  and  incident- 
ally visiting  a  few  of  the  hospitals  where  Ruth 
Ordway,  '21,  for  a  year  has  been  doing  her 
unusual  art  work  decorating  the  children's 
ward  with  original  frescoes. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Blackstock, 
we  have  enjoyed  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
Alice  Froeschle,  '27,  and  now  have  the  liberty 
of  sharing  some  of  its  news  with  the  readers 
of  the  Leaves. 

At  present  Alice  is  a  homekeeping  heart, 
but  expects  soon  to  have  a  position  with  a 
bank  in  Chicago  along  the  line  of  secretarial 
work.  She  writes  of  a  letter  received  re- 
cently from  Miss  Hickman  telling  how  much 
she  is  enjoying  her  work  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  and  evidently  our 
former  teacher  has  given  Alice  hopes  that 
she  will  visit  her  soon.  She  further  writes : 
"Lasell  has  meant  so  much  to  me  since  Com- 
mencement. My  one  wish  is  that  I  could 
relive   the   two  years   I    was   there. 

"Mary  Mann,  '27,  gave  a  lovely  luncheon 
one  Saturday  in  November.  She  came  down 
from  Madison  and  brought  Janet  Smith,  1925- 
1926,  as  her  guest.  Janet  was  at  Lasell  one 
year.  Mary  Fulton,  '27,  Peg  Hitt,  '27,  Kay 
Tufts,  '27,  and  Georgia  Parrish,  '26,  were 
with  us,  and  we  did  have  such  fun  discussing 
Lasell    news. 

"This  Saturday  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  is 
having  a  luncheon  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  and 
I  am  anticipating  a  visit  with  many  graduates. 
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"Gertrude  Mondelli  has  kept  me  posted  on 
news  this  year.  She  is  wearing  my  cap  and 
gown,  and  I  imagine  the  seniors  have  taken 
them  hy  now. 

"We  motored  east  this  summer,  and  on  our 
return,  we  stopped  in  Boston  for  a  much  too 
short  visit.  Daddy  was  delighted  with  the 
school,  and  enjoyed  Mr.  Amesbury's  personally 
conducted  tour  of  the  grounds.  It  did  seem 
as  if  I  should  stay  right  on,  and  welcome  new 
girls  to  the  good  place,  but  I  know  I  shall 
go   back   there   soon   for   some  more  visiting. 

"Mrs.  McDonald  was  as  charming  and  busy 
as  ever  when  I  was  there  in  September.  It 
seemed  so  splendid  to  be  able  to  take  Daddy 
around,  as  I  had  Mother  in  June.  We  love 
Boston,  and  I  miss  it  a  great  deal,  but  there 
was  never  another  Chicago  for  me. 

"I  know  you  and  Mrs.  McDonald  must 
be  having  coffee  parties  still.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  same  if  you  were  not  still  fond  of 
coffee   and   tea,    would   it? 

"I  do  hope  you  will  find  a  minute  to  write 
me  of  yourself  and  your  splendid  trip  in 
Europe.  I  think  of  you  very  often,  and  hope 
you  are  having  a  lovely  year  at  Lasell." 

Marion  King,  '27,  and  her  mother  drove 
all  the  way  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to 
Lasell  recently  and  brought  with  them  Char- 
lotte Sherman  and  her  mother,  and  before 
leaving  the  visitor  had  registered  for  next 
year  and  what  was  most  interesting  decided 
to  occupy  Marion's  old   room. 

At  the  recent  recital  one  of  the  special 
guests  was  the  mother  of  Mary  McEvoy ; 
also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  I.  Brown.  These 
parents  had  unusual  interest  in  the  program 
as  their  daughters  were  among  the  artists. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Wagner  enter- 
tained their  son,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Wagner  and 
his  family  at  the  Thanksgiving  vacation.  We 
have  never  gotten  over  the  feeling,  and  we 
trust  that  we  never  shall,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  dear  family  are  still  a  part  of 
Lasell. 

Our  Lasell  family  are  all  rejoiced  to  have 
Miss  Pearl  Lynch  back  with  us.  She  is  fast 
forgetting  her   recent   hospital  experience. 


One  of  the  dear  surprises  of  the  Christmas 
week-end  was  the  coming  of  Mary  Goodwin's 
little  sister,  a  real  little  Christmas  child. 
The  wonder  was  that  she  escaped  alive,  she 
was  so   snuggled   by  admiring  Lasellites. 

Dorothy  Spooner,  1925-1927  came  home  as 
a  guest  of  her  cousin,  Hester  Shaw,  to  enjoy 
the  Slam  Night  and  our  Christmas  Sunday  at 
Lasell.  Recent  illness  has  caused  her  to  with- 
draw from  Wheaton  College,  but  we  are 
hoping  that  as  she  gets  stronger,  she  will  be 
able  to  take  up  her  work  which  she  so  greatly 
enjoyed. 

/  One  of  the  most  interesting  news  items  of 
the  Christmas-tide  was  the  marriage  of  our 
former  instructor,  Mrs.  Alice  Hilliard  Smith 
to  Mr.  Albert  F.  Corbin  of  New  Britain,  Ct, 
in  New  York  City  on  December  29.  The  old 
girls  of  Dr.  William  Gordon's  class  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  he  came  on  from 
Washington  to  officiate  at  this  wedding  and 
that  the  wedding  journey  includes  a  journey 
around  the  world.  Our  very  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  follow  these  dear  friends.  Bar- 
bara Smith,  '22,  will  remain  in  New  York 
to  continue  her  musical  studies  and  also  ful- 
fill her  radio  engagements.  / 

Miss  Wetherbee  tells  us  that  she  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  recently  from  Anne  Spotts- 
wood  Young,  '97,  bearing  the  sad  news  that 
her  sister,  Helen,  passed  away  early  in  the 
year.  She  left  two  lovely  little  daughters 
and  a  small  four  year  old  son.  The  family 
had  just  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  home,  but 
this  great  bereavement  came  to  them  soon 
after.  Lasell's  deepest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  husband  and  sorrowing  sisters. 

Anne  gives  us  the  new  address  of  herself 
and  Lucy,  3684  Fourth  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  latest  word  from  Dr.  Bragdon  is  this : 
"Dear  Leaves  : 

"Enclosed  I  send  a  bit  which  I  think  worth 
printing!  Clifford  Warnock,  1888-1889,  is 
one  of  Lasell's  valued  ex-pupils,  a  sister  of 
Elizabeth  Warnock  Vandenbark,   '84. 

"Also  I  send  the  typewritten  script  to  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Lasell  pupils  who  sent 
congratulations  on  my  eightieth  birthday,  Sep- 
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tember  6,  1927."  (Dr.  Bragdon  suggests  that 
we  print  this  message  which  has  already  been 
done.)  He  further  adds:  "When  we  started 
you  (Leaves)  you  were  written  by  hand  and 
read  in  the  chapel  before  the  school. 

"Maude  Oliver  Harding,  '89,  was  the  girl 
who  put  it  in  print  and  on  a  paying  basis  by 
getting  advertisements.  Some  one  ought  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Leaves  for  you  to  print. 
Maybe  Maude  Oliver  Harding  would  do  it." 

Below  is  the  poem  Dr.   Bragdon  enclosed : 
CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 
On    December    13th,    not   a   far   distant   day — 
My   sister   and   I   are   sailing   away! 
From  New  York,  on  the  "Roma",  the  N.  G.  I.  Line. 
We'll  set  sail  for  Naples — may  the  weather  be  fine. 
And,  meanwhile,  we  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year, 
The   Merriest  Christmas  with  lots  of  good   cheer! 

Clifford    Warnock,    1888-89. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Winnie 
Ewing  Coffin,  '89,  we  received  this  recent  sad 
notice : 

Frances  Barbour  Sonntag,  '89,  died  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  on  November 
11,  and  was  buried  at  her  girlhood  home 
Evansville,   Indiana,   November  22. 

Mrs.  Sonntag  with  her  mother,  who  sur- 
vives her,  had  made  her  home  in  New  York 
for  many  years.  The  past  summer  her  health 
was  not  good,  and  in  the  autumn  she  went 
west  hoping  for  benefit,  but  she  grew  worse 
instead  and  suddenly  passed  away. 

AH  who  knew  her  will  think  now  of  her 
lovely  golden  voice  of  which  she  gave  so 
freely,  especially  at  the  Lasell  Alumnae  meet- 
ings when  the  class  of  1889  came  home  for 
their  reunions.  Lasell  has  lost  a  gifted 
daughter,  and  '89  a  beloved  classmate. 

In  her  personal  note  to  Dr.  Winslow  Mrs. 
Coffin  adds:  "Next  June  will  be  our  thirty- 
ninth  anniversary  and  we  still  have  nine  of 
our  twelve  members  living.  We  must  try  for 
a  renuion  in   1929." 


Mrs.  Hooker  was  recently  in  receipt  of  one 
of  dear  Mrs.  Cushing's,  '73,  optimistic  mes- 
sages. She  writes :  "We  hope  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  our  Miami  girls  soon,  but  here  as  every- 
where else  there  are  so  many  social  activities 
it  is  difficult  to  get  many  together  at  a  time. 
We  may  meet  December  11th  to  make  plans 
for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Hooker,  you  and  I  love 
the  country,  don't  we?  And  I  know  you 
would  love  it  out  in  my  back  yard  even  though 
my  trees  were  broken  and  twisted  during  the 
storm. 

"We  here  in  Miami  are  not  alone  in  our 
afflictions  and  I  surely  do  sympathize  with 
the  people  of  Vermont.  Col.  Harry  Parker 
of  Montpelier  lost  heavily.  Mrs.  Charles 
Parker  (Mabel  Martin,  1904-1905),  his  son's 
wife,  an  associate  member  of  our  Alumnae 
Association.  She  is  a  dear  woman.  Clara 
Krome  Wilson,  1895-1897,  is  another  asso- 
ciate member.  Her  brother  has  had  much 
to  do  with  putting  through  this  wonderful 
roadway  from  Miami  to  Key  West." 

Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  not  only 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  in  the  Lasell 
chapel,  but  since  that  date  has  spoken  before 
the  League  of  Neighbors  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  in  Boston  on  "Turkey,  Bulgaria 
and  Germany".  Miss  Blackstock's  impres- 
sions of  these  countries  was  so  favorable  that 
we  have  thought  she  would  be  a  potent  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  H.  Pantzer  (Dorothy 
Lewis,  1919-1920)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
little  daughter,  Margaret,  on  December  3. 

Miss  Laura  Mae  Hayward  of  Chicago  has 
recently  made  our  western  girls  twice  glad  by 
visiting  them  in  their  Lasell  home.  She  cer- 
tainly is  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  advo- 
cate of  our  school  and  we  appreciate  her  ser- 
vices. 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Willing  and  Capable 
Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 


Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 


PATRONIZE   OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SIXES 


WHIPPET 
FOURS— SIXES 


Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 


FIRESTONE 
TIRES    AND    TUBES 


TEXACO 
GAS,  OILS  AND  GREASES 


Shampooing 
Facials 
Manicuring 


Marcel  Waving 
French  Curling 

Finger  Waving 


AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment  Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 


HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Ladies  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class    Rings  Class  Pins 

Medals  Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 


Tel.  West  Newton  0386 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 

AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2  3-5  6-7 

Orders  taken  for  Home   Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,   Etc. 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,    Greeting  Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.    West   Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,   Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET, 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.    2162    West    N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company   and  want   the  best 
Gall  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR   EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 
May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engravers     Stationers     Printers 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  GOLF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSE 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMING 

CAMPNG  HIKING                              SKATING 

AND  ALL    OUTDOOR    SPORTS 

Gamp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


An   Exchange   of   Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE   WEST   NEWTON   2104 
FOR  APPOINTMENT 


STUDIO   AT 
205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas  and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 


Compliments  of 


DANGELMAYERS' 


GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 


For  All  Degrees 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec- 
tive Materials  at  Lowest  Prices 

Class   Orders,   Our   Specialty 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 


L.   J.    CAMPBELL 


FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 


145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 


White    and     Colored    Tissue    Papers 

Wrapping    Paper    and    Twine    for 

Holiday  Wrapping 


Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 


Slj?  dilnb? 


Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.  The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF        PORK        LAMB       VEAL 

POULTRY 

* 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 

30  and  32  North  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Christmas  Cards 

35  Choice  Cards  $1.00 

Engraving                         Die   Stamping 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints             Varnishes             Enamels 

Colorite — Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fine  Stationery 
Brass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

903  Boylston  St. 

Ken.  4181^182                      BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater   Kent              Crosby              Radiola 

AUTO   SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

THORPa  Martin 

COMPANY 

e 

STATIONERS 

6  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE    ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,    AND     YOUR    BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils— Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish— Fruits    and    Vegetables- 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.— Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name ! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine   to   Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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Compliments  of 

GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  . 


Back  Bay  2480 


LASELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Suits 

Coats 

Skirts 

Sport  Clothes 

Hats 

Stockings 

Silk  Underwear 

Blouses 

Accessories 

Christmas   Gifts 

COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits $300,000.00 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 


The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  !™r 


Street 
Near  Colonial  Theatre 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 

LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON    C.    BAILEY,    President 


FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


47-48   South   Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.   New.   No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Beautiful  New  Patterns 


Staines  English  Inlaid 

LINOLEUM 

On  a  recent  trip,  our  foreign  buyer  selected  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  new  patterns — and  they  are  now 
here!  Staines  is  recognized  as  the  ''best  in  the 
world"  because  of  its  matchless  beauty — its  unfad- 
ing colors — its  durability. 

John  H*  Pray  &  Sons  Co» 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER,  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 

Frost- Adams  Co. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 

27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

COHEN  BROS. 

TAILORS,   CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For    Reference   or   Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street         Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY  US 


$a  SIEGEL.  S  $  * 

£±  FOR  VALUE  £± 


SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


95   Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Youthful  Point  of  View 


Youth  has  right  of  way  today.     Youth 

is  a  state  ot  mind.  ...  a  state 

of  enthusiasm,  a  love  of 

the  new  .  .  . 


yet  youth  isn  Jt  measured  in  years 

Take  Jordan's,  for  instance.  Seventy-six 
years  old.  .  .  and  so  young  in  view  point 
that  the  smartest  moderns  set  their 
style-pace  by  Jordan's.  -:-  -:- 


JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 
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THE  WELL  EDUCATED  MAN 

The  definition  of  education  is  the  sum  of 
the  qualities  acquired  through  individual  in- 
struction and  social  training.  Now  these  qual- 
ities that  are  acquired  through  individual  in- 
struction start  at  the  very  bottom  of  one's 
life  and  grow  until  he  expands  into  what  we 
call  an  educated  man.  The  only  way  men 
gain  this  position  is  through  the  schools.  He 
begins  at  five  or  six  in  a  public  or  private 
school,  whichever  it  might  be,  to  develop  and 
enlarge  himself  from  childish  things  to  the 
greater  possibilities  of  life.  The  teacher  works 
with  him  and'  dwells  on  certain  characteristics 
that  should  be  enlarged  upon.  Eliminates 
others  that  should  be  forgotten.  After  more 
school  training  he  is  taught  that  he  must  have 
high  ideals,  a  noble  end  and  not  to  start  for- 
ward in  life  with  the  idea  of  seeking  pleasure, 
to  breathe  fresh  invigorating  air,  to  walk  the 
fields  and  mountains  in  pure  sunshine  and  be 
no  more.  These  small,  but  mighty  individual 
qualities  are  pointed  out  to  each  and  everyone 
in  their  school  life.  If  the  scholar  reads, 
studies,  hears  and  talks  and  yet  does  not  think, 
his  mind  will  be  like  a  musty  work  bench.  All 
his  tools  will  be  scattered  here  and  there  and 
none  in  orderly  arrangement. 

Education  also  means  that  one  must  not  only 
have  a  well  cultivated  mind,  but  also  social 
training.  This  should  start  in  the  home,  from 
there  to  the  school  and  on  until  travel  and 
visualizing   finish   what   is   remaining   undone. 

Not  only  social  training  and  individual  in- 
struction, but  there  are  three  main  things  that 
should  be  entered  in  on  the  list  for  the  well 
educated  man.  They  are  honor,  courage,  and 
generosity. 


Honor  is  reverence.  He  must  have  rever- 
ence toward  God,  toward  his  fellowmen  and 
toward  his  own  life.  Honor  is  respect.  He 
must  respect  his  own  character  as  well  as  others 
and  regard  and  concern  ideals  to  his  highest 
ability.  Honor  is  one  of  the  greatest  traits 
one  can  ever  cultivate. 

Courage  is  that  firmness  of  spirit  which  meets 
danger  without  fear.  He  must  go  forth  into 
life  with  mettle,  pluck  and  dauntlessness  and 
in  this  way  he  can  force  himself  to  overcome 
tragedies  that  always  come,  and  beat  down  the 
fear  that  creeps  in.  A  man  who  has  courage 
to  go  forth  and  fight  his  way  has  one  third  of 
education   itself. 

Generosity  is  full  of  spirit  or  strength  which 
helps  us  to  see  and  do  rich  and  liberal  things 
for  anybody  and  everybody.  If  we  are  gener- 
ous in  giving  what  little  we  have  to  one  who 
has  nothing  our  minds  at  once  become  broader 
and  we  are  able  to  compare  our  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances to  poorer  ones.  This  little  verse 
that  runs  like  this  reminds  me  of  generosity : 

Look    up !     and    not    down ; 

Out!    and    not   in: 

Forward !    and  not  back. 

And  lend  a  hand. 
When  life  begins  it  is  like  a  wonderful 
landscape  that  is  blurry  with  colors  and 
beauties,  because  of  its  distance.  As  the  years 
pass  by  we  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  this 
great  land  of  promise.  The  picture  was  so 
dim  that  it  was  hard  for  us  to  illuminate  the 
happy  little  streams,  the  sturdy  hills,  the  frail 
drooping  willows.  It  now  becomes  a  vision 
unbelievable  and  comes  before  us  so  clearly. 

The  sturdy  hills  stand  in  the  background, 
surrounded  by  a  purple  mist,  showing  only 
knowledge,    wisdom   and   power.     The   happy 
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streams  gurgle,  laugh  and  splash  from  stone  mud  of  "No  Man's  Land".     Now  when  a  shell 

to  stone.     The  white  spray  jumps  to  the  mossy  burst  in  the  sky.  each  man  lay  like  dead,  not 

bank,  dampens  the  new  little  flowers  and  helps  moving   a   muscle,    or    burrowed    deeper    into 

them  to  grow  and  to  see  more  light.     The  frail  some  sheu   hole  half   fiued  with   water.     On 

drooping   willows    border    the    merry    stream  they  crawled  until  at  last>  through  the  German 

and  seem  to  say  how  sad  they  are  and  how  barb  ^^  they  were  Qn  thg  firgt  enemy  trench 

little  they  can  do  except  pose,  appear  restful  Q^  ^  &wf ^  thdU  of  m[ng  hig  firgt  man , 

and  very  beautiful.  He  had  fdt  skk  butj  after  that>  he  thought  of 

Life  and  people  are  just  the  same.     There  thg  Qerman  barbarity  and  the  cause  for  which 

are   streams,   mountains   and   willows,   and   if  he  fought  and  he  hardened  himself .     They  took 

we  try  to  be  educated  can't  we  make  ourselves  ^  trench      Re  missgd  many  q£  hig  palg  but 

like  the  great  mountains,  firm,  powerful  and  there  wag  nQ  dme  foj.  sorrow>     Defense  fol. 

unyielding?     A  person  that  is  well   educated  lowed    attack    and    attack    followed    defense. 

must  have  started  in  by  saying  this  verse  by  Sometimes  they  retreated,  and  sometimes  they 

Phillip  Brooks :  "Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  went  f orward_     Then  came  the  time  when  they 

what  you  were  made  to  do  and  then  set  your-  made  him  ^^  and  ^  him  the  D    g    Q 

self  earnestly  to  do  it."     Helen  Roberts,  '30.  Qthertimes,  he  cursed  himself  for  his  stupidity. 

"IN   FLANDERS   FIELDS"  Tired,  sleepy,  hungry  for  the  sight  of  cleanli- 

Brent  Atwood  was  returning  to  France  for  ness,  a  letter  or  a  woman,  he  blessed  the  bul- 

the  first  time  in  the  five  years  since  he  had  let  which  sent  him  to  Blighty.     He  chuckled 

been  demobilized.     As  he  leaned  on  the  rail  as   he   thought   how   nearly   he   had   come   to 

of  the  Mauretania  he  thought  of  his  first  voy-  marrying    that    little    red-haired    nurse    they 

age   across.     How   different   it   all   was  then,  called   "Sunny"!     Back  to  the   front!     More 

It  was  quiet  although  they  were  five  thousand  war,  more  filth,  more  sleeveless  sweaters,  more 

strong.     It  was  pitch  dark.     No  one  dared  even  hand-knitted  socks  with  knots  that  wore  blis- 

to  light  a  match  for  they  were  in  the  danger  ters  on  their  feet.     Then  came  the  order  of 

zone.     In  the  daytime  they  moved  behind  a  relief.     He  and  his  men  marched  wearily  to 

smoke  screen  from  their  convoy  and  all  the  the  little  village  of   Mont-Neuf.     Half   dead, 

time  they  lived  in  fear,  not  of  death,  but  that  half  asleep,  they  plodded  into  town  that  day. 

a   chance   torpedo   would  prevent  their   "bit"  Not  a  person  looked  from  the  windows  with 

against  the  Hun.     Then  they  landed.     Fare-  their  broken  panes.     Only  an  occasional  lean, 

wells  were  said  and  he  departed  with  his  regi-  hungry     cat     or     starved     dog    peered     with 

ment   for   dreary  months   of   training   on  the  anguished  eyes  around  the  corner  of  a  shell 

French  soil.     Then  came  the  day  when  they  torn  house,  and  it  slipped  away  if  anyone  had 

were  ordered  to  the  front.     Jubilation  shone  ambition    enough   to    speak    to    it.     The   men 

on  the  men's   faces — faces   of   men   many   of  threw    themselves    down    anywhere    in    half- 

whom  never  returned.     He  would  never  for-  ruined  church  and  school  house  and  slept  for 

get  the  first  night  in  the  front  line  trenches,  twenty-four   hours.     When   they   awoke   how 

Deep,  deep  black  darkness  smothered  them  as  they    grumbled !     Everyone    hated    the    place, 

they   waited    for   dawn   and   the   attack.     Oc-  Only  enough   soap   for  a  third  of   the  men; 

casionally  a  star  shell  split  the  black  veil  but  bully  beef,  potatoes,  which  had  to  be  peeled, 

when  its  awful  radiance  had   faded  away,   it  and    hard    crackers    for    breakfast;    potatoes, 

was    blacker    than    ever.     Not    a    word    was  beef   and   crackers   for   dinner,   and   crackers, 

spoken  but  as  the  signal  for  attack  was  given,  beef  and  potatoes  for  supper;  cigarettes  only 

he  gripped  the  hand  of  his  "buddy"  as  a  silent  for  those  who  had  been  thrifty  since  the  last 

"goodby  and  good  luck".     Each  man  hoisted  canteen!     What  a  life!     One  could  laugh  now 

himself   up  "over  the  top"  and  they  crawled  but  then  who  could  see  humor  in  their  mud- 

and  wormed  themselves  like  snakes  through  the  plastered  disgruntled  faces  ? 
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By  the  time  they  were  cleaned  up  the  English 
and  Americans  had  both  sent  canteens  with 
jolly  men  and  pretty  girls  to  ration  out  choco- 
late and  cigarettes,  doughnuts  and  coffee. 
How  they  had  loved  those  joking,  pretty  girls. 
There  was  one  in  particular.  Brent  sighed 
and  looked  deeper  into  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. Dorothy  Westwood,  her  name  was, 
and  she  lived  in  London.  He'd  fallen  in  love 
with  her  dark  hair,  blue  eyes  and  white  skin 
and  her  sunny  smile.  She  liked  him,  too,  he 
was  sure.  Then  came  the  Armistice  and  'the 
men  were  hustled  away  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  find  out  more  about  her  except  that  she 
had  a  brother  and  her  father  was  a  doctor 
from  Wales.  Well,  one  couldn't  very  well  go 
chasing  around  London  asking  for  Dorothy 
Westwood  who  had  a  brother,  Jack,  and  a 
doctor  father !  They  only  found  them  in  story 
books.  Still  he  had  never  married  and  there 
were  times  when  a  vision  of  Welsh  beauty 
haunted  him. 

"Hello,  Atwood,  how  about  a  game  of 
bridge?"  was  the  rude  interruption  to  Brent's 
memories  and  soon  the  Mauretania  docked  and 
Brent  was  in  the  whirl  they  called  Paris. 
Things  seemed  different.  He  missed  his  for- 
mer companions  and  wondered  if  he  had 
been  right  to  come  back.  He  traveled  over 
the  battle  fields  where  he  had  fought  so  grimly 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  that  he  wept  a  few 
tears  as  he  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  white 
crosses.  At  last,  he  came  to  Mont-Neuf. 
From  the  deserted  town  he  had  known,  Mont- 
Neuf  had  changed  into  a  center  for  the  tourists 
who  visited  tbe  battle  fields. 

The  first  night  there,  as  he  wandered  through 
the  streets  thronged  with  memories,  his  dreams 
of  Dot  returned  and  he  wondered  if  it  was 
only  in  novels  that  one  found  the  girl  he  loved. 
He  returned  to  the  "Norberge"  and  as  he  sat 
warming  himself  before  the  fire,  a  pleasant 
English  voice  pierced  his  consciousness. 

"I  say,  Dad,  something  must  have  happened 
to  Dot  when  she  was  here.  She  moons  along 
the  streets  like  a  love-sick  calf." 

"Weren't  her  awful  experiences  enough  to 
make   her   'moon   around,'   Jack?     Remember 


I'm  her  doctor  as  well  as  her  father  and  she's 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  your  recalling  the  un- 
pleasant things  that  happened.  I'm  afraid  we 
did  wrong  to  bring  her  but  she  was  so 
anxious —  said  she  wanted  to  find  something 
she'd  lost — ssh  !  she's  coming." 

The  words  sank  into  Brent's  mind — Jack, 
sister  Dot,  "when  she  was  here"  "doctor- 
father".  He  heard  a  girl's  soft  voice  behind 
him.  He  would  recognize  that  voice  anywhere 
in  the  world.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
turned — 

"Dot!" 

"Brent !" 

Somehow  they  were  in  each  other's  arms  and 
Dot  was  telling  him  that  she  had  come  back 
to  look  for  her  heart  that  she  had  lost,  and 
Brent  was  whispering  all  his  pent-up  love. 
Joscpliinc  Laughton,  '28. 


ON    PLAYING    IN    A   RECITAL 

Like    a    hissing   monster   waiting 
with   eyes   and   jaws   abating 
the    audience    sits    prating. 
And   now   I   am  a   prey 
to    what   they   wish   to   say — 
for   who's   as   cruel   as   they 

ON    PLAYING    FOR    PEOPLE    WHO 
APPRECIATE     ONE'S     EFFORTS 

Like  a  brook  up  in  a  mountain 
tumbling  down  into   the  sea 
gathering    strength    and    self    possession — 
so   good   listeners   make   me. 

Gzvcndolyn    McDonald,    '30. 


MY  HILL 


The    morning    air    was    so    crisp    and    so    bright 
The  snow  held  a   silver   light 
The  sky  was  sapphire  as  the  sea 
My   hill, — it   was   calling   me. 

I  walked  through  the  meadow  and  up  to  my  hill 

A  lone   tree  stood  there — still 

Its  arms  out-stretched;   its  head  held  high 

I   came   to  my  hill, — and   why? 

I  stood  there  too,  with  just  the  tree 
Beauties  of  earth  to  see 

My  arms  out-stretched,  my  head  held  high 
The  tree,   the  hill,  and  I. 

Helen  Roberts,  '30. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD  COUNTRIES 

(The  following  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  members  of  the  Current  History  class 
intended  to  shed  a  light  on  the  mystery,  caused 
by  a  general  misunderstanding,  of  those  countries 
which  are  today  or  have  been  recently  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  They  have  been  written  from  an  un- 
prejudiced standpoint  after  careful  research  and 
should  be  read  as  such.  — The  Editors.) 

2.  RUSSIA 
About  the  year  852,  a  group  of  Scandina- 
vians explored  the  eastern  European  plains  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas,  calling 
the  land  Rus  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
modern  Russia.  They  settled  in  a  territory 
smaller  than  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  build- 
ing cities  and  growing  in  population.  In  1224 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Tartars  and  forced 
to  submit  to  control.  Tartar  customs  were 
installed  throughout  the  country  and  lasted 
long  after  all  traces  of  the  Scandinavians  had 
disappeared.  These  Tartars  were  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  original  Russians.  They  were  gay, 
boisterous  and  possessed  of  a  migratory  in- 
stinct. From  them  arose  the  Princes  of  Mos- 
cow, with  their  policy  of  Russian  expansion 
and  the  power  of  the  State.  These  policies  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  natural  boundaries 
explain  the  enormous   expansion   of    Russia. 

The  most  outstanding  figure  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  history  is  Peter  the  Great. 
Up  to  this  time  the  lower  classes  had  been  held 
in  submission,  a  great  mass  struggling  under 
the  power-mad  rulers.  They  were  subject  to 
severe  taxation  and  to  military  service.  Many 
tried  to  flee  from  the  country,  only  to  be  re- 
turned as  slaves  to  their  former  employers. 
Peter  the  Great  took  control  of  the  country  in 
1682  and  immediately  began  his  reforms.  He 
raveled  extensively  gaining  in  a  knowledge  of 
western  customs  and  returning  to  apply  his 
knowledge  in  an  effort  to  modernize  Russia, 
copying  western  European  civilization.  He 
built  schools  and  churches  but  made  the  mis- 
take of  forcing  the  new  learning  on  his  people 
beyond  their  understanding. 

He  realized  that  Russia  needed  an  outlet 
to  the  sea.  He  acquired  land  along  the  Baltic, 
by  force,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts  to   secure   land  along   the   Black    Sea. 


During  his  reign  there  was  but  one  year  of 
peace  in  Russia.  He  trebled  the  public  revenue 
and  forced  his  reforms  on  this  happy-go-lucky 
people  in  his  effort  to  help  them.  Under  his 
rule  Russia  became  a  monarchy,  and  at  his 
death  came  to  a  standstill  until  1762  when 
Catherine  the  Great  ascended  the  throne. 
During  her  reign,  Russia  became  a  rich  country. 
Enormous  territories  were  acquired  and  Poland 
was  given  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna. 
Peace  was  declared  after  the  Crimean  war,  at 
Paris  in  1856.  Russia  was  thrown  back  from 
the  Danube  and  lost  all  claim  on  her  co-re- 
ligionists. 

After  this  time,  Russia  progressed  steadily. 
A  local  government  was  constructed  with  town 
councils  and  improvements  weae  made  in  the 
line  of  education.  During  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  conditions  were  so  bad,  especially  among 
the  working  classes,  that  Russia  almost  suffered 
a  complete  collapse.  In  July  1914  there  were 
disturbances  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  germ 
was  started  which  later  developed  into  the 
Bolshevik  "coup"  in  1917. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Czar  and  his  fam- 
ily in  March  1917  came  the  disappearance 
of  Russian  monarchy  almost  overnight.  Ker- 
ensky  took  the  reins  of  government,  but  his 
group  lacked  the  organization  necessary  to  suc- 
cess at  that  time  and  he  was  easily  overthrown 
in  November  of  the  same  year  by  Lenin  and  his 
associates.  This  party  used  force  to  spread 
the  principles  of  their  Bolshevik  government 
over  the  country.  They  set  about  to  dispossess 
the  aristocrats  and  the  bourgeois  and  divide 
their  goods  among  the  poor.  This  was  easy 
enough,  but  even  Bolshevists  cannot  live  on 
Empire  furniture  and  jewels  and,  when  they 
began  to  force  the  peasants  to  feed  the  large 
city  populations,  they  were  rudely  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  their  strict  Marxist  theories 
were  not  working  so  well  in  fact  as  they  had 
in  theory.  The  Russian  peasant  had  been 
made  his  own  boss  over  his  own  land  and  he 
was  satisfied.  He  had  not  been  educated  up 
to  the  ideas  behind  the  revolution  so  he  flatly 
refused  to  cooperate. 

By  the  summer  of  1918,  the  counter-revolu- 
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tion  was  in  full  swing  and  it  was  the  Peasant 
party  which  led  this  wave  of  reaction.  Terror- 
ism reigned.  Lenin,  himself,  was  shot  and  his 
followers  took  a  terrible  revenge  on  anyone 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

In  1920  the  Poles  marched  suddenly  on 
Kiev,  and  the  Russians  as  Bolsheviks  were 
for  the  first  time  able  to  stand  together  to 
clear  Russian  soil  of  a  foreign  invader.  They 
marched  right  through  to  Warsaw,  and  victory 
was  in  sight  until  a  Frenchman,  named  We- 
gand,  led  a  defense  against  them  which  sent 
them  into  retreat  in  three  days.  They  had 
lost  in  their  drive  for  power  outside  the  home- 
land, but  the  Bolshevist  power  at  home  was 
now  firmly  established. 

But  there  was  not  peace  for  long.  The 
people  the  country  over  arose  in  armed  re- 
volt against  the  dogmatic  principles  of  Marx- 
ism. In  1921,  Lenin  declared  the  New  Eco- 
nomic policy.  He  ordered  freedom  in  buying 
and  selling  with  money,  hitherto  forbidden. 
The  revolt  ceased  and  Russia  resumed  her 
place  among  capitalistic  nations.  During  1923- 
24  the  Bolsheviks  set  Russia  on  her  feet  again. 
Then  they  lost  Lenin.  Stalin  has  taken  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  government  but  there 
is  controversy  within  the  Communist  party  due 
to  Trotsky  and  Zinoviev.  These  men  are  at- 
tempting to  check  what  they  term  the  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  present  government 
to  the  bourgeois  tendencies  of  the  Russian 
masses. 

Through  all  this  turmoil,  the  power  has  al- 
ways remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State  work- 
ing for  the  interests  of  Russian  nationalism, 
in  spite  of  the  work  of  Communist  propagand- 
ists abroad  to  make  a  Communist  International 
and  progress  has  been  constant.  A  short  re- 
view of  the  constructive  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  period  between  1917- 
1927  might  not  be  out  of  order  here. 

The  period  between  1927-21  was  one  of 
heroic  defense  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  A  battle  was  waged  against  famine 
caused  by  a  severe  crop  failure  in  a  country 
whose  reserves  had  been  exhausted.  This  has 
been  more  difficult  since  the  economic  system 


of  the  Soviet  Union  is  two-fold.  Two  ele- 
ments, socialist  and  capitalist,  are  at  the  same 
time  cooperating  and  fighting  against  each 
other.  The  heavy  industries,  transportation 
and  credit  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and 
serve  as  an  economic  basis  for  socialism. 
The  prosperous  peasantry,  private  traders  and 
factory  owners  serve  as  a  basis  for  capitalism. 
Domestic  trade  is  carried  on  through  the 
Special  State  and  Municipal  warehouses. 
Foreign  trade  is  a  State  monoply.  Foreign 
trade  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  ten 
years  of  Bolshevist  control  and  it  is  stated  by 
those  who  know  well  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
@f  the  Communist  leaders  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  effect  many  compromises  in  order  to  ad- 
vance her  business  interests.  It  is  claimed 
that  Russia  has  no  other  basis  or  theory  of 
life.  She  feels  that  everything  depends  on 
the  economic  condition  of  a  country  and  she 
is  therefore  trying  to  hold  up  a  Ford  tractor 
and  farm  machinery  as  a  god  before  her 
people.  Certainly  the  presence  of  Russia  at 
the  Geneva  Economic  Conference  in  the  spring 
was  a  significant  indication  that  she  was  willing 
to  do  business  with  the  despised  capitalistic 
nations.  In  fact,  her  representatives  claimed 
that  the  world  could  not  only  stand  but  would 
greatly  benefit  by  the  dual  economic  systems 
as  represented  by  herself  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  very  fact  that  her  government 
welcomes  the  foreign  business  man,  who  alone 
gets  a  passport  visa  without  difficulty  or  loss 
of  time,  shows  that  her  enmity  for  the  capital- 
ist is  largely  on  paper  and  not  in  deed.  She 
is  following  the  commercial  methods  of  the 
most  capitalistic  of  modern  nations,  namely 
the  United  States.  Ships  carrying  the  red  en- 
sign on  which  are  found  the  hammer  and  sickle, 
the  symbol  of  her  proletariat,  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  harbor  in  Europe.  It  would 
be  folly  to  suppose  that  her  foreign  trade  will 
not  make  tremendous  strides  in  the  next  de- 
cade as  it  has  in  the  past  one. 

Nor  have  the  Soviet  leaders  neglected  to 
recognize  the  artistic  needs  of  people.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  modern  theatre  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  to  the  work  of  the  Moscow  Art 
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Theatre.  Our  movements  in  modern  music 
and  painting  are  being  led  by  Russia  and  in 
fact  we  here  in  the  United  States  must  own 
a  great  debt  in  our  art  life  not  only  to  the 
Russia  of  the  past  but  to  the  Russia  of  the 
present.  In  education  as  in  Art,  she  is  offer- 
ing great  inspiration.  While  we  are  still  talk- 
ing about  progressive  ideas  she  is  experiment- 
ing with  them.  That  is  the  way  they  do  things 
in  Soviet  Russia.  All  or  none.  They  have 
been  accustomed  so  long  to  much  talk  that 
they  now  are  tired  of  it  and  feel  that  they 
will  not  get  far  unless  they  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment with  their  theories.  Witness  their 
recent  proposal  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference.  And  not  one  nation  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  their  motive  in  what  they  proposed. 
And  so  we  believe  that  Soviet  Russia  is 
going  to  establish  herself  along  the  lines  she 
feels  most  meet  her  need.  To  ignore  her  is 
worse  than  folly,  to  say  that  she  will  fully  ac- 
complish her  theories  is  likewise  unwise,  but 
she  is  determined  to  serve  her  people.  Her 
effort  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  achievements  in  modern 
history.  Those  who  have  the  common  sense 
and  vision  to  work  with  her  and  not  to  stand 
aloof  are  going  to  be  the  gainers  in  the  end. 
The  two  nations  which  seem  to  be  ready  to 
do  this  are  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Russia  is  not  worried  over  the  lack  of  recogni- 
tion from  the  American  government.  She 
knows  that  in  good  time  American  business 
men  will  force  Washington  to  do  their  dictates. 
These  are  fast  tending  towards  recognition  and 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  It 
is  going  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  decade  to  see  Russia  per- 
haps leading  the  world  in  many  ways,  the 
fruits  of  her  courageous  attempts  to  realize 
her  so  called  visionary  ideals. 


RELIGION  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Before  the  revolution,  religion  was  the 
fashion  in  Russia.  Not  only  in  the  court  where 
popular  topics  of  conversation  were  prayers, 
charities,  services  and  confessors,  Kit  in  the 
life  of  the  peasants,  thousands  of  whom  jour- 
neyed every  year  to  Jerusalem.  Today  there 
is  no  religion  in  Russia.  Ten  years  under  a 
government  in  which  it  has  no  part,  has  taken 
it  out  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Westerners, 
secure  in  Protestantism,  marvel  that  any  nation 
can  long  go  on  without  the  leading  light  of  a 
religion.  The  existing  lamented  conditions  in 
Russia  are  often  and  loudly  declared  to  be 
results  of  this  absence.  However,  some  con- 
sideration of  the  old  religion  of  Russia  might 
seem  to  explain  the  present  reaction  against 
it. 

The  Russian  people  as  a  whole  have  a  love 
for  ritual  and  symbol.  Their  religion  took 
form  in  parade  and  show — street  shrines,  pro- 
cessions, ornate  churches  dominating  the  archi- 
tecture, sacred  pictures  and  lamps  in  the 
homes  and  public  places.  A  common  sight  in 
Russia  was  crowds  of  pilgrims  on  the  roads 
to  famous  monasteries  or  shrines.  Religious 
holidays  were  frequent — and  religious  celebra- 
tions so  fervent  that  many  a  workman  was 
entirely  incapable  of  efficiency  in  field  or  fac- 
tory for  several  days  thereafter.  Their  re- 
ligion was  expressed  outwardly  and  super- 
ficially. It  was  part  of  their  daily  lives,  and 
yet  had  no  part  in  their  daily  lives.  Pity  and 
praise  held  principal  places  in  their  ritual — but 
there  was  no  way  of  applying  their  religion  to 
their  problems  of  daily  living — and  what  good 
use  is  any  religion  which  cannot  be  of  service 
at  any  hour? 

Morality  was  esteemed  by  the  church,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  morals  of  every  class  in  Russia 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  peasants  were  low. 
Children  in  excessive  numbers  were  born  into 
poverty  and  filth.  Social  diseases  existed 
everywhere. 

Excessive  drinking  encouraged  immorality. 
The  efficiency  of  all  classes  from  the  common 
workingman  to  the  highest  officials  were  low- 
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ered  by  it.     Vodka  was  the  national  drink  of 
the   Russians. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  national  life 
was  thieving.  In  the  upper  classes  it  took  the 
form  of  common  graft — in  the  lower  it  was 
theft.  There  seemed  to  be  no  conscience,  in- 
dividual or  national  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions. In  such  a  traditionally  religious  people 
this  seems,  indeed,  a  paradox — and  yet  their 
religion  stressed  spiritual  purity  rather  than 
unswerving  uprightness  in  daily  living  as  it 
is  interpreted  in  Protestant  countries. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  a  religion 
appealed  to  the  Russian  sense  of  beauty  and 
pomp,  but  could  have  found  no  place  in  their 
new  mode  of  living.  They  threw  it  overboard 
and  with  it  many  another  essential  factor  in 
building  up  a  civilization.  Their  religion,  su- 
perficial as  it  was,  was  still  a  religion  and 
the  Russian  people,  self-assured  as  they  are 
at  present,  will  yet  come  to  a  need  for  a  be- 
lief in  a  power  greater  than  that  belonging  to 
any  man.  No  civilization,  no  matter  how  ele- 
mentary, has  even  existed  without  some  form 
of  such  a  belief. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Russians  will 
not  go  back  to  the  old  religion.  Beautiful  as 
it  may  have  been,  it  seemed  to  contribute  little 
toward  uplifting  the  human  life  in  the  country, 
save  in  moments  of  religious  ectasy.  Man, 
somehow,  needs  an  uplift — and  so  Russia,  some 
day,  will  work  out  a  religion  which  may  be  the 
perfect  balance  and  the  true  religion.  They 
have  torn  down  every  remnant  of  the  past, 
destroyed  all  traditions.  They  can  start  at  the 
beginning  and  with  an  advanced  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  a  religion  have 
every  facility  to  work  out  a  new  code  of  re- 
ligion which  might  settle  the  problem  the  world 
over. 

Mildred   Chap  man,   '28. 


HARMONIOUS  DISCORD 

(Continued  from  December) 
PART   II 

It  was  typical  of  the  sort  of  room  portrayed 
in  the  movies  as  the  heroine's  boudoir.  Spac- 
ious, with  deep  rich  colorings — heavy  velvet 
drapings  and  sumptuously  furnished.  In  the 
corner  on  an  elevated  platform  was  an  old 
fashioned  four  poster,  laden  with  fluffy  flouncy 
cushions  and  long  legged  French  dolls.  On 
the  sofa,  sunk  deep  in  the  pillows  and  cush- 
ions lay  a  figure  clad  in  a  becoming  negligee, 
her  blonde  hair  tumbling  around  her  shoulders 
and  her  blue  eyes  staring  blankly  at  the  fres- 
coed walls.  Her  beautiful  yet  haggard  face 
was  drawn  into  hard  lines,  her  brows  fur- 
rowed, the  corners  of  her  mouth  drawn  into 
a  forced  smile  ...  a  beautiful  smiling  exterior 
under  which  lay  a  boldly  calculating  brain. 

The  French  maid  poked  her  head  through 
the  heavy  draperies,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  turned 
exasperatedly  to  the  house  maid  who  was  tidy- 
ing up  the  room.  "Voila,  mademoiselle  has 
been  sitting  there  over  an  hour  without  turn- 
ing a  page  of  her  book,  staring  at  nothing. 
Ah  tnon  Dicu,  what  ees  the  matter  now?"  and 
stamping  her  foot  impatiently  she  promenaded 
up  and  down   the  room. 

Indeed  a  weighty  problem  was  occupying 
the  mind  of  Miss  Reynolds,  a  problem  that 
confronts  every  girl  sooner  or  later  .  .  .  .should 
she  answer  in  the  affirmative  ...  or  otherwise? 
Ten  years  had  gone  by  since  her  escapade  in 
Paris  .  .  .  ten  years  that  had  not  left  their 
marks  in  Iris'  soul  .  .  .  ten  years  that  had  not 
changed  her,  for  she  was  still  accessible  to 
only  one  sentiment  ....  love  of  herself. 
After  her  bitter  disappointment,  the  dashing  of 
all  her  hopes  of  marrying  a  title,  even  a  poverty 
stricken  Russian  noble.  Iris  had  passed  through 
a  stage  of  profound  grief.  But  in  grief  as 
in  all  things  there  is  a  grain  of  insincerity. 
Who  can  say  for  certain  that  he  believes?  In 
the  midst  of  our  deepest  emotions  we  are  act- 
ing a  comedy  within  us,  one  self  is  always 
mocking  another  self,  so  before  long  Iris 
packed  her  trunks  and  hurriedly  made  her  exit 
from  the  Continent  en  route   for  New  York. 
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She  had  hoped  that  once  established  in  her  and  of  the  slim  chances  he  stood  for  gaining 
quiet  private  Park  Avenue  residence  that  she  a  place  in  her  affections.  However  they  say 
would  find  solace  and  comfort,  but  the  follow-  "the  man  who  desires  believes  the  impossible" 
ing  years  were  but  a  time  of  irritated  inactivity  or  "all  things  become  possible  to  him  that  be- 
that  jarred  on  her  nerves  and  the  picture  of  lieveth",  so  Anthony  persisted  in  his  atten- 
Serge  with  his  hurt,  pained,  disgusted  look  tions.  He  took  himself  away  from  his  work 
kept  cropping  up  before  her.  For  five  years  to  busy  himself  with  telephoning  and  sending 
she  lived  in  a  sort  of  luxurious  solitude,  cut-  flowers  and  candy,  and  in  many  other  ways 
ting  herself  off  from  her  family  and  friends,  trying  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  life.  He 
building  up  an  allegorical  romance  around  would  probably  have  been  still  doggedly  fol- 
Serge,  bewailing  the  tragic  ending  of  the  great  lowing  in  this  pursuit  of  his  idol  if  another 
romance  of  her  life.  She  sincerely  pitied  her-  remarkable  change  hadn't  come  over  Iris, 
self,  and  babied  and  pampered  her  every  Glancing  in  the  mirror  one  morning,  she  saw 
thought.  a   grey    hair.     The    effect   was    instantaneous. 

She  made  a  collection  of  the  love  stories  of  She  was  getting  old.  The  thought  terrified 
famous  men  and  women  and,  shut  up  in  her  her  .  .  here  she  was  wasting  her  life  playing 
boudoir,  pored  over  these  tales,  picturing  Serge  a  game  which  was  doing  her  no  good.  Her 
as  the  hero,  the  lover,  and  Iris  as  the  loved  old  complex,  to  marry  a  title  reasserted  itself 
one.  She  thrived  on  this  and  the  sensation  with  slight  variations  which  consisted  in  find- 
she  knew  she  was  making  on  the  Four  Hun-  ing  a  husband — any  kind — just  to  get  married 
dred.  She  took  to  wearing  plain,  black  and  be  safe  from  the  malicious  talk  of  the  Four 
dresses,  black  hats,  whitening  her  face,  darken-  Hundred  and  the  reputation  of  being  an  old 
ing  her  eyes  and  using  exotic  perfumes.  When  maid.  She  became  conscious  of  a  burning  de- 
she  occasionally  appeared  at  a  reception  she  sire  for  life.  .  .variety,  sparkle,  adventure.  .  . 
carried  herself  with  a  calm  dignity,  looking  anything  but  the  hideous,  drab  monotony  of 
at  the  world  through  tragic  blue  eyes,  and  her  present  life.  She  planned  her  campaign 
ignoring  everyone  around  her  as  in  a  dream,  to  startle  society.  She  entertained  lavishly, 
She  played  her  part  to  perfection  and  it  be-  appearing  in  eccentric  Poiret  creations.  So- 
came  so  habitual  that  she  actually  began  to  ciety  stared.  The  women  were  partly  friendly, 
believe  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a  the  men  admired  from  a  distance  but  no  pro- 
disillusion.  She  spoke  in  a  low  monotone,  ex-  posal  took  place.  Iris  was  frankly  annoyed 
posing  no  interest  in  anything  or  anyone,  and  and  glanced  anxiously  about  until  her  eye  fell 
no  one  suspicioned  that  beneath  that  mask  of  on  the  stooped  figure  and  worshiping  eyes  of 
stony  indifference  there  boiled  a  perpetual  and  Anthony  Wethern.  Driven  to  desperation, 
passionate  interest  in  the  intricacies  of  human  she  smiled,  causing  the  poor  man's  heart  to 
affairs.  beat   abominably  ...  but   he   understood   and 

It  was  during  this  time  that  she  met  An-  this  was  the  cue  that  he  had  been  waiting  for 

thony  Wethern,  an  insignificant  American  busi-  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  start  his  long 

ness  man  with  a  pallid,  commonplace  face  and  delayed  courtship. 

sloping  shoulders.     She  wasn't  even  aware  of  Now  Iris  reasoned,  as  she  threw  the  book 

their  first  meeting  nor  was  she  conscious  of  across  the  room,  that  he  has  proposed.  .  .do 

his    seemingly    accidental    presence    wherever  I   want   him?     Look  what   I've   descended   to 

she  happened  to  be.     But  Anthony  had   dis-  ...  a  plain,  good  all-round  American !     And 

covered  a  sincere  adoration   for  this  mysteri-  Serge  .  .  .  her    heart  fluttered  slightly  as  she 

ous  figure  who  somehow  compelled  his  atten-  remembered   the   effect    this   man's    treatment 

tion,   stirred  his  imagination  and  touched  the  had   had   on   molding   her   life.     Why  was   it 

very  depths  of  his  soul.     He  was  well  aware  that  the  image  of  this  man  would  assert  itself 

of  Iris'  reputation,  of  her  tremendous  wealth  before  her  at  every  turn  of  her  life?     Wasn't 
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it  love?  It  must  be!  But  putting  aside  love, 
there  was  Anthony  .  .  Anthony  who  was  offer- 
ing to  her  the  solution  of  all  her  problems. 
Suddenly  wild  thoughts  passed  through  her 
brain,  a  honeymoon  in  Paris  .  .  her  old  haunts 
after  ten  years  .  .  a  chance  meeting  with  Serge 
.  .  .  furtive  glances  .  .  secret  meetings  .  .dis- 
posal of  Anthony  .  .  how?  O  divorce,  any- 
thing, anything.  She'd  say  yes,  of  course  she'd 
say  yes  and  with  a  very  undignified  whoop, 
she  grabbed  the  telephone,  called  Anthony's 
number  and  purred  sweetly : 

"Anthony  dear?  Iris  speaking  .  .  O  An- 
thony I  couldn't  wait  to  tell  you,  it's  going 
to  be  yes." 

"Iris  .  .  Iris  .  .  I'm  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world." 


cern  was  but  the  mask  of  their  secret  longing 
to  be  rid  of  her. 


The  wedding  was  the  event  of  the  year. 
Everyone  was  strangely  elated.  Society  turned 
out  in  all  its  array,  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief 
to  see  Iris  at  last  safely  disposed  of.  Iris' 
family  felt  the  same  way,  while  Anthony's 
family — plain  simple  folks — were  intensely 
proud  that  a  son  of  theirs  was  marrying  a 
wealthy  heiress  and  looked  forward  to  hap- 
pier and  prosperous  days.  Anthony  was  in 
seventh  heaven  .  .  .  while  even  Iris  seemed 
strangely  exuberant,  a  shiny  light  in  her  blue 
eyes  as  she  marched  down  the  aisle  .  .  beauti- 
ful, serene,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father. 
It  was  splendid  and  extravagant,  the  affair  of 
the  season. 

The  dancing  continued  far  into  the  night  and 
at  eleven-thirty  the  newly  weds  announced  their 
departure  that  very  evening  on  the  Majestic 
which  sailed  at  midnight.  Accompanied  by 
the  revelers  in  evening  dress  they  were  escorted 
to  the  boat  and  given  a  hearty  farewell. 

"Be  good  darlings"  shouted  a  little  blonde 
debutante  who  until  this  night  had  contempt- 
uously ignored  both  Anthony  and  Iris. 

"Have  a  good  time  .  .  .  drop  us  a  line  .  . 
an  revoir  .  .  say  hello  to  Paris"  and  all  the 
while  Iris  and  Anthony  stood  on  the  deck 
waving  goodbye.  Anthony  was  happy,  smiling 
.  .  .  Iris  was  smiling,  her  soul  bitter  for  she 
understood  that  this  alleged  affection  and  con- 


Paris  !  At  last  Paris !  Iris  breathed  in  the 
air  and  turned  to  her  husband  impulsively, 
"Anthony  just  to  be  alive  in  Paris,  is  it  not 
as  great  a  privilege  as  to  possess  all  the  ad- 
juncts of   fortune  elsewhere?" 

"Yes,  dear"  acquiesced  her  husband,  anxious 
to  please,  glad  to  see  her  showing  some  signs 
of  life,  for  during  the  voyage  she  had  been 
quiet,  moody,  sullen  .  .  nasty  at  times.  Ah 
well,  they  jumped  in  a  taxi  and  speeded  to  the 
Continental  Hotel,  holding  on  for  dear  life. 

The  days  passed  .  .  novel  days  .  .  novel  ex- 
periences for  Anthony  who  had  never  before 
left  the  state  of  New  York.  Perfect  days 
until  he  began  to  worry  over  Iris.  He  noticed 
with  some  degree  of  anxiety  every  time  thev 
left  the  hotel  her  eyes  took  on  a  feverish  glint, 
searching  .  .  looking  for  someone  .  .  .  some- 
thing. She  wanted  to  revisit  all  her  old 
haunts  in  fact  she  insisted  on  doing  so,  not 
giving  any  reason  except  that  she  wanted  to 
.  .  .  saying,  "Anthony,  if  you  don't  want  to 
come,  I'll  go  myself."  He  accompanied  her 
of  course. 

The  remainder  of  their  honeymoon  was 
spent  in  an  endless  round.  "They  sat  in  the 
stuffy  melancholy  Tavern  of  the  Claserie  des 
Lilas  sipping  sour  wine.  Iris  moved  nervously 
as  every  newcomer  entered,  her  brows  fur- 
rowed, her  eyes  furtive.  Another  time  thev 
left  the  Saint  Cecile  hurriedly.  Iris  hysteri- 
cally crying  followed  by  a  meek  and  astonished 
husband. 

One  night  they  visited  the  Camelon,  a  rather 
queer  boite  which  people  declare  is  amusing. 
Its  chief  charm  consists  of  the  dark  atmos- 
phere, and  the  wall  bedaubed  with  cubist  art 
and  stained  an  acid  green.  Poets  come  here 
to  read  their  work  while  scholarly  foreigners 
bent  on  missing  nothing  are  busy  with  their 
note  books.  A  grey  haired  poet  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  reading  his  poem 
aloud.  Iris  sat  enrapt,  Anthony  bored  and 
slightly  shocked.  Suddenly  Iris'  attention  was 
attracted   to   the   couple   at   the    next   table — a 
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pale  faced  girl  with  expressive  eyes,  and  a 
sensitive  mouth  seated  by  a  man  with  dark 
eyes.  .  .eyes.  .  .Serge!  She  held  her  breath 
waiting  for  her  heart  to  start  fluttering,  but  it 
remained  strangely  calm.  She  stared,  he 
glanced  up,  a  glance  of  recognition.  He  arose 
and  came  over  to  the  table.  Serge  here  !  This 
was  the  long  waited  meeting !  Why  didn't  she 
feel  excited?  Why  didn't  her  heart  beat  like 
a  caged  bird  ready  for  flight?  Why?  Why? 
Why?  Wasn't  this  why  she  had  come  to 
Paris?  To  find  Serge?  She  stared  straight 
into  his  eyes  unflinching  .  .  why  she  never  had 
loved  him.  These  ten  years  of  fear,  hope  had 
merely  been  the  reactions  of  her  hurt  vanity — 
her  vanity  once  unassaulted  had  driven  her  on. 
She  glanced  at  Anthony,  smiling,  striving  to 
meet  the  situation.  Dear  Anthony!  A  wave 
of  pity  spread  over  her — a  feeling  of  mingled 
pity  and  pride. 

"Anthony  darling,  I'd  like  to  have  you  meet 
the  Prince  Rofosky,  a  former  friend."  She  per- 
formed the  introduction  mechanically  in  a  cold 
impersonal  voice  .  .  surprised  for  the  load- 
stone had  been  miraculously  lifted  from  her 
heart.  Talk,  talk,  endless  talk,  and  then  finally 
they  rose  to  go.  As  they  stepped  out  into  the 
night,  the  first  breeze  that  swept  across  Iris' 
face  brought  with  it  a  look  of  profound  satis- 
faction and  content  which  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved  by   Father   Time   himself. 

Billy.  Brooks,  '29. 


WAITER? 

In  almost  any  magazine  or  paper  today  we 
find  copious  essays  informing  the  public  of 
the  great  national  and  also  international  prob- 
lems over  which  the  nation  is  supposed  to 
work  itself  into  a  white  heat.  One  subject, 
however,  though  it  closely  touches  our  Amer- 
ican pride  of  independence,  does  not  appear 
on  this  list ;  that  is,  the  subject  of  waiters. 

Dickens — an  authority  on  waiters — says  of 
them,  "Waiters,  properly  speaking,  never  walk 
— they  glide."  It  is  evident  that  since  the  days 
of  the  Pickwick  Club's  flourishing  success, 
waiters  have  gone  down  and  down.  No 
longer    are    waiters    the    confidential    servants 


of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Now  the  waiters 
are  lords  of  the  dining  room.  But  some  of 
the  traits  of  an  old-fashioned  waiter  prevail ; 
namely,  the  ability  to  glide. 

Maybe  it  is  this  ghostly  method  of  travel, 
maybe  it  is  merely  his  superior  manner,  but 
certainly  we  know  no  person  with  so  awesome, 
so  disconcerting,  so  confusing  a  manner  as  that 
of  a  waiter.  A  porter  may  look  on  with 
amusement  or  contempt  upon  some  youthful 
and  inexperienced  traveler,  but  he  will  gen- 
erally prove  to  be  of  a  genial  and  helpful 
nature. 

Not  so  the  waiter !  He  observes  his  victim 
grimly ;  notes  his  youth,  conciliating  air,  and 
general  inferiority,  and  with  calm  indifference, 
coldly  places  the  menu  before  the  now  trem- 
bling customer.  All  during  the  meal  the 
waiter  hovers  over  the  table  and,  despite  the 
dull  gloom  of  his  features,  reminds  the  ner- 
vous diner  of  some  evil  spirit  come  to  rejoice 
at  his  defeat  in  carving  a  broiled  chicken  or 
some  equally  condemning  blunder.  When  at 
last  the  time  for  dessert  has  come,  any  show 
of  resistance  which  the  traveller  may  have  had, 
has  departed.  He  is  now  assured  that  the 
waiter  has  not  only  divined  his  present 
thoughts,  but  also  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
most  of  his  past  indiscretions.  Frantic  lest  the 
waiter's  all-seeing  eye  discover  by  his  guilty 
look  that  only  last  night  he  presented  the  pull- 
man  conductor  with  the  end  of  a  theatre 
ticket,  the  worried  youth  refuses  dessert  and 
makes  his  inglorious  retreat. 

One  futility  of  trying  to  assert  independ- 
ence over  these  waiters  was  most  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  me  one  morning  when  there  were 
but  a  few  breakfasting  in  a  hotel  dining  room. 
An  elderly  gentleman  spoke  sharply  to  a 
waiter.  Oh  revenge!  When  the  finger  bowl 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  it  was  so  full 
that  the  diner  either  had  to  splash  it  all  over 
or  acknowledge  defeat  by  passing  it  by.  The 
latter  was  the  only  way  out  of  his  difficulty. 

In  future  times  in  the  recorded  deeds  of 
tyrants,  should  there  not  be  mention  of  our 
waiters  ? 

Sally  McKee,  '29. 


STUDENT   DOCILITY 

Most  of  us  have  not  become  so  old  that  we 
do  not  remember  a  once  familiar  phrase  "be- 
cause Mother  tells  you  to."  An  unanswered 
and  perplexing  question  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood  was :  Why  should  it  be  right  be- 
cause Mother  says  it  is?  It  was  only  in  great 
faith  in  our  mother's  judgment  or  a  fear  of 
punishment  which  led  us  to  perform  many 
a  task.  We  went  to  school  meeting  the  same 
problems.  Duty  stared  us  in  the  face.  "Ours 
was  but  to  do  and  die,  ours  was  not  to  reason 
why."  We  found  the  easiest  path  that  of 
least  resistance  and  finally  went  our  docile 
ways,  tamed  by  the  very  ones  who  should  have 
helped  us  most  to  learn  to  think  for  ourselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  advocate  utter  disobe- 
dience or  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  Respect 
for  authority  and  experience  is  essential  for 
our  own  happiness  as  well  as  for  the  happiness 
of  others.  But  blind  unreasoning  obedience 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  the 
stuff  that  mob  spirit  is  made  of.  It  is  that 
very  thing — unreasoning  obedience — that  helps 
to  put  our  crooked  politicians  in  power.  If 
the  well  developed  power  of  reasoning  was 
ever  needed,  it  is  needed  today  at  the  polls — 
or  in  our  homes,  for  our  docile  citizens  very 
often  fail  to  get  to  the  polls.  They  allow 
others  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

Where  does  this  docility  begin?  In  the 
home,  surely,  where  untrained  mothers  lack 
the  time  and  the  patience  required  for  ex- 
planation— where  "because  I  say  so"  is  easier 
and  quicker.  But  it  gains  its  foothold  in  the 
schools  where  trained  supervisors  make  the 
same  mistake.  "Our  experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  best  for  you,"  is  the  answer  to 


our  "why"  there.  We  have  come  to  the  place 
where  we  accept  without  protest — at  least 
without  constructive  protest — any  restrictions 
put  upon  us.  This  inertia  may  be  our  fault, 
but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  is  due  to  our 


training. 


There  are  other  causes,  of  course.  There 
is  a  general  dearth  of  ideas  among  the  young 
people  of  our  country,  due  to  a  continued 
prosperity.  We  have  no  cause  to  become  ar- 
oused. We  are  healthy  and  well  fed.  For 
that  reason,  however,  we  should  give  more 
attention  to  our  thinking  faculties.  We  should 
demand  our  right  to  know  the  why  of  any- 
thing that  concerns  us.  The  clay  is  past  when 
children  and  young  people  are  seen  and  not 
heard — and  justly.  If  we  could  be  taught 
from  babyhood  to  reason  for  ourselves,  we 
would  make  better  citizens.  If  the  law  could 
be  explained  instead  of  forced  on  us,  our  obed- 
ience would  be  more  valuable.  A  little  know- 
ledge is  not  enough.  That  is  dangerous.  We 
must  know  the  facts  entirely,  that  we  may 
face  them,  working  out  the  solution  clearly 
for  ourselves. 

Much  is  heard  today  about  self  government. 
Here  at  Lasell,  one  form  of  it  was  turned 
down  by  the  students  themselves.  They 
wanted  to  be  ruled  by  the  faculty.  They  were 
evidently  too  lazy  to  do  their  own  thinking. 
On  the  face  of  it,  that  is  an  alarming  state 
of  affairs.  If  such  docility  is  evident  in  the 
student  at  an  age  when  he  is  supposedly  doing 
his  broadest  thinking,  what  will  it  be  in  the 
citizens  of  thirty-five  and  more?  No  matter 
where  the  fault  lies,  this  lack  of  initiative  must 
be  remedied  for  the  sake  of  the  future  if  for 
nothing   else,   but   it   will   need   the   combined 
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effort  of  the  parent,  teacher  and   student  to      to  have  lived  them  the  first  time  through  their 
do  it.  children.      A    few   years   ago    a   play   dealing 


with  the   same   subject   was  produced.     Per- 

PARENTS,   PRESENT   AND   FUTURE,  haps  a  revival  of   it  would  be  good  for  the 

TAKE  WARNING!  parents  of  today.    After  all,  a  child  naturally 

Today  it  is  the  desire  of  all  parents  to  give  expects   to   live   long   after   her   parents ;    she 

their  children   all  the  advantages   they  them-  expects  to  have  situations  and  responsibilities 

selves  did  not  have  in  their  youth,  one  of  the  to   face  that  no  one  else  can  help  her  with ; 

chief  being  a  college  education  in  order  to  fit  then  it  seems  not  too  early  for  her  to  expect 

them  "for  the  world."     It  sounds  quite  won-  to  do  this  when  she  reaches  college  age. 
derful.  One  thinks  of  rebellion  against  such  a  re- 

But  there  are  many  children  who  would  gime  as  sheer  ingratitude.  Moral  suasion 
benefit  much  more  by  taking  such  studies  that  seems  so  much  more  advisable.  Parents 
they  feel  themselves  especially  fitted  for  in-  work  very  hard  to  give  their  children  every- 
stead  of  spending  time  on  things  that  parents  thing  they  possibly  can.  They  sacrifice  and 
feel  "are  good  for  them."  Should  such  an  dream  for  their  future,  but  in  many  cases  this 
education  be  available  for  each  individual?  does  more  harm  than  good.  For,  they  can- 
For  example,  if  an  only  child,  worshipped  by  not  break  away  from  their  own  inward  crav- 
her  family,  wishes  to  be  a  dietitian,  why  should  ings  long  enough  to  note  the  fact  that  their 
she  be  a  teacher  of  history  just  to  gratify  a  children  are  different  and  that  it  is  high  time 
family  whim?  However,  she  has  to  attend  to  allow  them  to  decide  by  what  means  they 
a  school,  selected  by  the  parents  and  apply  her-  intend  to  earn  a  living.  To  try  to  educate 
self  to  work  also  selected  by  them.  She,  nat-  parents  to  this  way  of  thinking  is  impossible, 
urally  enough,  loathes  and  despises  all  such  There  has  been  much  literature  published  on 
studies.  She  mopes,  becomes  unhappy,  is  un-  the  subject,  all  of  which  has  been  greatly  re- 
interested  in  her  work  because  she  is  always  sented  by  the  older  generation.  The  only  hope 
thinking  of  what  she  might  be  doing  instead  lies  in  the  next  generation  when  it  takes  the 
of  the  task  laid  before  her.  place  of  its  elders.     Will  it  profit  by  its  own 

At  home,  every  time  the  conversation  turns  experiences  as  young  men  and  women ;  by  its 

to    her    future    work   her   parent-planned    vo-  own  mental  and  spiritual  sufferings  ?    Perhaps,, 

cation    stares    her    in    the    face    although    she  but,  "I  have  my  doubts." 

holds  the  mental  reservation  of  following  her  

own   chosen  line.     It  is   easy   enough   to   say  LABELS,  RED  AND  YELLOW 

that  she  could  earn  her  own  education,  that  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  day  is  our 

lots  of  others  have  had  to  do  it  but,  if   she  effort  to  paste  labels  on  ideas  just  as  we  do 

has  been  brought  up  to  be  dependent  on  her  on    cans    of    fruit,    milk    or    beans.      Having 

family,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  break  away  from  pasted  our  labels  we  are  apt  to  deal  only  with 

such  a  habit.  those  which  bear  the  brand  we  like.     The  av- 

Why  is  it  that  parents  are  so  prejudiced?  erage  business  man,  therefore,   puts  a  bright 

Why  can't  they  realize  that  their  children  are  crimson  label   on  the  word   Communism  and 

not    exactly    like    themselves    and    that    they  calls  it  Poison.     The  Communist,  on  the  other 

are  spending  their  own  childhood  and  youth  hand,  puts  a  yellow  one  on  Capitalism  and  calls 

in  quite  a  different  age  and  environment?   But  it   Greed   and   Exploitation.      We   know   that 

no.     Mother  thinks  that  because  she  did  not  neither  is  right  and  that  when  the  capitalist 

go  to  college  or,  have  that  musical  education  and  communist  are  willing  to  meet  on  a  human 

she    always   longed    for,   that   daughter   must,  basis  that  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  call  each 

It   seems   as   though   parents   insist   on  living  other  white, 
their  own  lives  again  as  they  would  have  liked  However,   just  as  it  takes  an   expert  cook 
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in  the  kitchen  to  mix  certain  ingredients  in 
order  to  get  satisfactory  results,  so  the  world 
is  waiting  for  that  statesman  or  other  force 
which  will  be  able  to  combine  the  ideas  back 
of  both  communism  and  capitalism  and  thus 
meet  the  needs  of  our  generation  in  a  new 
way.  Some  feel  that  this  agent  lies  in  the 
field  of  economics  but,  surely,  it  must  be  not 
in  economics  alone,  but  in  economics  plus  a 
spiritual  vision.  Nor  are  we  concerned  from 
which  camp  the  agent  will  arise — communist 
or  capitalist.  We  are  interested  in  the  process 
and  the  result  of  producing  a  white  label  with 
harmony  and  order  painted  on  it. 

Since  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  a  capitalistic  form  of  government  it  may 
be  in  order  to  evaluate  what  the  contribution 
of  a  communistic  state  has  been  and  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  it  promises  for  the  future.  To 
attempt  to  do  this  in  a  small  space  would  be 
mere  effrontery  except  that  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  main  idea  lying  back 
of  communism  and  the  form  of  government 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  outset  news  from  Russia  is  rather 
unsatisfactory  with  the  exception  of  one  fact. 
That  one  fact  is :  that  after  ten  years  the  Com- 
munist party  is  still  dictating  the  policy  of 
that  vast  territory,  and  it  looks  as  though  for 
a  little  while  longer  it  is  going  to  continue 
to  do  so.  In  its  train  the  bulk  of  the  people 
in  Russia — the  peasants — have  at  least  become 
articulate.  Anyone  familiar  at  all  with  the 
history  of  Russia  knows  this  to  be  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact.  Every  traveller  tells  the  same 
story,  whether  he  be  a  communist  picturing 
Russia  as  the  workingman's  paradise  and  re- 
maining in  his  own  habitat  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  capitalism,  or  the  capitalist  complaining  of 
the  confining  bonds  placed  upon  business  by 
the  Soviet  government  and  relating  facts  which 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs,  except  that  he  continues 
to  go  back  and  do  business  with  the  commun- 
ists because  he  finds  it  exceedingly  profitable. 
However,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  with 
conflicting  opinions  and  theories,  but  we  are 
concerned  with  a  cold  hard   fact  and  that  is 


that  slowly  we  are  becoming  less  afraid  of 
Russia  and  treating  her  with  considerable 
respect  and  even  coquetry. 

Despite  the  attempt  of  some  of  the  Great 
Powers  last  summer  to  discredit  and  isolate 
Russia,  one  must  be  honest  enough  to  own 
that  imperialistic  designs  on  less  fortunate 
nations  have  been  curbed  because  of  Russia's 
attitude  toward  the  same.  We  must  be  sports- 
men enough  to  admit  that  Russia  has  played 
a  fine  game,  for  against  her  have  been  pitted 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  western  civilized 
world.  Whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not, 
it  is  true  that  her  ideas  have  penetrated  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  whether  we 
approve  or  disapprove,  they  have  given  hope. 

Likewise  we  feel  that  Russia  has  learned 
much  from  capitalism  in  the  way  of  organ- 
ization and  industry.  Of  course  she  will  not 
admit  it,  but  we  believe  that  some  of  the  ideals 
in  the  modern  business  world  of  the  west 
have  modified  her  extreme  policies.  Fortu- 
nately, we  are  all  fundamentally  alike  as 
human  beings  and  when  the  day  comes  for  us 
to  stop  branding  and  pasting  labels,  red  or 
yellow,  on  each  other,  which  arouses  suspicion, 
jealousy  and  hate,  then  perhaps  we  can  truly 
have  international  good-will  and  peace. 


LOCALS 

Wednesday,  January  4:  All  too  soon  the 
holidays  are  over  and  we  are  back — ready  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  school  life  with  renewed 


vigor    ??). 


Sunday,  January  8:  Again  we  welcome  in- 
to our  midst  Dr.  Ashley  Day  Leavitt,  who 
based  his  fine  talk  on  the  first  Psalm,  from 
which  one  may  gain  many  lessons.  "Beware 
of  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,"  who  have  no 
discrimination  to  judge  human  nature  and 
again  betray  us  in  the  "way  of  the  sinners" 
and  lead  us  to  the  lowest  position  of  all  the 
"seat  of  the  scornful."  Read  over  the  first 
Psalm.     It'll  be  time  well  used. 

Tuesday,  January  10:  Many  of  us  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  spec- 
ial Paul  Shirley  concert  given  at  the  Auburn- 
dale  Club.    There  were  some  delightful  piano, 
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violin,  viola  and  cello  ensembles,  a  talented 
string  quartet  and  altogether  it  was  an  enjoy- 
able evening. 

Friday,  January  13:  Christian  Endeavor 
was  held  at  Woodland  Park  where  Helen 
Creveling  gave  a  well  planned  talk  on  "Hope," 
and  Katherine  Jamison  played  "In  a  Boat." 

Sunday,  January  15:  Our  second  mission- 
ary society  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Cath- 
erine Merrill  from  Matsuyama.  Miss  Mer- 
rill is  a  teacher  in  the  only  Christian  School 
in  that  particular  section  of  Japan.  Dressed 
in  a  becoming  native  costume  with  various 
figures,  costumes  and  souvenirs  of  Japan  sur- 
rounding her,  it  was  indeed  easy  to  picture 
the  interesting  customs  and  stories  so  vividly 
told. 

Monday,  January  16:  After  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign, followed  by  abundant  sales,  all  con- 
ducted by  the  ambitious  and  merciless  Mar- 
garet Behrens,  Lasell  turned  out  en  masse  to 
hear  the  concert  by  the  Highland  Glee  Club 
of  Newton,  given  at  the  Auburndale  Club 
Auditorium.  Especially  amusing  was  a  satir- 
ical composition  written  in  Latin  humorously 
depicting  the  seriousness  of  "Big  Business." 
The  voices  were  unusually  good,  and  no  one 
regretted — in  fact  they  heartily  rejoiced,  hav- 
ing gone. 


Dear  Girls  : 

We  were  sure  that  your  last  year's  greet- 
ings could  never  be  surpassed,  but  this  holi- 
day season  brought  to  us  even  more  abundant 
and  beautiful  expressions  of  good  wishes.  The 
"dear  personals"  often  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  homes,  and  now  and  then  the  laugh- 
ing face  of  a  little  Lasell  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter,   were    gifts    to    be    treasured.      We 


heartily  reciprocate  your  expressions  of  good 
will  and  affection.     Thank  you. 

Guy  M.  Winslow 
Clara  A.  Winslow 
Lillie  R.  Potter 

1928  will  indeed  be  a  happy  New  Year  to 
a  certain  group  of  elect  old  girls.  Lasell  joins 
with  the  many  friends  of  these  brides  and 
grooms  in  extending  heartiest  congratulations. 
An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Doris  Ann  Wilde,  '23,  to  Mr. 
Alban  Judson  Lobdell,  Jr.,  on  Saturday,  Dec- 
ember 31,  at  North  Andover,  Mass. 

On  Saturday,  January  21,  Maria  Willets 
Parry,  '24,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Charles 
Douglas  Hardy  at  Summit,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  McMurray  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Agnes,  Lasell  1923- 
1925,  to  Mr.  Allan  Rowe  Mann  on  Sunday, 
December  25,   1927,  at  Portland,   Oregon. 

On  Wednesday,  December  28,  Barbara 
Cushing,  '25,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  George 
A.  Jenkins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  will  be 
at  home  after  the  first  of  February  at  423 
Oak  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  to  the  wed- 
ding of  Elizabeth  Barton  Tibbetts,  1924-1925. 
and  Mr.  John  Cannon  Matheson,  which  will 
take  place  on  January  31,  1928. 

Miss  Edith  May  Nichols  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Lieut.  Thomas  Spaulding 
Wylly.  Miss  Nichols  is  at  present  a  teacher 
of  history  and  mathematics  at  Lasell. 

Miss  Hope  Thornton,  a  former  teacher  at 
Woodland  Park  School,  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  A.  Royal  Tillinghast. 

Lucile  Hopkins,  '25,  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

A  card  has  been  received  recently  announ- 
cing the  engagement  of  Marjorie  Sewall  Tay- 
lor (now  a  senior  at  Lasell),  to  Mr.  Amos 
William  Felmings. 

The  annual  Mother  and  Daughter  meeting 
of  the  Newton  Woman's  Club  was  recently 
addressed  by  our  own  Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow. 
Those  of  us  who  recall  Mrs.  Winslow's  fine 
chapel  talks  realize  the  treat  enjoyed  by  this 
neighboring  club.     Among  the  pleasant  infor- 
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mal  features  of  this  occasion  was  the  present- 
ation to  Mrs.  Winslow  of  a  dainty  old-fash- 
ioned corsage  bouquet  given  by  the  wee  dainty 
daughter  of  one  of  the  members. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Witherbee  for  the 
following  interesting  news  items :  "Elizabeth 
Kip,  daughter  of  Edith  Howe  Kip,  '97,  and 
'class  baby'  of  that  class,  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Nichols  of 
Yale,  '20.  Elizabeth  was  graduated  from  Wel- 
lesly  in  '26."  The  members  of  Lasell,  '97,  will 
welcome  this  item  of  news  concerning  Edith. 

We  can  always  count  on  the  active  loyalty 
of  Lucy  Sargeant  Warren,  '91.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  she  writes :  "Greetings 
to  Lasell  and  best  wishes  for  your  new  year ! 
Since  Juliet's  life  there  at  the  school  my  in- 
terests have  materially  increased. 

"I  wonder  of  you  know  that  Juliet  has  de- 
veloped a  lovely  voice  and  is  already  appear- 
ing before  the  public?  If  at  any  time  you 
would  like  her  to  aid  in  entertaining  she  would 
be  glad  to  offer  her  services  to  you  and  you 
would  incidentally  help  her  by  giving  her 
some  experience. 

"You  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
Priscilla,  and  her  cello,  spent  a  most  profitable 
summer  in  'The  French  School  for  Amer- 
icans,' at  Fontaine,  France. 

"With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
Miss   Potter   from  us  all, 

Sincerely, 
Lucy  Sargeant  Warren,  '91." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Corbin,  nee  Mrs. 
Alice  Hillard  Smith,  are  now  enjoying  their 
round  the  world  wedding  journey  and  Lasell 's 
best  wishes  accompany  them.  After  July  1 
they  will  be  at  home  at  the  Burritt,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

A  friendly  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
Miss  Rose  Morgenthaler  containing  some  in- 
teresting Lasell  news.  The  most  important 
and  best  of  all  is  that  Dr.  Morgenthaler  and 
Miss  Rose  are  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
their  serious  accident  of  last  summer.  Miss 
Rose  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
unselfish   efficiency    of    sister    Sophia.      These 


sisters  have  a  gift  for  gathering  about  them 
a  delightful  group  of  sympathetic,  helpful 
friends.  She  refers  especially  to  their  good 
neighbors  in  Florida. 

Of  Etta  Macmillan  Rowe,  1911-1913,  Miss 
Rose  write :  "Etta  came  today  again  with  all 
her  Christmas  letters  from  Lasell  girls.  She 
took  me  out  for  a  delightful  ride  in  her  big 
Buick."  Miss  Rose  also  refers  very  touch- 
ingly  to  the  sudden  passing  away  of  our  former 
teacher,  Miss  Nellie  Warner. 

Carolyn  Kuhn  Feffer,  1917-1919,  adds  to 
her  holiday  greeting  this  bit  of  news :  "I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  new  little  daughter 
born  December  1,  and  daddy  plans  to  send 
her  to  Lasell." 

We  can't  resist  sharing  a  bit  of  Barbara 
Cushing's,  '25,  pre-nuptial  letter.  She  writes : 
"I  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Leaves  and  I've 
been  devouring  it  for  the  last  hour.  It  does 
seem  so  good  to  hear  bits  of  news  about  La- 
sell friends  and  classmates.  If  only  more  of 
the  girls  would  send  in  news  of  themselves.  Of 
course  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  classes 
of  1924  and  1925  and  I  should  like  to  appeal 
to  them  through  the  Leaves  to  please  keep  this 
Alma  Mater  in  touch  with  their  activities. 

"I  had  such  a  delightful,  if  brief,  visit  with 
you  at  Lasell  last  month.  The  school  always 
extends  such  a  cordial  welcome  and  I  go  away 
feeling  as  if  I  had  stepped  back  a  few  years 
and  was  once  more  enrolled  as  a  student. 

"Dr.  Winslow  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  names 
of  girls  in  the  'Toledo  Lasell  Club'  for 
which  1  am  very  grateful.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  join  the  Club.  What  would  we  La- 
sell girls  do  if  it  wasn't  for  these  interesting 
clubs  to  keep  us  together. 

"As  soon  as  I  am  settled  and  know  a  per- 
manent address,  I  shall  renew  by  subscription 
to  the  Leaves  and  write  to  you  again." 

Could  there  ever  have  come  a  more  ideal 
Christmas  card  than  the  following  from  Nell 
Woodward  Collins,  '15.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  she  writes :  "Our  little  Josephine 
Adelaide  (named  for  Jo  and  Jean)  came  to 
us  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  so  we  had 
a  true  Thanksgiving  day  this  year.     She's  a 
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darling !     Hope  everything  is  going  just  finely  since,   that  some  phase  of  the  life  there  has 

with  you  and  your  family  and  with  ail  Lasell  not  filled  my  heart  with  longing  to  be  back, 

folks."  I  miss  the  ride  out  on  the  train  in  the  mornings, 

Miss  Potter  also  had  one  of  these  good  news  I  miss  the  graceful  old  elms  over  Grove  Street, 

Christmas    cards    from   Nellie   and   she   adds :  I  miss  my  solf ege  class  waiting  for  me  in  my 

"During   my  mother's   recent  visit   she   spoke  studio,    (and   usually  singing   some   jazz  tune 

several  times  of  her  regret  at  being  unable  to  uproariously)   and  I  miss  every  pupil  and  all 

visit  Lasell.     She  loves  it  as  well  as  her  three  of    the    "powers-that-be."     The    old    familiar 

daughters  do  and  as  her  one  granddaughter  is  scenes  flash  across  my  memory  with  disturbing 

sure  to  love  it."  frequency. 

Among   the   holiday   callers   were    Mr.   and  "In  the  meantime  I  am  trying  to  improve 

Mrs.    Howard    Wood    of    the    Lawrenceville  my  mind  in  so  many  directions  at  once  that 

School,    Lawrenceville,    N.    J.,    of    some    580  a  state  of  chaos  reigns  in  my  cranium.     The 

students.     Mr.  Wood  is  a  brother  of  our  Au-  crossing,  which  took  ten  days,  was  a  fifty-fifty 

burndale    rector,     Rev.     Percival     C.     Wood,  one — five   bad   days   and   five   good.      On   the 

Mrs.   Wood   told   us   that   her   mother   was   a  sixth  day  I  arose  from  my  bed  to  look  on  the 

Lasell  girl  but  was  not  graduated.  Azores  and  felt  a  thrill  Columbus  would  have 

Lucy  Aldrich  Berston,  TO,  in  a  personal  envied,  just  to  be  reassured  that  land  still  ex- 
note  to  Dr.  Winslow,  suggests  that  it  is  possi-  isted  upon  the  planet.  On  our  eighth  day 
ble  in  the  near  future  that  she  may  send  her  we  reached  Gibraltar  at  dawn.  We  were  out 
daughter  to  the  Woodland  Park  School.  She  on  deck  before  daylight,  when  only  the  lights 
is  certainly  seriously  considering  this  move  from  the  African  and  Spanish  shores  were 
and  we  are  selfish  enough  to  hope  that  she  visible,  and  a  gorgeous  morning  star  that  al- 
will  decide  on  her  Alma  Mater  for  the  little  most  rivaled  the  moon  in  size  and  brightness. 
Betty.  We  remember  distinctly  and  pleasantly  Gradually  it  grew  light  and  as  we  steamed  into 
her  call  at  the  school  with  her  father  and  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar  the  sun  came  up,  turn- 
mother  and  we  too  are  disappointed  that  she  ing  all  the  mountains  of  Spain  to  rose-color, 
was  unable  to  be  more  neighborly,  but  the  I'm  glad  my  eyes  have  beheld  that  glorious, 
serious  illness  of  her  little  son  prevented  the  impregnable  old  rock,  and  dawn  was  a  magical 
carrying    out    of    her    social    intentions.     She  time  to  arrive. 

closes    her   kind    note    with    regards    to    Mrs.  "The  Bay  of  Naples  has  been  described  too 

Winslow,    Miss   Wetherbee,    Miss   Potter  and  well  in  words  and  paint,  for  me  to  attempt  it, 

our  principal.  but  it  was  a  fitting  climax  to  my  first  crossing. 

Miss  Ellett's  delightfully  breezy  foreign  let-  I've  had  to  nudge  myself  many  times  since  that 

ter  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  deserves  to  be  day,  and  even  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I'm 

shared  by  many  and  with  our  principal's  per-  not  imitating  Rip  Van  Winkle.     If  he  dreamed 

mission,  not  with  Rivers'  you  may  be  sure,  we  as  interestingly  he  was  lucky,  but  I  do  not  an- 

give  the  following  excerpts.  ticipate  such  a  long  sleep. 

"Every  day  since  I  reached  Italy,  I've  "We  were  in  and  about  Naples  for  a  week 
thought  of  Lasell  and  every  day  I  have  planned  and  in  that  time  saw  all  the  places  I've  heard 
to  write.  The  feeling  that  I  could  never  ade-  about  and  many  more.  Our  visit  to  Salfatora 
quately  express  all  I  want  to,  has  made  me  was  perhaps  the  most — well  I  can't  say  inter- 
wait,  which  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  I  esting,  I'll  say  weird,  thing  we  did.  It  is  an 
knew  I  loved  Lasell  before  I  left  Boston  for  extinct  volcano,  as  you  know,  but  it  appeared 
I  was  homesick  before  I  got  to  the  station  the  anything  but  extinct  as  we  walked  down  the 
day  I  came  out  to  get  your  blessing  for  this  side  of  the  old  crater  over  hot  white  earth,  hol- 
adventure.  And  I  feel  sure  I  do  not  exag-  low  underneath  and  up  to  the  boiling,  steaming 
gerate  when  I  say  there  has  not  been  a  day  smoky  center.     I  was  glad  when  we  left.     Ra- 
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vello,  where  we  spent  a  night,  was  the  most 
enchanting  place,  for  it  is  on  the  very  top  of  the 
world,  with  the  blue  Bay  of  Salerno  at  its 
feet.  All  of  southern  Italy  is  bewilderingly 
beautiful  and  seems  more  so  in  retrospect  than 
in  reality.  I  wonder  if  that  is  how  the  hank- 
ering to  return  first  begins  its  insidious  work. 
"On  October  14th  we  reached  The  Eternal 
City,  and  I  felt  very  properly  thrilled  that  I, 
a  little  country  hick  from  the  red  old  hills  of 
Mississippi,  should  be  entering  the  home  of 
the  Caesars.  Everything  has  interested  me  and 
I've  taken  every  opportunity  to  see  things. 
School  is  over  at  12.45  every  morning  and  we 
have  the  afternoons  for  sight-seeing  or  con- 
certs. 

"On  Saturdays,  as  long  as  this  wonderful 
warm  sunny  weather  continues,  we  go  on  all- 
day  picnics  into  the  country,  taking  our  lunch. 
"The  most  unusual  thing  we've  done  was  to 
go  through  the  Vatican  gardens  by  moonlight. 
This  is  a  very  rare  experience  it  appears,  and 
one  few  people  enjoy.  Consequently,  we  felt 
very  important.  I'll  spare  you  details  of  mu- 
seums and  'ruins'  of  which  there  are  hundreds. 
The  woods  are  literally  full  of  ruins  that  we 
are  supposed  to  remember  bits  of  history 
about.  It  keeps  me  busy  I  can  tell  you. 
French  and  Italian  keep  me  busy  too,  for  most 
of  these  girls  speak  French  extremely  well 
and  I  have  forgotten  so  much  ! 

"The  easiest  thing  for  me  was  to  learn  the 
city.  I  can  start  out  on  a  shopping  expedition 
with  several  girls  with  complete  confidence. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  my  bump  of  direction 
got  such  good  training  in  Boston.  It's  re- 
markable how  well  one  can  get  along  with  a 
grin  and  a  few  nouns. 

"Miss  Risser,  who  owns  the  school,  is  an 
American  aristocrat — intelligent,  keen,  and  witli 
a  charming  sense  of  humor.  Our  villa  is  a 
large  three  story  house  of  white  stucco,  with 
fairly  large  grounds.  Even  now,  though  it  is 
December,  we  have  many  roses  in  the  garden 
and  other  fall  flowers.  We  live  outside  the 
walls  and  from  our  back  windows  have  a  good 
view  of  the  encircling  Sabine  hills,  always  a 
misty  blue.     We  are  hoping  to   see  snow  on 


them  later,  if  not  in  Rome  itself.  I  never  tire 
of  the  beautiful  pines  and  cypress  trees  even 
though  I  yearn  mightily  for  the  elms  and 
maples  of  New  England.  We  have  had  no 
fall  foliage  at  all  and  I've  missed  it  sadly. 

"Altogether  I  think  I  am  fortunate  to  see 
and  learn  so  much  under  such  pleasant  condi- 
tions.    I  am  enjoying  it. 

"I  hope  Lasell  is  having  a  splendid  year." 
Florence  M.  Reed  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  was  with 
us  but  one  year  and  that  was  years  ago,  but 
her  devotion  to  old  Lasell  and  the  friends  still 
in  residence  is  greatly  appreciated.  Since  her 
days  here  she  has  devoted  her  time  to  worth 
while  service  for  and  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
We  thank  her  for  her  annual  greetings  and 
wish  her  another  prosperous  year. 

Margery  Mathias,  1926-1927,  assures  us  she 
is  having  a  very  happy  year  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, but  adds  "I  shall  never  forget  my 
dear    Lasell    friends." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Grace  C.  Hunting- 
ton, '89,  we  received  an  additional  tender  notice 
of  the  passing  away  of  Fanny  Sonntagg,  '89, 
but  having  already  shared  this  sad  news  with 
the  old  girls  in  the  December  Leaves,  we  re- 
gret that  we  could  not  use  this  very  touching 
and  beautiful  tribute  to  her  schoolmate.  Grace 
Huntington  expresses  the  hope  in  her  note 
that  she  may  be  at  the  New  York  Lasell  lunch- 
eon in  February  and  her  Lasell  friends  cer- 
tainly hope  to  meet  her  at  that  time. 

"Miss  Hogg  is  living  at  1411  Montana  Street 
with  her  nephew,  Alexander  Powell,  son  of 
T.  J.  Powell,  Fort  Worth." 

"We  find  El  Paso  very  pleasant,"  Miss  Hogg 
said.  "Just  seems  as  if  my  life  is  not  meant 
to  follow  in  any  planned  channel.  Now  I 
am  busy  doing  that  thing  which  is  nearest  at 
hand,  and  am  taking  joy  in  doing  it." 

To  Mrs.  Hooker,  Glenna  Bullis,  '25,  writes 
recently:  "Having  been  away  from  Lasell  so 
many  years  I  have  already  lost  track  of  a  few 
of  the  girls  whom  I  should  like  to  reach." 
The  new  register  of  graduates  will  be  a  great 
help  to  this  really  recent  graduate.  Glenna  is 
now  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Oviatt.  editor 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,     We  congratu- 
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late  her  on  being  engaged  in  what  must  be  a 
very  pleasant  and  unusual  work.  She  does 
not  forget  her  Lasell  friends  and  sends  special 
messages  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  little  children  who  come  at  Christmas 
time  to  gladden  the  homes  of  our  Lasell  girls 
were  indeed  the  most  cherished  gifts  to  their 
happy  parents. 

Bruce  Redmond  Jones  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herald  A.  Jones  (Dorothy 
Redmond,  '17),  on  December  8. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jensen,  Jr.,  (Helene 
Sweney,  1917-1920),  announce  the  arrival  of 
Andrew  Jensen  3rd,   on  December   30,   1927. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Dale  Stewart,  (Letitia 
Shepard,  '25),  announce  the  arrival  of  Thomas 
Dale,  Jr.,  on  November  23,  1927. 

Little  Jacqueline  Hershfield  arrived  on  De- 
cember 4,  1927,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  L.   Hershfield,    (Sylvia  Levi,   '24). 

A  minor  note  ran  through  our  holiday  cele- 
bration for  at  this  time  Lasell  was  grieved 
to  learn  that  bereavement  had  visited  the  fami- 
lies of  some  of  our  most  beloved  instructors 
and  alumnae.  By  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance word  did  not  reach  us  until  recently 
of  the  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Hills, 
wife  of  our  Professor  Hills,  so  long  identified 
with  our  music  department.  For  many  years 
Mrs.  Hills  was  an  invalid.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her,  remember 
with  appreciation  this  truly  gentle  woman  and 
her  keen  interest  in  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
nature  and  literature.  A  wide  circle  of  Lasell 
friends  unite  with  us  in  extending  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  Professor  Hills  and  his  bereaved 
family. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  our  principal 
received  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  passing 
away  of  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Viot,  husband  of  Mabel 
Case  Viot,  '94.  Mr.  Viot  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous and  important  place  in  the  business 
world.  He  was  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
A.  Willard  Case  Co.  of  Manchester  and  of 
Case    &    Marshall    Inc.    of    Woodland,    paper 


makers.  We  beg  to  assure  the  family  of  La- 
sell's  sincere  sympathy  in  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment. 

Frances  King  Dolley,  a  former  member  of 
our  faculty,  sends  a  letter  of  unusual  interest 
to  our  principal.  She  speaks  of  her  busy 
life,  first  of  all  as  a  full  professor  at  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University  and  in  addition  has 
been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  lecturing  outside  of 
the  school.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  residence 
at  Lasell  during  Miss  Dolley's  years  of  service 
here  recall  very  delightfully  and  distinctly  her 
dear  mother  and  are  especially  pleased  to  learn 
that  she  keeps  wonderfully  well  and  interested 
in  up  to  date  events.  At  Thanksgiving  time 
Dean  Margaret  Rand  drove  with  Miss  Dolley 
to  Albion.  Her  description  almost  sounds 
like  the  movement  of  an  aeroplane  for  she  de- 
clares :  "We  left  Cleveland  at  twenty  minutes 
of  two  and  were  in  Albion,  New  York,  at  mid- 
night, having  covered  a  distance  of  216  miles." 
Of  Dr.  Winslow's  recent  letter  to  her  she 
writes :  "I  have  re-read  your  message  with  its 
news  of  your  family  and  Lasell's  financial 
progress  and  its  changing  atmosphere  with 
great  interest  and  delight.  I  do  hope  this 
spring  you  will  come  to  Cleveland  for  our 
Lasell  Club  meeting."  Miss  Dolley  pays  a 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  close  f  riendr 
Gertrude  Bull,  1907-08.  She  closes  with  cor- 
dial greetings  to  all  of  her  friends  at  Lasell. 

The  many  friends  of  Lulie  Hogg,  '88,  will 
be  deeply  interested  and  rejoiced  to  read  this 
fine  tribute  which  came  recently  from  a  Texas 
paper :  "Among  the  El  Pasoans  who  welcomed 
Fort  Worth  friends  to  the  convention  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  Miss 
Lulie  Hogg,  formerly  of  Fort  Worth.  Miss 
Hogg  came  down  to  the  hotel  to  greet  old 
friends  and  the  ties  of  friendship  were  drawn 
tighter.  She  is  living  here,  devoting  all  her 
time  to  ministering  to  the  sick  in  the  tubercu- 
losis hospitals.  A  visit  with  her  to  the  Homan 
Sanitarium  was  like  going  the  rounds  with  a 
ministering  angel.  She  is  known  to  every 
patient,  bedfast  or  convalscent,  and  they  are 
happy  when  she  comes. 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

^ 

A  Willing  and  Capable 

- 

Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 

•* 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SIXES 


WHIPPET 
FOURS— SIXES 


Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 


FIRESTONE 
TIRES    AND    TUBES 


TEXACO 
GAS,   OILS  AND  GREASES 


Shampooing 
Facials 
Manicuring 


Marcel  Waving 
French  Curling 

Finger  Waving 


AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment  Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 


HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Ladies   and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 
DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 


Class   Pins 
Prize  Cups 


Class    Rings 

Medals 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Tel.   West   Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2  3-5  6-7 

Orders   taken  for  Home   Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,   Etc. 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,    Greeting  Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store    Tel.    West    Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical   Appliances,    Fine   Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,   BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.    2162    West    N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company   and  want   the  best 
Gall  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR   EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 

May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engravers     Stationers     Printers 


WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  G0LF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSF 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMINC 

CAMPNG  HIKING                               SKATING 

AND  ALL    OUTDOOR    SPORTS 

Camp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


An   Exchange   of   Photographs    Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE    WEST   NEWTON   2104 
FOR  APPOINTMENT 


STUDIO   AT 
205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 

For  All  Degrees                       S^ 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec-    jfiSj 
tive  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices        jH^  A 

Class   Orders,   Our   Specialty  '        %flv 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832          ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,  Gas  and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 

L.   J.    CAMPBELL 

MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 

FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 

White    and    Colored    Tissue    Papers 

Wrapping    Paper    and    Twine    for 

Holiday  Wrapping 

Compliments  of 
DANGELMAYERS' 

Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 

Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.     The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF        PORK        LAMB        VEAL 

POULTRY 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 

30  and  32  North   Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

• 

Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Christmas  Cards 

35  Choice  Cards  $1.00 

Engraving                         Die   Stamping 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints             Varnishes             Enamels 

Colorite — Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fine   Stationery 
Brass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

903  Boylston  St. 

Ken.  4181—4182                      BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater   Kent               Crosby               Radiola 

AUTO   SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

ThorpS  Martin 

COMPANY 

6 

STATIONERS 

6  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE    ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,    AND     YOUR     BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils— Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish— Fruits    and    Vegetables- 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. — Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere  -  -  - 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 

Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine   to   Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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Compliments  of 

GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Bos.on 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone 


•  * 


Back  Bay  2480 


RKC'O  V    S    I' VI    ml 


LASELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Suits 

Coats 

Skirts 

Sport  Clothes 

Hats 

Stockings 

Silk  Underwear 

Blouses 

Accessories 

Christmas   Gifts 

COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 


The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  JTST 


Street 
Theatre 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 

LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON    C.   BAILEY,   President 


FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


47-48   South  Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.  New.  No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 
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Beautiful  New  Patterns 


Staines  English  Inlaid 

LINOLEUM 

On  a  recent  trip,  our  foreign  buyer  selected  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  new  patterns — and  they  are  now 
here!  Staines  is  recognized  as  the  ''best  in  the 
world"  because  of  its  matchless  beauty — its  unfad- 
ing colors — its  durability. 

John  £L  Pray  &  Sons  Co* 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER,  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Frost- Adams  Co. 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 


27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 
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Hail  Hail 

The  Style's  All  Here 


What  have  your  clothes  to  say  for  themselves,  you 
peppy  petites?  Of  course  you  insist  that  they  speak 
of  style  ....  that  they  have  the  pep  of  a  cheering 
section  ....  the  snap  of  a  big-time  orchestra  ....  the 
clean-cut  sophistication  of  a  new-model  car.  Well, 
if  you  do  insist  on  style,  a  sure  place  to  find  it  is  in 
the  Junior  Misses'  Shops. 

Coats     Frocks     Suits 

Ensembles 

Sweater  Suits 

All  designed  with  the  modern  slant  on  life 
sizes  13,  15  and  17 

Priced  $10.50  to  $75.00 

A  smart  frock  that  doesn't  fit  you,  is  like  a  love  letter 

written  to  someone  else.    Nice,  but  it  doesn't  mean 

much.     Modern-made  maidens  are  delighted 

with     these     Shops,     because     here 

clothes  fit  perfectly. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
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SUCCESS 

We  all  dream  of  great  deeds  and  of  high 
positions  away  from  the  pettiness  and  hum- 
drum of  ordinary  life ;  yet  success  is  not  oc- 
cupying a  lofty  peak  or  doing  conspicuous 
work,  it  is  merely  being  the  very  best  that 
is  in  you.  Rattling  around  in  too  big  a  job 
is  much  worse  than  filling  a  small  one  to  over- 
flowing. It  is  best  to  dream  and  aspire  yet 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  ruin  the  life  we 
lead  by  dreaming  pipe-dreams  of  the  life  we 
would  like  to  lead.  We  can  all  make  the  most 
of  what  we  have  and  are,  for  perhaps  our 
trivial  immediate  task  is  our  one  sure  way  of 
proving  our  mettle.  If  we  do  the  thing  near 
at  hand  the  great  things  will  come  to  our 
hands  to  be  done.  We  find  in  life  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  big  to  be  successful,  but  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  be  successful  to  be 
big.     You  can't  grow  without  that. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  big  things  we  can 
do  until  we  try.  We  are  tempted  to  take  life 
easily  and  let  the  days  with  their  chances  go 
by  and  yet  while  the  other  fellow  is  resting 
you  have  your  chance  to  win  the  race.  Some- 
times it  appears  as  if  a  man  is  predestined  to 
be  beaten  helplessly  from  pillar  to  post,  or  as 
if  wrong  is  to  persist  forever.  But  a  res- 
olute heart  can  change  that  which  seems  to  be 
unchangeable.  The  story  goes  that  a  friend 
once  tried*  to  dissuade  Theorore  Parker  from 
attacking  slavery.  "It  will  come  to  an  end  in 
God's  good  time,"  said  he.  "The  trouble  is," 
replied  Parker,  "that  God  isn't  in  a  hurry,  and 
I  am."  All  the  conditions  in  the  world  may 
be  against  you,  all  the  hard  knocks  may  be 
your  portion  but  if  your  thought  is   concen- 


trated upon  the  accomplishment  of  your  pur- 
pose no  one  can  cheat  you  out  of  your  ulti- 
mate success  but  yourself. 

There  are  fully  as  many  ways  of  succeed- 
ing as  there  are  hairs  on  your  head,  but  you 
must  adopt  some  one  way  and  stick  to  it.  Start 
one  thing  and  follow  it  through,  keep  at  it 
until  it  is  successful.  Success  seems  to  lie  far 
less  in  the  implements  than  in  the  use  made 
of  them.  What  one  throws  away  as  useless, 
another  seizes  as  the  best  means  of  victory 
at  hand.  The  achievements  for  success  are 
sufficient  for  every  one  of  us  but  it  is  that 
spirit  that  prompts  us  that  ultimately  counts. 

In  this  world  we  find  that  success  begins 
with  our  will  for  it's  all  in  the  state  of  our 
mind.  The  race  that  everybody  runs  in  life 
is  largely  a  race  that  goes  on  inside.  It  is 
between  you  and  yourself  and  the  reason  why 
we  find  so  many  that  do  not  rise  is  not  be- 
cause some  one  else  is  sitting  on  the  lid  but 
because  they  themselves  haven't  enough  steam 
inside.  The  battles  of  life  don't  always  go 
to  the  stronger  or  faster  man  but  generally 
we  find  the  fellow  who  wins  is  the  one  who 
thinks  he  can.  In  success  then  we  find  that 
it  is  the  will  to  do  that  must  be  firmly  estab- 
lished because  we  all  can  do  what  we  will  to 
do. 

A  great  deal  of  success  comes  from  the 
following  of  one's  talent.  It  is  a  wise  man 
who  can  distinguish  between  his  talents  and 
his  leanings  and  those  whose  talents  and  lean- 
ings are  the  same  are  surely  favored  by  the 
gods.  Some  of  the  greatest  successes  that  men 
have  made  have  been  in  the  fields  they  declared 
they  never  would  enter. 
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What  we  are  depends  on  what  we  think. 
It  is  our  thinking  nothing  else  on  this  earth 
that  will  give  us  the  success  we  want.  Pov- 
erty compels  a  man  to  think  for  himself  or 
remain  the  slave  of  another,  while  wealth  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  thinking.  That  is 
why  we  often  see  a  dull  face  before  the  win- 
dow of  some  rich  man's  club,  and  a  bright 
face  telling  of  an  active  mind  selling  shoe 
strings  in  front  of  it.  All  the  worthwhile 
things  about  us  were  created  in  a  few  dark 
cells  of  some  human  brain.  Everything  we 
shall  ever  have  on  this  earth  will  be  created  in 
this  same  way,  by  thinking. 

We  find  very  little  success  where  there  is 
little  laughter.  A  cheerful  disposition  is  in 
truth  one  of  the  elements  of  real  success.  By 
means  of  a  smile  defeat  may  be  softened  or 
the  sting  of  death  may  be  made  bearable.  A 
ready  and  sincere  friendliness  is  the  one  thing 
we  can  show  to  every  human  being  and  yet 
that  smile  which  is  so  easy  to  give  we  too 
often  reserve. 

We  dwell  on  the  virtues  of  success  but  we 
must  remember  that  getting  licked  is  no  dis- 
grace. The  most  thrilling  and  heart-warming 
feats  of  all  are  usually  written  into  the  records 
by  those  who  fail  gallantly.  Any  fellow  can 
win  when  the  stage  is  set  for  him.  The  real 
stuff  conies  out  when  there's  something  to 
fight  for,  something  to  grit  your  teeth  and  tear 
after.  Starting  a  thing— then  quitting  because 
it's  tough  is  a  disastrous  habit  for  anyone.  The 
fellow  who  sticks  it  out  and  gives  it  the  best 
fight  God  and  a  fighting  heart  will  let  him 
is  the  sportsman  of  the  field  whether  he  gal- 
lops home  in  the  lead  of  the  column  or  stag- 
gers blindly  in  after  all  the  others  are  through. 
For  the  strong  hearted  trials  and  reverses 
are  instruments  of  final  success.  Out  of  high 
loyalty  and  effort  comes  that  intangible  thing 
called  character  which  is  no  mere  symbol  of 
success  but  success  itself. 

And  so  with  a  brave  spirit  and  a  cheery 
heart  we  all  may  reach  the  goal  of  our  highest 

hopes. 

"It's  a  hard  long  climb  over  yonder  hill. 
But  work  cannot  daunt  the  man  with  a  will. 


With  a  purpose  strong  and  a  motive  pure. 
Knowing  that  the  end  is  sure.  The  true  man 
will  stay  at  his  task  until  success  is  his  over 
yonder  hill.  The  true  man  will  toil  'till  the 
work  is  done.  And  run  though  faint,  'till 
the  race  is  won.  For  such  a  man,  if  he  says 
T  will,' 

Success  is  his  over  yonder  hill. 

Irene  Mooney,  '29. 


SUMAC  AND  SLEIGH  BELLS 

It  was  late  afternoon  in  the  little  village 
of  Unity.  Jerry  McDougall,  the  village  under- 
taker and  barber,  stood  in  front  of  his  little 
shop,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  greet- 
ing pleasantly  all  those  who  passed.  Suddenly 
he  started  and  stared  down  the  street.  It 
couldn't  be — and  yet  it  was — the  village  ex- 
press wagon  bearing  a  long  wooden  box.  It 
must  be  a  mistake — no  one  had  died  in  Unity. 
And  yet — as  soon  as  the  team  was  within  hail- 
ing distance  Jerry  shouted  : 

"Somebody  dead,  John?  Anything  I  can 
do?     Where  are  you  taking  the  box?" 

"Just  a  minute,  Mr.  McDougall,  just  a  min- 
ute. There  ain't  no  hurry.  He  ain't  apt  to 
come  to  life  again  and  git  away  from  us.  Now 
as  regards  your  question,  my  answer  is  this ! 
Yes,  somebody  is  dead.  Yes,  there  is  some- 
thing you  kin  do.  I  am  taking  the  box  to 
your  shop.  Now,  just  a  minute,  just  a  min- 
ute. All  I  know  'bout  the  matter  is  this. 
It  says  on  the  box  'Undertaker,  Unity,  Maine 
Open  upon  arrival'." 

"John,  have  done  with  this  nonsense  and 
help  me  carry  the  box  into  the  shop.  This  looks 
like  a  serious  matter.  Now,  my  boy,  just 
keep  cool  and  everything  will  be  all  right. 
That's  my  motto." 

Together  they  lifted  the  box  and  carried 
it  into  the  tiny  shop.  As  he  straightened  up 
from  setting  it  on  the  floor,  Jerry  remarked : 
"Thank  you,  my  boy,  thank  you.  Now  you'd 
best  be  going  as  you'll  be  late  for  supper. 
There's  no  call  for  you  to  stay  longer.  No, 
whoever  it  is,  is  beyond  your  help,  my  boy — 
beyond  your  help." 
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John,  the  picture  of  curiosity,  reluctantly 
left  the  shop,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Jerry  fairly  danced 
with  excitement.  In  a  twinkling  he  had  the 
box  opened,  but  then  he  stopped,  for  along 
the  sides  of  the  box  deep  notches  had  been 
cut  and  in  the  top  of  the  casket  itself  was 
a  square  hole  showing  the  face  of  the  one 
within.  Jerry  paused,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  removed  the  cover,  revealing  the  body 
of  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- four,  tall 
and  slender,  with  hair  so  black  that  it  em- 
phasized the  pallor  of  his  face.  His  features 
were  clear  cut  and  regular.  His  eyes,  too, 
must  have  been  beautiful,  but  they  were  hid- 
den now  by  lids  fringed  with  long,  dark  lashes. 
As  Jerry  looked  one  of  these  lids  was  lifted 
and  a  big  brown  eye  stared  up  at  him.  Then, 
as  if  reassured,  the  other  eye  opened  and  the 
dead  man  sat  up.  Jerry,  with  a  shriek,  fell 
on  his  knees  and  clasped  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Lord-amighty,  what  have  I  done  that 
this  should  be  visited  upon  me?     What — " 

In  the  middle  of  his  prayer  he  heard  a 
hearty  laugh.  Tremblingly  he  opened  his  eyes. 
The  young  man  was  standing  beside  him. 
Jerry  drew  back  in  horror. 

"Be  you  man  or  devil,"  he  gasped,  "speak 
out  and  tell  me  what  you  want." 

"A  woman  sent  me  to  my  coffin,  kind  friend, 
a  woman  fair  as  a  rose,  but  as  disagreeable 
as  a  thorn.  But  for  her  I  would  now  be 
peacefully  reading  my  evening  paper.  But 
for  her—" 

"Have  done  with  this  nonsense  and  tell  me 
why  you  are  here,"  Jerry  commanded. 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  am  David  Hastings 
of  Boston.  Being  fairly  well  to  do  and  a  bach- 
elor I  have  been  pursued  for  several  years 
by  the  young  ladies  and  their  mothers.  It 
wasn't  so  bad  though  until  Mrs.  Kerr  and  her 
daughter  moved  into  the  house  next  door. 
Then  my  life  was  indeed  a  burden.  Every 
day  they  brought  me  dainty  little  things  to  eat, 
they  dropped  in  for  friendly  little  chats,  they 
besieged  me.  I  couldn't  go  out  on  the  street 
without  having  them  call  to  me  or  run  out 
and  chat  for  a  few  minutes.     In  desperation 


I  developed  a  serious  case  of  smallpox,  but 
what  matters  smallpox  when  a  woman  is  de- 
termined? The  night  I  was  taken  sick  Mrs. 
Kerr  sent  word  that  she  had  had  the  disease 
and  was  coming  next  morning  to  nurse  me. 
She  really  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  me  with- 
out the  solace  of  a  woman's  hand.  I  cer- 
tainly hated  to  disappoint  the  woman,  but  you 
see  that  night  I  died  and  this  morning  was 
borne  in  that  casket  from  the  door  of  my  an- 
cestral home  and  put  aboard  the  train.  And 
here  I  am.  I  chose  Unity,  you  see,  because 
my  mother  lived  here  when  a  girl  and  she  al- 
ways told  me  what  a  fine  place  it  was  in  which 
to  be  buried.     But  what  am  I  to  do  now?" 

Jerry  had  by  this  time  entirely  recovered 
his  composure. 

"Now,  my  boy,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  cool — that's  my  motto.  And  for  the 
women  they're  a  bad  lot  with  their  wiles  and 
foolishness  and  a  man  is  wise  to  cross  the 
street  when  he  sees  one  coming.  Talk  about 
their  comforting  and  blessing  a  man — they're 
his  ruination  and  that's  what  they  are.  For 
one  thing  they  are  the  longest-lived  creatures 
I  ever  saw.  There's  old  Mrs.  Walton,  ninety 
if  she's  a  day.  No  use  to  anyone  and  still 
she  hangs  on.     A  bad  lot,  a  bad  lot." 

"You're  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  Mr-  -" 
"McDougall,  but  call  me  Jerry." 
"Jerry,  now  why  can't  I  stay  and  keep  bach- 
elor's hall  with  you  for  a  while.     As  a  cook 
I'm  not  much,  but  as  a  companion  I'm  right 
there.     Is  it  a  go?" 

Jerry's  eyes  were  shining,  but  he  still  had 
his  doubts. 

"Well,  my  boy,  I  don't  know.  You're  young 
yet  and  may  change  your  mind.  Not  but  what 
I'd  like  to  have  you.  I  really  need  some  one 
to  help  me  distribute  hymn  books  at  funerals 
too,  but  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 
abide  no  women  around  'here." 

"Jerry,  I  promise  solemnly  to  follow  your 
example  exactly  as  regards  women,  whatever 
it  may  be.     Satisfied  now?" 

"Yes,  my  boy.  It's  a  go  and  you're  a  bach- 
elor  for  life.      My  motto   is   'Keep  cool   and 
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keep  away  from  women.'  But  there's  one 
woman  always  excepted." 

"One  woman?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Irma,  of  course — the  best  little  horse  in 
this  country — she's  a  horse  what  is  a  horse. 
No  one  can  manage  her  but  me — she  needs 
a  steady  hand  on  the  rein  and  a  steady  nerve 
behind  that  hand.  Some  might  say  as  it's 
dangerous  to  drive  her — but  I  don't  know,  I 
don't  know.  What  do  you  say,  my  boy,  to  a 
little  ride  before  supper — then  you  can  see 
for  yourself  just  what  kind  of  a  horse  Irma 
is.  Put  on  that  coat  and  cap  and  wait  out 
front.     I'll  bring  Irma  around." 

David  waited  ten  minutes  and  then  fifteen. 
At  last  he  heard  sleigh  bells  and  around  the 
corner  of  the  shop  came  Irma — head  hanging 
dejectedly,  eyes  nearly  closed — listlessly  pull- 
ing a  sleigh  in  which  Jerry  sat  stiffly  erect 
with  a  firm  grasp  on  the  reins. 

"Now  isn't  that  a  horse  for  you?  Look 
at  that  neck  and  those  legs.  She's  a  bit 
sleepy  now,  but  she'll  wake  up  fast  enough 
once  we  get  started.  But  climb  in,  my  boy, 
climb  in." 

David  climbed  in  and  settled  back  comfort- 
ably. 

"That's  right,  my  boy,  take  it  easy.  Irma 
may  be  a  bit  wild  but  you're  perfectly  safe 
as  long  as  I  have  the  reins  in  my  hands." 

They  left  the  yard  and  started  up  the  main 
street,  Irma  seemed  to  be  walking  in  a  dream. 
But  as  she  plodded  up  the  main  street,  some 
small  boys  who  were  on  the  sidewalk  yelled 
wildly :  "Hold  her,  Jerry,  hold  her,"  and  Irma 
awoke  from  her  dream.  Madly  she  galloped 
up  the  hill,  with  Jerry  pulling  frantically  on 
the  reins.  Then  just  in  front  of  the  team 
two  women  appeared  dragging  behind  them 
a  sled  piled  high  with  great  branches  of  sumac. 
Hearing  shouts  and  cries  they  looked  up,  saw 
Irma  and  hurried  across  the  street  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  pounding  hoofs.  But  alas  for 
the  sumac,  Irma  landed  squarely  on  it,  then 
galloped  on,  but  the  sudden  jerk  had  surprised 
the  women  and  they  went  sprawling  in  the 
roadway. 


"Jehosaphat !"  shouted  Jerry.  "Can't  any- 
body stop  this  horse?  Irma!"  But  by  this 
time  Irma  was  weary  and  with  one  last  leap 
she  stopped  short  and  immediately  went  to 
sleep   again. 

Before  the  sleigh  had  stopped  David  was 
out  and  running  toward  the  two  women  with 
Jerry  close  on  his  heels  shouting :  "Be  care- 
ful, my  boy,  be  careful.  Don't  say  anything 
that  will  compromise  us.  Once  they  get  their 
hands  on  us  we're  lost." 

By  this  time  David  had  come  up  to  the 
women  and  helped  them  to  their  feet.  One 
was  about  fifty,  short  and  rather  stout,  with 
piercing  blue  eyes  and  a  belligerent  mouth. 
The  other  was  perhaps  twenty-two,  of  medium 
height  and  slender  build.  One  seeing  her  for 
the  first  time  would  not  have  called  her  pretty, 
but  as  David  helped  her  to  her  feet  she  gave 
him  the  friendliest  sort  of  a  smile  and  he 
liked  her  at  once — at  least  as  much  as  a 
woman-hater  is  capable  of  liking  a  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  been  brushed  off 
a  bit,  Jerry  said :  "Now  ladies,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  us.  I  alius  knew  Irma  was  a  bit  wild, 
but  tonight  she  went  plumb  crazy.  I  hope 
you're  not  hurt  anyhow." 

"Well,  if  we  ain't  dead  it  ain't  your  fault, 
Jerry  McDougall.  I  suppose  you  hoped  we 
would  be.  I  hear  business  isn't  any  too  good 
lately.  I'll  .  .  ." 

"Now  aunty,"  the  girl  interrupted,  "don't 
be  horrid.     We're  not  hurt  a  bit,  and  .  .  ." 

"Not  hurt  a  bit!  It'll  be  a  mercy  if  I  can 
walk  again  for  a  month.  But  I'm  not  think- 
ing of  myself.  Here  we've  walked  four  miles 
to  get  sumac  to  decorate  the  church  for  to- 
morrow and  look  at  it  now.  I  declare  it's 
too  much,   Mary." 

"I   say,  we're  awfully  sorry,   Miss  .  .  ." 

"Miss  Allen,"  she  snapped,  "and  this  is  my 
niece,  Mary,  and  now  I'd  like  to  know  who 
you  are." 

"David  Hastings,  at  your  service,  ma'am. 
As  I  said  before  we're  very  sorry,  and  now 
about  the  sumac.  Why  couldn't  Jerry  and 
I  get  a  double  sleigh  and  take  you  after  some 
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more  tonight.  It's  to  be  a  full  moon,  you 
know."     And   he   looked  at   Mary. 

"Ride  behind  that  horse !  I  guess  not," 
Miss  Allen  retorted. 

"Now  auntie,  don't  be  silly.  The  horse 
was  just  frightened.  Look,  she's  quiet  enough 
now.  And  we  must  have  the  sumac.  We 
promised  to  decorate  the  church." 

Jerry  sniffed  disgustedly. 

"But  perhaps  Mr.  McDougall  doesn't  want 
to,"  she  added. 

Jerry's  face  was  a  study,  but  at  last  he 
said,  "I  don't  know  as  I've  any  objections, 
but  I  don't  know  of  a  two-seated  sleigh  in 
town,". he  added  a  bit  triumphantly. 

"Oh!  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  "Mr.  Wil- 
son who  lives  next  door  to  us  has  one  stored 
in  his  barn  that  I'm  sure  he'd  let  us  take." 

"Just  the  thing,"  said  David.  Jerry  sniffed 
again.     "What  time  shall  we  call  for  you?" 

"I  haven't  said  I'm  going  yet!"  Miss  Allen 
reminded  them. 

"Of  course,  you're  going.  Let's  see — it's 
five-thirty  now — about  six-thirty  I  should 
think,  wouldn't  you  aunty?" 

"If  you're  bound  to  get  killed  it  might  as 
well  be  one  time  as  another,  I  suppose."  And 
without  another  word  she  strode  away  taking 
Mary  with  her. 

When  Jerry  and  David  were  in  the  shop 
once  more  Jerry  burst  forth,  "Now  you've 
gone  and  done  it.  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  have  taken  you  in.  I  tell  you  we're 
lost.  No  man  is  himself  when  there's  a  full 
moon.  I  tell  you  we'll  both  come  back  en- 
gaged. Once  I  almost  kissed  a  girl  when  we 
were  together  in  the  moonlight." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Jerry.  We  won't  be  gone 
more  than  two  hours  and  we'll  probably  never 
see  them  again.     Keep  cool,  man,  keep  cool." 

Promptly  as  six-thirty  Jerry  and  David  in 
the  double  sleigh  were  before  the  Allen  house. 
And  soon  with  a  great  jingle  of  sleigh  bells 
they  were  off,  Jerry  and  Miss  Allen  in  front, 
David  and  Mary  behind  them.  Their  way 
led  through  the  woods  where  the  trees  cast 
long   black    shadow    fingers    across    the    road. 


High,   high  up  the  moon  was  sailing  with  a 
smile — was  it  of  irony — on  its  face. 

The  four  chatted  easily  and  gaily  as  though 
they  had  known  each  other  always.  Even  Jerry 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  that 
women  were  a  bad  lot. 

David  and  Mary  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  each  other's  conversation  and  al- 
most forget  the  other  couple.  Then  David 
looked  up  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  "Look," 
he  whispered.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  but 
Jerry  had  his  arm  around  Miss  Allen  and  her 
head  was  on  his  shoulder. 

"Jerry,"  David  exclaimed.  Jerry  roused 
himself  and  looked  back. 

"Keep  cool,  my  boy,  keep  cool.  It's  all 
your  fault  and  the  moon's.  I  told  you  what 
would  happen.  It's  all  right  though,  she's  the 
girl  I  almost  kissed  once." 

"Well,"  said  David  to  Mary,  as  he  put  his 
arm  around  her,  "we  can't  let  them  get  ahead 
of  us,  can  we?" 

"No-o-o,"  she  almost  whispered. 

Barbara  Hamlin,  '28. 


GETTYSBURG 

There  is  no  heat  quite  as  stifling  as  that 
in  the  southerly  part  of  Pennsylvania,  at  least 
to  one  who  has  been  used  to  New  England 
summers.  Sun,  heat,  heat  and  dust  all  blended 
into  a  ribbon  of  fire,  as  we  drove  along  the 
road.  As  the  clouds  of  dust  rose,  stirred  up 
by  a  passing  automobile,  I  seemed  to  see  a 
tired,  dusty  army,  too  weary,  too  thirsty  to 
talk,  just  doggedly  marching,  marching  some- 
where, of  course,  but  the  heat  and  sun  blinded 
them  for  the  moment  so  that  they  were  dulled 
of  mind  and  heart.  Tired  myself  and  covered 
with  that  grimy  dirt  they  had  been  saturated 
with,  I  experienced  for  the  first  time  a  deep 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  loyal  soldiers 
who  trudged  so  doggedly,  yet  so  faithfully. 
While  I  was  meditating  thus  my  reveries  were 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  rumbling  and 
antiquated  buggy  and  the  sight  of  an  equally 
antiquated  looking  man.  A  high  spirited  horse 
supplied  the  necessary  locomotion  for  this  car- 
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riage,  and  was,  to  all  appearances  fulfilling 
his  mission  very  well.  We  had  not,  at  that 
time,  fully  lost  our  contempt  for  the  horse 
and  buggy  method  of  transportation,  and 
chose,  by  stepping  on  the  accelerator,  to  carry 
out  our  point.  The  effect  on  the  horse  was 
tragic,  the  fate  of  the  man  more  so,  for  the 
horse,  who  as  I  have  stated,  was  a  nervous 
animal,  became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  two- 
eyed  monster  who  dared  to  pass  him.  He 
reared,  upset  the  wagon  and  broke  loose  be- 
fore one  could  say  "Who's  driving  this  car, 
anyway?"  Of  course  we  felt  it  our  bounden 
duty  to  extend  our  apologies  to  the  old  man 
and  to  offer  to  take  him  home. 

Once  more  we  were  on  our  way.  The  heat 
had  become  more  and  more  intense  as  noon 
slipped  into  afternoon.  My  impatience  grew 
in  proportion  to  the  heat,  for  I  felt  the  trip 
quite  a  bore,  as  some  trips  of  this  kind  are 
apt  to  be.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  battlefield  after  all  was 
nothing  but  a  country's  public  slaughter  house. 
I  saw  a  statue — of  whom?  General  Lee!— "At 
last,"  I  exclaimed,  "we  have  reached  the  field 
of  Gettysburg!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man  who  since  we  had 
taken  him  in  was  quite  content  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  horse,  had  not  spoken  a  word,  "yer 
seeing  it  now  as  them  poor  devils  seen  it  so 
many  years  ago.  Well  do  I  remember  seeing 
them  come,  one  dusty  soul  after  the  other 
dusty  comrade,  dulled  by  the  heat,  mad  with 
thirst." 

"But,"  I  said,  feeling  despite  my  silent  ad- 
miration and  reverence,  a  little  disappointed  at 
the  view  before  me,  "I  thought  it  was  all  one 
field — one  battlefield,"  I  hastened  to  add. 

"No,  it  was  fought  on  the  march — the  hills 
used  as  divisions.  They  tried  to  make  each 
wall,  firing  down  the  men  on  the  slope  like 
so  many  dogs.  It  was  a  fight  with  heat,  sun 
and  man,  but  God,  how  they  fought  for  that 
which  they  believed  in  and  for  which  they 
died." 

Standing  on  one  of  those  very  walls,  look- 
ing down  over  the  fields,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  cold,  cold  gravestones  and  statues,  I  be- 


lieved as  Lincoln  believed  that  they  had  not 
died  in  vain,  but  by  their  noble  deaths  had 
made  liberty  and  democracy  a  living  thing,  to 
last  and  be  ours  forever. 

Betty  Lyman,  '29. 


HUMAN  FLESH 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  fell  the 
most  snow  Washington  had  seen  at  one  time, 
I  was  seated  on  a  radiator  drying  the  snow 
off  my  somewhat  haggard  costume,  which  was 
a  riding  habit,  plus  several  sweaters.  The 
moment  arrived  when  I  should  have  been  in 
an  evening  dress,  guests  were  arriving  but 
somehow  I  still  sat  there  marveling  at  the 
quantity  of  snow  which  I  saw  from  our  win- 
dow, falling  over  the  city.  I  opened  the  win- 
dow to  feel  the  quietness  of  that  snowy  night, 
"Crash — Human  Flesh!"  Those  were  the 
words  that  entered  my  listening  ears,  instead 
of  the  felty  sound  of  snow. 

With  Joe,  a  young  medical  student,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  guests  to  arrive, 
I  ran  down  the  three  flights  of  stairs,  too  ex- 
cited to  await  an  elevator.  The  weight  of  the 
snow  had  brought  the  ceiling  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker theatre  down  with  a  crash  on  its  aud- 
ience. The  doors  of  the  theatre  were  forced 
off  as  if  by  an  explosion  and  landed  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.     Flesh  suffers ! 

Joe  and  I  worked  all  night  long  dragging 
human  flesh  out  of  that  chaos  and  into  life. 
The  thing  that  touched  me  greatly  at  the  start 
was  that  the  first  group  of  people  to  arrive  for 
rescue  work  was  the  Salvation  Army,  then  the 
firemen,  then  the  boys  from  the  Walter  Reed 
hospital,  then  doctors,  relatives,  and  identi- 
fiers. This  was  like  a  battle  field  after  the 
enemy's  final  charge.  This  was  human  flesh ! 
My  job  was  to  assist  Joe  in  dressings,  liftings, 
stretcher-bearing,  and  when  my  friends  would 
appear  I  was  called  upon  to  help  them  iden- 
tify their  friends  and  relatives.  The  situation 
was  blacker  than  I  should  ever  want  to  paint 
it,  but  there  were  these  two  things  to  remem- 
ber. On  the  hands  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
victims  we  noticed  the  lack  of  fingers — thieves 
— at  a  time  like  this.     Take  the  ring  at  the 
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price  of  flesh  was  their  method.  Flesh  is 
beastly !  The  other  incident  that  I  remember 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  this  one.  A  wealthy 
man  in  Washington,  who  felt  that  his  aid  was 
needed,  'phoned  directly  to  one  of  the  largest 
taxi  companies  in  the  city  and  ordered  every 
cab  to  be  sent  to  the  theatre  to  be  used  as 
ambulances,  at  his  expense.     Flesh  is  Godly ! 

During  that  evening  I  carried  one  end  of 
a  stretcher  occupied  by  a  large  Jewish  woman, 
her  husband  was  being  carried  in  another  by 
my  side.  Their  home  was  so  near  the  theatre 
that  we  took  them  directly  to  it,  dressed  the 
ribs  of  the  husband,  and  endeavored  to  dress 
the  wounds  of  his  wife,  she  responding  by 
calling  us  names  and  trying  to  force  us  to 
leave  her  and  give  all  attention  to  her  husband. 
We  obeyed  her  command.  He  protested  and 
insisted  that  all  aid  be  given  his  suffering 
wife  and  that  he  be  left  alone.  We  at  last 
pacified  each  of  them  and  left  them  sleeping, 
peacefully.     Flesh  is  self-sacrificing ! 

Early  in  the  spring  I  was  shopping  in  one 
of  the  large  stores  in  the  same  city.  I  was 
searching  for  a  tiny  piece  of  tweed  for  mend- 
ing. The  salesman  informed  me  that  he  could 
not  sell  such  a  small  amount  of  material  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  left  me  to  get  the  said  permission 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
find  standing  before  me  the  large  Jewish  man 
whom  I  had  treated  on  that  snowy  night,  just 
a  few  months  before.  He  did  not  know  me, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  rather  stunned  on  the 
evening  I  had  made  his  aquaintance.  I  made 
myself  known,  by  telling  him  that  I  was  the 
nurse  who  put  that  horrid  plaster  on  his  ribs. 
When  I  finished  relating  what  had  passed  that 
night,  the  look  in  his  eyes  showed  me  that  his 
whole  department  was  a  small  gift  to  offer 
me  for  my  kindness.  He  would  give  me  the 
material  in  just  the  portion  that  I  wished  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  anything  else  in  his  pos- 
session that  I  might  wish.  For  months  after 
mat  I  received  gifts  from  the  dear  old  couple. 
Flesh  is  grateful ! 

Catherine  Worrall,  '28. 


THAT  MONSTER-CITY 

The    city    groaned    and   heaved   huge   sighs 

Through   stress   and   toil   of   work 
Its  grin  fixed  self  in  wonder  lies 

To   watch   and   never   shirk. 
The   smoke  and  blue   grey  haze 

Around  this  monster  beast 
Fell  about,  and  he  bent  to  gaze — 

A   human   race,   his  eyes   to   feast. 
They  ran  and  they  climbed,  they  walked  and  they 
rode. 

On   to   the   higher  goals 
They   battled   with   life,    but   onward   strode 

With   hope   in    their   very   souls. 

So  the  dragon  watched  his  men  go  on 

And  they  toiled  and  dug  for  all 
He   saw   the   dusk   and   the   early   morn 

He    heard    their   low    deep    call. 
The   city   groaned  and  heaved   a   sigh 

Went   on  with   the  hustle  of  life 
Saw  things  to  do  and  began  to  try 

To    forget    that    old,    old    strife. 

Helen  Roberts,  '30. 


A  HUGE  JOKE 

"Say,  Ellen,  what  say  we  answer  these  two 
ads  in  the  Love-lorn  Column  of  today's  paper  ? 
Here's  one :  'A  young  farmer  with  serious  in- 
tentions desires  to  correspond  with  a  young 
lady  who  is  lonesome.  Said  young  lady  must 
be  sensible  and  able  to  cook.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  25.'  Sounds  good  for  us — sensible,  able 
to  cook,  and  the  like."  The  speaker  was  Peg 
Darnell,  a  popular  young  girl  of  the  small 
town  of  Danville.  She  was  not  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  of  the  same  position. 

"But,  Peg,  what  is  the  other  one?  Tbat 
first  one  will  do  for  you.  Read  the  other 
one." 

"All  right,  here  goes.  'A  disillusioned  man 
of  the  world' — sounds  good,  doesn't  it?  'A 
disillusioned  man  of  the  world  wishes  a  simple 
country  girl  to  confide  in.  Must  be  of  sym- 
pathetic nature  and  must  have  her  share  of 
good  looks.  Might  become  serious.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  134.'  Well,  how  about  it?  I  think 
it's  the  world's  best  idea." 

"It's  all  right  with  me,  but  let's  see.  Win- 
not  send  the  one  you  are  writing  to  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  lesser  known  stage  stars?    And 
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tell  him  you  are  very  wealthy.  It's  sure  to 
work.  I'll  have  my  picture  taken  in  our  back 
yard  with  a  sunbonnet  and  a  silly  expression. 
No  kidding,  this  is  one  big  joke." 

And  so  they  plotted  to  fool  the  two  young 
men.  The  pictures  were  sent  in  to  the  paper 
and  they  received  answers.  Peg's  poor  farmer 
looked  like  a  veritable  idiot.  His  pictures  had 
been  taken  in  the  town  photographer's  shop. 
His  neck  was  braced  by  one  of  those  wire 
clamps  that  exist  for  the  young  people  of 
today,  only  in  the  old,  red  plush  album.  On 
his  head  a  straw  hat  was  placed  at  a  rakish 
angle,  so  rakish,  in  fact,  that  only  his  large 
and  protruding  right  ear  kept  it  from  sliding 
down  onto  his  shoulder.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
large  checked  material,  made  in  the  fashion 
of  a  decade  back,  and  on  his  face  was  a  per- 
fect blank.  This  very  artistic  and  pleasing 
piece  of  photography  was  autographed  in  a 
round  and  shaky  hand,  "With  love  from  Eben- 
ezer." 

But  if  Peg's  farmer  was  funny  looking, 
Ellen's  man  of  the  world  was  a  menace.  His 
dark  hair  was  tossed  about  on  his  sophisti- 
cated head.  His  upper  lip  bore  a  drooping 
mustache  such  as  the  movies  show  their  most 
dastardly  villains  wearing.  He  was  perfectly 
groomed  in  a  Tuxedo  with  a  camellia  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  his  handkerchief  was  just  in 
the  right  position  to  give  him  the  proper  air 
of  nonchalance.  In  his  dark  eyes  there  was 
a  "devil-may-care"  expression  and  he  had 
autographed  his  picture  in  a  dashing  hand, 
"Yours  only,  Love,  Vincent."  The  letters  ac- 
companying the  two  pictures  were  in  cogni- 
zance with  the  appearance  of  the  two.  Eben- 
ezer's  ran  thus : 
Dere  Miss  Darnell, 

Thank  you  for  bein  willing  to  right  to  a 
poor  farmor. 

I  am  verry  lonesom  and  want  to  mary  a 
nice  girl. 

I  have  good  prospexs  and  I  think  it  wood 
help  to  shake  off  this  feeling  of  lack  if  I  was 
to  mary  a  nice  girl. 

My  farm  is  small  but  I  have  some  woods 
that  can  be  developed  into  good  farm  lands. 


Maybe  you  will  be  good  enuff  to  right  to 
your  frend  agenn. 

If  so,  you  may  be  shure  that  I  will  anser 
promptly. 

Sinserly, 
Ebenezer  Jabez  White,  Esq. 

Peg  decided  that  she  would  write  to  dear 
Ebenezer  again  and  so  a  regular  correspond- 
ence sprang  up.  As  for  Ellen,  however,  she 
did  not  quite  approve  of  the  dark  and  danger- 
ous Vincent,  and  did  not  write  again. 

One  day  Ellen  was  scared  almost  to  death 
by  an  apparition  of  Peg  rushing  madly  over 
their  cherished  front  lawn  to  grab  her  by  the 
neck,  laughing  hysterically  all  the  time. 

"What  on  earth?" 

"Oh,  Ellen,  I'm  ruined !  He  wants  to  come 
and  see  me!  What'll  I  do?  If  I  refuse  he'll 
never  write  again,  and  if  I  let  him  come  he'll 
see  that  I  was  a  fake  with  all  my  tales  of 
wealth  and  beauty.  Advise  me  quick  before 
I  go  crazy !" 

"I  don't  know,  Peg,  what  can  you  do  ?  Let 
me  think  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know.  Why  not  go 
and  see  Major  Brownlee  at  the  Mansion?  He 
has  always  had  a  sort  of  kindly  feeling  for 
you.  May 'be  he'll  let  you  entertain  Ebenezer 
at  his  home  for  dinner.  I  don't  see  any  harm 
in  asking  him.  The  worst  he  can  do  is  re- 
fuse." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  hardly  know  Major  Brownlee 
...  oh,  well,  I'll  do  it.  And  I'll  have  a  huge 
array  of  forks  and  whatnot  to  bewilder  him." 

"Oh,  Peg,  be  sure  and  have  sweet  pickles. 
I  bet  he'll  eat  'em  with  a  fork!" 

That  very  afternoon  Peg  went  up  the  long 
hill  to  the  Mansion  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
butler  answered  and,  as  she  asked  to  see  the 
Major,  she  heard  his  own  voice  coming  from 
one  of  the  rooms   adjoining  the  hall. 

"Show  little  Margaret  in,  Judson,  show  her 
in." 

As  she  explained  the  idea  to  him,  his  chuck- 
les grew  to  snickers  and  finally  with  a  burst 
of  laughter,  he  said,  "Well,  Maggie,  you  cer- 
tainly are  a  clip.  Certainly  I'll  let  you  enter- 
tain  and  go  as   far  as  you   like.     But   don't 
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be  hard  on  the  poor  fellow.  What?  You 
are  going  to  furnish  the  food?  No  sir!  I'll 
entertain  both  of  you,  and  you  had  better  call 
me  'Uncle  Jim'." 

"You're  a  peach,  Maj — I  mean  Uncle  Jim." 
And  the  girl  ran  from  the  room. 

After  a  week  of  planning,  Peg  went  up  to 
the  Major's  in  the  middle  of  a  sunny  May 
afternoon,  carrying  her  best  formal  with  her. 
As  she  approached  the  house  she  could  smell 
all  manner  of  good  things  cooking.  She  rang 
the  bell  and  the  Major,  himself,  came  to  the 
door. 

"Well,  my  dear,  are  you  all  prettied  up  for 
your  young  man?    Come  in  and  see  the  table." 

She  gasped  with  delight.  The  table  was 
a  glare  of  crystal,  beautiful  china,  and  much, 
much  silverware.  It  had  been  lengthened  un- 
til it  could  have  seated  at  least  sixteen  people 
with  plenty  of  room.  In  the  center  there 
was  a  gorgeous  bowl  of  roses. 

"Major,  you've  done  too  much.  I'll  prob- 
ably be  the  one  to  get  mixed.     What'll  I  do?" 

"Just  watch  me,  my  dear,  and  for  heaven's 
sakes,  don't  call  me  anything  but  Uncle  Jim. 
He'll  be  sure  to  catch  on  if  you  do." 

The  afternoon  was  soon  over,  and  Peg  was 
dressing  for  dinner.  Her  gown  was  very  de- 
collete coming  to  a  deep-V  in  back.  Her  mop 
of  red  hair  was  piled  high  on  her  head.  She 
looked  fairly  pretty,  but  as  she  wasn't,  nothing 
could  ever  make  her  look  as  beautiful  as  the 
picture  she  had  sent  Ebenezer.  She  was 
wondering  what  kind  of  an  explanation  she 
could  make  to  him  when  she  heard  the  Major 
call,  "Margaret,  you  had  better  hurry  and  be 
downstairs  so  you  can  receive  him.  Of  course 
Judson  will  answer  the  door  and  it  will  be 
up  to  you  to  introduce  him  to  your  uncle. 
Oh,  there's  the  bell  now.  Hurry  up !  Come 
down  the  other  way." 

Peg,  flustered,  and  feeling  only  half-dressed, 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  look  out  of  the  window  on  the  landing. 
What  did  she  see  that  made  her  gasp  so?  Only 
a  Packard  roadster,  and  a  young  man  stand- 
ing on  the  steps.     And  such  a  young  man! 


"Oh,  Uncle,  he  .  .  he's  .  .  he  .  .  ooooh, 
look!" 

And  the  Major,  quite  satisfied  that  Mar- 
garet was  seeing  some  hideous  horse  and 
buggy,  and  a  worse  hick,  went  and  looked. 
He  gasped,  swallowed,  gasped  again,  and  said  : 

"My  dear,  the  joke's  on  you !" 

As  Judson  opened  the  door  they  heard 
a  well-modulated  voice  say,  "Is  this  the 
Brownlee  home?  I  believe  I'm  expected." 
Then  Judson  announced,  "Mr.  Ebenezer 
Jabez  White."  Into  the  room  stepped  a  per- 
fectly groomed,  handsome  young  man.  Peg 
stood  up  and  stammered,  "I — I  am  Miss  Dar- 
nell, and  .  .  and  .  .  and  this  is  Maj — my 
uncle,   Major  Brownlee.     How  are  you?" 

It  happened  that  they  had  both  been  playing 
exactly  the  same  game.  His  name  was  not 
Ebenezer,  it  was  Bob  Ramsaye ;  he  lived  in 
Indianapolis ;  was  quite  wealthy ;  and  extreme- 
ly bored  with  life  and  the  usual  round  of  silly 
and  flirtatious  debutantes.  He  had  sent  bis 
love-lorn  message  as  a  chance  of  having  a 
little  fun.  And  he  seemed  to  have  gotten  his 
full  measure  of  fun  out  of  it. 

All  through  the  meal  the  young  man  asked 
Peg  a  continuous  string  of  questions  and  she 
answered  them.  Finally  he  said,  "Peg,  this 
is  not  your  real  home,  is  it?"  As  she  shook 
her  head,  he  continued,  "Major  Brownlee  has 
no  nieces  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out." 

"No,  Bob,  my  home  is  far  from  being  as 
pretentious  as  this.  It  is  only  a  small  house 
with  a  few  fine  old  trees  around  it,  that's  all. 
I'll  show  it  to  you  if  you  would  care  to  see 
it." 

"I'd  love  to  see  the  home  of  such  a  eood 
sport.  Will  you  let  me  take  you  down  in  the 
car?" 

"Uncle  Jim — oh,  well,  he  knows  that  you 
are  not  my  uncle  now,  Major,  may  we  go  down 
to  my  house  for  a  few  minutes?  We'll  be 
right  back." 

"Yes,  Uncle  Jim,  may  we?" 

"Uncle  Jim!"  burst  out  Peg.  "Why,  what 
on  earth  do  you  mean?" 
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"Only  that  Major  Brownlee  is  my  uncle, 
not  yours,  Peg."  Then  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per, "But  he  can  be  yours  too,  if  you  only 
say  the  word." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Bob,  I  don't  know  you  at 
all." 

"Would  you  like  to,  Peg?" 

"We'll  talk  that  over  at  some  other  time." 
And  going  out  of  the  room,  she  called  back, 
"Are  you  never  coming?    Hurry  up!" 

Somehow  it  seemed  as  if  Bob  came  oftener 
to  see  his  uncle  than  he  ever  had  before  this 
evening.  One  evening  he  called  for  Peg  and 
asked  her  to  go  for  a  ride  with  him.  He 
drove  out  into  the  country,  and  stopped  the 
car  beside  a  field  where  the  fireflies  were 
twinkling  their  way  through  the  long  blades 
of  grass.  The  two  young  people  sat  silent  for 
a  few  moments,  then  Peg  broke  the  spell  by 
asking  Bob  how  his  uncle  was. 

Without  answering  her  question,  Bob  said, 
"Peg,  I've  been  sent  out  to  Colorado  on  bus- 
iness.    I  leave  day  after  tomorrow." 

"Bob,  you  don't  mean  it.  Tell  me  you  were 
kidding  me." 

"Why,  will  you  miss  me  that  much,  Peg? 
That  is  more  than  I  dared  hope  for." 

"Of  course  I'll  miss  you,  Bob,  more  than 
you'll  miss  me.  Your  mind  will  be  taken  up 
with  business  and  you  won't  have  time  to  miss 
me  very  much." 

Somehow  she  was  conscious  of  him  asking 
her  to  marry  him  that  night;  then  she,  in  a 
voice  not  like  her  own  at  all,  agreeing  to  marry 
him  that  night;  very  dimly  conscious  of  a 
drive  to  a  minister's,  the  taking  of  the  vows; 
the  rush  for  their  train  with  Ellen  and  Uncle 
Jim  wishing  them  joy.  When  she  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  daze,  she  was  Bob's  wife. 

"Bob,  dear,  you  have  never  even  told  me 
that  you  love  me.  Do  you?  I  don't  think 
you  do." 

But  he  had  the  proof  and  gave  it  to  her 
in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  longer 
doubt  his  sincerity. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE 

Priscilla  certainly  made  an  attractive  picture 
as  she  reined  in  her  prancing  black  horse  and 
gazed  at  the  old  house  set  far  back  among 
the  evergreens.  Her  eyes  were  a  vivid  tur- 
quoise, shadowed  by  a  dark  curtain  of  lashes, 
and  her  hair,  that  gorgeous  shade  of  Titian 
that  painters  adore,  was  coiled  in  the  nape  of 
her  lovely  white  neck.  She  had  a  delicately 
chiseled  litle  nose  and  her  mouth  was  a  vivid 
scarlet  poppy  with  a  wistful  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners as  if  her  thoughts  were  sad. 

If  houses  have  personalities,  the  old  house 
which  Priscilla  thoughtfully  regarded  was  a 
courtly  gentleman  who  had  grown  seedy 
through  neglect.  Ah !  how  dismal  and  haunted 
it  looked  with  its  white  columns  nearly  ob- 
scured by  the  ivy  which  twined  its  jealous 
fingers  around  every  post.  The  evergreens 
covered  with  misty  grey  moss  bowed  low  over 
its  old  roof  and  enveloped  it  perpetually  in  a 
gloomy  shadow. 

Lately  tales  of  ghosts  and  weird  lights,  of 
headless  spooks  and  misty  white  spirits,  had 
been  told  by  the  terrified  darkies  who  lived 
a  short  distance  away  from  the  old  place,  and 
at  last  Priscilla  with  Emmy  Lou,  her  little  col- 
ored maid,  had  determined  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  old  place  for  she  knew  it  well.   | 

Three  short  years  before,  Colonel  Travis' 
stately  mansion  had  rung  with  laughter  and 
merriment,  Pris  had  been  an  honored  guest 
there,  engaged  to  lovable  Jack  Travis.  Then 
suddenly  tragedy  had  lain  its  heavy  hand  up- 
on the  household.  Jack  had  been  reported 
killed  in  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  Civil 
War.  A  few  months  afterward  the  Colonel 
died  and,  less  than  a  year  after,  his  sweet  wife, 
crushed  under  the  double  weight  of  sorrow, 
died  also.  Since  then  the  house  had  been 
deserted  except  "for  ghosts  and  ghouls,"  as 
the  darkies  said. 

Emmy  Lou  was  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trast to  Priscilla  for  her  skin  was  dusky  black, 
but  her  heart  was  pure  gold.  She  came  into- 
view   hurrying   her   ancient    mule   along   with 
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cries  of  "Go,  long  there,  yo'  lazy  ol'  lubber, 
yo. 

"Come  on,  Emmy,  we  must  hurry." 

"All  right,  Miss  Pris." 

They  led  their  mounts  to  the  old  stable 
which  once  had  held  the  colonel's  spirited 
beasts,  then  very  cautiously  they  forced  open 
one  of  the  large  many-paned  windows  and 
dropped  noiselessly  into  the  dim  old  living 
room. 

"Lord  sakes,  Miss  Priscilla,  this  place  sho 
does  look  haunted,"  said  Emmy  with  a  sub- 
dued chattering  of  her  teeth. 

Pris  sat  down  on  the  familiar  divan  and 
her  thoughts  turned  to  Jack.  His  memory 
would  live  with  her  always.  She  shut  her 
eyes  and  she  saw  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  stood 
before  her,  his  tall  erect  figure,  raven  black- 
hair  and  clear  gray  eyes.  She  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  for,  when  she  opened  her  eyes 
it  was  pitch  dark  and  she  heard  Emmy's  ter- 
rified voice  saying,  "Miss  Pris,  I  hear  dem 
old  spooks."  Pris  listened  and  sure  enough 
there  was  a  little  persistent  tapping  on  the  win- 
dow pane.  She  glanced  out  and  was  horrified 
to  see  long  gaunt  bony  fingers  at  the  pane. 
Ah !  What  was  that  crouching  in  a  corner, 
a  queer  indistinct  something  with  fiery  coals 
of  eyes?  Emmy  had  spied  it  too  and  immed- 
iately began  mumbling  all  the  queer  chants 
and  ghost  charms  which  she  knew. 

"Oh,  what  under  the  lub  of  hebben  is  dat?" 

"Hush,  Emmy  Lou,  don't  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  away  with  you." 

There  it  came  again — an  eerie  wail  echoing 
dismally  through  the  old  walls.  Then  stealthy 
footsteps  falteringly  descending  the  stairs.  Now 
they  were  padding  across  the  hall.  Horror 
of  horrors!  The  door  knob  began  to  rattle, 
Emmy  clutched  Pris  convulsively  and  they 
both  crouched  on  the  old  divan  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe.  Why,  Pris  asked  herself,  had  she 
ever  come  to  this  haunted  house?  Was  this 
the  end  of  life?  The  door  opened.  Someone 
came  slowly  in,  stumbled  and  fell,  remaining 
motionless  on  the  floor.  Then  silence,  ominous 
and  unbroken. 

"Is  it  dead?"  asked  Emmy. 


"We  shall  soon  find  out.  Come  with  me, 
Emmy." 

They  made  their  way  to  the  kitchen  and 
Pris  rummaged  in  the  cupboard  for  a  lamp 
and  matches.  Returning  to  the  dim  living 
room  with  the  lamp  lighting  up  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  her  bronze  hair,  Pris  set  the  lamp  on 
the  table  and  glanced  down  at  the  silent  figure 
on  the  floor.  Did  her  eyes  deceive  her?  Was 
it  a  ghost  indeed?  Had  she  died  and  entered 
the  realm  of  spirits?  The  man  on  the  floor 
was  her  own  dear  Jack  in  a  faded  and  worn 
Confederate  gray  uniform.  An  empty  sleeve 
gave  mute  evidence  that  Jack  Travis  had  done 
his  bit  in  the  war. 

"Jack,  dearest,"  she  cried,  on  her  knees  be- 
side him. 

"The  man  opened  his  eyes  and  murmured, 
"Priscilla,  my  Priscilla,  I  thought  that  I  never 
should  see  you  again." 

In  a  few  minutes  Jack  explained  his  re- 
ported death.  "You  see,  dear,  I've  been  in  a 
northern  prison  camp  for  two  years.  I  just 
managed  to  get  back  here  and  I  guess  I've 
been  delirious  ever  since.  The  sight  of  you. 
Pris,  with  the  light  shining  on  your  glorious 
hair  brought  me  to  my  senses." 

"Oh,  Jack,"  sighed  Priscilla. 

You  can  guess  what  happened  next  and  the 
old  house  rejoiced  among  its  paneled  walls 
and  winding  staircases  at  the  happy  reunion. 

Frances  Mann,  '29. 


SHOOTING   THE   CHUTES 


"Who  wants  to  sit  on  the  end?" 
"Somebody  grab  my  feet." 
"Hey!    Don't  start  yet,  I'm  not  on!" 
These  and  similar  expressions  cut  the  frosty 
night,    as   Lasell's  toboggan   carried   the   first 
sled  loads  of  the  year  down  its  narrow,  icy 
chute.    At  the  top  of  the  slide  were  gathered 
an  impatient,  noisy  group,  all  waiting  their  turn 
to  go   shrieking  down  the  hill  and  out  onto 
the  glistening,  lamplit  snow.    When  a  chance 
did   come,    and    four    or    five    sweatered    and 
knickered    Lasellites    arranged    themselves    on 
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a  toboggan,  a  few  obliging  onlookers  gave 
them  a  push,  and  they  went  tearing  down  the 
slide,  sending  a  chorus  of  "Oh's"  and 
"Whoopees"  into  the  air  as  they  struck  the 
bumps  at  the  base  of  the  runway.  The  re- 
turn trip  did  not  cause  such  an  outburst  of 
hilarity,  for  it  tires  one  out  to  drag  a  sled 
up  a  slippery  incline,  but  the  exciting  descent 
made  this  task  worth  while. 

Many  of  the  tobogganers  received  more 
than  one  spill  during  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning; but  such  "upsets"  only  added  to  the 
thrills  of  the  sport.  Every  known  method  of 
seating  arrangement  was  tried  by  the  sledders, 
some  preferring  to  shoot  the  chutes  back- 
wards, while  others  stretched  themselves  out 
full  length  and  braced  themselves  for  the 
quick  journey  to  the  lowlands  below. 

As  the  time  drew  near  to  end  this  first 
memorable  winter's  outing  and  group  after 
group  started  home,  the  joyous  shouts  of  the 
last  sled  loads  echoing  through  the  hills 
brought  it  to  a  fitting  close. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 


glued  to  the  downward  path,  arms  askew,  legs 
bent,  and  with  an  all  too  uncertain  equilibrium, 
the  bottom  of  the  grade  is  finally  gained. 

"Huh !"  you  grunt,  satisfactorily,  "skiing 
isn't  so  hard,  after  all,"  and  the  rest  of  your 
recreation  period  is  spent  in  crouching  breath- 
lessly forward  and  sliding  zig-zaggedly  down 
the  skii-tracked  knoll. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 


"MON-SKII  BUSINESS" 


When  someone  thrusts  a  pair  of  skiis  at 
you  and  tells  you  to  put  them  on  and  slide 
down  the  hill  on  which  you  are  standing,  that 
is  when  "a  feller  needs  a  friend."  Especially 
is  this  true  when  the  only  time  you  had  ever 
seen  anyone  ski  was  in  the  movies. 

However,  after  stalling  around  to  work  up 
a  generous  supply  of  courage  and  also  ex- 
amine the  hillside  for  the  softest  snow  bank 
in  which  to  land,  all  is  ready,  and  the  long 
wooden  snowshoes  are  strapped  to  your  pedal 
extremities. 

One  foot  slid  boldly  in  advance,  you  then 
wait  for  the  other  to  come  sliding  up  to  it  and 
thus  the  trip  begins. 

The  sensation  as  you  gather  speed  is  worse 
than  anyone  ever  dreamed  it  could  be.    Eyes 


PHYSICS  AND  A  STAR 

Our   Physics   teacher   told  us 

And   I    surely   doubt   him   not — 

That  one  and  only  just  one  thing 

May   occupy  one  spot. 

I  hate  to  be  a  skeptic 

For  a  menace  they  most  all  are — 

But  wait  until  I   tell  to   you 

My   experience   with   a   star. 

As  I  looked  from  out  my  window 

I  saw  a  star  fall  down — 

Pause  for  a  moment,  hesitant, 

Then    slip    behind   the    town. 

Then  I  looked  up  in  the  heavens 

To  find  the  empty  space 

But  lo,  there  was  another  star 

In    just   the   very   place. 

I  hate  to  be  a  skeptic 

But  what  thoughts  can  I  weave — 

You  must  admit  it's  puzzling — 

But   what   can   I   believe? 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '30 


INJUSTICE 

A    biting    wind    and    surging    tide, 
A   breath   of  salt  across   the   sea, 

A    lonely    gull    encircling    wide — 

All   these  have  been  where  I  would  be. 

The  wind  has  blown  across  that  shore, 

The    tide    has    surged   across    the   beach, 
The  gull   perhaps  had  hidden  his  lore 

High  on  the  rocks  and  out  of  reach. 
Oh,   why   can   these   inanimate   things 

Be    on    the   wings   of   fancy   caught — 
While  I  must  just  stand  here  and  gaze 

And   long   to   be   where    I    am    not? 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '30. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HUMANICS 

This  generation  has  at  once  before  it  the 
need  of  service  in  its  broadest  application  and 
the  opportunity  to  render  this  service,  such 
as  the  world  has  not  before  known.  Former 
generations 'have  served  their  respective  causes 
with  full  devotion  and  loyalty,  building  firm 
foundations  upon  which  we  of  today  may  con- 
struct splendid  dwelling-places  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  humanity. 

Nations  are  but  groups  of  individuals,  and 
the  same  principles  which  apply  to  individuals 
apply  on  a  larger  scale  to  groups  of  peoples. 
The  inherent  right  of  a  citizen  of  any  nation, 
as  in  ours,  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  is  the  right  also  of  any  and 
every  nation.  The  protection  which  is  due 
an  individual's  life  and  property  is  also  due 
the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  As  individ- 
uals cannot  be  attacked  or  their  property  seized 
without  penalty  to  the  aggressor,  so  nations 
have  the  same  rights.  And  how  to  keep  in- 
violate these  rights  to  each  and  every  nation 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  the  challenge 
that  is  given  to  us  today. 

Here  is  one  problem  that  demands  our  im- 
mediate attention.  In  the  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident, a  little  over  a  year  ago,  "When  it  is 
considered  that  no  navy  in  the  world  with  one 
exception,  approaches  ours  and  none  surpasses 
it,  ....  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  country 
is  neglecting  its  national  defense." 

We  have,  through  our  government,  done 
our  duty  to  our  nation,  to  our  group  of  in- 
dividuals. Then  why  our  Big  Navy  Bill, 
which  is  being  so  widely  discussed?  From 
the  above  statement  of  the  President,  can  we 


assume  that  our  new  navy  will  be  for  offen- 
sive purposes?  With  whom  do  we  plan  to 
wage  war?  We  have  no  enemies  .  .  we  stand 
in  no  danger  of  attack  .  .  our  own  statesmen 
tell  us  so.  One  expert  says  that  no  navy  to- 
day can  be  assembled  and  brought  to  our 
shores,  which  would  be  stronger  than  our 
present  navy.  If  our  navy,  kept  up  to  par 
from  year  to  year,  is  sufficient  for  our  defense, 
we  do  not  need  71  new  ships.  Again,  then, 
why  this  huge  new  naval  building  program? 

Suppose  we  build  this  largest  navy  in  the 
world.  Great  Britain,  fearing  for  her  com- 
merce, upon  which  depends  her  very  life,  will 
be  forced  either  to  overtax  her  people,  and 
build  also,  or  ally  herself  with  Japan  or  other 
nations  in  an  old  "balance  of  power"  treaty. 
( )ther  nations  of  Europe  will  be  filled  with 
suspicion  and  fear ;  these  fears,  fostered  by 
doubt,  will  feed  upon  themselves  until  they 
become  hate ;  this  hate  will  lead  to  competi- 
tion, not  to  co-operation.  Europe  will  not  pay 
heed  to  our  gestures  for  world  peace,  arbitra- 
tion, and  co-operation.  We  will  have  great 
alliances  of  European  powers  ranged  against 
the  new  American  navy.  Of  what  avail  will 
our  71  new  ships  be,  when  compared  with  the 
combined  navies  of  Europe?  Is  it  not  an  im- 
possible problem  on  the  face  of  it? 

We  may  have  money  and  unemployed  mew. 
We  may  have  idle  industrial  plants  and  plenty 
of  material  resources.  But  we  have  greater 
needs  for  this  money  and  material,  than  that 
it  should  be  used  for  building  weapons  of 
destruction.  We  ought  to  have  taken  a  greater 
step  forward  than  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
our   national    income   backing   projects   which 
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will   eventually   be   used   for   destroying   civi-  And  what  was  gained  after  30,000,000  lives 

lization.     We  have  a  greater  duty  than  this.  and  $40,000,000,000  were  spent  in  deciding  a 

Suppose  Europe  has  the  energy  and  re-  question  of  "honor"?  Who  won  the  war, 
source  left  to  raise  further  taxes  from  her  France  and  England  and  their  allies,  with 
already  burdened  peoples.  England  will  build  their  numbers  of  dead  and  their  destroyed 
to  keep  step  with  us ;  Japan  will  build  to  keep  buildings,  or  Germany  with  her  territory  in- 
step with  us  both,  and  France,  and  other  tact?  Wars  have  never  settled  fairly  any 
nations  will  do  likewise.  Will  we  then  have  question  in  dispute.  They  can  settle  only 
so  much  larger  a  navy  than  England,  or  will  questions  of  might,  not  right.  They  are 
our  relative  strengths  be  practically  the  same?  costly.  They  mean  death,  not  glory.  They 
What  then  is  the  gain  in  building?  mean  poverty,  not  prosperity.     They  destroy, 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  our  and  leave  in  their  wake  only  wreckage  upon 
men  need  employment.  But  our  roads  need  which  we  cannot  build  any  firm  foundation 
repairing,  rebuilding.  We  have  need  of  better  for  a  greater  civilization  than  the  one  before, 
transportation,  bridges.  We  need  larger  quar-  Must  we  go  through  another  world  war  be- 
ters  for  educational  work.  We  need  instruct-  fore  we  learn  the  lesson  Europe  has  learned? 
ors  who  are  well  trained  and  must  be  well  Must  we  blindly  stumble  along,  heedless  of 
paid.  We  could  invest  a  large  part  of  these  where  we  are  being  led?  Once  we  have  de- 
millions  in  flood  relief,  control  and  insurance,  cided  that  armament  and  war  are  the  only 
We  need  farm  relief  and  badly  need  it.  Nuni-  measure  of  devotion  and  honor,  we  cannot 
bers  of  other  causes  call  our  attention.  turn  back.     There  will  be  then,  as  Dr.  Frank 

The  new   Harvard   Business   School  build-  Crane   so   well   puts   it,   "Nothing  to   do  but 

ings  in  Cambridge  cost  $5,000,000.     One  new  fight." 

cruiser  will  cost  $40,000,000.     We  could  en-  It   would   therefore   seem,   in  the   light   of 

dow  each  state  in  the  union  with  three  schools  past  failures  of  armament  to  bring  safety,  se- 

such  as  the  new  Harvard  school,  for  less  than  curity,  and  peace  that  future  armament  would 

the  cost  of  the  first  five  years  of  this  build-  of  necessity  suffer  the  same  fate.     It  devolves 

ing  program.     Is  this  not  a  far  truer   sense  into  this :  that  armament,   for  other  than  the 

of  patriotic  service  than  the  legalized  murder  purpose  of  law  enforcement,  is  without  reason 

of  millions?  or  foundation. 

History  proves  again  and  again  that  arm-  If  we  plead  for  peace  and  preach  co-opera- 

ament  is   the   surest  way  to   war.      Germany  tion  and  arbitration  to  nations,  yet  make  our 

was  the  strongest  militarist  nation  in  1914,  yet  mouthings  nothing  but  gestures  when  our  own 

in     1918    she    was    beaten    and    dishonored,  participation    is    involved,    if    we    hand    out 

England,  in  1914,  had  the  greatest  navy  the  friendliness  in  a  clasp  of  our  right  hand,  and 

world   had    ever    known.      She    had    justified  practice  hate  with  our  left,  can  we  expect  to 

each  addition  to  it  by  maintaining  that  she  was  be  heeded,  or  expect  to  lead  toward  these  goals 

building   for  security,   safety,  peace.     Yet  in  for  which  we  so  loudly  clamor?     If  we  hide 

the  crisis  it   failed  to  bring  her   any  one  of  behind  meaningless  words  and  refuse  to  ex- 

these.    On  the  other  hand,  her  very  armament,  plain  our  conduct,  can  we  expect  anything  but 

that   of   Germany,   that   of   all   Europe,    con-  the  suspicion  and  hate  which  follow? 

tributed  to  the  world  war   fully  as  much  if  When  this  editorial  reaches  you,  the  issue 

not  more  than  any  other  single  factor.    Each  may    have    been    decided.      We    shall    have 

nation    was    prepared    for    war,    fearing    the  strengthened  our  stand  for  constructive  world 

strength  of  the  others,   needing  only  an  ex-  co-operation,  or  held  to  our  time-worthy  policy 

cuse    and   finally  each  flung  all  its   strength,  of  isolation.     If  the  public  has  brought  enough 

resources  and  youth  into  the  most  inglorious  pressure  to  bear  upon  its  representatives,  to 

conflict  the   world   has   witnessed.  make  them   realize   that   we   want  and   meati 
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to  have  peaceful  settlement  of  our  inter- 
national difficulties,  we  shall  have  this.  If 
this  expression  of  our  desire  has  failed  to 
make  itself  heard,  we  shall  then  proceed  to 
work  harder  than  man  has  yet  worked,  racing 
against  time,  to  undo  the  wrong  we  shall  have 
done. 

The  time  for  thought  is  now,  when  there 
is  no  horror  of  war  to  draw  us  into  its  meshes, 
before  the  frenzy  of  war  makes  us  madmen, 
incapable  of  sanely  discussing  international 
questions.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  appli- 
cation of  humanics  to  our  international  re- 
lations as  we  have  learned  through  experience 
to  apply  them  to  our  individuals  relations, 
that  the  rights  of  one  may  not  transgress  the 
rights  of  his  neighbor. 

Gertrude  C.  Schumaker,  '22. 


HOW  ARE  WE  "LED   OUT"? 

Education  has  been  defined  by  a  scientist 
as :  "The  forming  of  inhibitions  and  the  con- 
trolling of  reflexes."  It  sounds  very  cold  and 
scientific,  but  when  analyzed  it  does  not  seem 
so  very  far  out  of  the  way.  We  all  admit 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  perfect  our- 
selves so  that  we  may  live  together  a  little  more 
intelligently,  tolerantly,  and  happily.  But  edu- 
cation does  not  mean  merely  the  few  years 
we  spend  in  school.  Education  begins  at  our 
birth  and  does  not  cease  until  we  are  dead. 

It  is  current  thought  that  the  tendencies  of 
a  man's  nature  will  guide  him  throughout  life 
in  whatever  he  does  and  if  he  seems  from 
the  start  to  be  worthless- he  will  never  be  able 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  his  personality.  How- 
ever, it  seems  as  if  it  were  right  at  that  point 
that  education  begins  to  play  its  part  in  a 
man's  life.  Will  not  education  help  him  to  be- 
come master  over  his  character?  I  think  so. 
Provided  that  it  receives  the  proper  stimulus 
from  the  man  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  true  that  whatever  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  comes  a  great  deal  easier  to 
us  than  that  we  are  striving  to  be.  And  here 
man's  "will"  enters  in.  Will  is  sometimes  born 
but  self-control  can  alwavs  be  cultivated. 


Parents,  indulgent,  self-righteous  and  auto- 
cratic, usually  manage  to  keep  us  from  exer- 
cising this  valuable  characteristic.  Upon  en- 
tering college  or  boarding  school  after  the 
parental  supervision  of  primary  education  the 
individual  either  obeys  blindly,  or,  because  of 
this  new-found  freedom,  goes  helter-skelter, 
merrily  on  his  way  toward  ruination.  Person- 
ally, even  if  the  latter  course  is  far  more 
dangerous,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  enlightening, 
for  although  the  man  who  obeys  blindly  never 
gets  into  trouble,  he  is  not  a  man  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word — merely  a  machine  which 
has  been  so  constructed  that  it  runs  only  upon 
manipulation — no  reason,  no  purpose,  yes,  be- 
cause it  is  easiest.  The  man  who  is  irrespon- 
sible, careless,  selfish  (because  of  a  restrained 
rearing),  though  plunging  headlong  into  ruin, 
at  least  asserts  himself  and  may,  after  his  pain- 
ful experience,  come  to  himself.  The  other 
type — the  blind,  obedient,  servant — is  a  man 
without  consciousness. 

It  is  just  this  "blind  obedience"  that  causes 
so  much  havoc;  this  unreasoning,  unthinking 
obedience  to  a  superior  "will"  without  con- 
sideration of  what  the  results  will  bring.  It 
never  aided  anyone,  it  deadens  the  mind  and 
quenches  the  feeble  flicker  of  a  soul.  It  is  like 
a  man  who  never  does  wrong  because  he  has 
never  been  tempted.  What  glory  in  that?  To 
withstand  temptation  is  true  goodness  and  it 
is  only  this  cultivation  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, reasoning  and  will  power  that  can  ever 
overcome  anything. 

And  that  is  why  we  are  having  so  much 
trouble  today.  When  our  young  people  go 
out  into  the  world  with  no  background  of 
experience  to  rely  upon,  they  are  lost,  they 
flounder  and  commit  grave  errors  until  finally 
they  find  themselves  after  sad  experience  and 
malicious  criticism.  And  whose  fault  is  it? 
Surely  not  theirs?  And  why  blame  their 
schooling  too  greatly?  It  is  true  that  educa- 
tion must  share  part  of  the  blame,  but  the 
cause  goes  much  further  back — back  to  child- 
hood training  and  parental  influence. 

From  birth  children  should  be  given  "free- 
dom,"   but    freedom    with    responsibility.     It 
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should  be  illustrated  to  the  child  that  first  of 
all  he  is  an  individual  and  has  the  right  to 
direct  his  life  in  any  path  that  he  may  choose; 
that  although  his  parents  bore  him,  he  can  ex- 
pect no  more  than  advice,  co-operation  and 
love  from  them.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  in  every  detail  concerning  his  life.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  the 
child  to  have  gathered  enough  wisdom  together 
to  know  what  he  is  choosing  unless  his  pa- 
rents take  the  pains  to  explain,  first  of  all, 
the  conditions  of  the  issue  at  hand  and  then 
the  reason  why  the  parent  wishes  the  child  to 
take  a  certain  course.  And  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  result  will  be,  upon  kindly  and  suf- 
ficient explanation,  that  the  child  will  follow 
the  adult's  choice.  After  having  such  exercise 
of  "will"  and  reasoning  this  human  will  find 
it  comparatively  simple  to  guide  his  later  life 
and  profit  from  his  education. 

But  today,  with  our  speed  mechanics  and 
standardization,  we  have  no  time  to  spend 
bringing   up   our   children.     Other   duties   are 


calling  us  away  from  this  potent  need.  A 
mother  no  longer  can  afford  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  life  with  her  children.  There  is  always 
something  more  important  on  hand,  and  it  is 
so  easy  just  to  say  "No"  because  /  tell  you  so ! 
Is  there  anything  more  important  than  life  or 
the  rearing  of  life? 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  show  us  how 
to  live  together,  tolerantly,  kindly  and  sociably, 
and  its  aspirations  can  never  be  realized  until 
its  principles  are  practiced  in  the  home.  Not 
that  this  cause  is  intentionally  neglected,  it  is 
due  to  merely  lack  of  consideration  and  fore- 
sight. None  of  us  have  the  right  to  be  auto- 
cratic. Not  even  a  parent  to  a  child.  We  are 
units — minute,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  in- 
dividuals who  have  the  right  of  individual 
thoughts,  tastes  and  desires.  It  is  only  when 
we  overstep  the  bounds  of  an  individual  that 
we  come  into  danger  of  the  mass. 

It  is  not  only  our  privilege  but  our  duty 
to  instruct  and  guide  those  that  come  after  us 
with  the  reverence  of  personality  in  mind. 
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LASELL'S   EUROPEAN   PARTY! 

Again  Lasell  is  offering  an  opportunity  for 
a  delightful  overseas  travel  tour.  Party  sail- 
ing June  9  and  returning  August  3.  Two  of 
our  efficient  and  popular  teachers.  Miss  Grace 
Irwin  and  Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich,  in  charge.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Lasell  girls, 
old  and  new  and  their  friends.  The  itinerary 
and  further  information  gladly  furnished  to 
any  who  are  interested.  Address  Miss  Grace 
A.  Irwin,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


THE   WASHINGTON    TRIP 

This  year  the  party  will  travel  by  de  luxe 
motor  coach  (individual  chairs)  from  Auburn- 
dale  hy  way  of  the  wonderful  Storm  King 
Highway  to  where  the  first  overnight  stop  will 
he  made,  at  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  Pallisade  Park, 
N.  Y.  En  route  to  Washington,  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  will  he  visited,  in  addition  to 
tours  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 


Headquarters  will  be  made  at  Washington, 
where  a  tour  of  the  public  buildings,  both  by 
day  and  night,  will  be  made.  Also,  trips  to 
the  White  House,  Mount  Vernon,  Arlington 
Cemetery,  and  other  points  of  interest  about 
the  city.  The  party  then  proceeds  to  Gettys- 
burg, and  thence  to  Lancaster,  Penn.,  for  over 
night.  The  next  day  the  party  leaves  for  New 
York  City,  stopping  at  Valley  Forge  en  route. 
Headquarters  in  New  York  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol.  The  following  morning  the  party 
leaves  New  York  City  via  the  shore  route  for 
Boston. 

In  all,  the  trip  occupies  eight  days,  and  will 
be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amesbury.  Should  any  of  our  old  girls. 
or  friends,  be  interested  in  this  trip,  we  will 
be  very  pleased  to  have  them  communicate 
with  Mr.  Amesbury  at  Lasell  before  March  15 
if  possible. 
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Saturday,  January  21:  The  Juniors  were 
royally  entertained  by  their  Senior  Sisters  at 
the  annual  dance  held  at  Woodland.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  affair  was  a  big  success. 

Sunday,  January  22:  It  would  certainly 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  confirmed 
agnostic  among  us  to  have  listened  impassion- 
ately  to  the  sincere  inspiring  message  of  Dr. 
Brewer  Eddy.  Dr.  Eddy  took  a  serious, 
world-wide  question  and  succeeded  in  making 
it  alive  and  useful  in  helping  us  answer  our 
religious  doubts.  The  subject,  "What  Do  I 
Believe  in  God?"  was  broached  first  by  lay- 
ing down  the  principal  rules  which  have  helped 
Dr.  Eddy  solve  his  own  problems  and  which 
might  assuredly  help  us. 

1.  Truth  is  a  unit — which  means  that  all 
truth  is  the  same  under  any  condition  what- 
soever. 

2.  You  are  not  to  hold  any  religious  doc- 
trine that  has  50  per  cent,  scientific  evidence. 

3.  You  are  under  an  obligation  to  plan 
your  way  through  the  complications  and 
doubts  that  may  arise  and  try  and  develop  a 
religious  belief  to  live  by. 

Dr.  Eddy  proceeded  to  develop  these  ideas 
and  give  adequate  proof  of  a  God  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  a  God  of  Love.  Girls,  if  you  have 
any  religious  doubts  you  want  answered,  write 
them  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  hand  them  to 
Miss  Potter.    Dr.  Eddy,  on  his  next  visit,  will 


be  delighted  to  take  them  up  and  try  to 
answer  them  in  all  sincerity. 

Tuesday,  January  24:  Betty  Wells  bestowed 
upon  the  entire  Junior  Class  a  most  unusual 
treat  when  she  took  them  to  see  "Take  My 
Advice,"  at  the.  Copley  Theatre,  an  amusing 
comedy  which  made  quite  a  success  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  It  was  wonderful  and  we 
thank  you,  Betty. 

Friday,  January  27:  Gertrude  Schumaker, 
a  Lasell  graduate  of  1922  and  now  what  we 
call  a  "peace  maker,"  spoke  to  us  today  in 
chapel  on  "International  Good  Will."  It  seems 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  bill 
which  provides  for  the  spending  of  $5,000,- 
000.00  on  the  U.  S.  Navy— and  lately  the 
power  of  veto  has  been  taken  from  the  presi- 
dent. This  would  be  an  aggressive  step,  forc- 
ing the  European  nations  to  build  up  their 
navies  even  though  they  can't  afford  it — and 
may  eventually  be  a  step  leading  to  another 
war.  Certainly  for  a  country  which  proclaims 
to  desire  peace  we  seem  to  be  working  against 
World  Peace  instead  of  championing  its  cause. 
This  talk  certainly  stimulated  our  minds  and 
gave  us  something  to  think  about. 

Trudy  Wagner  had  Christian  Endeavor  and 
spoke  very  pleasingly  on  "Gratitude." 

This  was  the  first  day  of  our  Winter  Car- 
nival and  the  best  masquerade  and  all  around 
good   time   of  the  season  was  held  that  eve- 
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nitig  at  Bragdon.  There  was  a  "knockout" 
orchestra,  many  original  and  clever  costumes, 
and  professional  entertainers  who  played  the 
accordion  and  kept  us  in  spasms  which  added 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  evening. 

Sunday,  January  29:  Vespers  was  held  at 
the  unusual  hour  of  three  o'clock,  but  we  were 
rewarded  in  hearing  Dr.  Garfield  Morgan  of 
Lynn  give  us  a  most  engaging  talk  on  "The 
Value  of  Educated  People  to  the  World."  In 
the  long  run  we  are  the  privileged  ones  of 
education  and  we  ought  to  end  in  (1)  learn- 
ing to  think  without  confusion,  clearly,  and  be 
able  to  write  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence without  being  confused  by  prejudice 
or  tradition,  (2)  to  remember  that  the  aim  of 
the  educated  person  is  not  merely  academic 
achievement  but  moral  worth,  (3)  privileges 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  responsibil- 
ity, (4)  all  light  should  be  interpreted  by  serv- 
ice— and  last  of  all,  the  older  people  put  their 
trust  in  the  youth  of  today — it  is  up  to  us. 

Tuesday,  January  31:  The  fourth  of  the 
Paul  Shirley  concerts  took  place  tonight  at 
the  Auburndale  Club  House.  A  good  many 
of  us  attended  and  are  looking  forward  to 
the  next  one  which  takes  place  on  February 
28. 

Thursday,  February  2:  The  first  reception 
of  the  year  which  took  place  at  Bragdon  was 
as  usual  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  us  who 
attended.  In  the  way  of  entertainment  Mr. 
Allessandro  Niccoli  rendered  some  exquisite 
violin  solos,  while  Mrs.  E.  Ross  sang  some 
charming  songs. 

Friday,  February  3:  Joan  Johnson  gave  us 
an  exceedingly  well  planned  talk  on  "The 
Value  of  Present  Opportunities"  after  which 
Marjorie  Winslow  played  the  violin,  at  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  this  week. 

Sunday,  February  5:  We  were  glad  to  wel- 
come Dr.  Edward  Payson  Drew,  formerly  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  with  us  at  ves- 
pers today.  We  were  given  a  vivid  compari- 
son on  the  way  of  looking  at  science  and  re- 
ligion. According  to  Dr.  Drew,  the  scientific 
way   of   experiencing   things   is   only   another 


way  of  saying  "A  equals  A"  because  "A 
equals  A"  and  that  every  theory  is  built  upon 
a  hypothesis  which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
guess.  Therefore,  when  we  come  to  question 
the  serious  side  there  is  after  all  nothing  but 
mystery  that  confronts  us.  The  same  is  true 
of  religion  and  we  are  open  to  two  causes. 
Either  to  because  we  doubt,  not  accept  any- 
thing, but  throw  away  all  beliefs,  or  do  the 
scientific  thing  and  try  the  guess  as  a  founda- 
tion to  build  up  the  worthwhile  things  around 
it.  Take  Lady  Somerset's  attitude  and  "act 
as  though  Lie  were  and  you  will  know  He 
is" — or  in  other  words,  "Believe  in  order  that 
you  may  know" — 

Tuesday,  February  7 :  Miss  Ruth  Chapin, 
Secretary  of  the  Newton  Welfare  Bureau,  as- 
sisted at  chapel  services  this  morning.  Miss 
Chapin  outlined  the  various  kinds  of  social 
work  the  bureau  takes  up  and  told  some  amus- 
ing as  well  as  pathetic  incidents  that  she  comes 
across  during  the  course  of  her  work.  We 
were  greatly  interested  to  learn  the  vast 
amount  of  good-cheer  and  all  around  "good" 
the  Welfare  Bureau  spreads  through  the  less 
prosperous  districts  of  Newton. 

Saturday,  February  11:  Alumnae  Mid- Win- 
ter Reunion. 

Sunday,  February  12:  Vespers  was  held  at 
Woodland  where  Dr.  Paul  Phalen  compared 
the  qualities  of  Lincoln  to  those  that  the  Mes- 
siah is  predicted  to  have  and  succeeded  in  de- 
picting a  remarkable  portrait  of   Lincoln. 

Wednesday,  February  15:  An  informal 
meeting  of  the  Journalism  Class  was  held  at 
Woodland  Park.  The  guests  were  Miss  With- 
erbee  and  Miss  Snow  of  the  English  depart- 
ment; Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs.  McDonald  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Schumaker,  '22.  Mildred 
Chapman,  our  editor-in-chief,  poured  coffee 
and  presided  over  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Leaves  staff  was  exceedingly 
grateful  for  all  the  very  helpful  suggestions 
as  well  as  the  appreciative  commendations. 

Friday,  February  10-Monday,  February  13: 
White  Mountain  week-end.  A  fuller  account 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  THE  BELLEVUE 

With  joyous  shouts  which  completely 
drowned  out  the  conductor's  feeble  "all 
aboard,"  the  "Lasell  Special,"  bound  for  the 
White  Mountains,  pulled  out  of  North  Sta- 
tion one  memorable  Friday  morning. 

Fifty  chocolate  bars  later,  a  stop  was  made 
at  Haverhill,  where  Daddy  and  Mrs.  Bassett 
were  given  a  hearty  welcome  as  they  joined 
their  enthusiastic  week-end  proteges.  It  wasn't 
long  until  everyone  was  eating  again.  This 
time  it  was  an  individual  box  lunch  affair, 
guaranteed  to  ward  off  hunger  until  the  din- 
ner bell  clanged  that  evening  at  the  hotel.  At 
last  Intervale's  station  appeared  just  ahead, 
and  there  was  much  scrambling  to  see  who 
would  be  the  first  one  to  alight  in  New  Hamp- 
shire's deep  blanket  of  snow.  Came  the  merry 
jingle  of  sleigh  bells  and  a  huge  sleigh  marked 
"the  Bellevue"  drew  up  for  its  first  load  of 
Lasell  mountaineers.  After  a  short  trip,  the 
crowd  arrived  at  its  four-day  winter  quarters, 
and  immediately  claimed  the  place  as  its  own. 

"What's  your  room  number?"  "Gee,  I  wish 
our  luggage  would  come."  "Would  you  look 
at  those  mountains!"  and  similar  expressions 
filled  the  corridors  of  "the  Bellevue." 

In  a  little  while  the  baggage  was  brought  up 
and  everyone  changed  traveling  apparel  for 
knickers,  heavy  sweaters,  and  boots.  No  time 
was  lost  in  getting  outdoors.  Some  took  skiis 
and  departed  to  neighboring  hills,  others  went 
tobogganning,  a  few  chose  ice  skating  as  their 
"recreation,"  while  the  rest  donned  snow  shoes 
and  tramped  about  the  country  on  a  "snow- 
shoe  seeing"  tour. 

That  night  many  signed  up  for  a  moonlight 
sleigh  ride,  and  found  out  how  much  fun  it 
was  to  ride  in  a  "four  horse"  open  sleigh.  The 
following  morning  the  sports  were  renewed 
with  an  endless  amount  of  pep  and  energy 
and  by  noon  everyone  was  more  than  ready 
for  a  promised  bacon-bat  at  "Wyehut"  up  in 
the  woods.  Sizzling,  frying  bacon,  toasted 
cheese  sandwiches,  doughnuts  and  coffee — ah, 
what  luscious  memories ! 

Then  three  sleighfuls  of  laughing,  singing 
Lasellites   went    on   a   long   jaunt   across   the 


state  line  and  up  into  Maine.  One  sled  broke 
down  during  the  ride  and  its  occupants  dis- 
tributed themselves  on  top  of  those  in  the  re- 
maining sleighs.  Two  very  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  the  party  rode  the  big  truck  horses  on 
the  journey  back  to  Intervale. 

At  niehtfall  a  flapjack  party  brought  a  jolly 
group  together  at  the  hut,  where,  around 
cheery,  blazing  camp  fires,  many  tales  were 
told,  and  many,  many  flapjacks  consumed. 

A  novel  form  of  amusement  enjoyed  on 
Sunday  morning  was  a  "trailing  party." 
About  sixteen  toboggans  hitched  in  double 
rows  behind  a  team  carried  a  gay  load  of 
warmly-dressed  girls  intent  upon  having  the 
fun  of  their  lives.  The  motto  of  one  of  these 
expeditions  was  "Stick  to  your  sled,"  for  it 
was  hard  to  tell  when  one  would  be  dragged 
into  the  roadway  by  some  mischievous  com- 
panion and  given  an  icy  face  wash. 

One  of  the  exciting  incidents  is  the  choos- 
ing of  the  Queen  of  the  White  Mountains 
Sports  Carnival,  and  this  year  the  lucky  one 
was  Margaret  Behrens,  '28.  We  gave  her 
"military  honors"  by  forming  a  line,  skiis 
crossed,  and  inviting  her  to  pass  through  it. 

The  last  evening  in  the  mountains  was  de- 
voted to  a  series  of  stunts  put  on  by  each 
corridor  of  the  hotel,  and  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  best  displays  of  talent. 

After  breakfast  on  the  day  of  departure, 
some  set  out  to  climb  Mt.  Surprise,  one  of  the 
smaller  mountains  roundabout,  and  their  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  by  a  remarkably  clear 
and  beautiful  view  of  Mt.  Washington,  the 
highest  of  the  Presidential  range. 
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After  lunch,  packing  was  regretfully  at- 
tended to,,  good-byes  were  said,  and  with  a  final 
lingering  gaze  at  this  ideal  winter  playground, 
the  "Lasell  Special"  bore  its  mountaineers 
homeward. 

Kay  Forgcy,  '28. 


We  are  very  anxious,  this  year,  to  print  a 
complete  account  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
girls  of  the  Class  of  1927.  We  wish  to  thank 
those  who  answered  our  pleas  for  informa- 
tion and  to  say  that  we  are  sorry  the  list 
is  not  more  complete. 

The  Editors. 

June  Newbold  is  in  Boston  studying  Inter- 
ior Decoration.  She  lives  at  the  Student 
House  where  are  several  Lasell  girls.  Later 
in  the  spring  she  plans  to  go  abroad  with  her 
sister.  They  may  spend  two  years  in  Europe 
while  her  brother-in-law  spends  this  time  on 
an  interesting  Government  expedition  to  Aus- 
tralasia. 

Etta  Williams  is  studying  art  in  New  York. 
Pauline  LeClaire  is  carrying  on  her  studies 
at  New  Hampshire  State. 

Minnie  Remick  is  at  her  home  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


Katheryn  Tufts  is  going  to  the  National 
Kindergarten  College  in  Evanston,   Illinois. 

Margaret  Hitt  is  studying  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Staye  is  staying  at  home  in  South 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Martha  Silliman  is  working  in  Boston. 
Rosalie  Brightman    is  at  home  in  Canton, 
Mass. 

Marta  Aspegren  is  visiting  relatives  in 
Sweden. 

Alice  Crawford  is  also  in  Boston  at  the 
Students  House.  She  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Minerva  Damon  has  set  the  date  of  her 
marriage  to  Ensign  Joseph  W.  Ludwig  for 
June  30,  1928.  She  then  expects  to  make  her 
home  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

Grace  DeOrsay  is  in  Philadelphia  studying 
to  be  a  kindergarten  teacher.  Her  roommate 
is  Martha  Barclay,  a  junior  at  Lasell  last  year. 

Frances  Flynn  is  now  Mrs.  W.  A.  Witham, 
living  in  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Alice  Froeschle  is  living  at  home  in  Chicago. 

Mary  Fulton  is  attending  school  at  Wis- 
consin University. 

Lois  Garrabrant  is  living  in  Orange  N.  J., 
having  changed  her  name  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  S. 
Conover. 

Vera  Hambleton  says  "I'm  society  editor 
of  the  Lazvrence  Eagle  Tribune  and  actually 
have  two  desks  for  my  own !  It  is  heaps  of 
fun  and  I  am  learning  a  lot  about  all  sides  of 
the  game — an  advantage  I  have  over  one  who 
works  on  a  larger  paper.  Then,  too,  I  am  at- 
tending night  school,  continuing  my  pursuit  of 
higher  education." 

Tommy  Holby  is  taking  a  six  months' 
course  at  Miss  Conklin's  Secretarial  School  in 
New  York. 

Dot  Quimby  is  working  as  dietitian  in  a 
hospital  in  New  York. 

Ruth  Hutton  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  the  Katherine  Gibbs  School  in  New  York. 
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Rosanna  McConnell  is  working  as  private 
secretary  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Water 
Corporation  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  She  says  that 
she  has  four  bosses  who  keep  her  busy  all 
the  time,  but  she  loves  it. 

'Gene  McEdwards  is  attending  the  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago.  "I  miss  Lasell  dreadfully," 
she  reports,  "but  I  am  getting  used  to  mixed 
classes  and  indifferent  professors.  I  passed 
all  of  my  courses,  and,  I  hope,  high  enough 
to  warrant  a  petition  for  more  credit  for  my 
Lasell  work.  As  I  stand  now,  I  won't  be  a 
junior  until  spring."  We  are  watching  'Gene 
with  pride.  She  is  a  Lasell  pioneer  for  credit 
at  this  university. 

Lucy  MacLeod  is  studying  interior  deco- 
ration and  architectural  design  in  New  York. 
She  plans  to  spend  one  more  year  there  and 
then  continue  her  studies  abroad. 

Mary  Mann  is  attending  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity and  going  on  with  her  dramatics. 

Louisa  Mueller  entered  Miss  Traphagens 
Art  School  in  New  York  the  first  of  the  year. 
"I  am  quite  in  love  with  the  work,"  she  says. 
"I  have  classes  every  day  from  nine  until  four. 
It  seems  so  worth  while  to  be  doing  something 
definite."  ' 

Elizabeth  Owings  was  successful  in  se- 
curing a  place  in  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  Washington.  As  she  says,  "I  con- 
sider myself  very  fortunate  because  it  is  a 
choice  place  to  be  and  so  few  can  get  in." 

Nancy  Pagin  entered  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  the  fall  and  made  senior  in  February. 

Madalyn  Patten  entered  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  in  September.  She  is  con- 
tinuing her  economics  course. 

Madeleine  Robinhold  is  taking  the  music 
supervisor's  course  in  the  music  department 
of  New  York  University. 

Betty  Selkirk  writes,  "School  is  so  different 
this  year,  but  I  like  the  University  of  Virginia. 
I'd  like,  though,  to  live  over  some  of  the  good 
times  in  third  floor  Gardner." 


Janet  Smock  is  also  taking  the  music  su- 
pervisor's course  at  New  York  University. 
She  is  rooming  with  Mandy  Robinhold. 

Barbara  Tait  is  at  Skidmore  College. 

Helen  White  is  at  home  in  Westfield,  Mass., 
working  in  the  accounting  department  of  her 
brother's  office. 

Louise  Wemple  was  married  to  George 
Lukens  last  September.  She  is  living  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Elinor  Day  is  taking  a  year's  course  in  Li- 
brary Science  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in 
Copley  Square. 

Virginia  Hight  is  at  Katherine  Gibbs  in 
Boston  taking  a  secretarial  course. 

Ruth  Dunning  is  studying  dietetics  prepara- 
tory to  taking  a  hospital  position. 

Doris  Cleasby  is  at  home  in  Orleans,  Vt, 
doing  secretarial  work  for  her  father. 

Claire  Haines  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida  with  her  family. 

Bee  Senter  is  at  home  in  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Bee  Hawkins  has  been  visiting  Lasell  girls 
since  last  June.  She  is  now  staying  with  her 
aunt  in  Auburndale  and  will  commute  to  the 
Vesper  George  Art  School  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

Carol  Duncan  will  enter  the  Rhode  Island 
State  hospital  in  Providence,  R.  L,  March  1st 
as  a  student  dietitian. 

Lucy  Frances  Field  entered  West  Vir- 
ginia University  as  a  junior.  She  pledged 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority. 

Mary  Harris  is  at  home  this  year.  She 
visited  Lasell  in  the  fall. 

Molly  Keim  is  continuing  her  art  work  in 
New  York. 

Loretta  Krause  is  working  for  her  father 
in  Allentown,  Pa. 

Ethel  Noyes  is  staying  at  home  with  her 
family. 
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Bada  Waltz  is  studying  music  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorority. 

Katheryn  Royce  says,  "I  am  at  home  wait- 
ing to  enter  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, February  1.  I  had  a  wonderful  summer 
abroad  with  the  Lasell  party." 

Marion  King  is  at  home  this  year  taking  a 
cooking  course  at  the  Newport  Clinic  in  her 
spare  time. 

Marie  Dibell  is  at  home  in  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Betty  Almy  is  at  home  at  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
She  is  in  business,  selling  pajamas  to  the  East- 
ern colleges  and  boarding  schools. 

Christine  Oby  is  working  in  the  Hoover 
Company  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

Virginia  Wellington  is  at  home  this  year. 
She  was  busy  during  the  fall  with  an  agency 
selling  Christmas  cards. 

Ellice  Black  is  continuing  her  studies  in  dra- 
matics in  Boston. 

Gertrude  Beck  is  attending  school  at  Ers- 
kine  in  Boston. 

Edith  Bronstein  is  staying  at  home  in 
Brookline,  attending  Boston  University  (Col- 
lege of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters)  as  a  special 
student.  Her  major  work  is  in  Philosophy  and 
Ethics.  She  says  that  she  enjoys  her  work 
but  has  many  pangs  of  homesickness  for  Lasell, 
whose  inspiration  has  meant  much  to  her. 

Betty  Bowden  is  living  with  her  family  in 
Swarthmore  but  earning  her  living  and  exper- 
ience in  the  famous  Wanamaker  Store  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Peggy  Elms  is  at  home  in  Auburn,  Maine 
and  this  year  instead  of  making  trips  to  New 
Haven  has  only  to  come  as  far  as  Cambridge. 
We  have  sometimes  seen  her  when  on  one  of 
these    flying  visits. 

Edith  Thorpe  is  working  in  the  office  at  Yale 
and  we  are  sure  takes  in  some  of  the  social 
activities   at   that   famous   seat   of   learning. 

Evelyn  Mann  is  at  her  home  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  helping  her  father  in  his  store. 
She  is  kepeing  up  with  her  music  and  hopes 
to  branch  out  in  this  line. 


A  letter  from  our  efficient  national  treas- 
urer, Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  contains 
not  as  much  Lasell  girl  news  as  usual,  for  just 
now  these  Miami  girl  graduates  and  other  old 
girls  are  busy  meeting  social  engagements,  but 
they  have  well  in  mind  a  Lasell  reunion  in  the 
near  future. 

How  characteristic  is  this  sentence  from 
Mrs.  Cushing's  letter:  "Oh,  the  wonder  of 
these  early  morns  in  Miami !  Today  I  was  up 
in  time  to  see  the  glorious  morning  star.  This 
has  been  to  me  a  day  of  splendor." 

Mrs.  Cushing  has  promised  to  supply  pen- 
nants of  her  own  making  to  the  Shriners  whose 
great  rally  is  to  be  in  Miami  in  May.  A  huge 
undertaking,  but  she  adds :  "My  ancestor  was 
a  Alinute  Man  at  Concord  Bridge.  I  dare  not 
fail." 

"If  all  goes  well,  I  hope  to  be  at  Lasell 
for  Commencement." 

Dear  little  Lasell  children  are  still  arriving 
to  gladden  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  old 
girls.  Lasell  extends  a  loving  welcome  to  each 
of  these  little  newcomers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Martin  Ball  (Ruth 
Cody,  1916-1918)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
little  daughter,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  on  Janu- 
ary 15. 

John  Edward  Ewart  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Ewart  (Dorothy 
Deering,  T7)  on  January  23. 

A  new  honor  has  come  to  Mrs.  Helen  Ord- 
way  who  has  recently  been  chosen  as  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  at  White  Plains,  New  York.  Our 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Ordway  and  the  Hos- 
pital. 
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Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  is  again  off  on  a 
winter  cruise,  only  this  time  not  by  water,  but 
is  enjoying  a  delightful  trip  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  company  with  congenial  friends. 

At  the  holiday  season  we  received  this  pleas- 
ant word  from  Clarine  Booth  Villars,  1925- 
1926,  whose  home  is  in  Urbana,  Illinois.  She 
tells  us  of  her  marriage  shortly  after  leaving 
Lasell;  that  she  spent  the  following  year  in 
Germany;  had  a  happy  meeting  with  Miss 
Stearns  on  a  train  from  Paris  to  Caen  in 
August  last.  They  are  now  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  where  Professor  Villars  is  on  the 
chemistry  staff. 

Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  of  our  fac- 
ulty and  the  "Old  Guard"  at  Lasell  had  an  un- 
expected and  pleasant  reunion  with  Constance's 
sisters,  Isabel  Blackstock  Beardsley,  '03,  and 
Anna  Blackstock,  '06,  who  came  home  to  La- 
sell for  a  few  days'  visit.  We  cannot  see  that 
the  years  have  lessened  the  enthusiasms  of 
the  sisters  three.  Anna  now  plans  to  rest  for 
a  month  or  two  in  her  sister's  home  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  later  take  up  work  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  possibly  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

In  a  letter  from  Ada  Wood  Peterson,  190o- 
1906,  written  to  our  principal,  she  assures  us 
that  her  interest  in  Lasell  has  not  abated.  She 
read  with  special  enjoyment  Miss  Mulliken's 
valuable  message  to  the  Leaves  of  some 
months  back  and  expresses  what  we  have 
often  felt  here  at  the  school  home  that  we 
wish  we  could  hear  more  frequently  from 
this  gifted  teacher  who  is  spending  these  latter 
years  in  China.  Ada  tells  us  that  her  husband 
is  a  M.  I.  T.  man,  Class  of  '01 — a  mining  en- 
gineer. Ada  is  still  gratifying  her  thirst  for 
knowledge  as  she  is  a  regular  student  at  Co- 
lumbia, specializing  in  journalism,  and  very 
happy  in  her  work. 

Early  in  the  year  Dr.  Winslow  received  this 
interesting  request  from  Marion  Shinn,  '11: 
"Please  send  catalogs  of  Lasell  to  Ada  Jean 
Read  of  Atlantic  City  and  Miriam  Endicott  of 
Ventnor,  N.  J.  These  girls  are  cousins,  lovely 
girls,  and  by  the  way  are  descendants  of  your 
Governor  Endicott  of  Massachusetts. 


"Atlantic  City  went  in  for  a  Community 
Christmas  this  year  and  everybody  was  most 
enthusiastic  over  the  results  as  it  was  put 
over  after  such  brief  notice.  We  have  had 
carol  singing  at  midnight  and  on  into  early 
dawn  for  years,  but  this  year  we  had  outdoor 
trees  electrically  lighted.  The  effect  was  really 
beautiful. 

"My  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mr.  E. 
James  Chemistry  Winslow  and  my  best  wishes 
for  a  most  prosperous  year." 

Gladys  Kennedy  is  taking  a  course  of  six 
months  in  dietetics  at  the  Hartford  Hospital, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Eighteen-eighty-five  has  recently  been  heard 
from  through  a  charming  letter  written  to  Dr. 
Winslow  by  Mabel  Cogswell  Johnson,  '85. 
She  writes :  "At  the  beginning  of  1924  I  de- 
cided to  try  to  round  up  the  forces  of  the 
Class  of  1885  of  which  I  was  secretary,  hoping 
to  get  them  together  for  our  fortieth  reunion 
at  Lasell,  but  illness  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  complete  the  good  work.  I  did,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  accomplishing  a  little.  In  the 
new  Register  of  Graduates  just  received  the 
address  of  only  one  of  our  class  is  missing — 
that  of  Jennie  Coe  Williams.  (If  any  reader 
of  the  Leaves  knows  this  missing  address,  we 
would  be  grateful  to  have  it  forwarded  to  La- 
sell and  to  Mrs.  Eric  H.  Johnson,  198  So. 
Main  St.,  Putnam,  Conn.) 

"I  feel  inspired  now  that  the  '85  addresses 
are  complete  to  start  a  Round  Robin  letter 
to  our  class.  If  I  do,  we  may  gather  some  per- 
sonals for  the  Leaves  later  on. 

"Personally  my  interest  in  the  school  will 
never  cease.  My  husband  attended  his  fiftieth 
reunion  at  Yale  last  year  with  the  class  of 
'77.  At  the  same  time  my  son,  Donald,  was 
attending  his  sixth  with  the  class  of  '21." 

This  was  an  unexpected  and  very  much 
appreciated  message  from  this  loyal  old  girl. 

The  latest  word  from  Helen  Webster  Fitz, 
'19,  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  She  writes:  "I  am 
busy  keeping  house,  but  I  am  also  interested 
in  outside  things  and  manage  to  keep  my 
hands  working."  Lasell  is  glad  to  have  had 
this  message,  but  is  also  wondering  if  Helen 
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has  "kept  up"  her  music.  We  remember  dis- 
tinctly her  ability  along  this  line. 

Mrs.  Norman  Everett  Richmond  is  Mayno 
Seltzer's  new  name.  Her  last  message  was 
that  she  has  not  lost  any  of  her  splendid  en- 
thusiasms and  interest  in  Lasell.  She  writes : 
"I  wish  I  might  step  in  and  wish  you  a  happy 
greeting,  but  this  will  have  to  do  instead.  I 
just  long  for  dear  Lasell  and  all  the  people 
there  more  times  than  I  dare  tell,  because  I 
really  am  very  happy  with  my  new  husband, 
but  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  before  I  can  make 
you  all  a  visit."  And  Mayno,  we  are  indulging 
in  the  same  hope. 

"On  January  26th,  the  Lasell  Club  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  met  with  Helen  Kirkpatrick 
Welch,  '20.  Those  present  were :  Alice  Duns- 
more  Van  Harlingen,  78 ;  Mabel  Stilson  Perk- 
erson,  1899-1900;  Ruth  Dunlop  Conger,  1917- 
1919;  Dorothy  Crane  Crowe,  '16;  Edna  Star- 
rett   Mathewson,   '22;   Sue   Davidson,   '20. 

We  are  not  organized  yet,  but  we  have  lots 
of  Lasell  spirit  and  enjoy  gathering  together 
occasionally  to  talk  of  happy  days  at  school. 

The  personal  editor  has  just  learned  of  the 
passing  away  of  one  of  our  most  beloved 
graduates,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Folsom  (Jennie  L. 
Darling,  78),  at  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 

We  are  remembering  tenderly  these  days 
our  schoolmate,  Margaret  Ward,  whose  father, 
Dr.  Fred  S.  Ward  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  died 
after  a  lingering  illness  on  February  6. 

Billy  Brooks  too  has  been  greatly  saddened 
by  the  death  of  a  beloved  aunt.  To  these  be- 
reaved friends  and  their  home  circles  we  ex- 
tend our  tenderest  sympathy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  have  received  a  very 
attractive  card  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Cady  Vandervort,  announcing  the  marriage  of 
their  sister,  Florence  Catherine  Schneider,  '22, 
to  Mr.  Valdemar  Thure  Johnson  on  Friday, 
the  sixth  of  January.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
are  now  at  home  at  1005  Springfield  Road, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  Newbold,  '27,  is  almost  back  home 
again  for  she  is  studying  in  Boston  this  term 
and  has  shown  a  friendly  and  gratifying  de- 
sire to  be  neighborly. 


How  welcome  was  Christine  Oby,  '27,  when 
she  really  appeared  in  our  midst,  coming  pri- 
marily, of  course,  to  see  her  sister,  Priscilla 
Oby.  She  incidentally  granted  us  several  audi- 
ences and  before  we  were  ready  to  let  her  go, 
she  was  off  again,  eager  to  get  back  to  her  of- 
ficial business,  which  she  seems  thoroughly  to 
enjoy. 

Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '09,  does  not  come  to 
us  often  enough,  but  she  frequently  lets  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  know  her  whereabouts  and 
what  she's  about.  They  kindly  share  these  de- 
lightful letters  with  her  many  friends. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  Annie  spent  some  happy 
days  last  summer  in  motoring  with  congenial 
relatives  through  the  Maritime  Provinces.  She 
was  introduced  to  the  joys  of  fly  fishing  and 
adds :  "What  sport  it  is !"  But  we  remember 
how  patient  Annie  was  always. 

While  journeying  in  Alberta,  she  met  a  La- 
sell girl  of  the  Class  of  '23.  Thinks  her  name 
was  Hopkins.  She  was  right  for  we  feel  sure 
this  chance  acquaintance  was  none  other  than 
our  Ruth  Hopkins,  '23,  of  Fort  Fairfield. 
Maine.  Of  this  meeting  Annie  comments :  "It 
was  interesting  to  find  a  new  friend  who  was 
as  enthusiastic  over  Lasell  as  I  was. 

"If  you  ever  plan  a  trip  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  include  Jasper  in  your  itinerary.  It 
is  a  wonder  spot.  Yesterday  we  drove  within 
a  mile  of  the  base  of  the  glacier  on  Mt.  Edith 
Cavell.  I  walked  on  it  for  a  bit  and  it  made 
me  marvel  afresh  at  the  wonders  of  nature." 

In  a  later  letter  to  our  principal,  this  Lasell 
girl  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  Lasell's  trus- 
tees, regrets  the  distance  between  Winnipeg 
and  Boston  prevents  her  from  attending  the 
meetings,  adds:  "My  interest  in  Lasell 
has  never  flagged,  nor  has  my  appreciation 
of  those  three  years  there  ever  lessened.  You 
will  always  have  my  real  interest  and  best 
wishes. 

"Last  summer  I  had  a  very  unexpected  trip 
to  England  and  France.  There  were  almost 
unbelievable  changes  along  the  Battle  Front 
in  France  during  these  seven  years  since  I 
was  there.  In  much  of  it  the  only  traces  of 
the    war    are    the    innumerable    and    crowded 
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cemeteries.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  necessity  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  more  I  hear  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  League,  the  more  hopeful  I  feel  for  the 
future. 

"The  most  thrilling  day  of  my  holiday  was 
the  flight  to  Paris.  The  day  was  ideal  and 
I  can  understand  how  necessary  that  is  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  experience.  We  were  a 
large  company,  twenty  passengers,  two  pilots 
and  a  steward.  The  latter  augmented  the  con- 
tents of  my  luncheon  box  from  the  refrigera- 
tor as  we  flew  over  the  English  Channel.  Our 
course  in  England  was  over  a  very  familiar 
part  which  added  much  to  my  enjoyment,  and 
later  the  steward  gave  me  an  aerial  map  which 
I   found  most  interesting. 

"Since  my  return,  there  has  been  much  to 
keep  me  very  busy,  but  that  is  the  only  whole- 
some way  to  live,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. 

"My  old  dog  (aged  13)  and  I  are  now  at 
home  here.  He  is  an  affectionate  and  faith- 
ful companion  and  I  find  myself  rebelling 
against  the  order  of  things  that  limits  his  span 
of  life  to  so  few  years.  Writing  this,  recalls 
how  pleased  I  always  was  when  Miss  WTither- 
bee  would  inquire  what  news  I  had  of  my 
dogs,  and  patiently  listen  to  my  'dog  talk'. 

"Please  remember  me  most  cordially  to  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and  any  one  else  at 
Lasell  I  may  know." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Katherine  Tufts, 
'27,  is  moving  forward.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Winslow  she  writes :  "I  am  awfully  happy 
to  be  home  with  my  family  again  but  I  miss 
Lasell  more  than  I  can  say.  Every  once  in 
a  while  I  get  out  my  Event  book  and  live  over 
my  two  years. 

"I  am  going  to  National  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  College  in  Evanston  and  enjoy  my 
work  immensely.  They  have  placed  me  to 
cadet  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  Kindergar- 
ten in  Evanston.  I  love  the  work,  but  only 
teach  five  mornings  a  week.  I  go  to  classes 
from  one  to  five  every  day. 

"My  credits  were  accepted  and  I  expect 
to  graduate  in  two  years  and  a  summer  school. 


This  will  be  a  four  year  course  and  I'll  get 
my  degree. 

"If  my  spring  vacation  comes  at  a  conven- 
ient time,  I  want  to  go  back  to  Boston  for  a 
few  days  and  see  you  again. 

"Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
W7inslow  and  Marjorie. 

"It  seems  strange  to  be  away  from  Lasell 
and  really  teaching  myself,  although  my 
pupils  are  miniature." 

Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  judging  from  a  letter 
forwarded  by  Mrs.  Cushing,  is  an  efficient  and 
faithful  aide-de-camp  to  our  national  treas- 
urer. She  is  busy  securing  funds  and  also 
the  correct  addresses  of  Lasell  girls  who  have 
been  temporarily  lost  from  the  register.  We 
too  would  like  to  join  Mrs.  Cushing  in  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
loyalty  and  valuable  service  rendered  by  Dor- 
othy Hale. 

It  seems  strange  to  get  a  message  from 
Geraldine  Wilder,  '24,  by  the  way  of  Mrs. 
Cushing  and  Florida,  but  the  fact  is  that  our 
treasurer  enclosed  a  very  kind  note  from 
Geraldine  written  to  her  at  the  time  of  her 
payment  of  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  dues. 
But  we  are  thankful  for  every  friendly  word 
even  though  it  come  by  a  round-about  route. 

Frances  Hall,  '26,  in  her  note  to  Mrs.  Cush- 
ing pays  a  true  and  deserving  tribute  when 
she  writes :  "I  know  that  every  Lasell  girl 
greatly  appreciates  the  splendid  work  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  our  Alma  Mater 
and  wishes  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way 
she  can." 

Frances  follows  this  up  with  a  very  prac- 
tical illustration  by  enclosing  her  check.  Fran- 
ces in  company  with  a  Mt.  Holyoke  friend 
was  a  wage  earner  during  the  summer  and 
declares  it  was  a  great  experience  and  one 
which  she  enjoyed.  She  adds :  "I  am  work- 
ing for  a  degree  in  Piano  and  I  love  the 
work."  And  closes  with  this  affectionate  mes- 
sage to  Mrs.  Cushing:  "Yours  for  future  suc- 
cess." Both  are  working  for  the  same  aim 
and  both  for  Lasell. 

Dot  Denney,  '26,  has  evidently  settled  down 
to  hard  work.     We  have  her  word  for  it  and 
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here  it  is.  In  a  line  to  Miss  Potter  she 
writes :  "Like  a  bad  penny,  here  I  am  again. 
This  time  I  am  reporting  that  I  am  a  work- 
ing girl  of  short  standing.  My  office  is  quite 
unlike  Mariesta's,  by  no  means  a  show  place, 
but  quite  suited  for  plain  business.  I  am 
secretary  for  the  head  of  a  Chrysler  Agency. 
Never  having  had  bookkeeping,  I  was  quite 
overwhelmed  when  they  gave  me  eight  books 
to  keep.  Anyway,  just  hope  you  are  fine. 
Your  not-too-white-dove. 

Dot  Dennev." 
We  are  glad  to  add  a  postscript  that  as  far 
as    we   can    learn   Dot   is    still    keeping  those 
eight  books  and   forging  ahead. 

Among  the  recent  guests  at  Lasell  was  Dor- 
othy Merrick's  sister,  a  Mt.  Holyoke  senior, 
and  a  classmate.  We  enjoyed  meeting  them 
and  appreciated  their  enthusiastic  praise  of 
our  Lasell. 

Miss  Howes,  former  member  of  our  fac- 
ulty, was  recently  the  guest  of  Miss  Irwin. 
She  is  still  devoting  herself  to  English  Lit- 
erature and  enjoys  her  work. 

At  a  very  charming  tea  given  recently  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor  at  her  home  in  Lowell 
the  announcement  was  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Marjorie  S.  Taylor,  a 
member  of  our  senior  class,  to  Mr.  Amos  Wil- 
liam Flemings.  The  group  of  Lasell  girls  who 
were  present  at  this  social  function  are  enthus- 
iastic in  their  praise  of  this  delightful  occasion. 
Kay  Rice  Broock,  '20,  at  last  appeared,  and 
truly  she  appeared  not  one  day  older  than 
when  she  was  graduated  in  1920.  She  told 
us  some  interesting  facts  concerning  her  older 
sister,  Carol,  '16,  who  has  recently  taken  up 
the  study  of  medicine.  She  spoke  of  a  de- 
lightful visit  not  long  since  with  Edith  Vance 
Nicolson,  '19,  but  declared  she  had  to  hasten 
back  to  Detroit  in  order  to  serve  her  Sabbath 
School  class. 

Accompanying  Kay  Rice  Broock  was  Doris 
Rogers  Grover,  '20,  and  her  little  daughter, 
one  of  the  dearest  and  liveliest  Lasell  grand- 
children we  have  welcomed  to  the  old  school. 
Doris  promised  that  she  would  return,  bring- 
ing  with   her   this  entertaining   future   Lasell 


girl  and  we  certainly  are  anticipating  another 
lively  meeting. 

It  almost  was  a  real  1910  class  reunion 
when  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  Olive  Bates 
Dumas,  Mildred  Goodall  Campbell,  Marion 
Hale  Bottomley  and  Julia  De  Witt  Read  "ap- 
peared in  a  body."  We  were  so  delighted 
to  receive  the  girls  and  they  apparently  so 
happy  to  get  home  again,  that  we  all  indulged 
in  a  lively  conversation  at  the  same  time  and 
as  we  recall  the  happy  occasion  it  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  many  bits  of  news  which 
this  delegation  brought  and  straighten  out  the 
real  facts.  This  much  we  can  recall,  that 
all  were  happy  and  on  this  especial  occasion 
almost  shriekingly  so.  One  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  they  have  in  mind  and  to 
which  we  listened,  was  a  new  Lasell  song 
composed  by  two  of  these  gifted  girls — not 
only  the  words  but  the  music — -the  same  to 
be  shared  with  the  Alumnae  a  little  later.  We 
do  recall  that  Julia  confessed  she  had  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  Edna  Rogers  Car- 
lisle, '05,  who  is  spending  the  winter  in  the 
South  and  although  she,  her  husband  and 
family  are  on  the  mainland,  they  have  their 
own  yacht  and  are  often  cruising  about  the 
nearby  southern  waters. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Stephens,  '20,  Lasell's 
present  dietitian,  we  are  indebted  for  these 
choice  bits  from  a  letter  recently  received  by 
her  from  Margaret  Perley  Downey,  '20:  "I 
have  thought  of  Lasell  so  many  times  this 
fall  and  winter  because  my  youngest  sister 
went  off  for  her  first  year  at  boarding  school, 
and  as  we  were  packing  her  trunk  it  was 
heart-rending  to  remember  that  it  was  nine 
years  since  I  did  that  for  myself.  Mary,  the 
little  sister,  was  dying  to  go  to  Lasell,  but 
the  family  decided  they  couldn't  be  so  far 
away  from  their  baby,  so  she  has  gone  to  a 
junior  college  in  Los  Angeles.  From  her  re- 
ports they  don't  have  half  the  fun  we  used 
to.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  the  Lasell  atmos- 
phere that  kept  us  so  happy? 

"I'm  sure  you  know  more  about  our  class- 
mates than  I  do.  Most  of  my  news  is  gleaned 
from  the  Leaves  as  distance  and  family  duties 
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make  poor  correspondents  out  of  most  every- 
one. 

"Mary  Hubbard,  '20,  and  I  are  quite  good 
correspondents  but  we  have  managed  to  meet 
every  few  years.  She  spent  a  week-end  in 
Berkeley  last  April,  visiting  me  and  her  Stan- 
ford roomie  who  also  lives  in  Berkeley.  We 
entertained  at  bridge  for  her  and  Anne  Crane 
Sherwood,  '20,  was  present,  so  with  my  sister 
Emma,  we  had  four  Lasell  girls  on  hand, 
which  everyone  thought  was  a  good  repre- 
sentation way  out  in  California. 

"Emma  is  living  in  the  apartment  below 
me,  and  as  we  live  right  across  the  street 
from  our  parents,  we  are  right  at  home  all 
the  time.  Emma's  daughter  will  soon  be  five 
years  old.  I  can't  keep  track  of  everybody's 
babies,  can  you? 

"What  do  you  teach,  Betty — household 
economics  or  something  in  that  line?  I  took 
cooking  for  about  a  couple  of  months  when 
we  were  seniors  but  gave  it  up.  No  giving  it 
up  now,  though!  I  am  terribly  domestic,  and 
study  the  women's  magazines  from  cover  to 
cover  for  new  ideas  in  housekeeping,  menus, 
etc.  I  have  a  very  business-like  card-index 
recipes  in  my  kitchen,  and  can  plan  thirty 
dinners   a   month   without  repeating  a  menu. 

"In  spite  of  my  numerous  mishaps — such 
as  having  the  coils  of  the  automatic  water 
heater  burst  and  flood  the  kitchen — I  love 
housekeeping. 

"At  first  I  had  a  hard  time  with  the  finan- 
ces. Since  I've  kept  a  budget.  It  is  lots  of 
fun,  seeing  how  the  expenses  work  out  just 
the  way  they  should.  It's  lots  of  fun,  work- 
ing and  housekeeping  and  being  alive! 

"Emma  hears  often  from  Cassie  Lindsay 
Williams,  1919-1920,  and  from  Feme  Smith 
Hodgins,  '21,  too,  so  we  have  news  from 
"down  in  Maine." 

"It's  time  for  the  next  meal.  We've  a  nice 
fire  burning  in  the  living  room,  and  I'm  going 
to  set  the  table  before  it  for  a  Sunday  night 
tea.    Won't  you  join  us? 

"Remember  me  to  anyone  who  remembers 
me  and  my  best  wishes  to  yourself. 

Betty." 


Rev.  Mabel  Whitney,  '03,  is  now  one  of 
the  best  and  we  venture  to  add  one  of  the 
most  successful  pastors  in  Ellsworth,  Maine. 
She  might  not  tell  you  but  we  will  that  she 
has  recently  been  ordained  an  elder  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  Two  years  ago  she  was 
made  a  deacon  and  now  this  unusual  honor 
is  paid  her.  We  say  unusual  for  we  believe 
her  to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
woman  of  her  denomination  to  be  thus 
honored.  She  closes  her  fine  letter  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  being  at  Lasell  in  June 
to  join  with  her  classmates  in  celebrating  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14,  and  her  family 
are  thoroughly  enjoying  their  new  Hinsdale 
home.  The  aftermath  of ~  Barbara's  hospital 
experience  was  certainly  good  for  she  has 
added  some  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight  and 
declares  she  feels  perfectly  splendid.  It 
seems  impossible  that  her  oldest  child,  Fred- 
erick, is  now  attending  school  and  she  declares 
loves  his  work.  She  has  had  recently  a  de- 
lightful visit  from  her  sister,  Nell  Jones  Yeo- 
mans,  '05,  and  her  husband.  In  answer  to 
her  question:  "Does  the  Lasell  Glee  Club  still 
sing  Christmas  carols  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  school  closes  for  the  vacation?"  our 
answer  is :  "Yes,  the  beautiful  custom  still  is 
observed  and  the  carols  were  never  more 
beautiful  than  at  this  past  Christmastide." 

Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  '20,  was  kind 
enough  to  open  the  door  of  her  dear  home 
and  give  us  a  peep  at  the  family  during  the 
Christmastide.  Of  her  trio  she  writes:  "Little 
Bobby  is  as  cunning  and  full  of  mischief  as 
ever.  Barbara  Ellen  is  growing  and  now 
weights  eighteen  ponds  and  has  two  whole 
teeth.  Richard,  our  oldest,  adores  his  baby 
sister."  We  are  quite  sure  from  her  letter 
that  hers  was  a  happy  Christmas  and  we  are 
grateful  for  her  good  message. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Wesley  Michell  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mabel 
Louise,  1924-1 975  to  Mr.  Charles  Clarke 
Moody  on  Saturday,  January  21,  1928,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Think  of  that  dear  Betty  Oppel,  '26,  on 
the  lecture  field!  But  that  is  just  what  she 
is  doing,  recently  having  given  a  talk  to  the 
Settlement  House  where  she  is  putting  in  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  and  doing  splendid 
work  for  the  Girls'  Club. 

We  are  sorry  you  miss  Lasell  so  much, 
Betty,  but  after  all  it  comforts  us  to  know 
of  your  unwavering  loyalty. 

We  believe  all  you  say  about  Christine 
Lalley  Sullivan,  '23,  and  her  darling  daughter. 
We  too  wish  that  they  would  report  at  Lasell 
for  we  are  longing  to  see  these  old  and  new 
Lasell  girls ! 

Gertrude  Shumaker,  '22,  has  certainly 
found  her  calling.  She  came  to  us  recently 
for  a  chapel  talk  and  interested  everyone  in 
her  great  cause,  the  abolition  of  war.  Lasell 
girls  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
would  do  well  to  invite  this  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  peace  to  speak  to  their  clubs.  We 
were  just  proud  of  her  and  wish  her  all  suc- 
cess in  her  new  field. 

What  a  delightful  possibility  for  Lasell  if 
the  opening  words  of  Edith  Ebersole  Doud's, 
'03,  letter  prove  prophetic,  for  she  starts  right 
in  by  asking  our  principal  some  definite  points 
concerning  the  possibility  of  her  daughter 
Harriet  entering  Lasell  in  the  fall  of  1929. 
The  letter  is  so  filled  with  splendid  Lasell 
news  that  we  venture  to  quote  a  part  of  it 
verbatim.  Edith  writes:  "I  have  been  very 
much  interested  to  learn  that  Joanna  Deering 
Kirk,  '02,  has  come  near  Columbus  to  live  this 
fall.  Daughter  Harriet  came  home  one  day  and 
said  there  was  a  senior  out  at  Columbus 
School  for  Girls  whose  mother  was  in  Lasell 
with  me.  I  was  curious  to  know  who  it  might 
be,  and  one  day  soon  after,  Joanna  called  me. 
I  have  been  out  to  see  her  once  and  last  Fri- 
day night  Mr.  Doud,  Harriet  and  I  had  dinner 
with  them.  They  live  fifteen  miles  out.  The 
daughter  drives  to  school  and  back  every  day. 
|  She  is  a  delightful  girl.  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
Jonie  again  and  surely  enjoy  her  and  her 
husband.  The  twin  sons  we  have  not  met, 
they  being  at  Yale. 


"Early  in  the  summer  Bess  Draper  Ruffin, 
'02,  and  her  daughter  Barbara  were  our  guests 
for  eighteen  days  and  we  had  a  wonderful 
time.  One  day  Cornelia  Douglass  Houser, 
'02,  drove  over  from  Troy  and  had  luncheon 
with  us.  Another  day  we  drove  to  Troy  for 
luncheon  with  Cornelia.  We  found  Hattie 
McGregor,  '02,  and  Edith  McClure  Patter- 
son, '02,  also  there.  I  had  not  seen  Jonie, 
Hattie  nor  Edith  nor  Cornelia  for  twenty- 
four  years  and  they  looked  just  the  same ! 
Of  course  they  do  not  really,  but  just  as  one 
would  expect  them  to  look  in  1927. 

"This  fall  my  sister  Frances,  Harriet  and 
I  were  in  New  York  for  a  week's  good  time 
together.  Florence  Swartwout,  '09,  came  in 
for  one  evening  with  us.  The  girls  really 
seem  to  me  to  change  not  at  all.  They  surely 
do  not  in  friendship.  We  can  start  where 
we  stopped,  years  ago,  and  go  right  on  with 
no  time  lost.     And  it  is  a  great  joy. 

"I  hope  you  and  your  family  and  the  school 
all  are  well  and  doing  splendidly.  Aren't  you 
ever  coming  to  Ohio? 

"Remember  me  please  to  Miss  Potter,  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  ony  one  else  whom  I  may  know. 
Do  you  know  that  Florence  Ebersole  Bart- 
lett's,  '02,  oldest,  Katherine  Blair  Bartlett, 
is  a  freshman  at  Wellesley? 

"With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Edith  Ebersole  Doud." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Harper  have  certainly 
been  greatly  blessed  since  they  "went  West." 
Aside  from  enjoying  the  new  duties  as  pres- 
ident of  Evansville  College  and  appreciating 
the  never-ending  kindnesses  of  the  generous 
Western  folk,  a  special  blessing  has  come 
to  this  family  for  on  Tanuary  19,  Craig  Thayer 
Harper  came  to  gladden  their  home  and  Lasell 
joins  with  the  many  friends  in  hearty  con- 
gratulations over  the  birth  of  this  second  son. 

Two  of  the  most  charming  holiday  greet- 
ings which  came  to  Miss  Potter  recently  were 
pictures  of  the  sunny  son  of  Margaret  Loomis 
Collingwood,  '21,  and  Marjorie  Gifford 
Grimm's,  '22,  darling  little  Nancy.     Miss  Pot- 
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ter  declares  the  faces  of  these  children  are  a 
constant  source  of   delight. 

Speaking  of  little  children,  it  was  only  yes- 
terday that  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17,  came 
to  Lasell  on  a  business  errand  for  the  Alum- 
nae. Accompanying  her  was  that  little  Red 
Robin,  her  tiny  son,  not  old  enough  to  as 
yet  leave  a  message  for  Lasell,  but  the  sight 
of  this  dear  baby  captured  our  hearts. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  guests  at  the  mid- 
winter reunion  was  Martha  Hazelett  Crooks, 
'10,  who  is  in  Auburndale  visiting  her  aunts, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Wagner  and  Miss  Martha 
Ransom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Wesley  Michell  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mabel 
Louise,  1924-1925,  to  Mr.  Charles  Clarke 
Moody,  on  Saturday,  January  21,  at  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y. 

We  are  so  glad  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Drew 
have  remained  in  our  zone  and  that  he  oc- 
casionally brings  to  us  one  of  his  inspiring 
messages.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Drew  for  her  recent  generous  gift  to  our  mis- 
sionary society. 

Since  the  mid-winter  reunion  in  Philadel- 
phia Annie  Merrill  David,  '12,  has  written: 
"Although  our  numbers  are  few,  we  who  at- 
tend have  such  good  times.  It  was  nice  to 
welcome  Miss  Wright  and  from  her  hear  all 
about  our  dear  Lasell.  This  has  been  a  busy 
winter.  While  the  children  don't  need  as  much 
care  in  some  ways,  still  they  make  many  de- 
mands. Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12,  and  her  hus- 
band spent  this  week-end  with  us.  Eleanor 
Warner  Salisbury,  '11,  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota surprised  us  Thanksgiving  Day  when 
she  and  her  husband  stopped  off  en  route  to 
Pittsburgh  to  visit  Eleanor's  brother.  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  fifteen  years,  but  it  did  not 
seem  she  had  changed  one  speck.  We  liked 
her  husband  so  much.  Lucy  Russell  Webb, 
1908-1910,  comes  once  in  a  while  to  see  us 
when  her  husband  has  business  in  Philadel- 
phia." Annie  closes  her  welcome  letter  with 
loving  greetings  to  all  at  Lasell. 

Ruth  Dunning,  '27,  was  a  recent  and  most 
welcome  guest  at  Lasell. 


In  a  newsy  letter  to  Miss  Perley,  Violet 
Han,  '26,  writes :  "I  am  actually  in  Peking 
and  all  alone,  too,  for  I  didn't  know  a  single 
soul  when  I  came,  but  have  made  many  friends 
now,  but  still  am  homesick  at  times. 

"Now  to  begin  from  the  beginning.  After 
I  returned  from  America  I  did  work  three 
or  four  months  for  my  daddy,  but  I  didn't  get 
much  work  to  do,  for  his  Chinese  secretaries 
do  most  of  his  work.  So  I  loafed  for  a  while 
and  while  I  was  loafing,  a  friend  of  my 
father's,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  this 
Hospital,  went  on  a  visit  to  Shanghai.  Pie 
came  to  our  home  for  supper  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  and  what  did  I  take  up 
while  in  the  States.  I  told  him  all  and  fin- 
ished by  saying,  "Can  you  use  me  up  there?" 
He  thought  for  a  minute  and  then  said,  "Sure! 
We  are  just  thinking  of  taking  Chinese  girl 
secretaries,  if  we  can  find  them,  in  place  of 
foreigners.  But  what  would  your  parents  say 
when  they  have  you  back  with  them  for  only 
five  or  six  months?"  I  winced  at  that,  but 
made  him  promise  that  if  my  parents  would 
let  me,  he'd  let  me  work  in  his  hospital. 

"I  am  in  the  Surgical  Department.  We  have 
about  twenty  surgeons  in  my  department  and 
they  keep  me  quite  busy.  At  first  I  thought  I 
couldn't  manage  it,  for  those  medical  and  sur- 
gical terms  are  all  Greek  to  me,  but  with  the 
help  of  the  dictionary  and  their  kindness  I 
manage  to  get  along  fairly  well. 

"Peking  is  very  different  from  Shanghai 
and  I  think  I  would  enjoy  living  here  always 
if  I  had  my  folks  here.  There  are  several 
lovely  parks  we  can  go  to  and  the  museums 
and  palaces  are  very  interesting.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  shopping  and  amusements  are  con- 
cerned Peking  is  far  behind  Shanghai,  but  I 
guess  one  can  get  along  without  these. 

"I  got  a  lovely  card  and  message  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Towne. 

"Whenever  you  write  to  Miss  Dimitroff. 
please  give  her  my  best  regards. 

"My  best  best  wishes  to  all  those  who  re- 
member me. 

"With  love, 

"Always, 

"Violet." 
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Friends  of  Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  she  has  leisure  now 
to  take  up  her  professional  work  for  which 
she  prepared  at  the  Emerson  School  of  Ora- 
tory. 


LASELL  CLUB  NOTES 

This  being  an  Alumnae  number  of  the 
Leaves,  we  think  it  fortunate  that  we  are  pub- 
lishing reports  of  the  reunions  of  several  of 
the  Lasell  Clubs. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

Our  thirty-fifth  annual  luncheon  was  a 
very  pleasant  reunion  but  we  did  miss  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter  very 
much.  We  met  at  12  :30  for  our  reception  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  enjoyed  a  delicious 
luncheon  while  we  exchanged  all  the  news  of 
Lasell  interest  we  had  heard  since  last  year. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed 
these  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to 
serve  for  the  next  two  years : 

President Gladys  Stults,  1909-1910 

Vice-President  Maudie  L.  Stone,  '88 

Secretary-Treasurer .  Elizabeth  Van  Cleve,  '26 
Executive  Coiiunittcc.Gladys  Stults,  1909-1910 

Dorothy  Chase,  '22 
Elizabeth  Edson,  1895-1896 

We  should  of  course  have  liked  to  have 
had  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  with  us,  but  that 
was  impossible. 

We  learned  of  the  death  of  two  of  our 
members  in  the  past  year — Gertrude  Bull, 
1907^1909,  and  Frances  Barbour  Sonntag,  '89. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  the  executive 
committee  should  report  the  names  of  any 
members  who  had  passed  on  to  their  reward. 

Miss  Nellie  Wright,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Club  the  day  before, 
represented  Lasell  and  brought  us  Miss  Pot- 
ter's message  and  other  charmingly  charac- 
teristic greetings  from  Miss  Witherbee  and 
Senora  Orozco.  We  enjoyed  word  of  many  of 
our  former  instructors.  Dr.  Winslow's  mes- 
sage was  extremely  interesting  in  its  report 
of  progress  along  all  lines  at  the  seminary. 
We  were  delighted  to  hear  about  the  increase 
of   the   Endowment   Fund.    We  certainly  ap- 


preciated these  plaiio  and  we  think  Lasell  will 
be  more  "Devine"  than  ever  when  that  new 
Auditorium  is  completed. 

When  we  heard  about  the  coming  White 
Mountain  trip  and  Mid- winter  Reunion  we 
all  wanted  to  pack  up  and  go  too ! 

Mrs.  Gannett  (Mabel  Taylor,  '95),  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  told  us  about  her  visit  at 
Lasell  for  Commencement  a  year  ago.  We  all 
thanked  this  guest  for  her  cheery  greeting. 

We  were  happy  to  have  Jennie  Hamilton 
Eliason,  '04,  and  Rebecca  Eliason  Vickers, 
1902-1903,  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  with  us. 

We  closed  our  meeting  with  the  usual 
Roll  Call  of  those  present  which  brought  out 
the  many  interesting  activities  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

With  the  best  love  and  greetings  to  all 
at  and  of  Lasell, 

H.  Mercedes  Rendell. 

"Those  present  were : 
Miss    Nellie    Wright 
Mrs.  Susan   Hicks 
Susan   Hallock   Couch,    1886-1888 
Annie    M.    Gwinnell,    '88 
Maudie  Lorena  Stone,  '88 
Grace  C.  Huntington,  '89 
Mabel  Taylor  Gannett,  '95 
Laura  Cameron  Simons,   1902-1904 
Evelyn   Ebert  Allen,  '99 
Rebecca  Eliason  Vickers,  1902-1903 
Helen   Merriam  Cornell,   1902-1903 
Jennie    Hamilton    Eliason,    '04 
Ella  Hazelton  Russell,  '04 
Gladys  Stults,  1909-1910 
Florence  S.  Thomasson,   '09 
Julia  ter  Kuile  Brown,  '10 
Mildred  Goodall   Campbell,   '10 
Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10 
Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12 
Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  '13 
Charlotte  Swartout,  '14 
Mary  Bingaman,  '14 
Hazel  Brady,  '17 
Rosenda  Cabrera,  '19 
Miriam  Bell  Bell,  '19 
Celina  Belle  Isle,  '21 
Theresa  Thompson  Osborn,  '22 
Dorothy  Chase,  '23 
Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  '23 
H.  Mercedes  Rendell,  '23 
Helen  E.  Landon,  1922-1924 
Alice  McCaghey  Shuler,  '24 
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Helen  Albert,  '25 
Dorothy  Cook,  1917-1920 
Margaret  Clarke,  1923-1924 
Marjorie   Kitchens,    1923-1924 
Peggy  Meurer  Fischer,  '25 
Helen  Morrell,  1925-1926 
Elizabeth  Oppel,  '26 
Elizabeth  Van  Cleve,  '26 
Minerva  L.  Damon,  '27    . 
Ruth  Hutton,  '27 
Helen  Young,  1926-1927 
Mary  Etta  Williams,  '27 
M.  Catherine  Holby,  '27 
Lucy  Fuller  Foster,  '23 
Dorothy  Millspaugh,  '23 
Florence   Tyler,   '25." 

The  Leaves  are  indebted  to  Mae  Harrison 
Clifford,  1915-1916,  of  Falmouth  Foreside, 
Maine,  for  the  following  touching  resolutions 
which  were  passed  by  the  Portland  Lasell  Club 
at  their  January  meeting. 

"Whereas,  one  of  our  number  has  been  re- 
moved from  us  by  death,  be  it 

Resolved, 

"That  in  the  death  of  Barbara  Pinkham,  our 
Club  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  over 
which  we  deeply  grieve.  We  rejoice  over  her 
splendid  young  life  and  her  beautiful  charac- 
ter, while  we  mourn  her  early  passing  away. 

"We  consider  her  achievements  and  her  in- 
fluence remarkable  for  her  years.  Her  gracious 
influence  and  the  memory  of  her  rare  gifts 
will  ever  abide  with  us. 

"Be  it  further  resolved, 

"That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  our  minutes  and  that  a  copy,  together 
with  an  assurance  of  our  deepest  sympathy, 
be  forwarded  to  Barbara's  family. 

"The  Lasell  Club  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
"Portland,  Sept.  2,  1927." 

The  second  fall  luncheon  of  the  Chicago 
Lasell  club  was  held  on  December  29,  1927 
in  honor  of  the  girls  home  for  the  holidays. 
It  was  held  in  a  private  dining  room  of  the 
Stevens  Hotel.  There  were  twenty-five  pres- 
ent including  a  few  guests.  During  the 
luncheon  Dr.  Emma  Hackett,  1890-1891,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  her  life  as  a  doc- 
tor since  she  left  Lasell  in  1891.  Miss  Laura 
Hay  ward,  the  school  advisor,  gave  us  a  talk 


on  her  visit  to  school  just  two  weeks  before, 
which  of  course,  was  very  interesting  to  all  of 
us.  Then  each  girl  gave  an  account  of  herself 
since  she  left  Lasell.  After  the  luncheon  we 
all  joined  arms  and  sang  the  Alma  Mater,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Helen  Grashorn  Dickson, 
'22,  at  the  piano. 

The  Lasell  girls  who  attended  were : 

Lucille   Norris,    '24 
Dorothy  Pearson,   '24 
Cecile   Loomis  Stuebing,   '22 
Margaret  Loomis  Collingwood,  '21 
Lizinka   Kuehl,   1921-1922 
Mary-Alice  Timmins,   1926- 
Mary  Thielens  Peeples,  1904-1905 
Frances  Bragdon  West,  '05 
Dr.   Emma   Hackett,    1890-1891 
Annie   Hackett,   '96 
Eugenie   McEdwards,   '27 
Louise  Brolin,  '26 
Mary  K.  Pape,  1926-1927 
Kathryn  Moore,  '26 
Mildred   Chapman,    1926- 
Alice  Wry  Anthony,  '24 
Helen  Buettner,  '23 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Lasell  Club  was  held  at  the  Penn  Ath- 
letic Club  on  Friday,  January  27,  1928.  We 
were  all  pleased  to  have  Miss  Wright  with  us 
as  the  representative  of  our  dear  Lasell.  She 
brought  with  her  so  much  of  the  old  Lasell 
spirit  that  we  know  and  love  so  well.  Miss 
Wright  told  us  of  the  extensive  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  campus.  We  are  all 
very  anxious  to  see  this  new  Lasell  become 
a  reality.    Those  present  at  the  meeting  were : 

Edith   Hobson  Fricke,  '17,  Vice-President  and  act- 
ing President 
Helen    W.    Robson,    '24,    Secretary    and    Treasurer 
Jennie  Hamilton   Eliason,   '04 
Rebecca  Eliason  Vickers,  1902-1903 
Lucy  Russell  Webb,  1908-1910 
Annie  Merrill  David,  '12 
Ruth  Throm   Rogers,   '23 
Helen  Davies  Worthington,  1921-1922 
Rosamond  Kent,   1918-1921 
Dorothy  Payne  Whiteway,  '14 

Mrs.  Eliason  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  She  will  select  her 
committee  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  MID-WINTER  REUNION 

The  annual  Mid-winter  Reunion  of  the  La- 
sell  Alumnae  was  held  at  the  Seminary  on  Sat- 
urday, February  11.  There  were  no  new  or 
startling  innovations  this  year — everything 
went  off  happily  as  usual,  but  because  we  have 
been  elsewhere  for  two  reunions  it  seemed 
like  a  homecoming  to  be  at  Lasell  again  and  I 
believe  we  enjoyed  the  affair  more  than  ever. 

Miss  Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation president,  presided,  as  the  vice-presi- 
dent was  unable  to  do  so.  She  always  says 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  and  says  it 
graciously !  She  is  so  unusually  fitted  to  be 
our  president  and  has  such  a  faculty  for  mak- 
ing and  keeping  friends  that  I  feel  we  ought 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  she  serves  us 
in  this  capacity. 

Dr.  Winslow,  just  having  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  bronchitis,  warned  us  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  his  customary  talk,  but  the 
things  he  did  say  were  what  we  wanted  to 
hear — news  of  former  teachers — Dr.  Bragdon, 
old  girls,  and  a  splendid  report  on  the  school. 
For  instance,  there  are  more  girls  now  regis- 
tered for  next  year  than  were  in  school  when 
some  of  us  were  there.  Dr.  Winslow  also  re- 
ported a  bequest  of  $1,000  which  a  father  is 
planning  to  give  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  a 
former  Lasell  student,  and  a  promise  of 
$20,000,  the  income  of  which  will  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  deserving  music  pupils. 

Mrs.  Winslow  graciously  told  us  about  the 
family,  a  report  we  always  want,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  watched  the  little  Winslows 
grow  up. 

Miss  Potter  praised  the  present  student 
body  and  referred  to  their  increasing  desire  to 
settle  on  some  worthwhile  life-work.  She  also 
referred  to  their  unusually  generous  responses 
to  missionary  and  philanthropic  appeals.  As 
usual  she  made  us  merry.  If  we  had  Will 
Rogers  for  president  and  Miss  Potter  for 
vice-president  of  this  country,  I  believe  that 
they  would  soon  have  the  whole  land  well 
and  happy.  That's  merely  a  notion  not  a  mo- 
tion. 


Both  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter  wore 
most  becoming  black  velvet  gowns.  Mrs. 
Winslow  carried  a  charming  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers— a  valentine  sort  of  effect,  paper  ruffles 
and  all !  Miss  Potter's  bouquet  was  a  gorgeous 
affair  of  red  roses  which  she  wore  pinned  at 
her  belt.  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  girls 
how  those  red  roses  looked  on  that  black 
gown — just  perfect! 

Mr.  Amesbury,  the  school  treasurer,  had 
a  word  of  greeting  for  the  old  girls.  He  is 
the  husband  of  a  Lasell  girl — Jane  Ford 
Amesbury,  1901-03. 

Mile.  LeRoyer  esoaped  us  this  year,  but  we 
will  not  promise  to  let  her  off  so  easily  again. 

We  sent  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon 
and  also  to  the  Lasell  girls  who  are  away  just 
now  for  winter  sports. 

The  Washington  trip  and  the  Lasell  Eu- 
ropean trip  were  mentioned.  Write  the  school 
if  you  are  interested  in  joining  either  or  both. 

The  day  was  lovely,  the  luncheon  delicious. 
Especial  thanks  are  due  Genevra  Strong  Har- 
low, 1905-1906,  head  of  the  wid-winter  re- 
union committee,  and  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low for  their  cordial  welcome  and  delightful 
entertainment. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  at- 
tended : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
Mile.  Le  Royer 
Mrs.   McDonald 
Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow 
Mrs.  Saunders 
Senora  Orozco 
Miss  Wright 
Miss  Lidikay 
Miss  Witherbee 
Miss  Irwin 
Miss  Carstens 
Miss  Hummel 
Miss  Chaffetz 
Mrs.  Hooker 
Miss  Ross 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
Jennie  Ford  Amesbury,  1901-03 
Dorothy  Barnard,  '24 
Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10 
Catherine  L.  Beeeher,  '25 
Lily  Butters,  '27 
Mildred  Goodall  Campbell,  '10 
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Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12 
Helen  Webster  Fitz,  '19 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,   1903-07 
Ruth  A.  Coates,  '21 
Martha  Hazelett  Crooks,  '10 
Edith   W.  Hadley,  '24 
Maude   Simes   Harding,   '06 
Ruth  D.  Hayden,  '20 
Genevra  Strong  Harlow,  1905-06 
Esther  T.  Josselyn,  '27 
Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17 
Mildred  Pennell,  '27 
Lillian  M.  Packard,  '83 
Alice  Taylor  Potter,  1898-1900 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10 
Martha  Ransom,  1877-1881 
Minnie  Remick,  '27 
Ella  Richards,  19224925 
Harriett  G.  Scott,  '94 
Gertrude  Schumaker,  '22 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22 


Margerie   Simes  Nickerson,   1910-1911 

Miriam  Flynn  Speth,   '12 

Elizabeth  Stephens,  '20 

Alice  P.  Weeks,  '19 

Mary  Dodge  Whittemore,  1903-04 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 


PEACE 

Crystal  folds  glistening 
Diamonds   sparkling 
The   tinkle   of  water 
The   silvery  laughter 
Of   the   tumbling  brook 
The   restfulness   of   an 
Old   red   mill   and 
The    long   since   quiet 
Water-wheel.      The    brook 
Rambling    on.      Peace. 

Harriet  Heir'ns,  '2'). 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Willing  and  Capable 

Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 

PATRONIZE      OUR     ADVERTISERS 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class   Rings                                      Class  Pins 

Medals                    Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

Tel.   West   Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2                          3-5                      6-7 

Orders  taken  for  Home  Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT                                                      WHIPPET 

SIXES                                                           FOURS— SIXES 

Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 

FIRESTONE                                                 TEXACO 
TIRES    AND    TUBES                    GAS,  OILS  AND  GREASES 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,   Greeting  Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Shampooing                               Marcel  Waving 

Facials                    French  Curling 
Manicuring                                 Finger  Waving 

AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A   Commonwealth  Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment                       Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene                 Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 
HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.    West   Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Ladies  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,   Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.   2102   West    N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company  and  want   the  best 
Call  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
"Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR   EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 

May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Engravers     Stationers     Printers 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  GOLF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSE 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMING 

CAMPNG  HIKING                              SKATING 

AND    ALL  OUTDOOR    SPORTS 

Camp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


An   Exchange  of  Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE   WEST   NEWTON   2104 
FOR  APPOINTMENT 


STUDIO  AT 
205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas  and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 


Compliments  of 


DANGELMAYERS' 


GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 

For  All  Degrees 

; 

Class    Orders,    Our   Specialty 


Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec 
tive  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 


L.    J.    CAMPBELL 


FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 


White    and     Colored    Tissue     Papers 

Wrapping    Paper    and    Twine    for 

Holiday  Wrapping 


Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 


U%  (gtnh? 


Our  Hosiery  Department— new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.  The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red   Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 


BEEF 


PORK        LAMB 
POULTRY 


VEAL 


18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 
30  and  32  North  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 


Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Christmas  Cards 

35  Choice  Cards  $1.00 

Engraving  Die   Stamping 

Fine  Stationery 

Brass  and  Leather  Novelties 


Thorp  a  Martin 


COMPANY 


STATIONERS 

66  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints  Varnishes  Enamels 


Colorite— Straw  Hat  Finish 


Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

90S  Boylston  St. 
Ken.  4181—4182  BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater   Kent  Crosby  Radiola 

AUTO   SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE   ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,    AND     YOUR    BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils — Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish— Fruits    and    Vegetables — 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blaekstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.— Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
'The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine   to   Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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Compliments  of 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone 


.  Back  Bay  2480 


COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 


KU.D  V    !»   I'Vf    OM 


L\SELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses  Sweaters  Knitted  Suits 

Coats  Skirts  Sport  Clothes 

Hats  Stockings  Silk  Underwear 

Blouses  Accessories  Christmas   Cifts 


are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 


Capital     .       .       .       .       •       $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 


The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  'IfSST 


Street 
Near  Colonial  Theatre 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 

LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON    C.    BAILEY,   President 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


47-48   South   Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.  New.  No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 


711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 


OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Beautiful    New    Patterns 

Staines  English  Inlaid 


111  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


LINOLEUM 

As  the  inventors  of  linoleum  and  inlaid  linoleum, 
Staines  has  been  in  the  van  in  every  important  im- 
provement in  linoleum.  That  is  why  the  richest  col- 
orings and  the  most  intriguing  patterns  are  charac- 
teristics of  this  world-famous  linoleum,  which  we 
feature  and  recommend. 

John  £L  Pray  &  Sons  Co* 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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Are  you  a  pepster: 


? 


We  were  sitting  in  the  Petite  Promenade  in  the 
Junior  Misses'  Shops,  watching  the  swaggering 
parade  of  young  Bostoners  on  their  daily  style  tour. 

"Seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  new  name  for 
these    youngsters,"   Junior    mused,    admiring    his 
spats.   "I'm  fed  up  with  'flappers'  and  'modern,' 
I  agreed. 

"Well,  how  about  Pepster?"  he  suggested. 

Sure  enough,  it  seems  to  tit  you  peppy  youngsters. 
Almost  as  well  as  these  clothes  fit  you  ....  your 
dash,  your  daintiness  ....  the  clean-cut  speed  and 
vivacity  of  you. 


Suits,  ensembles,  frocks,  eoats, 

sweater  suits 

Priced  $10.50  to  $75.00 

Sizes  13,  15  and  17 

JUNIOR  MISSES'  SHOPS 

On  the  Second  Floor — Main  Store 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
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MONEY  HAS  LOST  ITS  VOICE 

What  question  is  more  discussed  than  that 
of  the  prosperity  or  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  United  States?  Practically  everyone 
agrees  that  the  country  certainly  is  prospering : 
how  long  it  will  last  they  seldom  ask  them- 
selves ;  but  there  are  a  few  who  persistently 
discuss  every  side  of  the  question.  Some  be- 
lieve that  this  prosperity  will  continue,  some 
believe  that  it  cannot  last  much  longer,  and 
some  even  say  that  United  States  is  not  pros- 
perous in  any  absolute  sense.  Professor 
Fisher,  of  Yale,  is  one  who  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  as  having  made  this  latter  state- 
ment. He  is  greatly  criticized  for  such  a  view 
but  he  continues  to  say  that  more  than  ninety 
million  people  seem  to  be  making  only  a  little 
over  their  expenses. 

What  an  improbable  statement  this  seems 
to  be  when  we  look  about  and  see  radios,  vic- 
trolas  and  electrical  devices  that  two  thirds  of 
the  people  have.  Here  our  savings  banks  are 
fairly  bulging  with  deposits,  our  highways  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  automobiles,  our 
colleges  are  turning  away  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  never  had  enough  money 
before  to  go  to  college,  homes  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  luxuries,  and  yet  United  States  is 
not  prosperous. 

Statistics  are  worth  a  great  deal  we  know  ; 
however,  a  statistician  sitting  in  his  office  and 
figuring  out  what  is  needed  to  provide  the 
necessary  comforts  for  a  family  living  in  New 
York,  and  then  dividing  the  population  into 
the  estimated  national  income,  may  conclude 
that  four-fifths  of  the  population  is  living  on 
the  verge  of  poverty.  But,  if  he  looks  out  of 
his  window  to  see  what  is  going  on  about  him. 


he  will,  if  his  vision  extends  far  enough,  be 
inclined  to  make  some  radical  changes  in  his 
conclusions. 

President  Coolidge  in  his  speech  at  Phila- 
delphia said  that  the  pre-eminence  of  America 
is  unchallenged  in  the  advance  which  it  has 
made  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  its 
people.  We  have  demonstrated  that  we  are 
able  to  meet  adversity  and  overcome  it.  The 
test  which  now  confronts  the  nation  is  pros- 
perity. There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  reveal 
the  soul  of  a  people. 

Professor  Fisher's  opinion  is  that  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  standing  in  need  of  the 
warning  voiced  by  the  president. 

Let  some  disagree  with  Fisher  as  some  surely 
will,  but  would  it  not  be  wise  for  every  person 
to  give  it  a  thought?  If  the  present  state  of 
prosperity  ceases  to  exist,  what  provision  shall 
we  make  ?  For  this  reason  we  would 
be  benefited  by  consideration  of  the  prob- 
ability of  such  views  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  money  has  lost  its  voice.  A 
man  doesn't  buy  a  single  automobile  in  this 
golden  era.  He  buys  them  by  the  set.  He 
must  have  a  town  car,  a  touring  car,  a  spiffy 
one  for  the  theatre  and  calls,  and  a  knock-about 
car  for  marketing. 

Prosperity  has  done  more  to  grind  down 
class  snobbery  than  all  the  other  efforts  com- 
bined. 

Most  people  have  looked  upon  the  coddled 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich  with  a  mixture 
of  awe  and  jealousy.  But  to  quote  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  These 
people  must  have  something  more  than  money 
or  be  mighty  lonely.  Nor  do  most  of  us  want 
a  grown-up  millionaire  around  solely  for  his 
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ridiculous  millions.  He  must  at  least  know 
a  card  trick.  Gold  has  lost  caste  as  a  social 
attraction,  and  if  that  isn't  a  pretty  good  thing 
for  democracy,  I'm  mistaken. 

There  used  to  be  a  marble  palace  on  Fifth 
Avenue  pointed  out  as  the  mansion  of  a 
millionaire,  whose  niece,  poor  thing,  married 
the  family  coachman.  If  a  rich  young  de- 
butante elopes  with  a  hard-working  chauffeur 
these  days,  she  is  applauded  for  her  noble 
catch.  If  she  marries  some  elegant  hand-kisser 
with  a  monocled  stare,  we  give  her  a  loud 
ha-ha  and  await  the  final  decree  from  Paris. 

We  do  not  worship  common  riches.  Our 
national  genuflection  today  is  at  the  feet  of 
ability.  We  bend  the  knee  to  those  who  do 
things.  Instead  of  spoiling  us,  money  has 
given  a  greater  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
expression  of  the  arts.  We  will  not  walk 
across  the  street  to  see  the  richest  son  of  the 
richest  man,  but  we  will  stand  all  evening  in 
the  back  of  a  theatre  to  see  a  wistful  extra 
girl  raised  to  stardom,  because  she  is  accomp- 
lishing something.  Out  of  the  welter  of  an 
unprecedented  prosperity  rings  a  clarion  cry 
"Do  something  or  take  a  back  seat." 

We  may  scoff  at  all  arguments  over  a  situa- 
tion that  to  all  appearances  is  perfectly  ideal, 
but  it  would  do  us  good  to  think  it  over  if  we 
gain  nothing  from  it  other  than  to  be  a  bit 
more  economical. 

Isabelle  Daggett,  '29. 


LOUISE 

The  court  was  crowded.  Harvey,  only  three 
rows  from  the  front,  turned  and  scanned  the 
motley  crowd  disapprovingly.  The  back  rows 
were  lined  with  shabby,  pale  faced  men — seek- 
ing shelter  from  the  cold — men  who  had  stood 
more  than  once  in  the  prisoner's  box  them- 
selves and  who  now  watched  proceedings  with 
an  air  of  complacency  and  quiet  amusement. 
There  were  young  people,  looking  for  a  thrill, 
something  different,  who  seemed  to  be  highly 
amused  by  it  all.  There  were  middle  aged  men 
driven  from  home  by  nagging,  fretful  wives, 
who   had   come   to   enjoy   the   discomforts   of 


others.  There  were  spinster  ladies  in  black 
hats  and  long  skirts,  with  open  note  books  in 
their  hands — intent  on  their  statistics.  There 
was  an  old  lady  with  holes  in  her  shoes,  who 
drew  her  shawl  closer  about  her  and  furtively 
wiped  her  eyes.  There  was  Harvey,  thirty, 
well  dressed,  very  bored,  drawn  to  the  night 
court  in  the  hope  of  finding  amusement  for 
an  hour.  Only  he  did  not  call  it  amusement, 
he  called  it  human  interest.  Having  finished 
his  inspection  of  the  crowd,  Harvey  turned 
around  and  saw  before  him  people  of  still  other 
types.  There  were  three  lawyers  in  checked 
suits  and  gay  ties,  whose  hawk-like  eyes  darted 
from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
They  leered  pleasantly  at  the  prisoners  as 
they  appeared  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  client. 
And  then  there  was  the  judge,  old  and  weary, 
tired  of  it  all — with  bent  shoulders  and  lined 
face.  Justice  he  intended  to  deal  out — yes, 
but  mercy — his  aching  shoulders  and  tired 
brain  forbade  all  thoughts  of  that.  Therefore 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  irritation  that  he  heard 
f  ootsteeps  in  the  corridor — another  case  !  All 
eyes  turned  towards  the  door. 

First  came  a  detective  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  done  his  duty.  He  nodded  to  the 
judge,  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  clerk, 
then  beckoned  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  A 
lovely  woman  of  about  twenty-three  appeared. 
Her  face  was  very  pale  now  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  Unlike  the  usual  type 
of  prisoner  she  was  well  dressed  in  a  quiet 
sort  of  way.  Her  coat  had  undoubtedly  seen 
long  service,  but  it  was  still  presentable.  In 
fact  everything  about  her  bore  the  stamp  of 
respectability.  What  was  she  doing  in  the 
night  court? 

Harvey  leaned  forward  with  a  glint  of  in- 
terest in  his  black  eyes  and  listened  eagerly  as 
the  charge  was  read  against  her. 

"Stealing,  Judge — first  offense — brought  in 
by  Officer  Patrick  O'Connell." 

The  prisoner's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
listened. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself?" 
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She  shook  her  head  and  said  in  a  low  voice 
which  trembled  ever  so  little,  "I'll  never  do  it 
again.     I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"You  have  committed  an  offense  punishable 
in  this  state  by  a  jail  sentence,  but  as  this  is 
a  first  offense  you  may  go  with  a  warning. 
But  remember  next  time  the  court  will  not 
be  so  lenient." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  girl  left  the 
prisoner's  box  and  walked  with  bowed  head  up 
the  aisle.  When  she  had  reached  the  door 
Harvey  left  his  seat  and  followed  her.  He 
felt  that  she  was  innocent,  perhaps  shielding 
someone  else.  He  must  know  more  about  the 
case. 

She  stood  inside  the  door,  wiping  her  eyes, 
before  going  out  on  the  street.  He  could  see 
that  she  trembled  slightly. 

"Pardon  me,  I  don't  mean  to  bother  you,  but 
I  wondered  if  you'd  let  me  take  you  home. 
You  must  be  tired." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  that  I  can  trust 
you." 

They  stepped  outside  and  Harvey  hailed  a 
passing  cab. 

"And  where  do  you  live?"  he  asked. 

"Leave  me  at  the  corner  of  Maplewood 
Street,"  she  said,  "Father  mustn't  see  you.  I'll 
walk  from  there.     It's  only  a  little  way." 

He  directed  the  driver  and  they  got  in.  For 
a  moment  neither  said  anything.  Then  she 
ventured. 

"You're  very  kind.  Why  were  you — to  a 
thief?" 

"It's  nothing,  really.  Your  case  interested 
me.     Why  did  you  do  it?     Steal,  I  mean." 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  answer. 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  asked,"  he  added. 
"Forgive  me." 

"Ah,  I  don't  mind,"  she  said.  "But  it's 
hard  to  explain.  It  all  seems  like  a  dream. 
The  rings  were  so  lovely,  so  sparkling — I  loved 
them,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  had  taken  three. 
I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  I'd  never  been  in 
court  before  and  I  was  so  frightened.  I  shall 
never  do  it  again  though,  never." 


"No,  I'm  sure  you  won't.  You're  not  that 
sort.  But,  but  couldn't  you  have  bought  a 
ring?" 

"That  was  the  trouble,"  she  said.  "I 
couldn't.  I  work  in  an  office  and  earn  quite  a 
bit,  too,  but  it  always  has  to  go  for  something 
for  the  family.  You  see  Father  doesn't  work 
all  the  time.     That's  what  makes  it  so  hard." 

"I  see,"  Harvey  answered  quickly. 

"The  cab  stopped  suddenly.  "I  get  out 
here,"  she  said. 

"May  I  see  you  again  some  time — soon,"  he 
asked.     "You  interest  me." 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  go  out  much. 
I'm  always  tired  at  night.     Perhaps — " 

"Tomorrow  night,"  he  interrupted. 

"Why,  yes.  I  think  so.  I'll  meet  you  here 
at  seven  o'clock.  "No,"  she  added  as  she 
noticed  his  questioning  look.  "You  mustn't 
call  at  the  house.     I'll  meet  you  here." 

"But  tell  me  your  name,"  he  begged. 

"Louise,"  she  said  with  a  smile  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  night. 

"Tomorrow  at  seven"  he  thought  as  the  cab 
started  back  down  town  toward  the  club.  To- 
morrow at  seven."  Harvey  felt  a  new  interest 
in  life,  an  eagerness  for  the  morrow  quite  un- 
usual for  him. 

With  a  happy  smile  on  his  face  he  stepped 
from  the  cab  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

Pie  swore  softly  and  felt  for  his  watch. 
Money  and  watch  were  gone. 

He  sighed  deeply  and  swore  again.  "Oh, 
well,  life  is  like  that,"  he  muttered. 

Barbara  Hamlin,  '28. 


"WELCOME  NEIGHBOR!" 

It  was  the  summer  of  1918.  That  date 
naturally  recalls  to  our  minds  the  newspaper 
reports  of  bloody  battlefields,  men  "killed  in 
action"  and  "lost  at  the  front,"  advances  into 
"No  Man's  Land,"  explosions,  refugees,  and 
hundreds  of  other  expressions  that  make  up 
war-time  news.  However,  that's  aside  from 
my  story.  What  really  mattered  to  me  just 
then  was  the  little  "fight"  going  on  in  our 
living  room. 
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A  few  days  before  we  had  had  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Mary  inviting  me  to  come  up  to  Montreal 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer.  Mother 
insisted  that  I  was  too  young  to  travel  alone 
from  Boston  to  Montreal. 

"Why,  Helen,"  Father  argued  with  her,  "the 
girl  is  eighteen.  She  can  take  care  of  herself, 
And  you  know  she  won't  have  to  change  trains 
at  all.  The  'limited'  goes  right  through  to 
Montreal  with  only  a  few  stops.  Don't  be  so 
old-fashioned." 

"But  she's  never  been  away  so  far  alone 
before."  ;  i'j    |! 

"There  always  has  to  be  a  first  time,  you 
know."     And  so  they  argued. 

The  next  morning  I  was  told  that  I  was  to 
start  for  Aunt  Mary's  on  the  following 
Wednesday.     Needless  to  say,  Father  had  won. 

Then  followed  five  days  of  rushing  about 
town  buying  ah  the  little  things  that  a  young 
girl  would  like  to  take  with  her.  I  added 
luxuries  to  necessities  during  those  shopping 
days.  For,  wasn't  it  my  first  long  trip  ?  And 
was  I  not  actually  going  to  another  country? 
I  bought  everything  I  could  think  of — from  the 
little  blue  silk  umbrella  to  the  lavender  per- 
fume. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mother  and  Father 
went  to  the  train  with  me.  It  seemed  strange 
to  be  going  off  and  leaving  them  and  before  I 
started  I  was  overwhelmed  by  a  pang  of  home- 
sickness. I  glanced  down  the  car.  Not  far 
from  me  four  young  women  were  laughing  and 
chatting  among  themselves.  I  laughed  too. 
Surely  I  wasn't  going  to  spoil  this  trip  by 
beginning  it  with  the  wrong  outlook.  Good- 
byes were  said  and  the  train  pulled  out  at 
7 :39. 

For  a  few  hours  I  read  a  magazine  full  of 
war  stories,  but  after  a  time  the  monotony  of 
them  began  to  tire  me.  I  retired.  It  was  a 
new  experience  to  me — this  sleeping  in  a  berth. 
At  first  I  thought  I  should  never  get  to  sleep. 
I  tried  every  device  known — even  counting  the 
sheep  jumping  over  the  wall,  a  scheme  which 
I  had  long  before  found  was  a  failure.  My 
mind    was    brimming    over    with    questions. 


Would  Canada  be  very  different  from  the 
United  States?  Did  many  of  the  Canadians 
speak  French?  Would  I  have  to  try  to  con- 
verse with  them  with  the  little  French  I  had 
acquired  in  high  school? 

"Westmount!  Westmount!  Customs  house! 
All  baggage  inspected!  Get  your  passports 
out !  Passports  everybody !  Have  'em  ready  !" 
I  was  awakened  by  this  shouting  at  the  door 
of  the  car.  Passport?  I  didn't  have  one. 
Father  had  said  I  wouldn't  need  one 
I  was  too  young.  Folks  didn't  get  one  unless 
they  were  twenty-one. 

I  dressed  and  arranged  the  things  in  my  two 
mammoth  suit  cases.  I  must  have  taken  my 
time  in  doing  so,  for  I  had  hardly  finished 
when  the  train  came  to  a  stop.  Evidently,  we 
were  at  Westmount  and  the  inspectors  were 
coming  aboard. 

"Miss  Joan  Smith  here?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered  as  he  called  my  name. 

"Please  open  your  bags,  Miss.  I'm  sorry, 
but  we  have  to  inspect  everything.  It's  war- 
time rules,  you  see.  Too  many  spies  are 
escaping  over  the  border." 

I  looked  up  at  this  young  man  who  was 
explaining  the  situation  to  me.  He  seemed 
very  erect  in  his  uniform,  and  as  I  watched  him 
I  wondered  how  it  happened  that  he  was  not 
"over  there."  He  seemed  to  me  the  type  one 
would  have  expected  to  have  gone  across  as 
soon  as  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

He  was  looking  through  my  bags  and  had 
apparently  finished  when  a  button  on  his  sleeve 
caught  on  something.  He  pulled.  There  was 
a  scent  of  lavender.  Evidently  his  sleeve  had 
become  entangled  in  the  little  string  which  had 
held  the  price  tag  of  the  perfume  I  had  bought. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry.  I — why — these  con- 
founded buttons.  They're  always  catching  on 
something.     I  hope  I  haven't  ruined  anything." 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  done  no  harm. 
He  had  done  only  what  I  myself  would  doubt- 
less have  done  later — scented  my  things  with 
the  lavender. 

"You're  sure  it's  all  right?  There's  nothing 
I  can  do  ?     I  suppose  saying  one's  sorry  doesn't 
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help  so  very  much,  but  I  am  sorry,  neverthe- 
less. One  thing  more,  and  I  won't  bother  you 
again.  Have  you  your  passport?  I  must  see 
it." 

"Passport?  Why,  Father  said  I  wouldn't 
need  one  because  I  wasn't  of  age.  It  isn't 
necessary,  is  it?" 

"Well,  I'll  go  and  see  Captain  Frome.  May- 
be I  can  fix  it  up.     I'll  be  back  shortly." 

When  he  had  gone  I  became  worried.  Sup- 
pose I  did  have  to  have  one.  Father  had 
telegraphed  Aunt  Mary  to  meet  me  at  the 
station.  It  just  had  to  be  all  right.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  these  reflections  when  the  inspec- 
tor returned. 

"Miss  Smith,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  There's 
no  arguing  with  Captain  Frome.  He  says 
that  rules  and  laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed.  I 
hate  to  inconvenience  you,  but  you'll  have  to 
remain  here  in  Westmount  till  a  telegram  can 
be  put  thru  to  some  well-known  citizen  in  your 
town  who  can  identify  you." 

"But,"  I  argued,  "my  aunt  is  expecting  me 
on  this  train.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
Montreal.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Can't  you  make 
this   man   see   my   predicament?" 

"I  wish  I  could,  but  it  is  impossible.  You 
see  there  is  so  much  trouble  with  spies  that  we 
have  to  be  doubly  careful.  Frome  won't  be 
argued  with." 

"Well,  I  guess  that  settles  it — or  me,"  I  said. 

"If  you'll  gather  your  things  into  your  bags 
I'll  help  you  take  them  into  the  station — if  I 
may." 

With  this,  I  hurriedly  got  together  all  my 
possessions  and  snapped  the  locks  of  the  two 
suit-cases.  But  even  the  locks  could  not  re- 
strain the  odor  of  lavender  which  seemed  to 
have  filled  the  entire  car. 

My  would-be  saviour  picked  up  my  bags  and 
we  left  the  train.  I  had  the  most  awful  feeling 
of  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
when  the  limited  drew  out  of  that  little  town. 
What  was  I  to  do?  Well,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  get  that  telegram  thru  and  wait  for  an 
answer.     I  must  send  one  to  Aunt  Mary  too. 

I  had  hardly  got  my  things  together  in  the 


corner  of  the  little  waiting  room  when  the  in- 
spector came  in  and  asked  if  he  might  put  the 
telegrams  thru  for  me,  adding  that  if  he  did, 
they  would  go  there  must  more  quickly  because 
he  represented  the  government. 

I  wrote  it  out  on  the  blank  form  which  he 
had  and  he  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  station 
to  send  it.  My  curious  eyes  strayed  to  the  hat 
he  had  left  upside  down  on  the  window-sill. 
It  was  of  the  army  officer's  style.  My 
curiosity  got  the  best  of  me  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  card  inside  the  hat.  "St.  John  Bibbs, 
discharged  from  the  Hospital  of — ."  That 
was  as  far  as  I  got  when  he  returned.  As 
he  crossed  the  wide  floor  I  noticed  a  slight 
limp.  So  that  was  why  he  was  not  at  the 
front. 

Two  hours  were  spent  in  the  little  town  of 
Westmount.  Finally,  however,  my  telegram 
came  and  I  was  allowed  to  continue  to 
Montreal.  I  felt  a  little  pang  of  regret  as  I 
left  it.  St.  Gibbs  had  been  a  great  help  to  me 
there,  and  I  inwardly  hoped  I  might  see  him 


again. 


I  had  been  at  Aunt  Mary's  a  week  when  one 
day  Bob,  my  cousin,  came  rushing  in  very 
much  excited. 

"I've  a  telegram  from  John  Gibbs,  mother. 
He's  having  a  leave.  He  rounded  up  some 
spies  that  were  crossing  into  Canada  and  for 
it  was  given  leave  of  absence.  Not  so  bad, 
what?     He'll  be  here  tomorrow." 

Constance  Chase,  '29. 


THE  TRIALS   OF  A  TEACHER 

Oh   why   must   I   forever   sit 

And  look 

At  a  class  that  knows  nothing  at  all. 

Their  thoughts 

Are  just  like  dumb  animals 

Tied  down. 

They   frown 

And  try  to  look  intelligent 

But  how   can   they  when   it   is   not   there? 

One  sits  with  mouth   wide 

Another   is   heavy-eyed — 

Oh   why — why — why? 

The    rest    of    the    world    is    passing    me    by — 

I   sit  and   tell  them  how  and  why 
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Such  a  thing  happened.  What  will  you  do  with  your  life?     Spend  it 

To  have'to^it51^  carelessly  in  an  effort  to  have  a  momentary 

And  do  the  thinking  for  all-  Sood  time'  or  Put  something  into  it  each  day 

Twenty  people  look  at  me  which    will    later    bring    lasting    joy?     There 

And  gape  and  yawn.  are  ambitions.     You  have  all  had  them.     Many 

Maybe  they  are  awfully  bored  say,  "I  will  be  an  author— a  painter,"  and  then 

But  so  am  I.     ^^  Starkweather>  >28.  d°  ^hing  about  it      Make  the  most  of  your 

talents   no  matter  how  small   you  think  they 

CLIP  OUT  THE  COUPON  BELOW  are 

Four  out  of  every  five— oh,  horrible  You  are  y°ung.  good  looking,  bold.  You 
thought!  Four  out  of  every  five  have  have  many  friends.  Why  make  advances? 
Pyhorrea!  This  startling  fact  has  been  in-  There  is  always  someone  to  come  to  you. 
flicted  on  American  minds  as  an  undeniable  Some  day  lt  wdI  not  be  so.  You  will  be  lone- 
truth,  as  has  also  the  subtle  hint,  "Even  your  Jy— lonely  among  thousands  of  people  because 
best  friends  won't  tell  you."  y°u  did  not  learn  the  art  of  making  friends. 

Do  you,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  become  haughty,  re- 
posterity  of  our  forefathers,  descendants  of  served  and  distant.  You  will  not  be  among 
the  Mayflower  realize  that,  by  fifteen  minutes  PeoPle  y°u  know  everlastingly.  Some  day  in 
a  day  of  careful  reading,  you  will  be  able  to  the  midst of  strangers  you  will  long  for  the 
quote  from  Browning,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  art  of  givin£  instead  of  forever  receiving. 
Keats?  Ah!  The  secret  of  social  success,  of  The  scn°o1  doors  are  open  for  those  who 
unrivaled  popularity  may  be  found  in  that  wish  to  enter-  They  offer  not  only  book  lore 
famous  volume!  and  lectures,   but  also  many  opportunities  to 

You !     You,  too,  can  have  a  beautiful  skin.  develop  character,  to  learn  to  love  f ellowmen. 

Freckles  need  no  longer  ruin  the  contour  of  a  Take  advantage  of  the  blessings  bestowed  upon 

seemly  face!     Banish  them!  y°u-     CliP  out  the  coupon  below! 

Is  it  love — romance — men  that  you  desire?  Louise  Magary,  '30. 

Clothes  make  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man.  ■ 

All  gentlemen  love  clothes,  especially  if  they  UNCLE    SAM'S    NEW   JOB 

are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Women's  Henry  Ford  has  brought  out  a  new  model 

Institute.  we  were  all  aware  of  this  intention,  in  fact  we 

Fat !  Disgusting,  loathesome  fat !  Why  let  waited  rather  patiently  to  behold  the  finished 
it  ruin  your  lovely  form?  Needless  are  starv-  product,  but  how  many  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
ing,  dieting  and  exercise !  Reducing  garments  United  States  Government  plant  at  Washing- 
are  the  logical  solution ;  simple,  inexpensive !  ton,  D.  C,  is  also  getting  ready  to  turn  out 

Opportunities  to  become  a  new  man,  a  new  a  new  model — a  new  and  smaller  sized  dollar 

woman,   are  to  be   found   in   every   Lifebuoy  hill !     The  government  faces  a  task  new  in  its 

advertisement.     Such    opportunities    are    also  experience,  and  indeed  not  an  easy  one  by  any 

found  in  life.     By  simply  mailing  your  address  means  for  the  Government,  like  Ford,  is  en- 

to  the  Palmolive  concern  a  new  food  for  the  gaged  in  mass  production,  a  tremendous  un- 

skin  may  be  obtained.     Listening  occasionally  dertaking. 

to  vesper  talks  may  provide  food  for  the  brain.  For  over  a  decade  or  so  the  Federal  Bureau 

Everywhere   there   are   opportunities.     You  has  been  planning  to  get  out  a  smaller  paper 

may  astonish  your  friends  by  learning  to  play  currency,  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been 

the  piano  in  five  minutes  a  day  or  you  may  laying  specific  plans  and  now  at  last  the  master 

astonish    your    family    by    filling    your    spare  dies  are  complete  and  a  new  dollar  bill  will  go 

moments  with  worth-while  literature.  into  production  shortly.     I  say  shortly,  but  I 
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am  speaking  in  terms  of  proportion,  for  so 
vast  is  the  circulation  of  this  note  that  it  will 
not  come  on  the  market  for  another  year. 
This  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it 
is  essential  to  have  enough  of  the  new  dollar 
bills  ready  to  meet  any  possible  demand,  that 
will  quite  likely  arise  when  the  bills  are  re- 
leased simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  program  outlined  by  Charles  L. 
Dewey,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  by  the  way  introduced  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  change,  calls  for  about  a  half 
billion  of  these  bills  to  be  produced  before  the 
first  one  is  issued.  The  present  bill  will  dis- 
appear about  two  months  after  the  smaller  ones 
appear — except  of  course  for  the  stray  ones 
which  safely  repose  at  the  bottom  of  children's 
banks,  in  misers'  hiding  places  or  in  collections 
made  by  ambitious  young  men. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
new  greenback  will  be  noticeable  in  that  it  is 
aboujt  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  old  one. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  practically  the  same  with 
George  Washington's  head  in  the  center  in 
undiminished  size,  though  it  has  been  re- 
engraved  with  minor  variations,  and  the  setting 
of  the  head  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Why,  you  will  ask  yourself,  is  this  great 
Federal  money  factory  going  to  such  great 
lengths— merely  to  make  these  apparently 
slight  changes?  The  question  is  worthy  of 
careful  thought,  especially  considering  the  fact 
that  a  few  months  after  the  new  dollar  green- 
back floods  the  market,  all  the  other  paper 
currency  of  the  country  will  also  be  reduced  in 
size  which  involves  further  difficulties  for  the 
bureau.  For  this  great  plant  was  designed 
around  a  large  sized  bill,  and  not  only  will  the 
whole  plant,  which  cost  over  $300,000  to  build, 
have  to  be  reorganized  but  the  workers  re- 
educated to  a  new  process.  The  answer  lies 
in  the  much  used  word,  "economy."  In  the 
first  place  the  demand  for  dollar  bills  is  tre- 
mendous, and  the  bureau  faced  the  alternative 
of  expanding  its  plant  or  reducing  the  size  of 
the  products.  After  heated  discussions,  sug- 
gestions, time  wasted  in  useless  and  needless 


arguments,  the  latter  plan  was  chosen.  Not 
only  was  this  plan  more  advisable  but  it 
pointed  toward  a  "savings"  in  all  directions. 
The  bills  are  printed  in  sheets  and  at  present 
eight  bills  are  printed  in  each  sheet  while  the 
new  proportion  will  enable  the  printing  of 
twelve  sheets.  By  this  one  alteration  the  time 
of  printing,  the  labor  cost  and  the  production 
cost  will  be  but  about  one-third — which  is  a 
great  economic  saving  for  the  government. 

Again  this  change  in  size  is  supposed  to 
bring  about  another  big  saving.  The  dollar 
bill  works  hard !  Though  it  is  made  of  the 
strongest  linen  paper  obtainable,  fortified  by  a 
resin  and  glue  compound,  it  invariably  returns 
too  limp  and  decrepit  to  its  birthplace,  from 
which  it  was  issued  eight  months  before  a 
crisp  young  greenback !  Factory  owners 
bitterly  complain  of  the  careless,  cruel,  treat- 
ment to  which  the  dollar  bill  is  subjected  and 
they  have  arrived  at  the  decision  that  the  great 
American  pocket  book  is  the  demolisher  of  the 
dollar  bill.  Why?  Simply  that  the  worst 
punishment  a  bill  can  get  is  being  creased  and 
folded  into  wallets.  Therefore  it  is  believed 
the  smaller  bill  will  wear  longer  because  it  can 
be  put  into  an  ordinary  sized  wallet  without 
folding. 

One  mentions  the  dollar  bill  foremost  for 
compared  to  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  the 
dollar  bill  which  travels  from  the  hands  of 
laundryman,  groceryman,  into  the  hands  of 
millionaires,  bills  of  other  denominations  seem 
comparatively  immaterial.  A  $5,000  or 
$10,000  bill,  for  instance,  never  does  wear 
out !  Oh  yes,  indeed,  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  existence.  They  pass  through  bankers' 
hands  every  day,  but  one  seems  to  realize  the 
value  of  these  bills  and  they  practically  never 
receive  ill  treatment.  It  is  the  dollar  bill,  the 
poor  dollar  bill,  which  bears  the  brunt,  and  in 
the  good  old  greenback's  memory,  with  the 
hope  of  lengthening  the  life  of  its  successor,  we 
wish  Uncle  Sam  success  in  the  attainment  of 
this  tremendous  new  enterprise. 

Billy  Brooks,  '29. 
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THE    OPEN    COFFIN  He  had  been  in  their  service  for  years  and  had 

John  Klisburne,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  been  a  great  favorite  with  his  father.  Jim  and 
morning  was  awakened  by  the  telephone.  He  Klisburne  would  sit  in  the  garden  on  an  after- 
turned  in  his  bed  to  answer  it,  but,  to  his  sur-  noon  reminiscing  while  Jim's  little  grand- 
prise,  there  was  only  the  operator  saying  "the  daughter  played  with  her  dolls  at  their  feet, 
party  has  hung  up.  Will  you  excuse  it  These  were  good  friends — friends  in  sorrow — 
please?"  He  replaced  the  receiver,  his  mind  friends  in  need.  Relatives  came — sympath- 
half  sleepily  wondering  who  in  thunder  had  ized?  Yes,  supposedly,  but  after  the  will  was 
called  at  such  an  hour  and  then  had  hung  up  read,  they  were  gone ! 

the  minute  he  had  answered.  The  thought  Returning  from  the  office  late  one  afternoon, 
still  in  his  mind,  Klisburne  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  John  was  met  at  the  gate  by  a  detective,  very 
It  seemed  hours  afterwards,  but  in  truth  it  much  excited,  and  fear  written  in  every  line 
was  only  a  half  hour  later  when  John  was  of  his  face.  He  jumped  on  the  running  board, 
again  awakened  from  his  half  doze — this  time  and  breathlessly  told  him  the  trouble.  Jim  and 
not  by  the  telephone  but  by  a  movement  in  he  had  been  walking  around  the  house ;  he  had 
the  room.  It  seemed  as  though  somebody  was  stopped  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  Jim  had  con- 
trying  to  take  something  from  the  wardrobe,  tinued  up  the  grass  terrace.  Out  of  a  shadow 
With  a  leap  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  switched  of  the  house  a  black  figure  had  appeared  and 
the  lights  on,  but  the  person  had  escaped  and  with  a  quick  swish,  hurled  a  knife  which 
only  the  slight  swinging  of  the  curtain  signi-  struck  Jim  directly  above  the  heart.  Jim  was 
fied  that  someone  had  been  there.     After  the  killed!     He  was  dead! 

servants  had  been  aroused,  and  the  house  Mr.  Gibson,  the  old  lawyer,  finally  convinced 
completely  searched,  the  only  clue  was  a  piece  j0hn  that  his  life  was  in  danger  and  persuaded 
of  paper  with  strong,  large,  handwriting  on  it  him  to  vacate  the  house.  His  argument  was 
demanding  John  to  vacate  the  house  within  a  strong  so  John  did  not  hesitate.  He  moved 
month's  time,  and  if  not,  his  end  would  be  from  Winchester  up  to  London  where  he  re- 
inevitable,  mained  with  his  sister.     He  took  Jim's  grand- 

At  first,  John  paid  little  attention  to  it.     It  daughter  with  him  and  vowed  in  one  of  his 

seemed  ridiculous  and  sounded  like  a  moving  fighting  defiant  moods  that  he  would  protect 

picture   or  dime   novel.     A   good  many  mys-  her  from  this  person  for  Jim's  sake, 

teries  flashed  through  his  mind,  and  finally  he  John's  mind  and  heart  were  heavily  weighed 

decided  to  take  his  trouble  to  the  old  family  with  sorrow.     He  had  been  the  youngest  in 

lawyer  and  friend.  the  family  and  had  spent  the  last  eight  years  of 

After  talking  over  family  secrets  and  treas-  his  life  in  the  best,  most  wonderful  compan- 

ures   with   Mr.    Gisbon,   and    finding  nothing  ship  with  his  mother  and  father  that  a  person 

there  to  worry  him,  John  thought  to  leave  the  could  ever  have. 

house  was  ridiculous  but  he  took  the  advice  of  Having  spent  a  tiresome,   weary  month  in 

Mr.   Gisbon  which   was  to  notify  the  police.  London,   he  decided  to   drive  down   to   Win- 

They  recommended  police  and  secret  service  chester.     The  country  with  its  first  burst  of 

protection  which  John  agreed  to — anything  in  spring,  the  greenness  of  everything,  the  robins' 

order   that   he   might   stay-     His   mother   and  song  to  spring  seemed  only  to  bring  greater 

father  having  died  within  the  last  four  months,  grief  to  him  to  think  that  the  ones  he  loved 

it  would  be  hard  leaving  the  place  and  things  were  not  there  to  see  it  too.     How  happy  they 

that  brought  such  consoling  memories  of  them,  all  were  a  year  ago!     And  how  jolly  his  dad 

The  week  that  followed  brought  little  rest  used  to  be  even  though  confined  to  a  wheel- 

and  peace  of   mind   to   Klisburne.     His   only  chair  for  twelve  years.     A  lifetime  it  seemed — 

enjoyment  was  seeing  Jim,  the  old  gate-keeper,  he  could  hardly  remember  him  walking. 
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He  drove  up  to  the  front  gate  of  the  house. 
He  got  out  and  walked  through  the  gardens, 
still  well  kept.  Towards  the  house  he  ambled ; 
the  desire  to  go  in  overpowered  him.  He  took 
the  key  from  his  pocket  and  unlocked  the  huge 
front  door.  He  closed  it  softly  behind  him 
and  tiptoed  upstairs  into  his  father's  room. 
Why  he  chose  his  room  he  couldn't  tell.  The 
blinds  were  drawn  and  the  pale  light  from  the 
darkened  day  into  night  gave  a  ghastly  shadow 
through  the  half -opened  shutters.  He  sat  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  listening  and  breath- 
lessly waiting.  What  for?  Why  was  he  here 
and  what  was  he  waiting  for?  His  tension 
relaxed  and  he  smiled  at  himself  to  think  how 
ridiculous  he  really  was. 

A  noise!  Was  it?  A  moaning  half-sob- 
bing sound  seemed  to  bring  him  out  of  his 
reverie.  Moving  quickly  in  his  corner  trying 
to  detect  the  sound,  John  moved  upon  a  slid- 
ing panel  which  opened  noiselessly. 

God !  Was  he  seeing  or  dreaming  ?  The 
family  lawyer,  Gisbon.  In  this  comparatively 
large  room,  bending  over  an  opened  coffin 
stood  Gisbon,  his  contorted  face  watching 
greedily  his  hands  cutting  the  hair  of  the 
corpse.  Red  hair.  Heavens !  his  mother's 
hair !  Was  that  why  his  father  used  to  lock 
his  room  for  hours  at  times? 

The  lawyer  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
monk ;  the  hood  had  fallen  back  and  showed  his 
white  disheveled  hair.  Sensing  that  someone 
was  present  besides  himself,  he  turned  his 
frightfully  ghastly  eyes  toward  the  panel.  He 
grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment — to  dispose 
of  him  would  be  his  only  safety. 

Moving  from  the  coffin  with  slow  steps  and 
the  scissors  stretched  before  him  he  advanced 
toward  John.  But  the  spirit  of  the  corpse 
seemed  to  come  to  life  and  it  stood  between 
John  and  the  lawyer.  Gisbon's  old  insane 
eyes  seemed  to  see  her- — his  dear  Catherine 
back  to  life  again — at  last !  He  lost  the  rhythm 
of  his  step  and  caught  his  toe  in  an  uncovered 
beam,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  upon  the 
sharpened  point  of  the  scissors. 

His  insane  jealousy  and  love  of  past  years 


had  caused  this  wonderful  lawyer  his  horrible 
yet   deserving   death. 

Evelyn  Bostel,  '28 


HIGH  SILVER 

Power  that  keeps  the  watch  of  night! 

While    the   moonlight   calmly   beams, 
Slumber    sweet    calls    man    from    fight 

The    traveling    constellation    gleams. 

Every  sound  of  toil  is  ended 
Souls  of  men  are  with  sweet  rest. 

But  why  am  I  awake  alone? 

My   wearied   eye    doth   long  for   rest. 

Oh,   how   often,    with   a   sigh 

Did  I  weep  as  I  beheld, 
The  youthful  giant  tread  the  sky, 

Sword  on  side  and  eye  turned  West! 

'Tis  better  by  far  to  have   none 
Than   worthless  figures   in   number, 

It  is  best  to  have  but  one 
To  adore  and  worship  forever. 

With   sweet  songs   in   cradle   we   heard, 
In  loving  look,   in  kindly   deeds 

Mothers   nourish   the   divine   word 
Deeply   into    human   souls. 

We   dream   not  of  the  dreary  darkness 
But   waking  in   the   morning  light, 

Knowing  not  of  some  power's  guard 
Who  knows  I   should  never  see   a   light? 

So,   once   more   I   lift   mine   eye, 
To    honour   thee,    my   nobler   star! 

May   the   glory   be   ever   bright, 
Leading   children    from    afar ! 

Haru  Tokito,  '28. 


DAWN 

With    magic   golden   finger 

Dawn  stirs  the  garden  awake, 
And  the  dewy  dust  of  slumber 

Off  the  flower  petals  shake. 

Slowly  the  elf  children  roll 

From  their  beds  in  the  tulip's  cup 

Loudly  the  fairy  bells  toll 
Before  the   sun   comes  up. 

Then  riding  on  rainbow  cloud 

The  disc  of  glories  light 
The  world  casts  off  the  shadows, 

The  sorrows  and  fears  of  the  night. 

Betty  Wells,  '29 
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MISUNDERSTOOD  COUNTRIES 

[The  third  in  this  series  should  be  of  very 

great  interest  and  concern  because  Mexico  is 

our   Southern    neighbor.     We    trust    that    the 

article  will  be  read  with  interest — The  Editor.'] 

3.  MEXICO 

Today  there  is  a  crisis  in  Mexico,  revealing 
two  acute  factors  in  Mexican  policy — the  one 
being  the  application  of  oil  and  land  laws,  since 
Latin  law  believes  in  sub-soil  rights ;  the  other 
being  the  regulation  of  the  church,  the  govern- 
ment having  been  in  conflict  with  the  Catholic 
Church  for  some  time. 

In  order  to  understand  these  policies  more 
fully,  we  must  first  turn  to  the  past  taking 
account  of  the  historical  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  crisis.  In  1520  the  Spanish  came 
over  here  and  explored  that  part  of  North 
America  which  we  now  call  "Mexico,"  thus 
laying  a  very  firm  claim  to  the  land  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Spanish  government.  After 
a  while  they  began  to  settle,  asserting  their 
rights  because  the  law  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  western  hemisphere  was  that  first  explora- 
tion of  an  unknown  territory  established  abso- 
lute ownership.  No  question  as  to  this  came 
up  and  Mexico  settled  down  to  a  colonial 
period  with  all  the  corresponding  evils  of  such 
a  regime.  The  Spaniards  did  not  bring  with 
them  their  women  and  before  long  inter- 
marriage became  quite  the  custom.  With 
Spain's  diminishing  and  depleted  condition 
Mexico  began  to  think  of  her  own  indepen- 
dence. 

The  French  Revolution  reverberated  even 
in  Mexico,  the  people  realizing  that  they  were 
being  bled  to  the  last  degree.  The  American 
Revolution  also  had  its  effect  for  it  meant  that 
subject  peoples  everywhere  were  attempting  to 
throw  off  foreign  yokes.  In  1822  a  monarchy 
was  established  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  In 
that  same  year  it  became  a  republic  and  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  Some  of  the  foreign 
nations  still  attempt  to  explore  and  claim  re- 
mote regions  of  the  country,  but  no  serious 
questions  arose  and  Mexico  remained  the 
property  of  Spain. 


About  this  time,  the  United  States  was  be- 
coming fairly  well  established  having  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  its  fight  for  independence 
from  England.  Many  of  the  southern  states 
were  questioning  the  accurate  boundary  line 
between  our  country  and  Mexico.  Some  of 
the  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  country  began 
to  work  their  way  down  further  South,  claim- 
ing tract  after  tract  of  land  until  the  Mexican 
government  became  incensed  at  the  invasion. 
President  Polk's  War,  or  "the  war  with 
Texas"  was  the  result  of  this,  and  finally  a 
treaty  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1848, 
under  which  terms  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars, 
our  country  having  assumed  the  liability  in- 
curred by  American  subjects  pressing  claims 
against  Mexico.  This  dispute  aroused  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  other  foreign  countries 
and  England,  France  and  Russia  were  ready  to 
take  Mexico's  stand  in  the  matter.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  came  into 
use,  warning  foreign  nations  against  any  in- 
terference on  American  soil. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  largely 
made  up  of  Mexican  Indians  who  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  inhabitants  found  here  by 
the  Spanish  explorers  when  they  came  over 
so  many  years  ago,  and  took  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  interests  of  their  government. 
Since  that  time  of  course  there  has  been  much 
immigration  from  various  countries,  and  as 
there  is  the  usual  influx  of  foreign  inhabitants 
resulting  from  this  same  problem,  the  different 
races  have  intermingled — making  a  very  mixed 
race  of  people.  However,  the  Spanish  seem 
to  predominate  in  all  the  foreign  sections. 
There  are  many  different  languages  spoken. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  customs  seem  to 
savor  of  the  old  Indian  traditions — the  people 
as  a  whole  are  quite  civilized  and  have  been 
for  quite  some  time.  The  people  have  pro- 
gressed quite  rapidly  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
industry  and  modern  inventions,  yet  did  not 
take  kindly  to  western  religion.  As  early  as 
1524   the   natives    began    to   become    familiar 
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with  the  Christian  faith,  through  the  teachings 
of  various  incoming  Roman  Catholic  orders, 
the  Jesuits  especially  showing  an  interest  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  besides 
erecting  all  sorts  of  crude  places  for  worship, 
helped  to  organize  education  in  the  land  by 
building  schools  and  furnishing  teachers.  In 
1857  religious  freedom  was  instituted  .'and 
after  a  time  the  state  and  church  entirely 
separated  and  did  not  work  together  at  all, 
leaving  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased.  At 
that  time  the  Catholic  Church  stepped  in  and 
gained  many  followers,  while  the  Protestants 
began  work  in  1867.  Both  churches  have  many 
adherents  today,  but  the  Roman  church  has 
been  more  successful  and  now  holds  sway. 
Since  the  independence  of  the  people  the 
church  has  sided  with  the  conservative  element 
and  thus  it  is  that  part  of  the  crisis  now  in 
Mexico  is  the  relation  between  the  present 
government  and  the  church.  Unfortunately 
in  Mexico  the  priests  have  not  been  nearly  so 
interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  flock 
as  they  have  been  in  satisfying  their  own 
material  desires.  The  corruption  of  the  Mexi- 
can church  has  been  one  of  the  blackest  spots 
on  the  Roman  escutcheon,  and  the  present 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  break  away  en- 
tirely from  it  is  to  be  greatly  commended 
rather  than  condoned.  The  church  has  only 
itself  to  blame  in  the  whole  affair. 

The  second  critical  question  is  that  con- 
cerning oil  lands.  In  times  past  Mexico  had 
been  discovered  to  be  rich  in  several  valuable 
resources,  especially  petroleum.  Oil  has  be- 
come a  big  factor  in  the  financial  world  and 
hundreds  of  United  States  merchants,  as  well 
as  Europeans,  have  invested  vast  amounts  of 
money  in  the  oil  lands  of  Mexico.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  over  the  rights  of 
ownership  of  these  lands,  the  Mexicans  main- 
taining that  investors  merely  own  the  land 
surface  and  not  anything  below.  The  govern- 
ment has  tried  to  enforce  its  constitution  of 
1857  and  because  it  has  interfered  with  Ameri- 
can mining  operations,  relations  between  our 
country  and  Mexico  have  been  strained.     The 


Americans  say  that  the  legislation  is  retroactive 
and  so  it  may  seem  at  first  hand.  However, 
one  can  hardly  blame  a  country  for  trying  to 
save  its  land  for  its  own  people,  and  it  feels 
that  by  reenforcing  the  old  law  it  may  do  so. 

The  present  administration  is  under  Presi- 
dent Calles  who  is  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
part}'.  He  promises  no  change  in  his  policies 
or  in  the  constitution  during  the  remainder  of 
his  term.  He  believes  that  the  church  would 
not  now  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  he  asserts  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
are  indifferent  to  the  suspension  of  all  religious 
cults.  There  may  be  a  change  in  policy  if 
someone  can  pay  high  enough  for  another  Diaz, 
but  it  looks  as  though  the  people  in  Mexico 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  they  would 
save  their  country  for  themselves  they  must  be 
willing  to  make  great  material  sacrifices.  Ap- 
parently they  are  winning  their  point  for  the 
United  States  has  at  last  seen  fit  to  send  an 
ambassador  with  a  conciliatory  attitude.  Mr. 
Dwight  Morrow,  a  business  man  with  some 
ideals  other  than  those  of  exploitation,  has  al- 
ready changed  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people 
and  has  in  part  retrieved  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Mexican  people.  What 
the  future  holds  no  one  can  foretell  except  that 
Mexico  has  asserted  her  independence  to  the 
world  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is 
somewhat  against  further  territorial  oppression 
by  a  strong  power.  It  looks  as  though  Mexico 
had  at  last  begun  to  come  into  her  own  and 
our  hope  is  that  she  will  be  able  to  hold  it. 

Marjorie  Taylor,  '28. 


BUCKWEATS    OR    BEEFSTEAK? 

Snow !  Deep,  heavy,  white  snow.  Hurry- 
ing, trudging  people ;  homeward  bound.  Tim 
sank  his  shovel  into  the  midst  of  the  banks  of 
snow  and  tossed  it  heavily  aside.  It  was  a 
bright  day ;  cold  and  clear.  No  one  paused  to 
notice  the  weather,  but  Tim.  People  never  did 
pause  or  notice  much  after  a  holiday  season 
anyhow,  he  thought. 

Leaning  on  the  shovel  to  rest,  Tim  watched 
the  passing  throngs ;  automobiles  purred  along, 
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bearing  smartly-clad  women  returning  from 
a  bridge-luncheon  or  tea.  Others  whisked 
by — tired  business  men,  stock  brokers,  shop- 
keepers, and  attorneys. 

Tim  sighed,  and  resumed  his  work.  He 
wasn't  complaining  because  he  was  a  cripple. 
Not  Tim ! 

His  work  was  slow,  and  he  rested  often. 
During  one  of  these  intervals  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  gay  sign  across  the  street  "Special 
today — Buckwheats,  sausage  and  coffee  50c." 
Even  the  reading  of  it  caused  Tim's  mouth  to 
water.       Oh,  what  a  treat ! 

Again  he  resumed  his  shoveling.  When"  this 
job  was  finished  he  would  receive  50c.  Then 
the  buckwheats  would  be  his ! 

A  glitter — something  shiny  lay  in  the  path 
of  his  shovel.  Feverishly  Tim  snatched  it 
up.  A  half  dollar — seemingly  sent  from 
heaven!  Tim  did  not  delay  in  action.  He 
dropped  the  shovel  and  limped  across  the 
street.  Half  way,  he  stopped,  turned,  then 
started  again.  For,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue  hung  the  words,  "Special  Steak 
Dinner — 50c." 

Torn  between  two  desires,  Tim  pondered. 
Buckwheats  or  beefsteak  ?  He  turned  the  coin 
over  in  his  hand.  The  coin — it  would  decide. 
Heads,  the  buckwheats;  tails,  the  beefsteak. 
He  tossed  it  in  the  air.  Glittering  it  whirled 
in  a  high  arc.  Tim  rushed  toward  the  curb — 
but  too  late.     The  gutter.     Gone ! 

One  backward  glance  at  the  savory  buck- 
wheats— a  mournful  look  toward  the  steak — 
Silently  Tim  resumed  his  shoveling. 

Ruth  Van  Allen,  '29. 


THOMAS  HARDY— AN 
APPRECIATION 

It  is  not  without  deep  sorrow  and  regret 
that  we  read  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  English  letters,  Thomas  Hardy. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  an  age  far 
in  advance  of  any  author  of  his  rank,  Tenny- 
son and  Wordsworth  coming  as  close  seconds. 
How  different  was  the  work  of  the  three  and 
what  a  different  outlook  did  each  have  on  life. 


Thomas  Hardy  was  born  June  2.  1840  in 
Dorsetshire,  England.  He  started  out  in  life 
as  a  successful  architect,  having  worked  with  a 
firm  of  ecclesiastical  architects  in  London  and 
was  responsible  for  taking  measurements  and 
making  plans  for  the  restoration  of  mediaeval 
churches  throughout  the  countryside. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  his  early  contact  with 
the  formalism  and  alas,  all  too  often  hypocriti- 
cal tendencies  within  the  church  organization 
which  he  unfortunately  saw  at  close  range,  that 
turned  him  into  a  pagan  would  be  hard  to 
conjecture,  but  through  all  his  novels  was  that 
consistent  note  of  the  inevitableness  of  human 
life  as  a  tragedy. 

His  literary  career  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  "Desperate  Remedies"  in  1871,  a  novel 
written  after  the  rejection  of  his  first  manu- 
script whose  reader  was  none  other  than  George 
Meredith  himself.  A  friendship  was  estab- 
lished which  Hardy  regretted  not  having  culti- 
vated more  but  perhaps  it  was  impossible  since 
the  one  was  a  pessimist  in  his  philosophy  and 
the  other  has  been  called  an  optimist  because 
of  the  saving  grace  of  his  "Comic  Spirit." 

"A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes"  followed  "Desperate 
Remedies"  but,  meeting  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess, the  publisher  refused  his  next  manuscript 
without  reading  it  and  that  next  happened  to 
be  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  With 
this  was  established  Hardy's  reputation  and 
we  hate  to  think  of  what  the  rueful  publisher 
said  to  himself  in  private.  In  this  story  some 
feel  Hardy  has  presented  his  best  male  portrait 
in  Gabriel  Oak,  many  feeling  that  the  great 
novelist  analyzed  and  presented  a  woman's 
emotions  and  mind  far  more  vividly  and  force- 
fully than  a  man's. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  next  five 
books  one  likes  the  best  as  it  would  depend  on 
one's  point  of  view.  Probably  "The  Return  of 
the  Native"  would  get  the  prize,  for  not  often 
do  we  get  such  heights  of  tragic  beauty  as  are 
to  be  found  in  that  story.  Hardy  claimed  that 
he  was  conscious  of  its  approaching  a  Greek 
tragedy  and  so  it  has  been  thought  by  all  its 
readers.     It  has  been  the  first  experience  of 
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many  of  us  to  find  a  natural  object  such  as 
Egdon  Heath  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  there 
are  few  descriptions  to  vie  with  it  and  some- 
how in  the  first  chapter  when  we  read  "The 
face  of  the  heath  by  its  mere  complexion  added 
half  an  hour  to  evening ;  it  could  in  like  manner 
retard  the  dawn,  sadden  noon,  anticipate  the 
frowning  of  storms  scarcely  generated,  and  in- 
tensify the  opacity  of  a  moonless  midnight  to 
a  cause  of  shaking  and  dread",  that  it  was 
going  to  govern  the  story.  Hardy  goes  on 
with,  "The  place  became  full  of  a  watchful 
intentness  now;  for  when  other  things  sank 
brooding  to  sleep  the  heath  appeared  slowly 
to  awake  and  listen."  Or  who  could  miss  the 
beauty  of  Tess  and  Marty  South  in  their 
dignified  and  staunch  loyalty,  or,  the  awful- 
ness  of  human  degradation  in  Henchard  and 
Jude.  The  other  four  masterpieces  then  are 
"The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,"  "The  Wood- 
landers,"  "Tess  of  the  D'Ubervilles"  "Jude  the 
Obscure."  It  was  with  the  last  named  that 
Hardy  closed  forever  his  work  in  prose  and 
turned  to  poetry- 
Some  today  doubt  whether  Hardy  can  make 
a  lasting  impression  in  literature.  We  who 
have  lived  with  Tess,  Bathsheba  and  the  rest 
do  not  doubt  it.  Pessimistic?  Yes  but  pes- 
simism of  the  sort  that  wants  to  look  life 
squarely  in  the  face.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
seeking  in  Hardy,  or  shall  one  say,  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  us  all  ultimately.  However,  with  high  cour- 
age and  almost  fierce  sincerity  he  has  tried  to 
show  us  that  life  is  no  romantic  illusion.  To 
many  of  us  he  has  been  a  veritable  stay  in  the 
time  of  storm,  the  storm  of  disillusionment 
when  people  whom  we  have  thought  to  be  fine 
have  shown  their  petty,  mean  side.  Hardy 
seems  to  say  to  us,  "Remember  we  are  all 
weak,  we  are  all  self-centered  and  self-inter- 
ested. Do  not  idealize  people,  do  not  set  them 
up  on  pedestals  for  they  are  only  human  beings 
struggling  and  groping  after  something.  Judge 
people  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  with 
yourself,  life  will  bring  for  you  its  own  re- 
wards and  its  own  disillusionments  but  don't 
worry  too  much  about  it." 


And  so  came  to  an  end  the  life  of  one  who 
had.  lived  greatly,  and  it  was  fitting  that  his 
heart  should  be  buried  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  the  parish  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  and 
in  that  part  of  England  which  he  has  made 
famous  and  renamed  Wessex.  The  sure  testi- 
mony of  his  having  been  widely  read  and  en- 
joyed lies  in  the  fact  that  any  guide-book  to 
England  holds  within  its  covers  pages  dedi- 
cated to  pointing  out  routes  to  "Hardy's 
country"  in  the  west  of  the  country.  How 
better  to  end  an  appreciation  of  this  great 
man's  work  than  to  quote  that  poem  which 
rather  makes  us  believe  that  in  his  novels 
Hardy  was  groping  for  something  which  he 
perhaps  later  found.     He  says, 

"For  life  I  had  never  cared  greatly, 

As  worth  a  man's  while; 

Peradventures   unsought, 

Peradventures  that  finished  in  nought, 

Had  kept   me   from   youth   and  through   manhood 

till   lately 
Unwon  by  its  style. 

In  earliest  years — why  I  know  not — 

I  viewed  it  askance : 

Conditions   of   doubt, 

Conditions  that  leaked  slowly   out. 

May   haply   have   bent   me   to   stand   and   to   show 

not 
Much  zest  for  its  dance. 

With  symphonies  soft  and  sweet  colour 

It  courted  me  then, 

Till   evasions   seemed    wrong, 

Till    evasions   gave   in   to   its    song, 

And  I   warmed,   until  living  aloofly  loomed   duller 

Than    life   among   men. 

Anew  I  found  nought  to  set  eyes  on, 
When,   lifting   its   hand, 
It  uncloaked  a  star, 
Uncloaked   it   from   fog-damps    afar, 
And  showed  its  beams  burning  from  pole  to  hori- 
zon 
As  bright  as  a  brand. 

And  so,   the  rough  highway  forgetting, 

I   pace   hill   and  dale 

Regarding  the   sky, 

Regarding  the  vision  on  high, 

And   thus  re-illumed   have   no   humour   for  letting 

My  pilgrimage  fail." 

Margaret  Contrcll,  '29- 
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FANTASIE 

Sheila  straightened  herself  at  her  desk  and 
busied  herself  more  energetically  over  the  keys 
of  her  typewriter  as  the  door  from  Mr.  Has- 
brook's  office  closed.  She  had  studied  this 
pose  for  just  such  occasions  as  these.  She 
knew  she  looked  attractive — mirrors,  she  had 
decided,  told  no  lies  and  when  such  a  hand- 
some young  man  was  present — who  of  us 
could  blame  her?  Mr.  Hasbrook's  voice 
roused  her  from  her  absorbed  interest  in  the 
letter  saying  "Miss  Martin,  this  is  my  son. 
He's  been  in  the  Chicago  office  but  will  be  in 
charge  here  during  my  absence.  You  will 
please  do  everything  possible  to  help  him." 

She  heard  a  distant  voice,  strangely  like 
her  own,  answering  "Yes,  Mr.  Hasbrook," 
but  her  mind  was  filled  with  confused 
thoughts — why  had  she  never  seen  the  son 
before  ?  Whether  he  was  as  nice  as  he  looked  ? 
If  he'd  be  difficult  and  most  of  all — a  silly 
little  day-dream  popped  into  her  head. 

Time  went  on.  Mr.  Hasbrook  left.  Young 
Mr.  Hasbrook  took  charge  and  life  went  on 
in  its  same  rushing,  uneventful  way.  An 
alarm  clock  buzzing  in  the  morning,  hurried 
dressing,  an  even  more  hurried  gulp  of  coffee 
and  a  rush  for  the  "el".  The  office — dictation, 
transcription,  dictation,  transcription,  all  day 
long  with  an  hour  off  for  a  lunch — a  sandwich 
and  a  sundae,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  spent 
studying  the  shop  windows,  with  an  occasional 
purchase.  Then  five  o'clock,  rush  for  the  "el" 
again  and  then  rest — unless  she  and  her  sister 
spent  the  evening  at  the  "movies"  or  a  dance. 
So  it  went,  day  after  day.  Nothing  new,  even 
though  the  "boss"  was  young  and  handsome. 

Today  seemed  different.  The  alarm  buzzed 
but  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  dress  and  eat 
breakfast  sitting  down.  Even  then,  there  was 
time  to  walk  leisurely  to  the  train  and  actually, 
she  found  a  seat !  The  work  seemed  to  go 
better — no  one  roared  his  dictation  at  her  so 
quickly  that  she  couldn't  understand  and  she 
made  fewer  errors  in  her  letters  so  that  none 
had  to  be  done  over.  Lunch  time  came  quickly 
but  lasted  long,  and  she  discovered  that  some- 


how she  had  garnered  enough  money  to  buy 
the  hat  in  Barlow's  window  that  she'd  looked 
at  so  longingly  for  at  least  a  week — and  there 
was  even  enough  left  to  buy  a  tiny  bunch  of 
woodsy  violets   for  her  coat.     The  afternoon 
slipped     away     like     lightning     although     the 
moments  when  she  caught  Donald  Hasbrook 
looking  at  her  made  her  wish  it  would  never 
end.     It  was  his  last  day  here,  for  his  father 
returned  tomorrow  and  things  never  seemed  to 
go  smoothly  then.     She  found  herself  wishing 
that  Mr.  Hasbrook  would  never  come  back  and 
that  life  could  always  drift  on  as  it  was  now. 
Five  o'clock  came  and  Sheila  fitted  her  new 
hat  on  at  its  most  becoming  angle  and  repinned 
the  violets  on   her  coat.     "You  must  have  a 
date,    Miss   Martin,"   a   facetious   clerk   called 
but  Sheila  shook  her  head,  almost  sadly.     She 
hadn't  realized  she'd  been  so  slow,  why  every- 
one was  gone.     She'd  have  to  hurry  or  she'd 
be  late  home.     Not  that  it  really  mattered ;  she 
guessed  she'd  call  her  sister  and  say  she  was 
having  dinner  in  town.     By  the  time  the  call 
was  completed,  the  office  was  empty  and  Sheila 
was  alone  in  the  elevator  in  her  10-story  ride. 
She  stepped  out  of  the  building  face  to  face 
with  Donald  Hasbrook  and  out  of  one  corner 
of  her  eye  she  saw  his  roadster  drawn  up  to 
the  curb.     How  very  strange,  he  was  usually 
gone    hours    ago.     He    must    have    forgotten 
something.     No,  he  was  speaking  to  her — al- 
most  tenderly.     "You're   not   usually   so   late. 
I  began  to  think  you  were  gone.     Mayn't   I 
drive  you  home?"     Stupefied  she  nodded  and 
felt  herself  propelled  to  the  car,  and  soon  found 
herself    snuggled    in    its    deep    cushions.     He 
started  the  car  and  they  flew  down  the  Avenue. 
He  murmured  something  about  "such  a  lovely 
evening — shame  to  spend  it  indoors" — and  then 
she  heard  him  ask  if  she  wouldn't  like  to  drive 
out  to  "The  Blue  Moon,"  a  roadhouse  over- 
looking the  ocean.     She  must  have  assented  for 
soon  they  were  riding  beside  the  Sound,  watch- 
ing the  sunset  over  the  water. 

They  danced,  they  ate,  they  danced  again, 
until  at  last  she  said  she  must  go.  His  clasp 
seemed  to  tighten,  or  did  she  imagine  it  ?     And 
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he   was   saying,    "Sheila,    I've   wanted   to   tell 
you  for  so  long-     Sheila,  I  lo — " 

"Sheila  Martin,  didn't  you  hear  that  alarm? 
Wake  up !  You've  no  time  for  breakfast  or 
you'll  be  late !"        Josephine  Laughton,  '28. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  one   I  love  loves  some  one  else, 

The  one  she  loves  loves  me, 

Oh,  why  is  life  a  circle  of 

Eternal  misery? 

In  spite  of  our  ambitions, 

Athletics,   dancing,   fun, 

Down   in    our  hearts   is  burning 

An  aching  for  some  one. 

For  love  is  life,  and  life  is  love, 

And,  with  love,  will  abound 

Despair   and   joy   and   happiness; 

Love  makes  the  world  go  'round. 

E.  Louise  Magary,  '30. 


"IN  CASE  OF  FIRE'  — 

From  that  refreshing  and  exquisite  state 
of  half  slumber  and  half  wakefulness  I  was 
rudely  bumped  back  to  earth  by  sounds  that 
gradually  arose  in  volume  to  a  final  wail  of, 
"Roomie!  (not  that  I  am  particularly  spacious 
merely  as  a  term  of  endearment)  gong,  bell, 
fire  drill !" 

"What  did  you  say?"  I  asked,  partly  awake. 
"Fire?  Where?"  (I  am  one  of  those  level  head- 
ed persons  who  can  meet  any  situation  calmly ) . 
"Oh  a  drill,  you  said.  Yes,  I'm  coming,  but 
we  must  open  all  of  the  windows.  What,  shut 
them?    No,  open  them — the  transom  too." 

So  saying  I  proceeded  to  open  all  of  the 
windows.  My  roommate  deliberately  followed 
me  around  and  closed  them — the  transom  too. 
I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  stop  and 
argue.  One  doesn't  as  a  rule  argue  in  an 
emergency. 

Both  desk  lights  were  burning  brightly. 

"One  light,  only  one  light"  came  my  room- 
mate's voice.  So,  with  the  same  idea,  namely 
of  leaving  just  one  light  burning  we  simul- 
taneously switched  ours  off.  Blackness,  stupor 
like  blackness. 

"Put  your  light  on"  came  that  familiar  voice 
at  precisely  the  same  time  I  was  trying  to  tell 


her   to   turn   hers    on.     Snap — both   little   in- 
nocent lights  flashed  on. 

"For  heaven  sakes  put  your  light  off" 
snapped  my  roommate. 

Now  I  could  see  that  she  was  getting  excited 
and  I  must  keep  her  cool  so  I  calmly  turned 
mine  off.  I  really  cannot  tell  how  I  happened 
to  upset  the  lamp  and  incidentally  a  bottle  of 
ink.  However,  there  were  other  things  to  think 
of  as  my  roommate  was  trying  to  inform  me. 

"Your  coat !     Your  shoes  !     Hurry." 

"Now  don't  get  excited."  (I  thought  per- 
haps my  composed  voice  might  help  to  abate 
her  nervousness).  Thus  being  in  such  a  calm 
frame  of  mind  I  very  deliberately  chose  a  coat 
and  covered  my  feet  with  shoes.  Again  I 
cannot  understand  how  I  happened  to  choose 
my  raincoat  or  why  the  shoes  were  not  mates. 

I  followed  her  into  the  hall.  There  were 
other  girls  there  too.  One  of  them  looked 
extremely  funny,  her  hair  was  done  up  on 
curlers.  (I  don't  use  such  things,  partly  be- 
cause I  don't  like  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
I  can't  think  of  any  other  reason  just  now.) 
I  started  to  laugh.  It  ended  in  a  croak.  I 
could  see  by  the  look  on  my  roommate's  face 
that  she  didn't  think  it  was  so  funny-  Then, 
she  turned  to  me  and  positively  hissed  "Shut 
the  door." 

"Door?  Oh  yes,  but  don't  get  excited." 
I  tiptoed  back  to  the  door  and  quietly  closed 
it.  Privately  I  was  thinking  that  for  an 
amateur  my  roommate  was  very  well  informed. 

Then  we  marched  down  the  stairs.  Down  to 
the  first  floor.  The  roll  was  called.  There 
was  a  tense  silence  over  all.  And  out  of  that 
silence  came  my  balm  of  Gilead.  My  roommate 
began  to  suffer  with  spasmodic  inspiration  with 
closure  of  the  glottis,  producing  a  character- 
istic sound.  "Webster's  Unabridged",  or  in 
plain  words  hiccoughs.  Long,  unsmotherable 
ones.  At  last  all  my  previous  errors  were  as 
nothing.  They  sank  into  obscurity  beside  the 
faux  pas  my  roommate  was  making.  "Why?" 
you  ask.  Oh  don't  you  see,  rule  eight  reads, 
"Absolute  silence  throughout  the  drill  except  by 
those  in  authority."      Dorothy  Everett,  '29. 
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CROSS-CURRENT 

Jack  Anderson  was  driving  along  the  state 
highway  at  top  speed.  He  was  watching  for 
the  cross-roads  just  beyond  the  village  where 
he  would  turn  to  go  to  the  lake.  He  could 
hardly  wait  until  he  should  turn  in  the  drive- 
way at  Stony  Ridge.  Sally  would  be  waiting 
for  him  out  on  the  lawn  and  would  wave  as 
he  came  around  the  bend.     She  always  did. 

"Gosh,  but  I  love  that  girl,"  he  thought  as 
he  sped  along.  "No  use,  she's  the  only  one 
for  me.  Wouldn't  I  give  heaps  if  I  had  some 
dough  or  at  least  a  decent  job."  And  this 
moment  he  swung  around  the  corner,  and  then 
settled  back  in  his  seat,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
drive  some  distance  further.  "Tonight  a 
dinner  dance — gee — wish  we  were  going  to  be 
all  alone.  Hate  to  dance  with  May  and  Peggy 
— wish  Sal  and  I  could  just  sit  and  talk  and 
think  about  each  other.  That's  more  fun. 
Maybe  there'll  be  time  Saturday.  We  can  go 
over  to  the  point  for  a  ride,  and  shake  the  rest 
of  the  crowd — and  maybe — I'll  ask  her  to 
marry  me — sometime." 

Jack  had  yet  five  miles  to  travel  before  he 
would  reach  Stony  Ridge,  the  summer  home  of 
Sally  Brown's  family.  Sally  was  to  entertain 
some  of  her  most  intimate  friends  over  the 
week-end,  including  Jack  in  whom  she  was  at 
the  present  interested.  She  had  invited  him  to 
come  up  a  bit  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
party,  so  that  they  might  have  the  afternoon 
alone  together.  The  others  would  arrive  just 
before  dinner.  She  was  now  out  in  the  front 
of  the  house  under  the  huge  elm  tree  that 
shaded  one  corner  of  the  grounds,  lounging 
comfortably  among  numerous  colored  pillows 
and  lazily  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
Jack  would  be  here  probably  in  twenty  minutes 
now  if  he  started  when  he  said  he  would,  she 
thought  as  she  turned  over  a  few  more  pages. 
The  telephone  rang  just  as  that  moment,  and 
throwing  the  magazine  down  on  the  ground 
as  she  jumped  up,  she  rushed  into  the  house, 
calling  to  the  maid  as  she  did  so.  "Don't 
mind,  Mary,  it  may  be  Jack — I'll  answer  it." 
She  ran  into  the  hall  and  picked  up  the 
receiver. 


"Oh,  is  it  you,  Jack?"  she  said  excitedly. 
"Why — what's  the  matter — you?"  She  sat 
down  on  the  stair.  "How  awful !  At  the 
bend?  The  first  bend?  Yes,  I  remember." 
A  silence.  Jack  was  explaining.  "And  listen, 
Jack,  are  you  all  right?  And  you  say  she — < 
all  right — be  right  down." 

Sally  hung  up  the  receiver  and  dashed  up- 
stairs for  her  coat  and  hat.  Her  mother  was 
resting  in  her  bedroom  and  as  Sally  hustled 
into  her  room  and  out  again,  she  called  to  her 
mother — "I'm  so  frightened — Jack's  had  an 
accident — down  near  the  lake.  I'm  going 
down — yes.  Bumped  into  a  girl  in  a  roadster 
— they've  taken  her  to  the  Shaw  Hospital." 
By  this  time  Sally  was  down  to  the  front  door 
again  and  her  mother  heard  the  screen-door 
slam  after  her.  She  ran  to  the  garage  and 
jumped  into  the  car  and  drove  off. 

An  hour  later  Sally  and  Jack  were  out  in 
the  garden.  Jack  was  lying  down  in  the  ham- 
mock while  Sally  sat  by  his  side,  stroking  his 
tired  head.  He  had  miraculously  escaped  any 
severe  injuries,  and  had  only  bruised  his  left 
hand  and  foot  very  slightly,  besides  being 
shaken  up  considerably. 

"Then  it  would  have  happened  just  the  same, 
Jack,  even  if  you  hadn't  been  driving  so  fast," 

"Why  Sally,  that  car  of  hers  turned  so 
quick — I  just  couldn't  jam  on  the  brakes  quick 
enought.     You  don't  know — " 

"Did  they  find  out  the  girl's  name?" 

Jack  knew  this  question  was  coming  sooner 
or  later.  What  would  he  say?  What  could 
he  say?  It  would  surely  come  out  in  the 
papers  the  next  morning,  or  even  that  night. 
She  might  as  well  know.  He  looked  up  into 
her  hazel  blue  eyes.  She  was  waiting  for  his 
answer. 

"It  was  Anne  Corlew,"  he  breathed,  and 
turned  away,  as  though  not  wishing  to  see 
her  expression  as  he  said  it. 

"Anne  Corlew — "  repeated  Sally,  "you 
don't  mean — why  she — "  Sally  took  his  hand. 
She  did  not  look  at  Jack.  They  were  both 
staring  off  into  space.  "You  loved  her  once, 
didn't  you,  Jack?" 
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"Yes  Sally,  I  loved  her  once — I  thought," 
he  hesitated,  "as  much  as  I  love  you."  Sally 
bent  down  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

Only  the  wind  in  the  trees  broke  the  silence. 
Jack  was  thinking,  and  so  was  Sally. 

"Gee,  I  must  be  an  awful  jealous  piece  of 
humanity.  You  know,  Sally,  when  I  was 
going  with  her,  everytime  anyone  would  take 
a  second  look  at  her,  I  would  have  the  fun- 
niest feeling.  Gosh,  and  just  think,  that's 
what  broke  our  friendship — just  my  con- 
founded jealousy." 

"You  and  I  are  happy,  aren't  we,  Jack? 

"You  bet,  Sal — "  Jack  wondered  if  they 
really  were. 

Dinner  that  evening  was  at  the  country 
club.  Sally  was  seated  at  the  head  of  an 
attractive  table  with  her  friends  seated  around 
her.  Jack,  from  his  place  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  table,  watched  her  as  she  talked  and 
joked  with  her  guests.  How  lovely  she  seemed 
tonight  in  her  most  becoming  gown  of  coral 
satin.  How  gracious  and  imposing  she  ap- 
peared in  her  role  as  hostess.  "Yes,"  he 
reassured  himself,  "she's  the  girl  for  me." 

Jack  had  been  noticeably  quiet  during  the 
meal,; — he  had  almost  ssijid  nothing,  except 
when  asked  numterous  questions  concerning 
the  accident.  To  these  questions  he  answered 
mostly  in  monosyllables,  offering  few  details 
and  less  explanations.  His  silence,  however, 
was  attributed  to  his  excitement  of  the  after- 
noon and  the  guests  thought  nothing  further 
of  it.  Jack  looked  at  Sally  again  as  she  was 
talking  with  Allan  Page  on  her  right.  Then  he 
followed  her  gaze  to  the  corner  of  the  large 
dining-room,  where  the  orchestra  was  just 
beginning  to  play  a  popular  tune  of  the  day. 
Their  eyes  met  and  he  nodded,  as  if  to  say — 
"Let's  have  this  dance  together." 

As  they  waltzed  about  on  the  smooth  floor, 
Sally  seemed  very  happy  and  talked  incessantly 
as  she  had  ever  since  his  arrival.  Jack 
wondered  how  she  could  be  so  cheerful.  It 
was  probably  because  she  was  entertaining. 
Did  he  dare  say  what  he  had  been  thinking? 
What    would    Sally    think?     Would    she    be 


jealous?  Oh,  no,  she  never  was.  He  sum- 
moned courage.  "You  know,  Sal,  I  hate  to  do 
it — but  I  feel  dreadfully  guilty  staying  here 
having  a  good  time,  with  that  poor  girl  in  the 
hospital." 

Sally  stared  at  him.  What  made  him  so 
serious  and  quiet  tonight? 

"Would  you  mind  very  much,  Sally,"  he 
went  on,  "if  I  just  dashed  up  to  see  her,  and 
then  drove  down  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Would  it  spoil  the  evening  terribly  for  you?" 

Sally  knew  not  what  to  say.  Of  course 
it  would  spoil  her  evening  and  he  knew  it 
would,  too.  What  was  the  matter  with  Jack? 
He  never  had  been  so  thoughtless.  But  what 
could  she  say?  It  would  be  selfish  of  her  to 
say  'no'  and  yet — was  she  jealous?  No,  noth- 
ing like  that — it  couldn't  be. 

About  eight  thirty,  after  Jack  had-bid  good- 
bye to  the  guests  and  Sally  had  come  out  to 
the  car  to  kiss  him  goodnight,  he  started  the 
car  and  swung  out  of  the  driveway. 

What  made  him  feel  this  way?  Why  did 
he  feel  so  guilty,  and  why  did  he  want  to  go 
back  to  Anne  ?  Was  it  his  old  feeling  for  her, 
or  did  he  just  feel  it  his  duty?  He  asked 
himself  these  questions  as  he  drove  back  to- 
ward the  city.  He  slowed  up  as  he  passed  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Everything  was  just 
as  it  had  been  before  it  happened. 

The  hospital  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  As  Jack  drove  through  the  main  street, 
he  noticed  that  one  of  the  shops  was  brightly 
lighted.  "Gee,  that's  the  florist's,"  flashed 
across  his  mind,  "and  that's  where  I  used  to 
buy  sweet  peas  for  Anne.  Guess  I'll  get 
some  for  her  now.  A  nice  big  bouquet. 
What  would  Sally  say,  if  I  should  tell  her?" 
He  pulled  up  to  the  curb  and  ran  in  and 
purchased  a  huge  bouquet  of  Anne's  favorite 
sweet  peas. 

The  nurse  told  him  that  Anne  had  just 
awakened  and  was  resting  very  comfortably. 
No,  she  was  not  hurt  very  seriously  after  all, 
— only  cuts  on  her  face,  and  a  fractured  leg. 
She  was  very  fortunate.     Jack  might  see  her, 
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she  said.     He  asked  the  nurse  to  arrange  the 
flowers. 

Then  he  stepped  into  the  room.  It  was  so 
quiet.  And  there  was  Anne !  How  white  she 
was,  but  how  pretty !  Pretty  enough  to  kiss, 
as  he  had  once  upon  a  time.  But  no,  he 
mustn't.     He  must  not  forget  Sally. 

"Oh,  Jack,"  she  breathed. 

"Yes,  Anne,  I  though  I'd  come  and  see  how 
you  were." 

She  smiled. 

"Are  you  feeling  rested?" 

"Yes,  Jack  I'm  much  rested  thank  you.  I'm 
so  glad  you  came.  Mother  and  Dad  were 
here  about  half  an  hour  ago.  And  you're  all 
right?" 

Just  then  the  nurse  stepped  in  with  the  vase 
of  flowers  in  her  hand.  She  went  over  to  the 
bed  so  that  Anne  might  see  them,  and  then  left 
them  by  the  window. 

"Jack, — "  she  was  so  surprised,  "My  fav- 
orite flowers.     How  I  love  them!" 

"I  knew  you  would,  Anne, — -you  always  used 
to." 

"Yes,  I  always  used  to,"  she  repeated  after 
him. 

"Gee,  Anne,  I've  been  so  worried.  Are  you 
in  pain  at  all?" 

"Don't  worry,  I'm  all  O.  K.  and  I'll  be  out 
again  in  no  time.  You'll  see."  Her  eyes 
twinkled. 

Jack  stayed  but  a  few  minutes  and  then 
drove  home,  and  went  to  bed,  after  he  had 
explained  to  his  family  all  the  details  of  the 
accident. 

He  dreamed  of  Anne  that  night.  The  next 
morning  he  awoke,  thinking  of  Anne.  He 
must  hurry  back  to  Stony  Ridge  for  Sally  and 
the  crowd  were  waiting  for  him  to  accompany 
them  on  a  picnic  at  Round  Pond.  Well,  he 
would  just  run  around  by  the  hospital  and  see 
how  Anne  was  this  morning. 

The  week-end  passed,  and  Jack  returned  to 
the  city.  Sally  was  to  stay  at  Stony  Ridge 
during  the  whole  summer,  Jack  to  run  up  as 
often  as  possible.  He  would  now  visit  the 
hospital    very    frequently,    now    that    he    was 


where  he  could  without  being  questioned  by 
Sally.  He  could  not  hurt  Sally's  feelings, 
Anne  was  to  remain  there  another  week  when 
she  would  return  to  her  home  and  later,  if  she 
was  able,  to  depart  on  a  three  months'  trip 
abroad.  Jack  winced  at  the  thought  of  her 
leaving  for  Europe — so    far  away. 

Every  morning  and  evening,  and  oftentimes 
at  noon  when  he  had  an  extra  minute,  Jack 
called  at  the  hospital  just  to  run  in  and  say 
hello,  as  he  told  himself.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand his  feeling,  and  his  change  of  mind — 
was  he  losing  his  love  for  Sally.  No,  because 
he  and  Sally  were  almost  engaged.  Was  he 
falling  in  love  with  Anne  all  over  again? 
Sally  had  invited  him  up  to  the  lake  for  the 
next  week-end,  and  he  had  refused  on  the 
pretense  of  a  fishing  trip  down  in  Maine. 
What  had  prompted  him  to  do  this?  He  had 
told  Sally  an  untruth — the  girl  he  thought  he 
wanted  to  marry !  Sally  was  quite  disap- 
pointed, but  she  trusted  him  ! 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  July.  Anne  was 
all  well  again,  and  making  preparations  for  the 
trip  abroad.  Jack  dreaded  the  day  of  her 
departure.  He  would  miss  her  more  than  she 
realized.  He  had  been  up  to  see  Sally  twice 
since  the  event  of  the  accident,  and  had  tele- 
phoned her  a  number  of  times.  He  had  Anne's 
close  friendship  and  although  he  wondered  how 
Sally  felt  about  this  in  their  friendship  that 
was  quickly  forming,  he  did  not  stop  to  think 
about  it  or  let  it  worry  him.  Sally  did  not 
seem  to  show  any  surprise  or  disappointment 
at  his  discontinuted  attentions,  and  the  reason 
for  this  was  disclosed  to  him  on  the  day  before 
Anne  left  New  York. 

Jack  was  walking  up  one  of  the  main  streets, 
when  he  ran  into  Dick  Weld,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  favorite  chums  in  college.  As  soon  as 
they  recognized  each  other  Dick  lost  no  time 
in  slapping  Jack  on  the  back,  and  exclaiming, 
"Well,  how  are  you  old  top?" 

"Gosh,  it  seems  good  to  see  you.  How's 
the  world  treating  you  these  days  ?"  asked 
Jack. 

"Say,  what  do  you  think?     I  think  I'm  a 
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pretty  lucky  man.  I've  just  been  picked  as 
best  man  for  Henry's  wedding !  Look  me 
over,   Kid!" 

"Henry's  wedding!  What  d'you  mean?" 
Jack  was  quite  surprised. 

"Yes,  sir.  Henry's  wedding — what's  the 
matter  ?     Didn't  you — " 

"No—" 

"Sally  Brown,  of  course.  Where  have  you 
been  all  summer?" 

Jack  was  so  taken  aback  he  knew  not  what 
to  say.  Was  Sally, — his  Sally — marrying 
someone — someone  else?  Fortunately  for 
Jack,  his  chum  was  so  excited  over  the  idea  of 
being  best  man  that  he  did  not  notice  Jack's 
surprise.  Jack  was  afraid  he  might  have 
though. 

This  piece  of  news  haunted  him  the  rest 
of  the  day.  What  did  this  mean?  He  knew 
Sally  had  been  intimate  with  Henry  Barker, 
but  he  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  be  so 
serious.  So  that  was  the  reason  she  had  not 
shown  any  particular  interest  in  him  lately. 

That  night  Anne  and  Jack  went  to  the 
country  club  for  their  last  dinner  together. 
She  was  to  leave  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Jack  could  hardly  bear  to  have  her 
leave   him.     After   dinner   they   drove   out   to 


the  lake.  They  did  not  hurry.  If  they  did, 
it  would  make  the  evening  seem  to  go  faster. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  scene  of  the  accident 
and  drove  up  under  the  pines  trees,  and  watched 
the  moon  rise  among  the  pines  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

"Jack,  how  did  you  happen  to  stop  here?" 

"How  did  I  happen  to  stop  here?"  Jack 
smiled  and  took  her  hand.  "I'll  tell  you, 
Anne,  if  you'll  promise  to  say  what  I  want  you 
to." 

"All  right,  Jack — cross  my  heart — "  They 
laughed. 

"Because  I  want  you  to  marry  me,  Anne,  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  accident — "Jack 
paused. 

"We  never  would  have  been  brought  to- 
gether— "  she  finished, 

"Will  you,  Anne?" 

"Yes,  Jack!" 

Marjorie  Taylor,  '28. 


MEMORIES 

The   present   must  sometime  become   the   past 
Good   times   are  had  but  they   cannot   last 
Friendships  made   but  friends   must  part 
But   memories   linger  forever  in   my   heart. 

Betty   Wells,  '29. 
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"LOVE   THY    NEIGHBOR   AS 
THYSELF" 

In  this  country  there  has  grown  up  a  tradi- 
tion, at  least  in  its  suburban  areas,  to  let  one 
lawn  glide  gently  into  another  without  hedge 
or  fence.  One  of  the  great  modern  poets  in 
America  has  expressed  this  same  feeling  when 
he  writes,  "Something  there  is  that  doesn't 
love  a  wall."  Last  summer  we  dedicated  a 
Peace  Bridge  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  in  Europe  we  boast  that  we  have 
no  barricaded  frontiers.  But  what  about  a 
neighbour  to  the  South  of  us  ?  We  say  glibly, 
"But  he's  not  civilized.  Look  at  the  revolu- 
tions going  on  down  there.  They  have  become 
classic  jokes  amongst  us.  We  must  show  him 
how  to  set  his  house  in  order."  And  so,  we 
cross  the  Mexican  border,  drive  our  oil  wells, 
dig  our  silver  mines  and  bribe  Mexican  of- 
ficials, setting  one  against  the  other  and  then 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  Mexicans  are 
an  uncivilized  race. 

Suddenly  on  the  horizon  appears  a  man, 
dominated  by  a  desire  to  serve  his  people, 
recognizing  his  nation's  weaknesses  but  de- 
termined to  set  the  house  in  order  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  members  of  the  household 
itself.  This  plan  of  his  interferes  with  our 
own  money-making  schemes  and  so,  cultured 
gentleman  though  he  be,  we  fling  epithets  of 
communist  and  Bolshevist  at  his  head,  knowing 
that  it  is  enough  to  stir  up  opposition  in  our 
"civilized  midst."  But  somehow,  at  last  his 
power  has  been  felt  and  the  Mexican  people 
look  to  him  as  their  one  hope.  They  have 
seen  his  whole  hearted  devotion  to  his  country's 


cause  and  have  rallied  to  his  banner.  He  can- 
not be  bought  with  foreign  gold  and  everyone 
stands  amazed.  He  has  insisted  that  Mexico 
should  have  control  over  her  own  laws  and 
should  interpret  them  according  to  her  own 
culture  and  civilization.  That  man  is  Plutarco 
Elias  Calles,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Last  year  when  brought  to  bay  by 
certain  oil  interests,  he  said  that  Mexico  would 
fight  to  the  last  ditch  for  her  rights  but  she 
might  have  to  submit  finally  to  the  dictates  of 
her  Northern  neighbor  simply  because  the 
latter  was  more  strongly  armed. 

However,  fortunately  for  President  Calles, 
world  public  opinion  is  gradually  increasing 
against  settling  perplexing  questions  by  force. 
The  world  sees  the  futility  of  this  and  is 
hesitatingly  trying  the  more  excellent  way — 
the  way  of  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Someone  in  the  State  Department  woke  up  and 
manoeuvred  to  send  as  ambassador  to  Mexico 
a  Wall  Street  man,  a  man  conversant  with 
the  banking  world  but  a  man  willing  to  give 
up  a  business  connection  which  everyone  the 
world  over  longs  to  have,  and  that  man's  name 
is  Dwight  Morrow,  late  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Co.,  New  York. 

When  two  such  men  as  Dwight  Morrow  and 
Plautarco  Elias  Calles  meet  something  start- 
lingly  friendly  is  bound  to  occur.  After  var- 
ious conferences  together,  each  trying  to  get 
the  other's  point  of  view,  we  can  at  last  see 
a  light  break  through  the  very  dark  cloud  of 
suspicion,  jealousy  and  hate  which  has  hung 
for  so  long  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.     Mr.  Morrow  having  been  brought  up, 
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so  to  speak,  on  Wall  Street  has  learned  the 
game  of  knowing  how  to  catch  the  unwitting 
public  which  travels  back  and  forth  heavily 
and  monotonously  on  ferry  and  suburban 
train  in  his  own  country,  tried  a  trick  with  the 
corresponding  Mexican  public  which  has  re- 
sulted in  goodwill.  He  knew  that  in  Mexico  as 
everywhere  the  imagination  of  a  people  may 
be  caught  by  deeds  of  courage,  simplicity  and 
straight-forwardness.  He,  therefore,  asked 
the  State  Department  to  send  "Lindy"  down. 
Even  a  conservative  business  man  was  heard 
recently  to  say,  "That  young  chap  has  done 
more  for  goodwill  in  Mexico  than  all  the  am- 
bassadors recently  sent.  Look  what  he  has 
done  in  a  few  days  while  they  have  been  hash- 
ing and  messing  things  up  so." 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  in  news  despatches 
of  late  that  both  Mr.  Morrow  and  the  Mexi- 
man  Government  have  been  making  conces- 
sions and  there  is  very  great  light  ahead.  We 
can  only  keep  it  burning  by  understanding  and 
appreciating  differences  in  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion if  we  are  willing  to  interpret  laws,  customs 
and  traditions  from  each  other's  points  of 
view.  When  we  see  a  neighbor  struggling 
against  material  losses  caused  by  betrayals  in 
its  own  family,  shall  we  take  advantage  for 
our  own  selfish  ends  or  shall  we  lend  a  helping 
hand  ?  It  is  then  only  that  we  can  fulfill  not  a 
command  but  the  request  of  Jesus  when  He 
said,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


THE    PROGRESS   AND    RESULTS    OF 
THE  SINGLE  STANDARD 

The  youth  of  today  are  upholding  a  creed 
that  the  older  generation  finds  almost  impossible 
to  understand.  Mothers  and  fathers  raise 
their  hands  in  abject  horror  and  dread  of  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  self-named  "new 
thinkers."  They  can  see  in  the  days  to  come 
defeat  and  disaster  for  a  generation  which  has 
stepped  outside  the  rigid  social  and  moral  codes 
of  their  fathers — a  generation  which  has  cast 
away  the  old  hypocrisies  and  falsities,  con- 
ventions and  traditions,  standards  and  moral 
obligations.     Out   of   this   upheaval   of    social 


creed  has  come  the  most  discussed  project  of 
modern  youth,  the  so-called  "single  standard." 
In  the  post-war  period  young  womanhood 
found  its  chance  of  emerging  from  under  the 
barrier  of  sex,  and  of  taking  an  equal  share 
in  the  world's  progress  with  man.  For  cen- 
turies she  has  been  considered  mentally  in- 
ferior to  man.  Her  place  has  always  been  in 
the  home,  the  foundation  of  the  family.  She 
was  always  denied  the  chance  of  matching  her 
wits  against  the  masculine  element.  Any 
woman  who  deviated  was  ostracized,  looked 
upon  as  a  social  outcast,  one  who  had  violated 
the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and  all  the  laws 
governing  feminine  behavior. 

Since  the  war  all  this  has  been  changed. 
What  has  happened  in  the  home,  the  founda- 
tion of  society  and  civilization?  Has  it 
suffered?  General  conditions  would  indicate 
that  it  has  suffered  considerably.  Many 
women  are  forsaking  the  prospects  of  a  home 
and  family  for  the  promise  of  a  career  in  the 
business  world.  Where  formerly  a  young 
woman  was  married  at  as  early  an  age  as  was 
advisable,  in  order  not  to  be  pitied  and  con- 
sidered an  "old  maid,"  she  is  proud  and  happy 
to  make  her  way  alone  today,  fighting  the  same 
odds  that  generations  of  men  have  fought.  If 
this  condition  continues  at  the  rate  it  has  main- 
tained in  recent  years,  the  family  will  not  be 
able  to  uphold  its  important  position  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  future  is  doubtful. 

Married  women  who  have  been  homemakers 
since  before  this  influx  of  women  into  man's 
professions  are  showing  a  preference  for  the 
more  active  life,  and  forsaking  domestic  peace 
and  happiness.  Some,  the  greater  percentage, 
are  working  and  attempting  to  keep  up  their 
own  homes  too.  It  is  a  question  as  to  how 
happily  this  arrangement  will  progress.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  position  to  maintain.  It  has 
not  met  with  a  very  great  measure  of  success 
as  yet,  divorce  courts  reaping  the  harvest  of 
many  such  estranged  couples- 

However,  the  new  standard  can  boast  many 
improvements  over  the  old  order  of  things- 
It  is  only  right  that  all  sexes  should  be  equal. 
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It  is  an  unfair  balance  to  deem  man  superior 
to  woman  as  it  has  been  illustrated  that  he  is 
not.  Woman  has  entered  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, the  world  of  science,  the  world  of 
politics.  She  has  shown  herself  the  equal  of 
man  in  mental  capability,  efficiency,  adapta- 
bility. In  as  short  a  time  as  ten  years  she  has 
won  practically  half  the  honors  of  progress 
and  success  in  every  line  she  has  chosen  to 
enter.  She  has  quietly  declared  herself  a 
rival,  a  competitor  of  man  in  affairs  which 
were  formerly  an  undeniable  masculine 
privilege.  She  scoffs  at  the  thrusts  of  "You 
are  weak"  against  her  mental  intelligence  and 
moral  strength.  She  will  not  tolerate  a  second- 
ary place  now  that  she  has  made  her  way  suc- 
cessfully against  overwhelming  odds  and  won 
in  a  fair  rivalry  the  equi-standard. 

She  has,  through  her  own  initiative,  secured 
for  herself  an  education  as  thorough  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  She  is  intelligent,  capable, 
self-supporting,  unafraid,  this  woman  of  to- 
day. She  is  no  longer  a  social  misfit  if  she 
works  and  does  not  marry.  The  modern  girl 
is  cleverer  and  much  more  entertaining.  She 
can  converse  intelligently  on  almost  any  subject 
where  formerly  she  listened  and  smiled  ap- 
preciatively at  things  of  which  she  had  no 
knowledge  whatsoever.  Her  economic  inde- 
pendence is  a  blessing  to  her  family,  as  well 
as  herself,  many  times  when  money  is  scarce 
and  prices  high. 

I  believe  that  those  in  whom  the  inherent  in- 
stinct of  motherhood  is  so  great  that  they  will 
never  allow  the  family  to  be  sacrified,  will  al- 
ways keep  a  balance  with  the  number  who  find 
their  happiness  in  independence  and  a  vocation. 

As  to  the  problem  of  working  wives  and 
mothers,  time  alone  will  work  out  the  solution 
to  this  controversy.  The  equal  basis  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  such  questions  will  only 
work  themselves  out  "when  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  dies."  I  believe  it  should  be  offered 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  young  woman,  to 
marry  or  have  a  career,  before  she  is  engaged. 
If  her  husband  is  willing  for  her  to  work  also, 
and  she  wishes  to,  they  should  plan  out  their 


life  together.  But  I  believe  all  that  should  be 
definitely  settled  before  marriage,  and  decided 
with  the  husband-to-be. 

It  is  said  that  woman  has  lost  man's  respect 
by  ceasing  to  demand  chivalry  and  protection, 
and  working  side  by  side  with  him.  I  disagree 
with  this  opinion,  for  I  believe  man  sees  in 
woman  a  partner,  one  whose  intellect  he  can 
and  must  respect.  It  is  only  those  few  who 
cheapen  themselves  who  induce  this  attitude. 
The  two  sexes  can  be  friendly  rivals,  business 
companions,  and  not  lose  the  finer  elements  of 
feeling  between  them.  They  have  only  begun 
to  cooperate  in  yet  another  way.  As  long  as 
a  woman  demands  respect,  she  will  get  it,  for 
man  is  always  searching  the  woman  to  look  up 
to,  to  make  his  inspiration  and  example. 

The  one  question  remaining  is  that  of  di- 
vorce. Much  of  it  is  the  result  of  neglected 
homes  and  couples  disagreeing  on  the  subject 
of  the  wife's  place.  This  will  be  settled  when 
the  prospective  wife  makes  her  decision  before 
her  marriage,  with  the  help  of  her  fiance. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  great  issue  will 
be  definitely  and  successfully  worked  out  in 
so  short  a  time.  All  the  great  decisions  of  the 
world  have  not  been  successful  in  a  day,  or 
until  the  accompanying  revolution  had  died 
down,  the  changed  codes  had  been  acclimated, 
the  conditions  been  tested.  But  we  have  every 
reason  to  look  toward  the  future  confidently 
and  courageously.  The  youth  of  the  present 
age  is  foresighted  and  intelligent.  Let  us  hope 
for  a  happy,  coordinated  world  where  men  and 
women  can  work  and  play  and  live  together  in 
harmony  and  peace ! 


ENEMIES  OF  CULTURE 

According  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  60  out 
of  every  10,000'  young  people  in  our  country 
enroll  yearly  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  paper  points  with  pride  to  this  fact  against 
the  statistics  from  France,  where  13  out  of 
every  10,000  enroll  yearly,  and  Great  Britain, 
where  the  number  is  slightly  larger,  being  15 
to  every  10,000.  We  would  have  great  cause 
to  congratulate  ourselves  if  we  could  believe 
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that  we  turned  out  from  our  colleges  each 
June  five  times  as  many  truly  cultured  young 
people  as  these  other  countries.  But  we  can- 
not believe  this.  Our  college  graduates  more 
often  than  not  leave  school  less  fully  equipped 
to  meet  life  than  they  were  when  they  entered. 
At  the  best  they  are  merely  intellectual  snobs. 
A  large  part  of  this  is  due  to  poor  prepara- 
tion, first  in  their  own  homes,  where  the  value 
of  an  education  is  seldom  pointed  out,  and 
second  in  the  high  schools  where  more  attention 
is  paid  to  drilling  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  in 
preparation  for  college  entrance  exams,  than 
in  real  preparation  of  the  mind  for  adjustment 
to  the  new  life  in  the  university.  However,  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  may  justly  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  colleges  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  these  places  of  higher 
learning  have  been  indulging  in  veritable  orgies 
of  money  spending  in  campus  improvement, 
while  the  professors,  the  most  vital  factors  con- 
tributing towards  education,  remain  notoriously 
underpaid.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
for  fraternity  houses,  stadiums,  classrooms, 
every  material  comfort  is  provided  for  the  stu- 
dent, while  the  teacher  has  all  he  can  do  to 
maintain  the  social  position  forced  on  him  by 
university  life.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
we  find  fanatics  and  we  can  call  them  no  less, 
going  into  this  business  of  teaching,  or  those 
persons  who  are  forced  into  it  because  of 
economic  necessity?  We  find  the  former, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  undermining  our 
beliefs — even  taking  them  away  entirely  and 
giving  us  nothing  in  return.  The  latter  only 
too  often  are  satisfied  with  merely  repeating 
aloud  under  the  guise  of  the  lecture  system, 
what  they  have  read.  The  reading,  we  could 
often  do  more  profitably  for  ourselves.  We 
find  the  average  student  acquiring  nothing 
much  more  or  less  than  a  cynical  attitude  to- 
ward life  from  four  years  of  work  which 
should  prepare  him  to  think  his  way  clearly  out 
of  this  attitude. 

Another  factor  in  our  system  of  education 
is  the  exam.  Of  what  value  to  the  student  is 
the  average  college  examination  today?     Any- 


one with  a  well  filled  note  book  and  even  a 
short  lived  memory  can  pass  them.  Do  we  go 
to  college  to  learn  to  take  copious  notes  to  cram 
into  our  heads  the  night  before  an  exam,  or  is 
there  something  more,  and  if  there  is,  how  can 
we  get  it? 

Evidence  would  indicate  that  there  is  too 
much  school  spirit  in  our  colleges  today.  It 
sounds  like  a  bold  statement  when  we  find 
editors  of  college  papers  everywhere  placing 
emphasis  through  editorials  on  the  development 
of  school  spirit.  But  that  very  thing  with  its 
sister,  college  traditions,  can  place  a  fog  over 
the  real  purpose  in  a  college  education.  There 
is  the  instance  of  a  junior  in  one  of  our  state 
universities  flunking  out  of  the  school  on  the 
day  before  a  swimming  meet  with  a  rival 
school.  Never  before  had  the  students  been 
so  aroused.  Letters  and  telegrams  poured  in 
from  the  alumni  everywhere.  The  president 
of  the  University  was  made  the  subject  of 
many  a  bitter  editorial.  And  why?  Because 
the  boy  had  really  worked  and  deserved  another 
chance?  To  the  contrary,  he  had  been  just 
"getting  by,"  but  he  was  captain  of  the  swim- 
ming team  and  the  martyr  of  the  hour. 

Out  of  this  development  of  school  spirit 
comes  the  development  of  ego.  To  the  student 
who  learns  to  cheer  "My  school  is  the  best," 
it  is  natural  to  cheer  "I  am  a  product  of  that 
school.  I  am  the  best."  Out  of  this  grows 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  which  is  the  curse  of 
the  world  today.  The  first  lesson  a  freshman 
should  have,  upon  entering  college,  is  that  he 
is  a  very  tiny  part  of  the  tremendous  world 
plan,  that  his  life  is  of  little  account  by  itself  ; 
that  it  is  only  valuable  in  its  relation  to  other 
lives.  This  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  world  citizen — and  who  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  what  we  need  in  the  world 
today  is  more  clear  thinking  young  people,  who 
can  look  beyond  their  own  narrow  circle,  un- 
derstandingly  into  the  lives  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  here  in  the  United 
States  young  people  like  this  could  be  produced 
five  times  more  than  any  other  country  could 
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produce.  We  know  where  the  fault  lies — and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  it  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  honor  system  in  many  uni- 
versities. Those  students  who  are  capable  and 
eager  to  go  ahead  into  new  fields  of  learning, 
reasoning  things  out  for  themselves  under  the 
helpful  guidance  of  members  of  the  faculty, 
are  being  given  a  chance.  The  new  idea  is  not 
very  far  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  but 
much  will  come  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  there 
still  remain  those  enemies  of  real  education, 
real  culture,  namely,  too  much  material  com- 
fort in  our  universities,  too  few,  and  too 
mediocre  teachers,  poor  examinations  and 
above  all,  the  false  glory  of  school  spirit  and 
stifling  school  traditions. 


THE       UNIQUENESS       OF       HUMAN 
NATURE 

When  Henry  Ford's  factories  were  running 
at  full  blast,  a  new  car  rolled  out  practically 
every  minute,  tested  and  ready  to  be  sold. 
When  the  day  was  over  not  a  single  one  of 
these  new  cars  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest.  Give  a  carpenter  a  set  of  blue  prints 
and  he  can  build  a  whole  row  of  houses  so  alike 
that  the  owners  would  have  to  start  counting  at 
the  end  to  make  sure  they  had  entered  the 
right  one,  same  size,  same  roof,  same  paint, 
no  distinction. 

In  the  business  world  mass  production  is 
only  a  duplication.  Nature  is  not  that  way. 
Point  out  a  tree  that  limb  for  limb  and  leaf 
for  leaf  is  like  another.  There  are  many 
people  on  this  earth  and  no  two  of  us  are 
duplicates.  We  may  call  ourselves  a  "mass" 
but  here  we  are,  some  seeking  recreation  and 
amusement,  others  a  profession:  some  make 
use  of  present  opportunities  while  others  throw 
them  away ;  some  attractive  and  congenial, 
others  repulsive;  some  altruistic  and  others 
selfish.  We  are  a  mass  but  of  different  grades, 
and  it  is  this  difference  that  gives  each  one  of 
us  a  Personality.  Everyone  has  it.  It  may 
be  pleasing,  repelling,  kindly,  selfish,  aggres- 
sive, lazy,  ours  to  have,  hold,  change  as  we 
see  fit. 


But  how  is  that  world  governed  if  we  all 
possess  this  quality  which  we  hear  people  speak 
of  so  often?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  cinch  if  we 
could  go  to  a  store  and  buy  a  quarter's  worth 
of  courage  and  go  up  to  your  comrade  and  say 
"Good  fellow  lend  me  some  knowledge?" 
Thus,  buying  and  borrowing  wisely  we  would 
have  a  supply  of  such  qualities. 

But  Personality  cannot  be  obtained  that  way. 
It  can  only  develop  and  change  from  within 
and  it  takes  more  than  just  a  day  to  achieve. 
All  our  past  experiences  good  and  bad  are 
governing  factors.  It  is  developing  and  grow- 
ing daily  and  is  up  to  us  to  choose  our  reading, 
friends,  thoughts  and  acts  that  will  push  us 
forward.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  different  Per- 
sonality and  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the 
production  of  Fords  and  houses. 


WHO  SAID  THE  SNOW  IS  WHITE? 

Who  said  the  snow  is  white? 

They  had  not  seen  the  soft,  gray  snow  that  comes 

with  the  even, 
Nor  the  black  snow  hiding  behind  trees  on  a  dark 

night. 
Nor  the   yellow  and  rose  snow  like   a   changeable 

taffeta  fresh  in  the  morning  light. 
Nor    gazed    long   and    seen   green    snow    like    soft, 

new   grass. 
Nor    seen    dark    storm-laden    clouds    make    purple 

shadows  of  the  snow. 
Nor    yet   have   they    seen   the    silver    snow    on    the 

opposite  hill  as  the  sun  goes  down. 
Who  said  the  snow  is  white? 
They   had   not   known    that   God   sends    the   snow 

as  well  as  the  flowers. 

Nettie  May  Tracy,  '30. 


HER  CURLS 

Her  curls 

Are    like    sea-foam 

Flying  light  in  the  wind. 

Her  curls 

Are  like  a  pile  of  gold 

Sifted  through  a  miser's  fingers. 

Her   curls 

Are  like  the  sun 

As  it  goes  behind  a  rosy  cloud. 

Her   curls 

Used  to  be 

Like   all   these  but 

Now  they  are  bobbed. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29. 
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SCATTERING  LEAVES 


1.     A  SQUINT  INTO  THE  BLUE 

One  might  informally  define  a  mirage  as 
something  which  one   sees   which  isn't. 

On  a  warm,  sunshiny  morning  a  few  summers 
ago,  I  was  sitting  out  on  the  edge  of  a  pier 
which  jutted  far  into  the  blue  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, swinging  my  heels  and  squinting  out  over 
its  calm  surface  towards  the  distant  horizon. 

Suddenly  I  saw  mirrored  in  the  clouds  just 
above  the  sharp  line  where  sky  met  water,  the 
outline  of  a  freighter,  upside  down. 

This  strange  sight  nearly  caused  me  to  lose 
my  balance  and  take  an  involuntary  plunge  into 
the  lake.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again, 
thinking  perhaps  that  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  Waves  had  been  playing  tricks  on  my  vision. 
But  no,  there  was  the  same  boat,  clearly  re- 
flected as  before,  smoke  issuing  from  its  stack, 
and  riding  serenely  along  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion. 

Deciding  to  ask  the  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Station  jiot  far  away  what  the  cause  of 
this  phenomena  was,  I  hurried  shoreward  and 
arrived  at  his  door  all  excited  and  out  of 
breath.  He  met  me  at  the  threshold  with  his 
telescope  and  before  I  could  tell  him  of  the 
ship  he  informed  me  about  it,  and  explained 
that  it  was  a  mirage  and  not  an  uncommon 
spectacle  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  took  all  that  he  said  in  with  open  mouth, 
and  almost  wore  out  his  spy-glass  viewing  this 
mirage  from  every  angle.  Soon  it  came  time 
for  me  to  return  to  the  Inn,  where  our  family 
was  staying  for  dinner,  and  when  I  came  back 
to  the  beach  early  in  the  afternoon  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  discovering  that  the  freighter  had 
disappeared. 

*         *         * 

2.     A  GOOD  DAY'S   HAUL 

Speed  boats  used  to  fascinate  me.  I 
thrilled  whenever  I  saw  one  and  at  every  op- 
portunity to  ride  in  one,  but  not  any  more. 


I  happened  to  be  visiting  a  friend  at  her 
summer  cottage,  on  the  St.  Clair  River  where 
every  resorter  owns  either  a  speed  boat  or  a 
"putt-putt"  launch  of  some  kind  and  it  was 
there  that  my  dislike  for  this  fast  craft  was 
formed. 

My  hostess  owned  the  "putt-putt"  type,  and 
a  good  sized  one  at  that.  We  decided  to  go 
out  on  the  river  for  a  ride,  sans  mechanic,  and 
sans  anyone  who  really  knew  how  to  run  the 
boat.  We  had  the  motor  turned  over  for  us 
and  with  a  series  of  sputters  drew  away  from 
our  moorings  and  headed  for  the  open  stream. 

I  was  in  the  stern,  directly  behind  the  en- 
gine, which  was  not  the  best  position  to  be  in 
as  I  later  found  out. 

My  companion  was  up  in  the  bow,  acting  as 
helmsman,  and  enjoying  herself  immensely. 
Soon  we  sighted  a  couple  of  Chris-Craft  speed 
boats  tearing  towards  us  in  long  lanes  of  white 
spray,  and  presenting  a  very  pretty  picture  in- 
deed. They  passed  quite  close  on  either  side 
of  our  miniature  yacht,  and  as  their  farewell 
wave  hit  us  a  heavy  anchor  which  had  been 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  bow  fell  into  the 
river  with  a  loud  splash.  We  started  going 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  because  I  didn't 
know  which  jigger  to  pull  or  push  or  jerk  to 
shut  off  the  motor,  and  the  wheelsman  had 
long  since  ceased  to  steer,  and  was  shouting 
something  at  me  which  never  penetrated. 

Finally  I  came  too  long  enough  to  scramble 
forward,  intent  upon  hauling  up  the  anchor- 
I  never  knew  a  rope  could  be  so  long,  or  rather, 
that  a  river  could  be  deep  enough  to  hold  all 
that  was  attached  to  this  particular  anchor- 
But  to  reverse  the  law  of  gravity  "all  things 
that  go  down  must  come  up,"  and  so  it  did. 
At  length  everything  was  made  ship-shape 
once  more  and  our  journey  was  resumed  back 
to  the  cottage,  where  we  tied  up  the  launch,  re- 
solving that  the  next  time  we  went  "putt- 
putting"  it  would  be  as  passengers. 
*         *         * 

3.     "CRASH  AND  CARRY" 

A    cafeteria    is    a    fascinating    place.     One 
grabs  a  tray  and  some  "tools"  wrapped  in  a 
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napkin,  and  hustles  to  join  the  hungry  line-up 
at  the  food  counter. 

"Soup?"  asks  a  waitress,  and  as  it  looks  ap- 
petizing— 

"Sure,"  one  answers. 

"Beefsteak,  potatoes  with  a  dash  of  gravy, 
ham.  pork,  or  lamb?"  yells  the  next  server. 

The  beef  appears  to  be  the  best  bet,  so  one 
orders  it  with  potatoes  and  a  slight  touch  of 
gravy. 

"Salad?"  screams  the  voice  of  the  third 
white  aproned  girl,  above  the  dish  clattering 
din. 

"No,  no  salad,"  is  the  reply,  as  one  remem- 
bers the  almost  empty  condition  of  his  wallet. 

"Milk,  coffee,  buttermilk  or  tea  "  is  the 
next  inquiry. 

"Coffee,"  is  that  final  decision,  and  one  slides 
his  tray  onward  towards  the  dessert  area,  pick- 
ing up  bread  and  butter  on  the  way. 

"Prune  whip,  apple  pie  a  la  mode,  custard, 
French  pastry,  or  raisin  pudding?"  chants  the 
dessert  girl. 

"Apple  pie  a  la  mode,"  one  sings  back  in  a 
bar  or  two  lower- 
Then  one  is  confronted  by  the  cashier,  the 
bane  of  a  Scotchman's  existence.  The  con- 
tents of  one's  tray  is  appraised  and  paid  for, 
and  the  feat  of  carrying  one's  dinner  over  the 
slippery  floor  to  a  table  is  nobly  accomplished. 

With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  one  attacks  his 
meal,  and  agrees  that  the  "crash  and  carry" 
system  is  fascinating. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 


PLEASURE 


Pleasure  to  some  people  means 

Bright  lights,  jazz,  and  a  theatre. 

Pleasure  to  others 

A  yacht,  sport — clothes,  and  men. 

Pleasure   to   some   is 

Being  loved  and  loving  in  return. 

Pleasure  to  others 

An  old  briar  pipe  and  old  clothes 

But  pleasure  to  me  means — 

My  dog,  an  open  fire  and  a  book. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29. 


UNDER,    THE  LEAVES 

It  is  rather  a  task  (don't  you  think?)  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  a  reviewer,  es- 
pecially since  we  are  so  inexperienced  and 
new.  So  new  in  fact  that  probably  not  one 
solitary  pair  of  roving  eyes  will  notice  our 
modest  column  on  the  last  few  pages  of  the 
"Leaves".  But  nevertheless,  we  are  courage- 
ously going  forward  to  do  our  best.  "To  de- 
feat, perhaps,  but  never  to  surrender !" 

This  is  an  unusally  good  edition  of  the 
"Leaves"  ;  the  very  best  published  this  year. 
It  is  well  balanced.  Sometimes  we  are  "lop- 
sided" in  fact  we  are  almost  always  "lop- 
sided." One  month  we  will  have  a  great  run 
on  short  stories,  the  next  we  will  try  to  hide 
their  deficiency  with  poetry.  But  this  month 
we  are  quite  "well  rounded  out"  and  "rounded 
out"  with  well  written  material. 

"Money  Has  Lost  Its  Voice,"  rather  pre- 
suming title?  Well,  perhaps,  but  the  style, 
the  material  and  the  development  of  that  ma- 
terial makes  this  article  conspicuous. 

Our  editorials  (of  course  we  still  entertain 
the  hope  that  somebody  reads  them),  are  three : 
"The  Progress  and  Results  of  the  Single  Stand- 
ard." Interesting,  well  written  and  forceful, 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  change  that  has 
gone  on  and  that  is  still  continuing  to  go  on 
in  woman's  relationship  to  the  world. 
"Enemies  of  Culture",  in  which  we  are  accused 
of  leaving  college  "at  best  merely  intellectual 
snobs".  Personally,  we  would  be  quite  com- 
plimented at  being  called  anything  which  per- 
tains to  the  intellectual  even  if  it  were  a 
"snob" !  And  speaking  of  the  average  college 
freshman  and  how  he  should  be  impressed  with 
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his  own  insignificance  we  are  ready  to  award 
anyone  with  a  gold  badge  of  martyrdom  who 
has  managed  to  survive  his  freshman  year. 

The  "Uniqueness  of  Human  Nature"  deal- 
ing with  Ford's  factories  and  personality,  but 
if  you  read  it  you  will  find  they  are  quite  com- 
patible. 

Now  here  is  something  you  will  like,  "Clip 
Out  the  Coupon  Below"  which  all  has  to  do 
with  pyorrhea  and  the  skin  you  love  to  touch 
that  even  your  best  friends  won't  tell  you  about. 
Very  amusing ! 

Constance  Chase  has  given  us  a  very  good 
story  called  "Welcome  Neighbour."  It  is 
simple  and  entertainingly  written. 

Then  we  have  the  "Open  Coffin"  (sounds 
weird  doesn't  it?)  the  old  murder  mystery  story 
rather  originally  but  unsatisfactorily  done. 
The  author  slightly  rushed  it  toward  the  end. 
Probably  you  will  like  it  anyway. 

There  are  several  lesser  storyettes,  light  and 
clever  among  which  are:  "In  Case  of  Fire," 
and  "Fantasie." 

Billy  Brooks  has  written  an  interesting  article 
on  a  subject  very  little  known,  on  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  one  dollar  bill-  Billy  has 
the  ability  to  "serve-us-up"  something  quite 
matter-of-fact  and  make  us  enjoy  it. 

Among  our  poetry  there  is  "Just  a  Memory" 
(sounds  like  the  song  but  isn't)  which  paints  a 
beautiful  but  melancholy  picture.  "The  Trials 
of  a  Teacher"  written  by  Rosalie  Starkweather 
has  "more  truth  than  poetry"  in  it.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  the  teachers  think ! 
"Who  Said  the  Snow  is  White?"  In  this  the 
author  forgets  but  one  phase  in  the  snow's  life, 
that  is  when  it  turns  into  a  brown  slush  in 
which  we  curse  and  slosh.  But  the  laurels  of 
the  poetry  go  to  Haru  Tokito  in  her  "High 
Silver"  which  sounds  like  music  clothed  in 
oriental  beauty. 

To  go  back  to  prose.  Barbara  Hamilin's 
"Louise"  was  inspired  by  a  visit  to  a  night 
Court  in  New  York  City.  It  sounds  like  O. 
Henry. 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
Thomas  Hardy  and  his  work  in  our  issue  for 
many  of  us  have  been  able  to  better  understand 
frail  human  nature  since  reading  this  great 
master's  work. 

"Mexico,"    the    third    in    the    series   of   the 


"Misunderstood  Countries"  appears  in  this  is- 
sue, if  anything  this  article  deserves  your  at- 
tention.    We  are  very  proud  of  it! 

Well,  our  job  is  done,  we  hope  we  have 
plased  you,  if  we  have  not  if  he  have  failed 
we  ask  you  to  be  patient  with  us.  We  are 
very  new,  just  give  us  time.  F.F.,  '29. 

P.  S.  Last  but  not  least,  we  wish  to  welcome 
another  column,  "Scattering  Leaves,"  in  this  issue 
whose  creator  is  Kathryn  Forgey.  We  hope  it 
will  be  read  with  relish  and  will  be  an  inspiration 
io  future  members  of  "Leaves"  staff  to  continue. 


A  LITTLE  BOY'S  DOG 

I   had  a  dog   once, 

'Since   I   can   remember 

He  was  there. 

Wagging   his    tail, 

Pawing    at    the    ground. 

He  was  an  airdale. 

I  played  with  him  lots, 

Lots,   lots   more   than  any  of  the   boys. 

He  was  a  good  dog, 

Poor   old   funny   dog! 

One  day  he  died 

I    had    to    bury    him. 

Ever   had   a   dog? 

Ever  had  him  die? 

Funny   thing,   I   loved  the   woods 

That's  where  I  buried  him. 

Hate   to  go  near  the  woods  now. 

That  still  day— Just  he  and  I 

The  woods  so  quiet, — Just  he  and  I. 

And  every  spadeful  of  dirt  I  dug 

The  earth  didn't  feel  half  as  much  as  I. 

Poor  earth,  it  must  hurt  to  be   dug  up  like  that. 

'Was    da-k    when    I    walked   home. 

The    woods    were    black. 

I  hated  to  leave  him, 

Poor,   old    dog   in    the   cold, 

Poor  old  dog,   all   alone. 

Never  been  since. 

Can't  bring  myself  to  it. 

Some   day   I'll   go  back 

He  was  a  good  dog, 

A  dear,  old  funny  dog! 

Florence  Fitch,  '29. 


JUST  A  MEMORY 

The  cold  brown  hearth  like  a  bare,  cold  tree- 
Ashes  soft  as  the  petals  of  a  long  forgotten  rose. 
A  charred  log  blackened  as  the  remembrance  of  a 

friend  untrue, 
A  dead  fire  on  a  hearth; 
The  great  burning  deed 
Like  a  dead  hero's, 
fust  like  a  memory. 

Nettie  May  Tracw  '30. 


Sunday,  February  19:  Dr.  Elmer  Leslie, 
our  vesper  speaker  for  this  Sunday,  suggested 
a  Lent  prayer  built  up  around  the  careful  study 
of  the  words  uttered  by  Moses,  "Lord  show  me 
thy  glory."  The  two  important  things  to  gain 
from  these  weekly  vesper  hours  according  to 
Dr.  Leslie  is:  1,  a  great  new  conception  of 
God ;  2,  an  infinite  patience  with  people  which 
should  be  applied  in  ordinary  tasks. 

Tuesday,  February  21 :  Our  chapel  service 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Bullock  of  the  Methodist 
Auburndale  Church  who  enlarged  on  the  im- 
portance of  Washington's  Birthday  to  the  mod- 
ern generation. 

Wednesday,  February  22 :  At  the  morning 
chapel  service  Dr.  Wood  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  gave  an  impressive  talk  on  "Lent  is  the 
time  to  consider  the  fruit  trees  of  our  life." 

In  the  evening  the  annual  George  Washing- 
ton dinner  was  held  at  Bragdon  and  Woodland 
Park.  After  dinner  the  powdered  and  well 
dressed  young  ladies  assembled  in  the  chapel 
to  form  the  grand  march  headed  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  suitably  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion and  followed  by  Miss  Potter  and 
Mrs.  McDonald  and  a  procession  of  teachers 
also  in  costume.  It  was  a  beautiful  souvenir 
of  the  time  of  the  "Father  of  Our  Country." 

Friday,  February  24  :  Geraldine  Garvey  led 
Christian  Endeavor  and  talked  to  us  on  the 
"Three  Secrets  of  Success." 


Sunday,  February  26:  We  had  the  delight- 
ful opportunity  to  have  Mrs.  Charlotte  Haw- 
kins Brown,  the  head  of  the  Palmer  School  in 
North  Carolina,  at  our  evening  vesper  hour. 
Mrs.  Brown  gave  us  a  detailed  biography  of 
her  life  and  the  incidents  which  led  to  her  be- 
coming the  instigator  of  this  unusual  school, 
which  of  course  brought  in  some  very  inter- 
esting details  concerning  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer. An  adopted  boy  and  girl  accompanied 
Mrs.  Brown  and  the  three  of  them  rendered 
some  exquisite  old  negro  spiritual  songs.  It 
was  a  charming  and  unusual  evening. 

Tuesday,  February  28:  Another,  and  this 
time  the  last,  Paul  Shirley  concert  was  given 
tonight.  It  was  unusually  good  and  we  shall 
miss   this   beautiful   entertainment. 

Wednesday,  February  29:  Mrs.  Towne, 
who  many  of  us  remember,  spoke  to  us  once 
more  Tuesday.  The  theme  of  this  talk  was 
"Leap  or  choose  the  path  you  will  make — 
Leap — not  drift."  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Towne- 

Thursday,  March  1 :  Today  Mr.  Towne 
was  our  chapel  speaker.  To  learn  to  study 
for  the  mastery  of  the  subject  is  the  essential 
in  education,  for  it  eventually  will  lead  to  the 
mastery  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Towne  urges  us  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  making  classes  a  contest 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  where  the  pupil 
endeavors  to  deceive  the  teacher  into  thinking 
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he  knows  something  and  instead  honestly  strive 
for  the  complete  mastery  of   the  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Wright, 
who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  estab- 
lishing an  organization  for  character  building 
that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading 
psychologists  of  the  day,  lectured  to  us  on 
"How  to  Read  the  Price  Tags  of  Life." 
Everything  in  life  has  its  price  tag  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  your  reason  to  read  it 
correctly  and  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish 
to  invest.  Life  is  a  buying  and  selling  game  in 
which  you  reap  your  own  profit  and  your  own 
loss.  Mr.  Wright's  parting  words  were  "The 
world  takes  you  at  your  own  price,  make  it 
high — -not  low  !" 

Friday,  March  2 :  Christian  Endeavor  was 
led  by  Kay  Forgey  who  discoursed  on  "People 
are  never  satisfied  with  what  they  have." 

Mrs.  Meade,  well  known  to  many  of  us, 
lectured  on  the  terrible  condition  another  war 
would  bring  about  and  discoursed  on  the  bene- 
fits of  disarmament,  the  stupendous  sums  of 
money  wasted  on  war,  the  many  lives  lost, 
and  the  bad  influence  the  United  States  naval 
proposal  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  on  further 
warships  is  extending  over  foreign  countries 
and   towards   international   peace. 

Sunday,  March  4 :  "All  is  not  gold  that  has 
a  glistening  hue, 

But  what  the  touch-stone  tries  and  findeth 
true." 

Rev.  John  Nicol  Mark,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Arlington,  gave  one  of 
the  most  interesting  talks  this  year,  based  on 
the  line  cited  above.  His  subject  which  dealt 
mostly  with  the  qualities  essential  to  success, 
namely  1,  an  unbounding  enterprise;  2,  service 
to  humanity;  3,  and  higher  ideals,  was  inter- 
spersed with  proverbs  from  every  country 
and  many  reflections  of  his  own.  I  should 
like  to  cite  the  well  known  "Trifles  make  per- 
fection and  perfection  is  no  trifle"  and  the  old 
Oriental  fragment,  "If  a  man  has  two  loaves  of 
bread,  let  him  sell  one  and  buy  a  white 
hyacinth"  for  these  seemed  outstanding  and 
worth  remembering. 


One  wedding  announcement  only  for  this 
number  of  the  Leaves  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  it  well  placed  among  our  Personals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frederick  Jones  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Doro- 
thy Alice,  TO,  to  Mr.  Porter  Robinson  Jack- 
son on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Feb- 
ruary at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son will  be  at  home  to  their  friends  at  5535 
Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Helen  Grace  Jacobs,  1919-1921.  one  of  our 
outstanding  dietitians  who  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  her  chosen  profession,  has  taken  a 
new  and  delightful  departure  in  deciding  to 
carry  on  in  a  home  of  her  own.  Helen  has 
just  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Edwin  Lane. 

Our  Senora  Orozco  has  received  a  fine  letter 
from  Barbara  Tait,  '27,  which  she  kindly 
shares  with  us.     Barbara  writes : 

"Time  does  have  such  swift  wings.  It  was 
but  yesterday  that  I  left  you  at  Lasell,  prom- 
ising to  write  often.  I  decided  at  the  last 
moment  that  I  needed  a  college  education  before 
spending  any  time  in  my  chosen  work  so  here 
I  am  at  Skidmore.  I  found  serious  responsi- 
bility but  one  day  I  read  from  our  little  book 
this  line  :  'Mind  has  no  boundaries.'  This  gave 
me  the  confidence  I  needed  and  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port success.  Alice  Turkington,  '27,  my  room- 
mate, is  in  a  nurses'  training  school  in  Hart- 
ford. She  is  studying  very  hard  and  loves 
the  work.  Evelyn  Suor,  '27,  is  at  home  and 
learning  her  father's  business.  She  is  a  very 
capable  girl  and  I  know  is  making  her  father 
happy."  Barbara  closes  with  loving  reference 
to  Senora's  Maria  and  the  adorable  little  grand- 
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son,  Johnny.  She  also  sends  greetings  to  Miss 
Blackstock. 

Katherine  C.  Tufts,  1916-1919,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  not  fully  satisfied  with  her  round 
the  world  cruise,  is  leaving  in  April  for 
Europe.  She  will  spend  a  month  in  Paris  and 
two  months  in  Nice  as  the  guest  of  a  friend 
who  has  married  a  Frenchman  and  has  a 
home  on  the  Riviera.  She  sends  greetings  to 
all  of  her  old  Lasell  friends  and  regrets  that 
she  cannot  join  Dorothy  Barnes  Paine,  '18, 
and  her  class  in  June. 

Upon  our  return  to  Lasell  recently,  we  found 
on  our  desk  this  card :  "We  are  sorry  not  to 
see  you."  Lydia  A.  Adams,  '18,  and  Ruth 
Newcomb,  '18.  We  too  regret  missing  these 
dear  "old"  girls. 

Lasell  reverted  to  two  years  ago  recently 
when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne,  on  different 
days  but  the  same  week,  led  chapel.  Mr. 
Towne  was  attending  the  N.  E.  A.  convention 
in  Boston  and  Mrs.  Towne  was  feeling  quite 
"at  home"  as  the  guest  at  Woodland  dormi- 
tory.    We   enjoyed   their   earnest   messages. 

Genevra  Strong  Harlow,  1905-1906,  gave 
us  a  pleasant  surprise  recently  by  telling  us 
that  she  and  her  husband  have  adopted  a  little 
son.  He  was  but  a  few  weeks  old  when  he 
entered  their  home  and  although  being  with 
them  but  some  six  weeks  he  has  made  his  way 
into  their  hearts  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
joy.     Genevra  writes  : 

"In  the  passing  away  of  Winifred  Smith 
Chambers,  1905-1906,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a 
part  of  my  old  life.  I  had  known  her  since 
grammar  school  days,  and  she  had  always  been 
so  well  and  strong.  She  died  February  28 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week,  and  leaves 
hundreds  of  friends  sorrowing,  for  everyone 
who  knew  her  loved  her.  I  cannot  realize  she 
has  gone  and  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  I 
cannot." 

Dr.  Winslow  recently  received  this  interest- 
ing note  from  Jennie  Williams  Brainard,  '85. 
She  writes:  "As  to  news  of  former  Lasell 
students  I  know  but  little  and  that  only  of  my 
sisters.  Mary  Williams,  1882-1884,  has  been 
traveling  abroad  with  two  other  sisters  for  the 
past  seven  years  but  they  plan  to  return  to 
America  this  spring.  Another  sister,  Nena, 
'86,  (Mrs.  Woods  Hutchinson)  also  has  spent 


many  of  the  past  years  abroad  with  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson and  their  son  but  I  look  for  them  to  re- 
turn in  June — and  also  to  come  to  California. 

"With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  of 
Lasell  I  am 

Very  cordially, 

Jennie  Williams  Brainard." 

That  was  a  good  letter  from  Florence  Allen, 
'12,  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  we  are  delighted  with 
her  permission,  to  share  a  part  of  it  with  the 
many  friends  of  the  author.  She  writes : 
"Ever  since  receiving  your  nice  letter  I  have 
been  wanting  to  write  you.  I  appreciated 
hearing  from  you  very  much. 

"Our  first  Christmas  at  Mother's  in  Evans- 
ton  after  Father's  death  a  year  ago  was  rather 
a  hard  one  for  us  all,  but  the  six  grandchildren, 
five  boys  and  one  girl,  ranging  from  thirteen 
to  eight  months  made  the  day  much  easier. 
Ida  was  not  able  to  be  with  us.  She  lives  in 
Monterey,  California  and  thought  it  was  too 
far  to  bring  her  nine  months  old  boy,  Rufus 
Lyford  Hayden. 

"Margaret  has  two  boys,  her  youngest  about 
the  same  age  as  Ida's.  None  of  us  girls  seem 
to  have  any  girls  for  Lasell.  My  brother  has 
the  only  granddaughter. 

"Marion  Joselin  Oppenheimer,  '12,  and  her 
husband  spent  a  week-end  with  us  at  the  time 
of  the  Minnesota-Michigan  game  this  fall. 
We  did  so  enjoy  their  visit.  I  saw  Dorothy 
Bragdon  Dufheld  who  lives  in  Detroit  about 
two  weeks  ago.  She  looks  very  well.  Her 
three  children  had  just  been  through  a  seige  of 
whooping-cough. 

"Margaret  and  her  husband  are  taking  a 
motor  trip  through  the  South.  They  have  seen 
Mildred  Snyder  Grant,  TO,  in  New  Orleans, 
Loretta  Salmon,  1901-1902,  in  Winter  Park, 
Florida  and  also  Mary  Starr  Maxson,  '12,  and 
her  husband  in  Orlando. 

"I  was  recently  in  Indianapolis  and  saw 
Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12.  I  notice  in  the  new 
Register  of  Graduates  that  her  address  is  given 
as  Pennsylvania  Street.  She  is  now  living  at 
3650  Central  Ave. 

"Vera  Bradley  Findlay,  '11,  has  built  a  home 
in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Her  address  is 
given  as  Mamaroneck  in  the  Register.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  of  these 
changes  of  address. 
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"It  always  pleases  me  so  to  have  a  Christmas  love  with  studying  that  she  is  already  planning 

card    from    Dr.    Gordon.     He    was    our   class  for    post    graduate    work    in    some    southern 

honorary  member  and  still  remembers  me  every  college, 

year.  Phyllis  Maple  McCormick,  '22,  and  her  hus- 

"It  makes  me  feel  proud  to  have  Tommy's  band  were  "on  East"  recently  for  a  brief  visit, 

picture  on  the  bulletin  board  and  later  to  have  It  was  good  of  Phyllis  to  take  time  to  run  out 

it  in  the  Lasell  Baby  Book.  to  Lasell  and  while  here  to  greet  her  former 

"I  hope  I  shall  see  you  at  Lasell  before  many  teachers  and  revisit  we  believe  every  nook  and 

years.  corner  of   her   dear  Lasell.     She   is  now  the 

'  Most  sincerely,  proud   mother   of    a    darling   ten-months'    old 

Florence  Jones   Allen/'  daughter  and  their  new  home  is  in  Evanston, 

An  important  bit  of  news  came  in  Sophie  Illinois.  It  was  a  joy  to  welcome  home  this 
Hall  Wheeler's,  '98,  note  to  Dr.  Winslow.  bonny  young  mother  who  promised  us  faith- 
She  asks  for  the  date  for  Commencement  and  fully  to  bring  her  little  daughter  with  her  on 
adds :     "This  is  our  thirtieth  year  out  of  Lasell  her  next  visit. 

and  it  would  be  good  to  get  as  many  of  the  Evelyn   Mann,    '27,   well    in   line   with   the 

class  as  could  go  to  a  reunion.  "Doves"  of  today  as  though  she  still  "belonged" 

"However,  I  have  one  daughter  graduating  and  Lasell  was  rejoiced  to  have  her  again  at 
from  Vassar  and  a  boy  finishing  at  Exeter  so  home  and  we  expect  her  to  be  neighborly. 
I  will  have  to  be  at  each  of  these  commence-  We  trust  Mabel  Fletcher,  '23,  will  forgive  us 
ments.  Anna  Ampt  Sunderland,  '98,  wrote  if  we  have  taken  too  great  liberty  but  we  can't 
suggesting  the  reunion.  Many  thanks  for  the  help  sharing  a  part  of  her  good  letter  with  her 
Register  of  Graduates."  We  hope  that  her  friends.  She  writes :  "Today  I  am  really  do- 
fine  plan  will  materialize.  Lasell  will  give  ing  something  that  I  have  meant  to  do  for 
the  class  of  '98  a  royal  welcome  when  they  months— I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  a  year's 
"come  home."  subscription   to    the    Leaves.     And    will    you 

A  recent  letter  received  by  our  Dean  from  please  use  the  balance  for  the  missionary  so- 

Frances  King  Dolley  contains   some  valuable  ciety?"     (An   appreciated    and   generous    gift 

news.     She  speaks  of  a  recent  visit  with  Dean  !t  is.) 

Margaret  Rand  of  Hiram.     She  and  Dorothy  "Last  night  I  dreamed  of  a  reunion  of  my 

Shank  motored  from   Cleveland  to  Hiram  at  class  at  school.     It  was   so   real  that  I  have 

such   a   high   speed   that   we   do   not   dare  to  thought  of  it  all  day.     Now  I  am  hoping  that 

publish  the  record.     Miss  Dolley  not  only  does  in  June  I  may  see  as  many  '23  girls  as  I  saw  in 

her  regular  work  as  a  professor  at  Western  my  dreams.     My  husband  and  I  are  planning 

Reserve  but  is  constantly  giving  talks  along  the  to  drive  to  Boston  at  Commencement  time  to 

line  of  home  economics.     She  is  as  enthusiastic  visit  friends  and  of  course  I  will  be  at  Lasell 

over  the    Leaves    as  the  rest  of  them.     She  for  '23's  fifth  reunion. 

writes:     "I   hardly   stop   to   take   off   my   hat  "Friday   I  bad  a  letter  from  Liz   Buettner 

when  I  come  in  and  find  the  Leaves  has  ar-  Lang,  '23,  telling  me  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 

rived  for  it  is  so  welcome."     The  best  news  February  19.     Liz  named  the  baby  "Margot" 

Miss  Dolley  kept  for  the  last— a  half  promise  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will  be  a  Lasell  girl 

that    she   and    Margaret    and   many    of    their  when  she  is  old  enough, 

coterie  of   Lasell    friends  are  planning  to  be  "A   few   weeks  ago   I   heard   from   Evelyn 

at  Lasell  in  June,  and  adds :     "I  have  just  met  Shidler  Robertson,  '23.     She  has  two  lovely 

Dr.  Bailey  who  told  me  the  good  news  that  he  babies— Joan  and  George  III.     Evelyn  wrote 

is  to  give  the  address  to  the  Class  of  1928."  that  she  visited  Del  Smith,  '23,  who  is  very 

Isabel  Africa,  '26,  was  the  guest  recently  of  busy  getting  ready  for  her  wedding  next  sum- 
Julia  Larrabee.     She   brought  loyal  greetings  mer  or  fall. 

from  the  group  of  Lasell  girls  at  the  Univers-  "In    the    Register    of    Lasell    Graduates    1 

ity  of  New  Hampshire.     She  speaks  with  en-  noticed  that  the  present  address  of  Alice  Wry, 

thusiasm  of  her  work  and  is  still  so  much  in  '24,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Anthony,  was  unknown. 
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I  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Alice  and  her 
address  is  605  Drexel  Avenue,  Glencoe, 
Illinois.  Alice  has  a  little  daughter,  Alice 
Anne,  nearly  two    years  old. 

I  seldom  see  any  Lasell  girls  but  I  have  kept 
in  touch  with  several — Elise  Parkinson  Miles, 
1921-1922,  Anne  Daugherty,  '23,  Miriam 
Smith,  1922-1924,  Antoinette  Meritt  Bromley, 
'23,  and  Naomi  JafTe,  1922-1923. 


"It  seems  good  to  be  writing  to  you.  I  miss 
school  so  much,  Miss  Potter.  If  only  I  lived 
near  enough  to  run  in  and  visit  you  often ! 

"Will  you  remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Witherbee,  Miss  Wright  and 
Senora?  And  if  everything  turns  out  as  I 
hope,  I  shall  be  with  you  in  June. 

Mabel  Gleason  Fletcher,  '23. 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Willing  and  Capable 
Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 


Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

''All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SIXES 


WHIPPET 
FOURS— SIXES 


Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 

FIRESTONE  TEXACO 

TIRES    AND    TUBES  GAS,  OILS  AND  GREASES 

Shampooing  Marcel  Waving 

Facials  French  Curling 

Manicuring  Finger  Waving 

AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A   Commonwealth  Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment  Water  Waving 

Nestle  Oirculene  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 


HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Ladies  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class   Rings  Glass  Pins 

Medals  Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Tel.   West   Newton  0386 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2  3-5  6-7 

Orders  taken  for  Home  Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,   Greeting  Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.    West    Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

.     W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor                                   Over  Wethern's 

ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR   EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 
May  We  Show  You  Samples? 

Ys^~~~7*^ 

^ 

ffardys 

I 

7/ 

WlSTONy/ 

F- 

57  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 

Engravers     Stationers 

Mass. 

Printers 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders     HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,   Fine   Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS                                                                                      GOLF 
ARCHERY                                                                       LACROSSE 
FIELD    HOCKEY                                                              SWIMMING 
CAMPNG                                 HIKING                              SKATING 
AND    ALL    OUTDOOR     SPORTS 

Camp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 

ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.   2162   West    N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF   you   have   company   and   want   the   best 
Call  Abbott's  Market 

An   Exchange   of   Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

PHONE   WEST   NEWTON   2104                        STUDIO   AT 

FOR  APPOINTMENT                      205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 

AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When   dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 

E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 

PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 

AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 


ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas  and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 


Compliments  of 


DANGELMAYERS' 


GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 


For  All  Degrees 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec- 
tive Materials  at  Lowest  Prices 

Class   Orders,   Our   Specialty 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 


L.   J.    CAMPBELL 


FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

SCIENCE  CREATES  A  NEW  FASHION 
"THE    RAIN-PAK" 

Rain-Pak  is  an  absolutely  rainproof  coat  and 
hat  cover  folded  in  a  package  small  enough 
to  be  .carried  in  vanity  case  or  pocket,  and 
retails  at  25c. 


Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 


©t??  (Siohe 


Our  Hosiery  Department— new,  seasonable, 
distinctive— At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.  The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF        PORK        LAMB        VEAL 

POULTRY 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 
30  and  32  North  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Christmas  Cards 

35  Choice  Cards  $1.00 

Engraving                         Die   Stamping 

YOU  WILL  ENJOT  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints             Varnishes             Enamels 

Colorite—  Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fine  Stationery 
Brass  and  Leather  Novelties 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

903  Boylston  St. 
Ken.  4181—4182                     BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater   Kent              Crosby              Radiola 

AUTO   SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

Thorp&  Martin 

COMPANY 

6 

STATIONERS 

6  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 


IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE  ART  OF  SUCCESS— IN 
FACT  A  RUMFORD  COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?  ARE 
YOUR  CAKES  LIGHT  AND 
SPONGY,  AND  YOUR  BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 


Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.— Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 


"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con, Sausages,  Poultry,  Game,  Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils — Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vegetables — 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 


BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 


Compliments  of 


Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


i*>    & 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine   to   Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  . 


.  Back  Bay  2480 


COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 


iu  <    [•  V    S   PAT   OFF 


L/\SELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses  Sweaters  Knitted  Suits 

Coats  Skirts  Sport  Clothes 

Hats  Stockings  Silk  Underwear 

Blouses  Accessories  Christmas   Gifts 


are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 


Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi- Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 

The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  SlfSSS? 


street 
Theatre 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond  1463 

LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON    C.    BAILEY,   President 


FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


47-48   South  Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
Street  Ry.  Co. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO   GO   ANYWHERE 

Tel.   New.   No.   0780 


TOURS  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 


711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 


OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL    SEMINARY 
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Beautiful   New   Patterns 

Staines  English  Inlaid 


111   YEARS  IN   BUSINESS 


LINOLEUM 

As  the  inventors  of  linoleum  and  inlaid  linoleum, 
Staines  has  been  in  the  van  in  every  important  im- 
provement in  linoleum.  That  is  why  the  richest  col- 
orings and  the  most  intriguing  patterns  are  charac- 
teristics of  this  world-famous  linoleum,  which  we 
feature  and  recommend. 

John  H»  Pray  &  Sons  Co* 

646  Washington  Street,  Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  BUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS   AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER,  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Frost- Adams  Co, 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 


27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Waltham  2547 

COHEN  BROS. 

TAILORS,    CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For  the  Lasell  Seminary  Students 

For    Reference   or    Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street         Waltham,  Mass. 
TRY  US 


$y!  SIEGEL  S  $a 

l\  FOR  VALUE  ^f- 


SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


95   Summer   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
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Is  this  your  picture: 


? 


Who's  this  Younger  Generation  we  hear  so 
much  about?  She's  blamed  and  praised,  envied 
and  imitated.  She  knows  about  tomorrow  be- 
fore it  happens.  The  world  is  a  firecracker  and 
she  has  the  match.  What  she  lacks  in  pounds 
she  makes  up  in  style.  Plenty  of  "it,"  plenty  of 
pep.  If  she's  not  the  weaker  sex,  she's  certainly 
the  chic-er.    In  other  words,  she  finds  her  clothes 

at  the 

Junior  Misses'  Shops 

Suits,  coats,  ensembles,  frocks, 

sweater  suits 

At 

Sizes  13,  15  and  17 

Priced  $10.50  to  $75.00 

JORDAN'S  JUNIOR  MISSES'  SHOPS 
On  the  Second  Floor — Main  Store 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
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OFF  THE   BEATEN   TRACK 
1.     Paris. 

All  of  us  pleasure  seeking  Americans  come 
back  in  ecstasies.  "Paris  is  just  too  wonder- 
ful. I  adore  it."  Yet  how  many  of  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  invade  that  popu- 
lar metropolis  every  year  see  the  real  Paris, 
the  Paris  that  isn't  broadcasted  out  of  mega- 
phones, the  Paris  that  isn't  printed  in  flam- 
boyant letters  over  the  pages  of  the  guide- 
books, but  the  unsuspected  Paris  hidden  be- 
neath its  glamorous  exterior. 

THE  GHETTO !  Have  you  ever  heard 
anyone  speak  of  it?  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
quaint  and  interesting  spots  in  Paris.  Since 
the  war  there  has  appeared  in  the  maze  of  old 
streets  threading  the  tumbledown  quarters  be- 
tween the  Rue  de  Temple  and  the  Rue  Veille 
Temple,  narrow  busy  lanes  swarming  with 
dirty  urchins,  dark  olive-eyed  boys  and  girls 
and  keen-eyed  storekeepers.  When  you  get 
back  to  Christian  thoroughfares  you  think  you 
have  emerged  from  a  dream  for  you  cannot 
walk  down  the  Rue  des  Eeouffes  without  real- 
izing that  you  are  in  Jerusalem  even  if  its 
occupants  do  not  speak  that  soft,  warbling 
Yiddish.  There  are  little  shops  where  they 
sell  everything  and  which  hold  the  air  that 
means  that  you  must  buy  something,  be  it  a 
shawl  or  a  Japanese  lantern.     This  little  Jeru- 


salem in  Paris  has  not  yet  acquired  that  ease 
which  characterizes  it  in  New  York  and  other 
big  cities.  They  still  feel  like  aliens  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  fact  gives  them  a  curious 
and  pleasing  distinction. 

LES  HALLES  CENTRALES!  Where 
noctambulists  end  their  nights  and  where  toil- 
ers begin  their  day  is  familiar  to  some  and  en- 
tirely unknown  to  others.  About  three  or 
four  every  morning,  great  wagons  laden  with 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  slowly  make  their 
way  to  the  halls  where  tired-eyed  husbands 
unload  their  products  and  spread  them  out 
attractively  for  their  bright-eyed  buxom  wives 
to  sell.  At  six  or  seven  multitudinous  activi- 
ties of  the  great  centi-al  market  is  at  its  zenith. 
In  the  midst  of  them  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
gay  revelers  in  evening  clothes  sipping  hot 
onion  soup  which  is  the  great  specialty  of  this 
market.  It  is  a  sight  not  to  be  missed.  It 
is  the  Paris  that  is  really  Paris. 

:f:         >j;         ;);         :):         % 

Similar  to  this  is  what  we  could  best  term 
the  lower  markets  near  the  Porte  de  Clignon- 
court.  Here  one  sees  a  long  array  of  little 
boutiques  where  everyone  weird  has  something 
to  sell.  They  open  up  their  stores  and  auction 
oft"  their  wares.  Junk  of  all  kinds  including 
torn  hats,  shirts,  suits,  broken  and  chipped 
dishware,  pipes,  stockings,  all  in  a  grand  me- 
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lange  are  ready  to  be  picked  up  for  a  couple  of 
sous.  Any  wandering  tramp  whose  wants  are 
easily  satisfied  could  fit  himself  with  an  out- 
fit and  furnish  a  home  for  less  than  twenty 
francs.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  some  of 
the  people  and  incidents  that  take  place  here. 
Anyone  wishing  to  sacrifice  an  hour  or  two 
from  their  sleep  would  be  amply  rewarded 
for  their  pains. 


*     * 


THE  BOUQUINISTS  on  the  Quai  along 
the  Seine !  That  two  mile  free  library  where 
at  any  time  one  can  spy  artists,  tourists  and 
Parisians  ambling  along  at  their  leisure,  stop- 
ping to  pick  up  a  book  here  and  there  and 
sometimes  to  read  it  through.  The  variety  of 
literature  is  truly  overwhelming.  One  can  find 
anything  from  Voltaire's  and  Racine's  most 
prized  works  to  a  cheap  copy  of  Elinor  Glynn's 
"Three  Weeks."  As  one  strolls  along  no  one 
pays  any  attention  to  one.  Every  block  or  so 
there  sits  a  kindly  old  man  on  a  stool  who  stares 
dreamily  into  space  entirely  oblivious  to  his 
surroundings  and  unmindful  of  the  occasional 
person  who  furtively  hides  a  book  under  his 
coat  and  walks  off.  True  Parisians  seldom 
buy  their  books.  It  is  much  easier  to  read  as 
you  stroll  along. 

Probably  no  one  thinks  of  going  to  the  Pare 
Monceau  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ingly pretty  places  in  old  Paris.  Here  trim 
mademoiselles  in  stiffly  starched  uniforms  and 
English  misses  bring  little  Pierres  and  Maries 
and  Jacques  to  play.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  French  children  are  the  most  attractive 
in  the  world.  To  see  the  little  girls  in  their 
short  stylish  dresses,  all  hand-embroidered 
with  that  tell-tale  Parisian  chic  and  the  little 
boys  clean  and  proper  playing  "sur  le  pont 
d'  Avignon" ,  laughing  and  singing,  their  vi- 
vacious little  faces  asparkle  as  they  babble 
torrents  of  pretty  gurgley  sounds  impossible 
for  the  foreigner  to  understand.  It  makes 
one's  heart  sing  with  the  joy  of  living  to  be- 
hold them. 


THE  AVENUE  DU  BOIS  ON  SUNDAY 
MORNING.  If  one  passes  a  Sunday  in 
Paris,  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  stroll 
by  from  eleven  to  one  on  this  avenue,  for  here 
the  mannequins  from  the  Lelong,  Viaret  and 
all  the  big  maisons  du  couture  parade  the 
models  from  their  respective  houses  and  here 
is  also  the  rendezvous  of  the  youth  of  Paris. 
This  is  a  rare  thing  for  one  seldom  gets  to 
see  French  girls  and  boys  at  such  close  range 
for  they  are  usually  closeted  within  their 
homes.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by  for- 
eigners that  one  never  sees  young  boys  and 
girls  on  the  boulevards  unchaperoned.  But 
here  it  is  different.  Up  and  down  they  prom- 
enade, laughing,  smiling,  greeting  each  passerby 
with  cheery  "Bonjour,  cava?"  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  how  different  these  young 
people  are  from  Americans ;  younger,  simpler 
and  still  more  matured  in  an  inexplicable  way. 

^C  ^  ifc  ^c  % 

These  are  some  of  the  things  "off  the  beaten 
track",  things  the  ordinary  tourists  aren't  apt 
to  see,  yet  things  one  should  make  it  their 
business  to  see,  if  he  would  know  and  under- 
stand   Paris — not   merely    "Gay   Paris." 

Billy  Brooks,  '29. 

2.     London 

Have  you  heard  it?  The  Spring's  voice  of 
unrest,  the  lure  of  the  sea,  the  echo  of  good 
will  as  old  England  calls  across  the  waves  to 
New  England?  During  the  winter  books  have 
meant  a  great  deal,  they  have  painted  pictures, 
fed  the  flames  of  our  imaginations,  but  now 
that  spring  is  here  and  summer  coming, 
wouldn't  you  rather  have  London  in  reality, 
the  regality  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the  maj- 
esty of  Westminster,  the  austerity  of  the 
Tower,  the  ornateness  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  fresh  greenness  of  Hyde  Park? 

But  there  is  another  part  of  London  which 
the  casual  visitor  does  not  see,  a  side  that  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  life  and  history 
of  the  great  city.  Literature  has  given  us  the 
picture  of  Johnson  and  his  famous  club.  A 
visit  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese  would  make  John- 
son and  his  associates  living  memories  to  us. 
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Boswell,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  the  two  Burkes, 
do  they  not  bring  to  mind  a  world  of  art  and 
letters  ? 

Then  there  is  the  Caledonia  Market  where 
ancient  and  honorable  pickpockets  and  London 
thieves  sold  off  their  unlawful  goods,  and  where 
still  one  can  find  odd  bits  at  odd  prices. 

Just  around  London  there  are  many  interest- 
ing spots.  A  visit  to  Hampton  Court  is  a  day 
of  delight  and  historic  interest.  The  gardens 
are  noted  for  their  beauty  the  world  over. 
The  long  roots  of  this  plant  reach  far  out  into  a 
great  field  where  they  are  carefully  tended  by 
watchful  gardeners.  The  gardens  are  long 
vistas  of  beauty  and  colour. 

And  speaking  of  gardens,  take  a  Thames 
River  boat  from  Westminster  Bridge  and  go 
down  to  Kew,  not  in  lilac  time  unfortunately, 
but  it  really  isn't  far  from  London,  and  from 
no  other  point  can  one  see  the  Parliament 
Buildings  to  better  advantage.  An  afternoon 
in  Kew  Gardens  will  last  you  a  lifetime  in 
memory. 

Take  a  bus  to  London  Bridge,  get  off  and 
walk  over  it  and  walk  over  old  Waterloo 
Bridge,  too,  as  it  may  soon  suffer  the  fate  of 
being  demolished  even  though  it  holds  so  much 
of  historic  interest  for  London. 

Don't  forget  to  eat  in  an  A.  B.  C.  (Aerated 
Bread  Company)  and  a  Lyons  where  one  gets 
an  excellent  tea  for  sixpence  (ten  cents,  Ameri- 
can gold).  Shop  at  Peter  Robinson's  on  Ox- 
ford Street  or  at  Harrod's  if  in  the  West  End 
or  Self  ridge's  if  you  want  to  imagine  your- 
self back  in  America. 

And  remember  that  at  the  magic  hours  of 
ten  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon  and 
six  in  the  evening  whenever  you  get  near  a 
palace  or  anything  where  there  is  a  military 
guard  you'll  see  a  sight  worth  seeing  that  one 
doesn't  even  glimpse  in  democratic  America. 
For  those  are  the  hours  of  changing  guard. 

London  is  boundless  and  timeless  and  one 
needs  a  life  time  to  get  it  all. 


3.  Oxford 

One  immediately  thinks  of  the  High  Street 
lined  with  its  innumerable  colleges  which  all 
go  together  to  make  "the  grey  spires  of  Ox- 
ford." One  should  really  have  a  whole  day 
just  to  wander  about,  in  and  out  of  the  maze 
of  passages  which  lead  from  one  college  to  the 
other.  One  lingers  long  in  the  Bodleian,  look- 
ing at  manuscripts  and  time  passes  all  too  soon. 
One  must  walk  along  Addison's  Walk  at  Mag- 
dalen, one  should  sit  a  long  while  in  the  gar- 
dens at  New  College  besides  the  regular  points 
of  interest,  and  if  one  still  has  time  to  spare 
one  should  poke  around  the  streets  near  Keble 
College,  one  of  the  newer  ones  at  Oxford,  but 
where  one  comes  across  the  quaintest  of  old 
English  houses,  and  if  one  happens  to  be  there 
at  the  end  of  August  one  can  regale  one's 
self  in  the  St.  Giles  Fair,  an  old  and  honourable 
institution. 

4.  Windsor  and  Eton 

Public  Schools  in  England  one  soon  dis- 
covers are  very  different  from  our  own.  Eton 
across  the  river  from  Windsor  is  the  most 
famous  of  all.  Its  chapel  is  well  worth  seeing. 
If  one  takes  a  nine  o'clock  morning  train  from 
Paddington  one  arrives  at  Windsor  just  in  time 
to  see  the  Coldstream  Guards  changing  guard 
at  the  Palace.  At  the  present  time  the  most 
interesting  object  inside  is  the  Queen's  Doll's 
House  of  Wembley  fame.  One  must  linger 
long  enough  in  Windsor  to  take  a  boat  up  the 
Thames  in  the  afternoon ;  exactly  at  four  one 
hears  tea  things  rattling  and  presently  if  one 
so  desires  a  tray  with  all  the  accessories  and 
necessaries  for  tea  is  forthcoming.  One  real- 
izes anew  that  this  is  England's  most  sacred 
social  rite.  Be  it  in  the  theatre,  train  or  home, 
four  o'clock  means  stopping  for  tea  and  with- 
out ostentation  tea  is  served.  If  it  be  a  misty 
day  all  the  better  on  the  Thames  for  its  shores 
make  an  indescribably  beautiful  picture.  To 
go  to  England  and  not  have  a  ride  on  a  Thames 
river  boat  is  impossible. 
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5.  Stratford-on-Avon 

Of  course  no  one  can  go  to  England  unless 
he  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Stratford.  Further- 
more no  one  should  go  to  Stratford  unless  he 
stop  for  a  performance  of  one  of  the  plays  in 
the  temporary  theatre  there.  There  can  hardly 
be  found  anywhere  such  fine  acting  of  Shakes- 
peare as  here  in  his  own  birthplace.  But  one 
must  linger  long  in  Stratford,  in  the  park  near 
the  Memorial  theatre,  watch  the  Avon,  get 
glimpses  of  beautiful  Trinity  Church,  standing- 
simple  and  dignified.  One  should  at  least  walk 
one  way  to  Shottery,  through  the  country  lanes 
and  pastures,  bravely  encountering  cows,  and 
seeing  at  close  range  the  little  thatched  cottages 
with  their  beautiful  flower  gardens.  And  if 
one  perchance  is  desirous  of  adding  to  her 
Temple  edition  of  Shakespeare  she  may  do  so 
at  the  great  cost  of  fifty  cents  and  get  a  lovely 
little  red  leather  bound  volume  which  will  cost 
her  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  at  the 
Old  Corner.  Of  course  one  can  get  them  for 
this  marvellously  low  price  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land but  it's  nice  to  buy  them  in  Stratford. 
And  speaking  of  books.  Ask  for  the  cheap 
editions  of  your  favorite  English  author  and 
you'll  get  your  heart's  desire  for  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents.  On  the  continent  buy  the 
Tanchnitz  edition  for  forty-five  cents,  and  read 
your  Cather,  your  Galsworthy  and  all  the  rest 
to  your  heart's  content.  If  you  have  loads  of 
time  and  are  spending  the  night,  walk  to  War- 
wick Castle,  more  for  the  walk  than  to  see 
the  castle. 

6.  Chester 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  old  English 
cities  is  that  of  Chester,  still  enclosed  within 
its  old  walls.  It's  only  a  matter  of  half  an 
hour  from  Liverpool  and  you'll  never  regret  the 
stop-over.  Walk  on  top  of  the  walls,  don't 
waste  your  time  going  in  King  Charles'  Tower 
but  do  stop  at  the  Water  Tower  and  buy  an 
etching  from  the  young  artist  who  has  his 
studio  there.  Do  go  to  the  Cathedral  at  ser- 
vice time.  There  are  many  more  beautiful 
structures  in  the  way  of  cathedrals  but  none 
where  one  gets  the  sense  of  time  and  age  as 
at    Chester.     Wander    into    the    second    hand 


bookstores  around  the  Cathedral  and  for  ruins 
old  St.  John's  Priory  outside  the  city  walls 
can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

And  so  there  are  numberless  highways  and 
byways  in  England,  too  numerous  to  encompass 
in  the  space  allotted  to  us  here.  We  should 
above  all  recommend  walking  as  it  is  only 
then  that  one  makes  real  discoveries. 

Nettie  Mae  Tracy,  '30. 


PILGRIM  TOWN 


New   life,   new   hope,   and  new  ideals 
A   hidden   treasure 

Left  on   the   shores  of  a   new-born  nation 
For  future  youth  to  find  and  use. 

! 

Shoreline  curving  outward  in  a  silvery  crescent  bar 
A  welcoming  arm  of  frendship  to  all  who  pass  near 
A  snug,  safe  harbor. 

Nettie  Mae  Tracy,  '30. 


VERSAILLES  A  LA  THOS.  COOK 
&   SON 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  standardized  item  on 
the  list  of  the  thousands  of  American  tourists 
who  invade  Paris  every  summer  to  take  each 
and  everyone  of  the  trips  to  the  environs  of 
that  great  metropolis.  It  isn't  so  much  the  fact 
that  the  tourists  enjoy  themselves,  nor  are  the 
majority  of  them  deeply' interested  in  these  old 
historical  places,  but  it's  the  thing  to  do,  their 
friends  have  done  it,  Mrs.  Smith  simply  raved 
about  Versailles,  and  Mr.  Jones  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  anything  quite  so  interesting 
in  all  his  life  as  the  old  chateau  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  therefore  Mrs.  Brown  simply  had  to 
go. 

Fully  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs  I  arrived 
in  Paris  determined  to  concentrate  all  my 
amusements  and  interests  in  the  city  itself. 
Ah,  but  little  did  I  know  the  methods  of  the 
wily  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  who  make 
their  living  on  money  obtained  from  these  trips. 

"Mademoiselle  is  surely  going  to  Versailles," 
the  porter  asked  smilingly  as  I  left  the  hotel. 
No,  I  was  not  going  to  be  caught,  so  I  smiled 
and  airly  murmured,  "Oh  yes,  sometime." 

I  promenaded  down  the  Boulevardes,  stop- 
ping to  glance  in  at  a  beautifully  arrayed  win- 
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dow  when  the  strains,  All  aboard  for  Versailles 
or  Fontainbleau,  come  one,  come  all.  You 
can't  miss  this — the  beautiful  environs  de 
Paris.  I  hurried  on.  But  on  every  street 
corner  were  big  buses  with  flamboyantly 
painted  signs.  The  crowds  streamed  around 
them  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  there  might 
not  be  something  to  these  trips  after  all.  Ver- 
sailles ?  Oh  yes,  I  remembered  having  studied 
about  it. 

Suddenly  I  stopped — I  realized  that  I  had 
been  caught  as  I  read  the  sign,  Take  Cook's 
tour  today — Special  Display  of  the  Fountains 
at  Versailles.  I  simply  had  to  go.  Jim  had 
said  that  I  was  not  to  miss  this  opportunity  if 
it  offered  itself.  I  scrambled  into  the  bus 
and  managed  to  squeeze  in  between  a  thin, 
bony  lady  with  horn-rimmed  spectacles  and  a 
jovial,  old  man.  It  wasn't  very  comfortable 
but  the  guide,  who  by  the  way  was  a  tall, 
moustached  Frenchman  with  an  abominable 
American  accent,  smiled  encouragingly  as  if 
to  say,  "Well,  wait  until  you  get  there,  it'll  be 
worth  your  while."  Honk !  Honk !  All 
aboard,  and  the  big  bus  rumbled  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  then  on  into  the  beautiful 
countryside.  I  glanced  around  me — what  a 
queer  collection  of  people !  I  tried  to  amuse 
myself  singling  out  their  nationalities,  pro- 
fessions and  perhaps  even  their  motives  for 
going  to  Versailles.  In  front  of  me  were  two 
noisy  American  girls  with  their  mothers  and 
between  the  four  of  them,  all  talking  at  once, 
the  other  occupants  of  the  bus  had  little  chance. 
Behind  me  were  two  old  ladies,  notebook  and 
pencil  in  hand,  conversing  rapidly,  each  one 
trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  their  knowledge 
of  historical  events.  Next  to  them  a  very 
bored  looking  young  man  with  his  mother  who 
was  busily  reading  her  guide  book.  The  old 
man  on  my  right  jabbed  me  in  the  ribs  every 
time  the  big  bus  jolted  and  "Horn-Rims" 
looked  disapprovingly  as  I  squirmed  in  my 
seat.  Would  we  ever  arrive?  So  must  one 
suffer  in  quest  of  education.  If  only  I  could 
have  taken  off  my  coat,  how  much  easier  it 
would  have  been  to  have  enjoyed  the  scenery, 
that  is,  what  I  could  have  seen  of  it  when  old 


"Horn-Rims"  wasn't  poking  her  head  out  the 
window. 

"We  are  now  passing  Malmaison — the  house 
of  Josephine  and  Napoleon —  the  house  is  iden- 
tically the  same  as  at  the  time  of  Josephine's 
death.''  A  general  scramble.  Everyone 
jumped  up  on  their  seats  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  we  would  descend  and  walk  through 
the  house,  so  I  settled  comfortably  back  taking 
my  share  of  the  place  that  had  been  denied  me 
so  long.  But  the  bus,  alas,  didn't  even  stop  and 
before  I  knew  it  my  two  friends  had  fallen 
down  on  top  of  me,  easily  crowding  me  out.  I 
got  a  sour  look  from  old  "Horn-Rims",  who 
turned  to  me  and  said  crisply,  "Why  do  people 
like  you  come  on  an  educational  tour  when  you 
won't  even  disturb  yourself  sufficiently  to  get  up 
and  see  the  most  important  things?"  I  blushed 
a  furious  red  and  tried  to  explain  but  my  voice 
was  quickly  drowned  by  a  tense  argument 
going  on  behind  me  as  to  whether  Napoleon 
divorced  Josephine  or  Josephine  had  left  the 
Emperor.  I  gave  it  up  and  turned  to  see  the 
old  gentleman  smiling  kindly — I  could  easily 
have  loved  him  then  and  there. 

"Versailles — mesdames  ct  messieurs.  Please 
follow  the  guide  who  will  gladly  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know.  This  way.  sil  vous  plait." 
There  followed  the  most  atrocious  hour  or 
two  that  I  can  remember.  We  started  at  a 
slow  trot,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  us,  the  guide 
ahead,  loudly  gesticulating  and  babbling  vol- 
uminously. I  tried  desperately  hard  to  get  a 
general  view  of  my  surroundings  but  the  crowd 
engulfed  me  and  all  I  could  see  were  enormous 
buildings  and  beautiful  grounds. 

"We  now  enter  the  Grand  Trianon,"  and 
here  the  pace  increased,  I.  being  drawn  along 
upstairs,  downstairs,  stopping  for  a  brief  period 
to  hear  the  droning  voice  of  the  guide.  All 
I  could  make  out  above  the  din  were  a  few 
"Louis  XIV's"  or  "Louis  XVI's"  here  and 
there  in  his  discourse.  However,  I  did  manage 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bedchamber  of  one  of 
the  Louis  and  stood  with  my  mouth  open,  try- 
ing to  picture  anyone  living  in  such  splendour 
while  the  two  little  Americans  babbled,  "And 
Dick  says  the  revue  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  is 
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great.  You  know  last  night  I  said  to  him," — ■ 
After  all  why  don't  they  shoot  people  who  in- 
sist on  being  a  public  nuisance?  Gradually 
we  had  attained  a  slow  gallop  and  I  felt  like 
a  runner  in  a  Marathon  race  as  we  hurriedly 
rush  through  the  various  buildings.  I  caught 
glimpses  of  carriages,  coaches,  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes, beautiful  tapestries,  antique  furniture, 
halls  filled  with  rows  of  busts,  statues  and 
tombs  of  kings.  But  I  soon  gave  up  and  let 
myself  be  dragged  along,  my  neck  just  aching 
from  twisting  and  turning  as  we  galloped  by. 
Finally,  I  gathered  up  courage  and  pushed  my 
way  through  the  crowd,  oblivious  to  the  black 
looks  cast  in  my  direction,  and  emerged  at  the 
side  of  the  guide  who  blandly  asked  if  Mad- 
emoiselle was  enjoying  herself.  I  controlled 
myself  and  looked  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Swiss  lake  with  beautiful  fountains  and  water- 
falls and  in  the  distance,  against  the  horizon 
were  the  palaces  we  had  just  been  through. 
Suddenly  the  fountains  began  to  play  and  a 
more  beautiful  scene  I  shall  not  hope  to  see 
so  soon  again.  My  most  triumphant  moment 
was  when  I  saw  "Horn-Rims"  at  the  back, 
striving  to  see  through  the  backs  of  the  crowd. 
On  the  quick  drive  back  to  Paris  everyone 
was  quiet  as  fatigue  had  crept  over  all.  So, 
after  all,  when  one  has  a  limited  period  of  time, 
one  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  see  Ver- 
sailles by  means  of  a  Cook's  tour. 

Billy  Brooks,  '29. 


THE    RAINBOW    SEEKER 

One   beautiful   day   that   I   clearly   remember 

Was  a  day  of  a  soft  spring  shower, 
And  through  the  great,  huge  trees  so  tall 

Fell  an  arch,  a  golden  bower. 
I  stood  on  a  slope  and  vowed  a  vow 

In  the   silence  that  was  all  around  me, 
Someday  to  the  sapphire  of  skies  I'd  bow 

With  the  golden  guest  before  me. 

I    traveled    my    road    and    cherished    a    thought, 

"There's   gold  at  the   end  of   the   rainbow." 
And  silently  worked  and  hunted  and  sought 

For  my  eager  desire  to  know 
I'm  going   right  on   and   singing  a  song, 

"There's  gold  in   the  rainbow,   somewhere." 
I'm  hunting  the  skies  just  all  along 

For  the  gold  that  is  hidden  there. 

Helen  Roberts,   '30. 


HEAT 

It  was  a  dark,  hot,  heavy  night.  A  schooner 
rode  gracefully  at  anchor  in  the  black  water. 
A  few  threatening  clouds  hung  low  in  the 
sky,  and  the  bright,  yellow  moon  gleamed  down. 
A  little  boat  was  slowly  making  its  way  toward 
the  schooner  and  a  patient  lap-lapping  was  the 
only  sound  in  this  torrid  darkness.  As  the 
little  boat  neared  the  ship  a  few  hoarse  com- 
mands could  be  heard  and  the  quiet,  tranquil 
schooner  seemed  to  come  to  life.  A  man  with 
one  leap  jumped  from  the  boat  onto  the  ladder 
and  was  up  the  side  with  the  agile  strides  of  a 
cat.  The  rest  followed.  The  Captain,  feet 
astride  and  with  arms  hanging  loosely  at  his 
sides,  bawled  fierce  orders  to  his  hard,  evil, 
sweating  crew. 

"Heave  'er  up." 

A  dark  object  bound  with  cords  was  dragged 
from  the  depths  of  the  little  boat  onto  the 
deck  of  the  schooner  by  three  half  Chinese 
tugging  and  straining  at  the  coarse  rope  that 
supported  the  swaying  object. 

"Stow  'er  in  the  hold." 

The  Chinese  dragged  the  object  still  bound 
with  the  cord  over  the  deck  and  flung  it  reck- 
lessly down  the  hold.  Not  until  the  anchor 
was  up  and  the  vessel  in  motion  did  the  Cap- 
tain cease  his  relentless  bellowing.  With  a 
gesture  of  scorn  he  lurched  into  the  cabin. 
Soon,  one  after  another,  the  mate,  second  mate 
and  a  few  officers  entered  and  carelessly  flung 
themselves  on  berths  or  chairs.  The  little 
cabin  boy  being  careful  and  quick  rushed  in 
with  a  tray  bearing  whiskey  and  glasses,  as 
he  was  only  too  familiar  with  the  Captain's 
cuffs  and  kicks. 

The  room  was  small  and  stuffy,  drenched 
with  smoke  and  clogged  with  repulsive  odors. 
The  Captain  sat  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  hold- 
ing a  tiny  glass  of  black  looking  liquid.  His 
pants  were  once  of  the  wide,  white,  sailor  va- 
riety, but  now  jagged,  torn  and  soiled.  His 
shirt  torn  open  at  the  throat,  showed  a  strong, 
heavy,  hairy  chest.  His  arms  exposed  to  the 
elbows  displayed  large  sinewy  muscles  and 
brown  dirty  arms  of  buried  strength.  His 
face  was  unshaven  and  greasy,  with  a  square 
jaw,  firm  narrow  lips,  hawklike  steel  blue  eyes, 
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a  high  intellectual  forehead  covered  over  by 
a  mass  of  unkempt,  uncut,  grey  hair.  He  was 
laughing  at  some  hideously  funny  happening 
of  that  day. 

Near  him  was  a  little  ferret-eyed  French- 
man. Small  and  weak  but  imbued  with  such 
cruelty  and  cleverness  that  it  enabled  him  to 
fear  no  man.  He  was  also  laughing  but  oddly 
enough  although  he  often  laughed  and  heart- 
ily too,  his  eyes  never  left  off  their  eager, 
searching  gaze.  They  never  lapsed  into  a  stare, 
never  relaxed  into  mirth  but  continually  darted 
here — there  and  everywhere  as  if  afraid  of  a 
perpetual   shadow  behind. 

Opposite  him  was  an  exact  type  of  dissi- 
pated, stupid,  oxlike  sailor,  who,  sitting  firmly 
in  his  chair,  gulped  his  liquor  down  greedily. 
Here  was  one,  never  to  be  trusted,  too  stupid 
to  be  quick,  but  strong  and  with  a  lust  for 
money  that  made  him  a  helpless  tool  in  a 
clever  man's  hand. 

Near  him,  lying  in  a  berth  was  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle! A  rather  young  chap,  weak,  pale  and 
worn  out  but  with  a  cruel,  selfish,  sinister  face 
that  lost  all  the  sympathy  the  youth  and  weak- 
ness of  the  lad  might  incur.  All  were  careless, 
dirty,  half -clothed.  All  drank,  smoked  and 
laughed  with  obscene  mirth.  All  were  affected 
by  the  heat.  Their  foreheads  were  covered 
with  drops  of  perspiration  that  became  literally 
tiny  streams  as  they  reached  the  throats  and 
chests  of  these  repulsive  yet  nevertheless  in- 
teresting, mysterious  beings. 

The  cabin  boy,  a  white,  peaked  little  lad, 
had  traces  of  intelligence,  with  a  sense  of  the 
delicate  and  artistic  about  him.  All  these  were 
mere  traces  however,  for  the  hard  life,  the  mis- 
erable companions,  the  bloody  sights  he  had 
witnessed  and  the  heat,  were  making  their 
mark  upon  him  and  before  he  was  many  years 
older  all  trace  of  youth  would  be  gone,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  white,  peaked  shell  of  a  face 
accompanied  with  a  frail,  weak  body. 

The  crew  outside  were  discontented.  The 
heat,  hard  work,  lack  of  whiskey  and  their 
own  bad  tempers  were  fast  making  animals  of 
them.  They  lay  sprawled  out  on  the  deck 
cursing,  scolding,  quarreling  among  themselves. 


A  mixture  of  breeds  and  races  but  all  of  the 
same  stamp,  dull,  stupid,  vagrant  wicked  men. 
They  would  almost  steal  up  to  the  cabin  and 
burst  the  door  open  when  the  sight  of  the 
steel-blue  eyes  of  the  captain  and  the  guns 
hanging  on  the  walls,  together  with  the  ob- 
vious strength  of  the  mates,  made  them  fall 
back  like  the  yellow  rats  they  were. 

The  heat  was  growing  more  intense  if  any- 
thing, the  stillness  more  threatening  but  the 
moon  ever  placid  and  calm  shone  down,  rip- 
pling the  black  water  with  silver  lines.  The 
cabin  boy  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat 
talking  and  quietly  amusing  himself,  the  heat 
annoying  him  less  than  the  men  and  he  was 
almost  content  as  he  gazed  into  the  black  water, 
imagining  with  his  queer  little  mind  his  odd 
little  dreams.  So  quiet — so  still — yes,  even 
the  black  object  that  had  been  so  carelessly 
flung  into  the  hold  was  still. 

The  little  boy  aroused  himself,  ran  to  the 
hold  and  jumped  ruthlessly  down.  The  hold 
was  his  favorite  playground.  As  his  tiny 
body  fell  upon  the  dark  ground,  his  little  hand 
felt  something  soft  and  squashy.  What  could 
it  be?  Oh!  Yes  of  course  it  was  the  dark 
rope-swathed  object  that  the  sailors  had  swung 
on  board.     The  little  lad  had  never  known  fear. 

Through  sheer  curiosity  he  pulled  out  his 
knife  and  slit  the  black  cloth  at  the  point 
which  he  knew  must  be  the  top.  He  was  as- 
tounded for,  even  in  that  dark  hold,  the  moon- 
light shone  through  enough  to  distinguish  the 
features  of  this  person,  for  no  longer  can  it 
be  called  an  object.  The  little  lad  had  never 
in  all  his  life  beheld  quite  such  a  face.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  most  fantastic  of  dreams  had 
been  realized.  For  there,  with  head  loosely 
hanging,  was  the  face  of  a  young  man  so 
clean,  spotless,  yet  with  so  strong  and  delicate 
a  sensitiveness  that  the  little  boy  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  bloodiest  of  battles  winced  to  see 
the  warm,  red  blood  flow  from  soft  blond  hair. 
The  child  was  anxious  to  see  the  eyes  of  his 
vision  so  he  tried  shaking  the  young  man  in 
order  to  waken  him  from  his  unconscious  state. 
But  the  man  was  impossible  to  arouse  and  at 
each  jar  the  blood  flowed   faster.     The   little 
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boy  scuttled  out  of  the  hold,  ran  to  the  galley, 
grasped  a  flask  of  whiskey,  a  crust  of  bread, 
a  white  piece  of  rag  and  a  basin  of  water. 
Upon  his  return  he  parted  the  firm,  full  lips 
and  poured  the  whiskey  between  the  white, 
even  teeth,  then  he  softly  washed  the  wound 
and  wrapped  it  tight.  He  leaned  back  and 
gazed  upon  the  object  of  his  adoration — it 
did  not  quiver — did  not  even  stir.  He  stared — 
could  the  eyes  possibly  be  as  wonderful  as  the 
face?  Would  they  match  up?  Eyes  meant 
so  much,  they  often  changed  the  aspect  of  a 
person's  face,  for  instance,  the  captain's  eyes, 
the  Frenchman's  ferret  eyes,  the  mates  dull 
glazed  eyes,  the  officers'  disinterested  eyes. 
Would  this  creature's  eyes  be  clear  and  kind 
like  his  face?  The  little  boy  leaned  over  the 
quiet  figure  again  and  poured  more  whiskey 
through  the  even  locked  teeth.  After  a  time 
the  man  stirred,  the  eyelashes  quivered,  the 
lips  parted.  Soon  the  lids  flashed  back  and  a 
questioning,  puzzled  gaze  confronted  the  anx- 
ious little  boy.  Yes,  the  eyes  were  clear,  clean 
and  blue,  honest  blue,  but  they  were  tinted  with 
sadness  and  an  expression  that  the  child  did 
not  expect  to  see.  The  eyes  wandered  trying 
to  search  the  dim  recesses  of  the  ship's  hold, 
finally  coming  back  to  rest  on  the  boy. 

"Well,  Sonny,"  said  a  warm,  educated, 
smiling  voice,  "could  you  tell  me  where  T 
am?"  But  his  words  were  drowned  in  the 
tremendous  noise  that  was  going  on  above, 
running  feet,  hoarse  commands  and  a  torrent 
of  sounds  pounding  the  ears  of  the  two  listeners 
like  the  deafening  din  of  a  sturdy  waterfall. 

The  little  boy  jumped  up,  ran  to  the  open- 
ing, swung  himself  up  and  peered  out.  Every- 
thing was  blurred.  Out  of  the  cries,  the  hoarse 
commands,  the  shots  and  the  running,  strug- 
gling feet,  the  little  boy  distinguished  the  stern 
figure  of  the  captain.  He  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  cabin,  the  light  silhouetting  and 
making  him  an  admirable  target  for  any  bullet ; 
but  strangely  enough,  the  mutinous  crew  had 
not  the  courage  even  to  try  to  aim  at  his  com- 
manding figure.  The  fighting,  tusseling, 
shrieking  was  all  carried  on  by  the  officers  and 
crew.     Men    were    sliding,    slipping    over    the 


slippery  deck,  cursing,  sweating,  loathing  each 
other. 

Sitting  on  a  barrel  curiously  enough  was 
the  Frenchman,  his  feet  dangling,  a  revolver 
hanging  loosely  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  the  struggle  for  he  sat  there,  a 
cigarette  between  his  teeth  and  an  odd  smile 
on  his  face.  Suddenly  three  men  simultan- 
eously fell  dead  upon  the  deck.  The  captain's 
voice  boomed   from  the  doorway, 

"Any  more  wish  to  follow?" 

The  crew  paused  suddenly,  the  cries  died, 
the  cursing  stopped  only  for  a  moment  and 
then,  back  again,  fiercer  than  ever  the  greasy, 
bloody  battle  continued.  Two  more  shots 
rang  out,  one  man  fell — the  other  clutched 
his  arm  and  their  opponents  made  short  work 
of  them.  The  crew  drew  back  frightened, 
wishing  fearfully  that  someone  would  snatch 
the  fateful  weapon  from  the  captain's  hand. 
But  no  one  dared,  they  were  beaten  they  knew ; 
they  were  tired  and  hot — beastly  hot  and  angry 
■ — so  they  drew  back  to  sulk,  sweat,  drink  and 
revile  the  captain  and  his  mates.  Just  as  the 
men  were  slinking  back  and  before  the  cabin 
boy  had  time  to  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening, the  young  man,  his  idol  had  dashed 
out  of  the  hold,  and  was  running  across  the 
deck  toward  the  captain.  Why,  the  little  boy 
could  not  imagine.  Perhaps  the  young  man 
did  not  know  himself,  but  at  any  rate  the  boy 
was  terror-stricken  because  he  knew  it  meant 
sudden  inevitable  death.  He  shouted  a  cry 
of  warning  as  the  young  man  approached  the 
captain,  as  it  took  but  one  glance  to  see  the 
smile  deepen  on  the  Frenchman's  face,  his  eyes 
glitter,  his  legs  stiffen,  his  hand  clutch  the  re- 
volver and  aim.  A  shot — .  The  Captain  with 
a  deft,  alert  movement  pushed  the  youth  in 
the  doorway  behind  him.  The  crew  and  mates 
gasped.  The  flying  bullet  nestled  in  the  cap- 
tain's lungs.  A  cry — and  everyone  was 
struggling  to  grasp  and  twist  the  youth's  throat. 
The  captain  put  up  his  still,  commanding  hand, 
two  of  his  mates  rushed  to  him,  carried  him 
into  the  cabin  and  laid  him  down  in  his  berth. 
The  young  man,  thunderstruck,  followed  with 
dazed  steps.     All  was  quiet  in  that  room.     It 
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was  still  enshrouded  with  smoke  and  whiskey, 
the  chairs  and  table  were  overturned,  the  guns 
torn  down  from  the  walls.  The  liquor  that 
flowed  from  the  broken  glasses  and  bottles 
formed  a  tiny  stream  running  toward  the  side, 
the  floor  sagged.  The  mates  held  their  breath, 
the  youth  was  awe-struck.  Suddenly  the  cap- 
tain stirred,  endeavored  to  raise  himself.  His 
face  was  haggard,  his  steel  blue  eyes  glazed  and 
dulled  with  pain,  blood  pouring  out  of  his 
wound.  His  hands  twitched  hot  and  sticky. 
His  brow  was  wet  with  heat.  He  beckoned 
to  the  youth.  The  boy  went  to  him  confusedly. 
The  mates  stepped  back  and  stared. 

"It  does  not  matter  why  I  dragged  you  from 
Singapore  or,  what  relation  there  is  between 
us,  or  even  the  price  that  I  was  given  for  your 
body.  Do  not  think  it  was  because  I  held  any 
particular  love  or  regard  for  you  but  rather 
because  the  lack  of  regard  I  have  for  myself. 
I  see  you  shudder.  Am  I  not  a  repulsive 
being?  It  is  useless  to  say  I  was  once  like 
you  when  I  am  the  wretch  you  see  now.  I 
want  you  to  profit  by  my  dreadful  example. 
It's  hard  to  be  'white'  here.  The  people,  the 
whiskey,  the  life,  even  the  very  air  are  all 
against  you.  But  the  heat — the  heat  is  the 
worst.  Son — don't  let  it  get  under  your  skin, 
don't  let  it  smother  your  nerve,  drown  your 
mind  and  strangle  your  soul !  Don't  let  it. 
Fight — fight."  Here  he  paused,  he  choked,  he 
gasped  for  breath.  The  blood  was  flowing 
faster,  becoming  literally  a  pool  around  him, 
the  sweat  poured  off  his  face.  Even  at  his 
death  this  enemy  was  still  torturing  him.  He 
gasped  again  and  went  on. 

"Heat  is  a  far  more  terrible,  over-powering 
enemy  than  drink,  dope  or  vice  could  ever  be. 
They  are  just  its  tools.  Look  at  those  around 
you  and  at  me.  See  its  mark.  More  fatal 
than  death's  scrawny  finger  pointed  at  you. 
Heat  is  a  living  death,  never  leaving  its  vic- 
tims and  ever  plaguing  even  after  mastering 
them.  Make  heat  your  greatest  enemy — 
your  god.  Worship  it — hold  it  high  and  then 
crush  it !  You  have  heard — you  must  remem- 
ber." 

His  head  sagged,  his  gaze  softened  and  he 


fell  back,  but  even  as  he  did  so  his  last  mortal 
effort  framed  the  word  "Heat." 

The  Captain  of  the  "Black  Cobra"  was  dead. 

The  boy,  strangely  touched,  puzzled,  stood 
staring  at  the  motionless  figure.  Lost  in 
thought  he  tossed  around  in  his  perplexed  and 
troubled  mind  the  strange  words  from  the 
stranger  man. 

The  "Black  Cobra"  glided  smoothly  on  with 
the  Frenchman  in  command.  Out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  former  Captain,  the  young  man 
was  allowed  to  live  and  become  one  of  the 
crew.  He  was  christened  "Lucky"  half  in 
playfulness  and  half  in  disgust  by  the  sailors, 
and  as  "Lucky"  he  became  known  aboard  the 
ship. 

After  the  hard  labors  of  a  sailor  he  used 
to  lie  on  the  deck  and  chat  with  the  little  cabin 
boy,  his  only  friend.  The  officers  and  mates 
ignored  him,  the  crew  despised  his  unconscious 
superiority  and  the  little  cabin  boy  adored  and 
worshipped  him.  Day  after  day  "Lucky" 
swabbed  the  greasy  deck,  pulled  and  hauled  on 
the  ropes,  ran  up  and  down  carrying  heavy 
loads  upon  his  back,  all  amid  the  relentless 
heat.  The  crew  would  ease  their  parched 
throats  with  the  fiery  laps  of  whiskev  but 
"Lucky" — he  drank  nothing.  He  became 
dirty,  a  blond  beard  covered  his  face,  his  arms 
were  brown  and  hot,  his  body  tired  and  weak, 
but  his  eyes— clear,  blue  eyes  stared  out  daunt- 
lessly,  fearlessly,  his  chin  was  strong,  his  lips 
determined.  He  worked  on  and  on  with  the 
half  caste,  evil  crew,  the  black  water  beneath, 
the  hot,  close  heavens  above. 

The  "Black  Cobra"  lurched  into  harbor. 
Now  came  the  big  pull.  All  the  cargo  had  to 
be  hauled  out  and  heaved  on  dock,  all  new 
cargo  had  to  be  hauled  on  in  only  two  days 
before  the  authorities  had  time  to  arrest  them. 
"Lucky"  worked — worked,  under  the  hot  sun 
with  bent  back.  He  tugged  and  strained  at 
the  heavy  loads,  dragging  them  onto  the  deck, 
heaving  them  over  and  back  for  another — on 
and  on,  all  through  the  day,  all  through  the 
night — working  by  the  side  of  the  half  caste 
crew,  sweating,  toiling,  straining  all  that  time, 
weak  and  angry.     Finally  toward  twelve  the 
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heat  was  so  intense  that  "Lucky"  asked  for  a 
drink  so  that  he  could  finish  the  night.  He 
was  given  one  readily.  He  gulped  it  down — 
the  liquid  fire  spurred  him  on.  All  through 
the  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  evening  of  the 
next  day  he  punctuated  his  work  with  gulps 
of  whiskey.  The  third  day  they  shoved  off 
just  in  time  to  celebrate  in  a  harbor  thirty 
miles  down.  "Lucky"  slept  in  a  drunken  un- 
consciousness all  the  way  but  when  leave  was 
shouted  out,  he  lurched  up,  called  for  "Beans", 
the  cabin  boy,  and  staggered  into  the  town. 
They  strolled  past  the  tiny  streets,  tiny  houses, 
many  colored  people,  and  finally  past  the  heavy 
harbor  to  the  bar.  "Lucky"  holding  fast  to 
"Bean's"  tiny  hand  pushed  past  the  swinging 
doors  and  went  up  past  the  smoke-clouded, 
heat  enshrouded  tables  to  the  stand  where  men 
of  all  sorts  were  drinking.  "Lucky"  spent  his 
whole  pay  right  there  drinking.  His  clear, 
steady  eyes  were  glazed,  his  chin  lax,  his  lips 
curved,  as  he  lurched  out  of  the  bar.  They 
strolled  into  the  grove  and  sat  on  one  of  the 
benches — not  a  word  spoken,  both  lost — one 
in  thought,  the  other  in  drink. 

There  was  a  young  fair  haired  girl  in  a 
fresh  white  dress  strolling  in  the  park  on  the 
arm  of  a  dark  haired  young  man.  They  were 
very  absorbed  in  conversation  and  as  they 
walked  the  clear,  crystal  laugh  of  the  young 
girl  rang  out  penetrating  the  darkest,  dreari- 
est recesses  of  the  night,  yes — even  to  where 
"Lucky"  and  Beans  were  sitting.  Suddenly 
"Lucky"  stood  up  dragging  "Beans"  after  him. 
He  tried  to  quicken  his  shaky  strides  away 
from  the  park  but  by  one  of  the  little  tricks 
of  fate  he  was  thrown  face  to  face  with  the 
young  couple. 

The  girl  glanced  up,  peered  into  "Lucky's" 
face,  half  bewildered,  half  astonished,  "Why, 
Paul !  Why,  Paul !  Where  have  you  come 
from,  we  thought  you  were  dead !"  There  was 
a  sound  that  was  half  a  laugh,  half  a  sob. 
"Paul,  isn't  this  wonderful!" 

"Lucky"  glanced  at  her  quickly,  looked  down 
at  himself ;  "Come  on,  Beans"  he  growled  and 
brushed  past  the  beautiful  fair-haired  girl. 


sweating  crew.  The  Frenchman  offered 
"Lucky"  a  position  as  officer  and  "Lucky",  by 
virtue  of  his  promotion,  spent  the  day  in  his 
bunk,  alternately  drinking  and  sleeping.  Beans 
would  come  and  gaze  at  his  idol,  fast  becoming 
a  wreck.  He  would  stare  with  his  big  saucer 
eyes  and  wonder  how — what  he  could  do.  The 
heat  was  more  intense,  the  deck  absorbed, 
ached  with  it,  the  water  cast  it  back  to  the 
heavens  and  the  men  endured  it. 

The  "Black  Cobra"  glided  on  over  the  dark 
water,  slipping  over  the  waves  with  as  perfect 
rhythm  as  her  namesake  itself.  Time  is  for- 
gotten on  those  seas,  men  lose  track  of  even 
themselves.  "Lucky"  slept  and  drank,  "Beans" 
was  tortured  by  his  harried  little  soul.  Finally, 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  went  to 
"Lucky",  dragged  him  out  onto  the  deck  and 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  night,  he  asked  if 
"Lucky"  remembered  the  words  of  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"Yes,  "Beans" — I  remember — but  what  can 
I  do?  "Beans",  he  was  right,  don't  you  see? 
It's  fate." 

He  lurched  back  to  the  cabin  door  and  called 
after  him  in  the  darkness, 
"Beans,  heat  is  fate — fate." 
It  was  very  quiet,  still  and  dark.  A  little 
figure  stood  alone  not  understanding  the  words, 
yet  realizing  the  meaning.  The  "Black  Cobra" 
was  riding  gracefully;  the  moon  shone  glisten- 
ing down  on  the  black  water.  The  heat  was 
intense,  burning — the  little  boy  had  never  felt 
it  before  as  he  did  now,  searing  into  his  flesh, 
eating  out  his  heart.  He  stood  there  tense, 
rigid.  He  moved — he  poised  himself  on  the 
ridge  bar  of  the  schooner.  He  paused,  he  hesi- 
tated— but  then  the  glimpse  of  the  men 
sprawled  inside  and  "Lucky"  with  them,  drunk, 
hot,  dirty.  The  dark  water,  the  moon,  the 
heat  descended  upon  him.  He  jumped!  It 
was  only  a  little  splash ! 

Florence  Fitch,  '29. 
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Back  on  board  ship  again  among  the  evil, 


CATHEDRAL  WOODS 

(Intervale,  N.  H.) 

Still,    dark   pines — majestic   and   free — 
Straining   to   reach    infinity. 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '30. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD  COUNTRIES  Thouands  of  students  were  at  this  time  flock- 

An   appreciation   of   the   present   situation   in  ing  to  other  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of 

China  can  come  only  with  a  knowledge  of  the  knowledge  and  they  furnished  a  fertile  field 

conditions  forming  the  background.     The  fol-  for  the  doctrines  of  Dr.    San  Yat-sen.     For 

lowing  article  has  been  written  with  this  pur-  years  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  was  accom- 

pose  in   mind.     It  is  necessarily   concise    but  plished    by    the    revolutionaries,    and   then   in 

presents  the  problem  fairly.  1911,  the  Manchu  emperor  was  forced  to  abdi- 

The  Editors.  cate  and  the  Republic  of  China  was  established 

CHINA  with  Dr.  San  Yat-sen  as  the  first  president. 

From  an  ancient  and  absolute  monarchy  to  But   there   was   another   growing   power   in 

a  most  modern   democratic   state   is   the   step  China.     Yuan  Shih-kai,  a  powerful  statesman 

China  has  taken  in  the  last  years.     Her  present  and  warrior  had  complete  control  of  the  mili- 

state  of  upheaval,  due  to  this  step,  has  put  her  tary  machine,  and  in  1912,  in  order  to  avoid 

into  the  limelight  of  the  press  and  comment  war  he  was  offered  the  position  of  president, 

ranging  for  pessimistic  criticism  to  the  most  In  May,  1914,  there  was  a  movement  started 

hopeful   optimism  has   placed   her   in   a   class  to  put  him  on  the  throne,  in  spite  of  the  preju- 

with  other  misunderstood  countries.     A  review  dice  of  the  people  to  a  monarchy.     In  Decem- 

of  her  contemporary  history  would  best  serve  her,    1915,  the  republican  forces  all  over   the 

to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  her  situation  country  were  rallied  and  in  four  months  the 

and  a  prophecy  of  her  future.  military  machine  was  broken  to  pieces  and  the 

China  may  be  said  to  have  been  complacently  vice  president  was  given  the  presidency.  In 
asleep  until  a  war  with  Japan  in  1895  rudely  1917,  the  military  forces  rallied  and  the  em- 
awakened  her  to  the  fact  that  her  government  peror  was  again  placed  on  the  throne.  Not 
was  weak.  A  cry  for  reform  arose  all  over  for  long,  however,  for  the  southern  provinces 
the  country.  The  Manchus  were  in  power  declared  their  independence  and  the  country 
and  a  weak  but  well  intentioned  emperor  oc-  was  plunged  once  more  into  a  civil  war. 
cupied  the  throne.  He  issued  numerous  edicts  Fighting  for  dominance  in  China  there  are 
pointing  towards  reform,  though  proving  to  two  theories  of  government.  One,  that  there 
be  nothing  but  empty  words.  Foreign  powers  be  a  strong  centralized  government  with  one 
were  demanding  and  taking  Chinese  property,  man  in  power  at  its  head,  and  the  other  that 
and  Chinese  officials,  frightened  at  the  contin-  there  should  be  an  elected  governor  at  the  head 
ued  outcry  of  the  people  against  the  .govern-  of  each  province  with  clearly  defined  duties, 
ment  for  real  reforms,  turned  attention  toward  and  that  the  national  government  should  direct 
the  foreigners.  There  followed  the  Boxer  re-  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  directing 
bellion  and  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol  foreign  affairs,  transportation  and  national  in- 
which  robbed  China  of  much  of  her  power  as  come.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree 
a  sovereign  state.  on  the  proper  division  of  government  between 

This  period  had  seen  the  rise  of  Dr.   Sun  the   central   and   provincial   governments,   and 

Yat-sen,  a  man  trained  to  belief  in  a  govern-  consequently  there  is  practically  no  government 

ment  by  the  people,   and   strong  in  the   con-  in  China  today. 

viction  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  re-  Chinese    students    writing    on    the    problem 

form  in  China  while  the  Manchus  remained  in  stress  the  fact  that  China  must  be  left  alone 

power.     In  1907  a  National  Council  was  estab-  to  work  out  her  own  destiny.     They  picture  a 

lished  to  attend  to  the  new  reforms  to  be  intro-  free  China,  organized  and  responsible.     It  is 

duced,  but  the  members  were  all   directly  or  true  that  she  has  many  forward-looking  leaders 

indirectly  under  the  control   of   the  emperor,  with  the  best  interests  of  China  at  heart,  but 

The  people,  disappointed  by  the  empty  prom-  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  these  lead- 

ise  of  the  throne,  turned  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  ers  have  very  poor  material  to  work  with.     The 
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great  mass  of  the  population  is  made  up  of 
illiterate,    half-starved   coolies.     When   stirred 
to  action  this  mass  is  a  blind  and  horribly  de- 
structive   force.     So    far   the   government   of 
China  since  the  revolution  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling   to    control    them    and    Communists 
eager  to   forward   their  program  of  a  world 
Communism  in  a  field  as  fertile  as  China  in 
her  present  condition  have  produced  little  be- 
sides anarchy  and  mob  violence.     The  situation 
is    further   complicated   by   the   large    foreign 
holdings  there.     Americans  alone  have  prop- 
erty   amounting    to    $150,000,000    and    Great 
Britain  has  far  more.     Foreign  business  men 
do  not  care  to  stand  by  and  see  their  property 
destroyed  by   uncontrollable   Chinese   who   do 
not  fully  understand  what  they  are  doing  ex- 
cept that  they  are  expressing  their  new  free- 
dom.    Chinese  leaders  condemn  these  business 
men  as  standing  in  the  way  of  China's  ulti- 
mate progress.     There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  and  the  United  States  has  offered  to 
make  new  treaties  with  China  to  right  the  situa- 
tion, but  so   far  there  is  no  "state"  there  to 
treat  with.     The  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  Nationalists  is  weak,  and  trouble  between 
the  war  lords  of  the  various  provinces  is  un- 
ceasing.    The  million  men  in  military  uniform 
consume  four-fifths  of  the  country's  revenue 
— and  still  China  is  hopelessly  in  a  state  of 
chaos. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  foreign  ele- 
ment in  China  will  remain  there.  As  long  as 
there  are  15,000  American  citizens  there,  the 
American  government  will  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain forces  to  protect  the  Americans  from  the 
uncontrolled  mobs  and  as  long  as  these  Ameri- 
cans have  property  there  they  will  stay. 
Chinese  leaders  who  envision  China  for  Chinese 
alone  will  have  to  modify  their  views.  How- 
ever, no  foreign  nation  can  ever  hope  to  settle 
China's  trouble.  An  enforced  peace  would 
never  prove  profitable  or  permanent.  Surely 
she  must  work  out  her  own  destiny  and  es- 
tablish her  own  government.  And  her  only 
hope  is  in  the  youth  of  the  country  who  have 
been  abroad  in  contact  with  more  well  estab- 
lished governments,  who  have  the  interests 
of  China  at  heart  and  not  self  interests.     This 


youthful  element  should  prove  a  steadying  in- 
fluence eventually.  It  believes  in  provincial 
form  of  government,  believing  that  the  vary- 
ing conditions  in  the  numerous  provinces  could 
not  be  successfully  governed  by  merely  a  strong 
central  government.  This  is  only  logical.  But 
it  believes  in  those  things  which  will  help  China 
to  peace  fully  as  much  as  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, things  necessary  to  the  maintaining 
of  any  form  of  government.  It  believes  in 
education,  in  the  development  of  good  roads  and 
methods  of  communication,  in  scientific  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  anl  most  of  all 
that  China  can  and  will  take  her  place  as  a 
responsible  independent  state.  Upheaval  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  change  from  a  form  of 
government  as  ancient  as  China's  old  form  of 
monarchy.  Nothing  less  could  be  expected 
when  huge  masses  of  ignorant  downtrodden 
people  are  suddenly  given  a  new  freedom  with 
power  and  wealth,  apparently  theirs  for  the 
taking.  They  would  be  more  than  human  if 
they  did  not  react  in  the  way  they  have.  It 
will  take  time  before  the  proper  adjustment 
comes  in  China,  and  it  may  not  be  in  view  at 
present  but  with  forward  looking  leaders  per- 
sistent in  work  for  China  and  belief  in  China 
it  can  not  help  but  come. 

Mildred   Chapman,   '28. 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

How   could   you   know 

Just   why   I   did   it— 

When  outwardly  I  was  sincere, 

But   take   my   work,   please, 

When  I  tell  you — 

I    really    didn't   mean    it,    dear. 


DELUSION 

From  a  distance  I  adored  you 
But  you  never  knew  I  cared 

How   I   envied   those  who   knew   you — 
Who  with  you  their  secrets  shared. 

I  put  you  on  a  pedestal 

And    worshipped    at    your    shrine 

I   thought  if  I  could  know  you 
What  great  joy  would  then  be  mine. 

Then  the  fates  threw  us  together, 
How  could  they  be  so  cruel — 

To   let   me,   all  unknowing, 
Find   out   you   were   a   fool ! 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '30. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  CHINA 

397  Elgin  Avenue, 
Tientsin,  China, 
January  9,    1928. 
Dear  Friends : 

Painting,  pilgrims  and  peace,  that  is  the 
theme  of  my  autumn  experiences  in  China. 
A  group  of  artistic  spirits,  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
(English)  ;  Mrs.  Eliassen,  (Norwegian)  ; 
Miss  Flotchkis,  (Scotch)  and  I  made  a  camping 
party  at  the  big  Buddhist  Monastery  of  Tan 
Che  Ssu  in  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking. 
From  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  we  took 
a  train,  all  third  class,  which  goes  to  the  coal 
mines  near  Men  Tou  Kuo.  There  we  mounted 
donkeys  and  rode  for  four  hours  over  the 
mountains.  With  two  servants,  all  our  pro- 
visions, cots,  cooking  utensils,  painting  supplies, 
easels,  personal  baggage  and  bedding  we  used 
ten  donkeys  and  six  donkey  men  which  made 
an  imposing  array,  but  we  ourselves  were  more 
impressed  than  the  natives,  to  whom  it  is  a 
matter  of  course.  To  us,  it  is  a  great  sensa- 
tion to  be  traveling  as  Asia  has  been  traveled 
throughout  all  time.  We  went  joyously  for- 
ward, little  dreaming  that  we  had  been  preceded 
by  several  hundred  pilgrims  and  were  to  be 
followed  by  as  many  more.  Tan  Che  Ssu  is 
one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  North  China, 
and  probably  as  a  religious  site  dates  back  to 
pre-historic  days  of  nature  worship.  Emperors 
have  showered  it  with  wealth ;  yellow  tiles  are 
capped  with  pure  gold  ornament ;  imperial  in- 
scriptions mark  its  gates  and  doors ;  jades  and 
precious  manuscripts  are  in  its  treasuries.  In 
these  degenerate  days  it  has  to  earn  its  living 
as  it  can,  and  the  autumn  pilgrimages  are  adver- 
tised by  printed  posters  throughout  the  country- 
side, with  results  disastrous  to  our  peace. 
"Where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man 
is  vile,"  such  was  the  contrast  between  the 
pilgrims  and  their  imperial  setting.  In  our — 
the  usual  guest-court-of  four  small'  houses 
surrounding  a  quadrangle,  there  were  sixty 
pilgrims.  We  four  foreigners  found  one 
house  cramping,  but  there  were  twenty  in  each 
of  the  other  houses,  and  the  numerous  other 
courts  of  the  huge  monastery  were  as  crowded. 


Our  pilgrims  were  the  society  of  the  "Sea 
Lantern",  merchants  and  their  wives  from 
Peking.  They  showed  us  with  pride  the 
offering  they  had  brought,  a  model  of  a  temple 
gateway  concocted  of  pink,  majenta  and  orange 
chenille,  fit  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  most 
somnolent  of  gods.  They  were  friendly  and 
they  kept  their  curiosity  under  a  certain  check 
— only  the  most  hardened  gathering  around  our 
dinner  table  to  watch  us  eat.  It  was  the 
appalling  vileness  of  their  personal  habits  that 
stood  in  such  contrast  to  the  "pleasing  pros- 
pects". These  well-to-do  folk  of  the  capitol 
city  ignored  every  principle  of  sanitation.  If 
the  Chinese  government  could  collect  fines  for 
spitting  they  might  finance  all  their  wars  and 
pay  their  foreign  debts,  as  well.  But  spitting 
is  among  their  mentionable  indecencies.  Our 
first  night  of  more  or  less  communal  living 
was  enlivened  by  a  gambling  game  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  most  of  the  sixty.  It 
waxed  noisier  until,  past  midnight,  it  came  to 
a  climax  with  claims  of  cheating.  The  wives 
joined  the  fray  and  all  sixty  tried  to  drown 
each  other  in  words,  but  shrill  shrewish  voice 
won  the  war  for  she  was  last,  loudest,  and 
longest.  But  they  had  consciences,  these  pil- 
grims, for  their  leader  apologized  to  us  next 
day  for  keeping  us  awake;  and  that  night  they 
repented  in  earnest  by  singing  hymns,  the  gist 
of  which  was,  "We  are  good  men;  we  do  not 
smoke,  we  do  not  drink,  we  do  not  gamble." 
Personally  we  found  their  repentance  as  bad 
as  their  sin,  for  the  singing  kept  us  awake  just 
as  effectually.  Chinese  solo  singing  is  dread- 
ful enough,  but  a  chorus  of  solos  has  an 
agonized  animal  quality  beyond  words — geese, 
cicadas,  cats,  dying  pigs,  with  an  occasional 
donkey  thrown  in; — no,  the  parallel  is  too 
feeble.  These  pilgrimages  are  generally  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  spirits  of  relatives 
who  have  died  during  the  year,  the  various 
pilgrim  groups  each  paying  for  a  mass  to  be 
sung  by  the  priests  and  for  the  burning  of  much 
incense,  of  paper  tablets  to  the  dead,  and  of 
enough  fire-crackers  to  rout  armies  of  evil 
spirits.  For  while  there  must  be  tenderness 
for  lost  dear  ones,  there  is  certainly  the  dread 
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of  impropriated  ghosts.  The  sacred  snakes  to  say  that  one's  life  hung  by  a  thread  was 
have  their  share  in  the  attentions  of  the  wor-  quite  too  apt.  We  walked  on  all  but  level 
shippers.  They  hibernate  in  little  temple-like  ground,  rejoicing  in  the  mellow  mountains  and 
shrines  on  altars  of  the  main  temple  building,  the  orchards  of  golden  persimmons.  The  one 
and  many  bundles  of  incense  were  burned  to  incident  was  at  the  crossing  of  the  big  motor- 
them  as  the  pilgrims  kow-towed  before  them  road,  where  lorries  were  crowding  past  camel- 
with  foreheads  to  the  floor.  The  Peking  pil-  trains,  all  headed  for  the  seat  of  war.  Our 
grims  were  succeeded  by  delegates  from  towns  donkey  men  hid  us  behind  a  wall  until  the  way 
and  country  round  about.  Who  would  have  was  clear,  when  we  crossed  peacefully  and 
dreamed  that  pig-tails  and  bound  feet  were  so  plodded  on  our  way.  From  our  new  home  we 
prevalent  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  overlooked  vast  miles  of  plain  with  the  moun- 
capital  ?  We  might  have  been  the  first  tains  all  behind  us.  There  was  Peking  and  its 
foreigners  they  had  ever  seen,  their  interest  in  many  gate  towers ;  and  there  the  Marco  Polo 
us  was  so  abounding.  I  stopped  to  watch  an  Bridge,  with  its  many  marble  arches  just  as 
incense  conflagration,  but  they  turned  their  old  Marco  described  it,  gleaming  in  the  start- 
backs  on  their  devotions  and  gathered  about  lingly  clear  autumn  air.  From  here,  if  need 
me.  I  began  to  count  them  in  Chinese,  and  be,  a  telephone  could  call  a  motor  and  we  could 
soon  fifty  and  more  were  roaring  with  laughter,  whisk  into  the  city,  a  thought  much  in  mind, 
Coarse,  ignorant,  weather-beaten,  but  very  "For  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled." 
human,  they  were,  and  totally  untainted  with  I  may  be  misquoting  my  Tennyson  but  the 
anti-foreignism.  One  old  dame  stopped  to  set  words  were  true.  One  could  feel  as  well  as 
her  mind  at  rest  on  a  fundamental  question  ;■ —  hear  the  concussion  of  those  dull  thuds,  shoot- 
"I  know  foreigners  have  Jesus  and  we  have  ing  away  China's  wealth,  blasting  her  hopes, 
Buddha,  but,  I  ask  you,  do  foreigners  kow-  piling  national  death  on  individual  death.  How 
tow  ?"  I  tried  to  show  her  that  we  have  an  placidly  these  Chinese  about  us  go  on  with  their 
attitude  of  reverence,  though  different  from  daily  round.  And  you  will  say  what  became  of 
hers.  me,  for  do  I  write- as  one  living  in  the  midst 

What  does  Buddhism  do  with  the  findings  of  of  revolution?  And  yet  that  appears  to  be 
science  as  to  germs?  Does  transmigration  go  what  China  is  undergoing.  Many  causes  in- 
to such  infinitesimal  lengths?  The  care-taker  eluding  the  temperament  of  the;  people  may 
of  our  court  harbored  chickens  carefully  locked  save  us  from  the  bloody  horrors  of  the  south, 
in  a  store-room  in  the  hope  that  some  foreign  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Things  are  in  a 
guest  would  commit  the  heinous  crime  of  eating  dreadful  condition  here, — anything  might  hap- 
them.  The  rooster  made  no  pretence  of  keep-  pen.  We  are  glad  of  the  presence  of  more 
ing  his  existence  a  secret.  than  five  thousand  foreign  troops,  though  their 

Not     pilgrims     only     troubled     our     peace,  presence  shows  that  the  foreign  governments 

Rumours  of  war  gathered,  the  new  war  with  consider  the  condition  serious.     It  is  a  matter 

Shansi.     The    railway    to     Peking    promptly  of  comment  that  all  these  troops  have  got  on 

stopped    and    soldiers    began    commandeering  peaceably  with  each  other  and  with  the  Chinese 

donkeys    and    camels.     People    hid    them    on  for  these  many  months,  while  their  spending 

mountain   tops   or   buried   them   with   only    a  power  has  given  a  little  local  prosperity,  much 

breathing  hole.     Lieut.  Knowles  of  the  British  appreciated  by  all.     The  U.  S.  Marines  helped 

Legation  Guard,  out  on  a  solitary  hunting  trip,  to  save  a  major  disaster  at  the  burning  of  the 

disappeared  and  has  never  been  found.     We  Standard  Oil  installation,  beginning  Christmas 

proceeded  with  our  plan  of  going  to  Pa  Ta  Eve.     The  whole  city  was  endangered  and  the 

Chu  much  nearer  Peking.     We  hired  temple  blaze   continued    for    eight   days.     It   was    of 

donkeys  with  high  hip  bones  and  sagging  backs  incendiary  origin,  probably  through  the  bribing 

and  harness  of  string,  rotted  and  knotted,  till  of  some  employe. 
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If  you  could  ask  me  question,  what  is  it  you 
would  most  want  to  know?  Our  daily  life? 
It  is  a  bit  patriarchal  with  the  servants,  eight 
in  all,  including  ricksha  coolie  and  tailor,  who 
come  in  as  a  group  on  Christmas  morning  to 
receive  their  gifts  and  make  their  polite  bows ; 
and  who'  come  to  us  with  their  sore  fingers  and 
toothaches  like  children.  "Life  is  also  cosmo- 
politan," my  sister  remarked  on  riding  recently 
in  a  car  with  a  Chinese  chauffeur  and  Russian, 
French  and  American  occupants. 

With  affectionate  regards  to  you  all, 

Mary  Augusta  Mullikin" 


VERMONT 

Winter 
Children's  shouts  mingling  with  the  creak  of  sleds 

on   snow ; 
A  ski-er  jumping  midst   an   awe-struck   crowd; 
Clear,   cold,   sunny  days; 
Blizzards,    zero    temperatures ; 
The  flash  of  skates  on  moonlit  ice; 
Snowshoe  trails  winding  over  a  hill. 

Spring 
A  farmer  trudging  from  tree  to  tree— 
The   smell   of  boiling  sap ; 
Hilltops  covered  with  caps  of  snow; 
Tinkling   waterfalls ; 

A   spray    of   arbutus   under    dead    leaves, 
Hepaticas,  feathery  anemones,  deep  purple  violets; 
Chidren  playing  "glassies"  in   the  streets; 
Pelting   rain,    maddening   slush ; 
Robins  and  blue-birds  overhead; 
An   elm-tree's   bursting   buds. 

Summer 

Soft  green  foliage  on  low  round  hills; 

Red  geraniums  in  the  window  boxes  of  a  white 
house    with    green    blinds ; 

Quiet  peace  broken  by  the  honking  horns  of  tour- 
ists; 

Sparkling  blue  lakes  reflecting  brighter  blue  skies 
and  fleecy  clouds; 

Hot-dog   stands   and   grinning   urchins; 

Lush   green   grass   and  bubbling  brooks. 

Autumn 
A  country  road  banked  with  fallen  leaves; 
A  scarlet  maple  in  the  midst  of  evergreens; 
Sere   yellow  leaves  and   crimson;    dull   soft   brown 

and    green    pine-needles ; 
A  turkey  gobbler  strutting  in  a  barnyard; 
Golden   pumpkins   ripening   in   a  field; 
Colorful  hills  slowly  fading; 
The   first  snow-storm. 

Josephine  Lang  Jit  on,  '28. 


THE  BLUE  LADY 

The  spring  sun  shone  warm  on  the  still 
brown  fields  and  on  the  distant  woods.  Sud- 
denly, without  reason,  I  laughed  aloud  just 
to  feel  the  wind  against  my  cheek,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  first  robin  and  to  watch  the  play 
of  sun  and  shadow  on  the  ground.  I  hurried 
on  across  the  fields  and  went  into  the  cool, 
still  woods  in  search  of  arbutus.  The  ground 
was  damp  and  from  it  came  the  smell  of  dank, 
dead  leaves  and  fresh,  green  living  things. 
I  stooped  and  brushed  aside  some  leaves  and 
saw  a  tiny  flower,  so  purely  pink  and  white 
I  hardly  dared  to  touch  it.  Its  fragrance  was 
the  essence  of  Spring — the  wind,  the  robin, 
the  sun — all  were  there.  I  went  on  and  saw 
a  clump  of  Indian  pipes— white  and  fragile. 
I  did  not  pick  them  for  I  knew  that  at  one 
touch  of  my  heavy  hand  their  loveliness  would 
fade. 

I  knew  there  was  a  brook,  a  little  way  be- 
yond and  I  wanted  to  see  it  once  more.  Deeper 
I  went  into  the  woods  and  there  came  the  glint 
of  water  among  the  trees.  Then  I  stopped. 
On  a  stump  by  the  side  of  the  brook  sat  a 
man — his  head  bent  low — his  eyes  on  the 
swiftly  running  water.  He  heard  me  coming 
and  looked  up. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said.  "I'm  glad 
you've  come." 

The  stranger's  words  surprised  me  but  I 
went  closer.  He  was  silent  again  watching 
the  eddying  waters  as  they  hurried  on  with 
their  load  of  dead  leaves  and  twigs.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  head. 

"Do  you  know  why  I'm  here?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  I  answered.  "Will 
you  tell  me?" 

For  a  moment  he  said  nothing,  then  in  a 
lower  voice  he  went  on. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  time,  a  place  and  a  lovely 
lady.  I  lost  them  forty  years  ago.  It  was  a 
day  like  this  and  the  lady  and  I  were  walking- 
in  the  woods.  She  had  on  a  blue  dress  the 
color  of  her  eyes." 

I  waited  for  him  to  continue  but  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  and  was  watching  the  water. 

"Who  was  the  lady?"  I  asked  at  last. 

"I  can't  quite  remember,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
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know  we  used  to  take  long  walks  together 
every  day;  She  always  wore  the  blue  dress. 
One  day  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her,  and — 

"Yes?"   I   prompted. 

"She  laughed,"  he  said,  "a  lovely,  tinkling 
laugh  like  the  water  there.  Her  eyes  were 
sky  blue  that  day.  Her  laugh  was  cold  like 
the  water,  too — cold  and  silvery.  Then  she 
ran  away  and  left  me." 

"Didn't  you  ever  see  her  again?"  I  persisted. 

"Not  to  speak  to  her,"  he  went  on,  "not  to 
speak  to  her.  But  I've  looked  for  her  ever 
since.  Sometimes  I  see  her  in  the  deep  woods 
where  we  used  to  walk,  but  she  always  runs 
away.  Today  T  almost  caught  her.  She  was 
very  near  and  I  could  see  how  blue  her  eyes 
were.  She  had  on  the  blue  dress  too.  I  just 
sat  down  here  to  rest  for  a  moment  before  fol- 
lowing her.  But  it's  getting  late  and  I'm  tired. 
I'll  wait  and  find  her  tomorrow." 

He  paused.  "Her  laugh  was  like  the  water 
and  her  eyes  were  blue.  I  should  have  for- 
gotten and  done  something  worth  while  with 
my  life  but  I  loved  her  too  much.  Tomorrow 
I'll  surely  find  her." 

His  head  drooped  and  although  I  waited  a 
long  time  he  said  nothing  more. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  between  the 
trees  and  I  could  hear  the  night  wind.  At 
last  I  crept  quietly  away.  He  did  not  hear 
me  go.  Once  I  looked  back.  He  had  not 
moved — only  his  head  had  sunk  a  little  lower 
and  one  hand  hung  limply  from  his  knee. 

Barbara  Hamlin,  '28. 


VACATION   VEXATIONS 

June  found  the  Fogarty  family  in  the  midst 
of  their  annual  discussions  on  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  for  vacations.  They  were  fairly 
buried  in  pamphlets,  tour  books,  illustrated 
folders,  letters  and  postcard  advertisements. 
Mr.  Fogarty's  brow  was  already  drawing  into 
deep  creases  as  he  pondered  with  pencil  and 
paper  over  long  lines  of  estimates,  figures  that 
would  never  reach  grand  totals.  Dick,  the 
all  important  older  brother  of  the  family,  was 
absorbed  in  particulars  such  as  mileage,  road 
maps,  and  gallons  of  gas  by  one  route  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  "eaten  up"  by  another. 


Pat  was  excitedly  pouring  over  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  summer  resorts — trying  to  de- 
cide whether  she  would  prefer  the  mountains 
or  the  seashore.  Mother — well,  Mother  was 
already  worrying.  What  to  do  with  the  baby. 
Could  they  take  advantage  of  Grandma's  offer 
and  leave  Junior  and  the  dog  with  her? 

"Well" — Dad  broke  the  silence.  "Where  is 
it  going  to  be?"  (as  though  it  could  be  decided 
just  like  that!) 

"I  think  that  'Bluevale'  would  be  nice," 
Mother  timidly  suggested. 

"Yeh!  And  you  know  there  won't  be  any 
fish — and  if  there  isn't  fishing  what  would  there 
be  to  do?  Sit  around  and  get  eaten  up  by 
mosquitoes,"  sneered  Dick. 

"Now  look  here,  it'd  be  a  darned  sight  better 
to  go  to  the  mountains  and  be  quiet  for  a  while. 
Besides  it  wouldn't  hurt  any  of  you  to  rest — 
that's  what  a  vacation  is  for." 

"Sure,  we've  heard  all  that  before  Dad — but 
gosh!  Why  go  somewhere  that  you  have  to 
be  dead — not  even  a  place  to  dance?" 

"Yes,  but—" 

"Now,  now  don't  fight  about  it.  Every  year 
you  go  through  the  same  thing,"  Mother  re- 
minded them. 

"But  you  don't  understand!"  wailed  Pat. 

"I  do !  that's  just  why  I  object,"  declared 
Mr.  Fogarty.  "You  young  people  don't  seem 
to  think  you  can  have  a  good  time  any  more 
unless  you  are  surrounded  by  several  dozen 
friends,  a  couple  of  dance  halls  with  blaring 
saxaphones,  roadsters  to  run  around  in  and 
all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  home. 
Poof !  Might  as  well  stay  in  the  city.  Thai's 
no  vacation !" 

"Aw,  Pop!  Gosh,  we  always  have  to  go 
where  you  want  to,  he  chided.  "Don't  you 
'spose  Pat  and  I  ever  have  any  ideas?" 

"Ideas?"  scoffed  the  head  of  the  house. 
"Ideas !  Yes,  and  you're  never  backward  in 
expressing  them,  are  you?" 

Mother,  her  patience  strained  to  the  utmost, 
quietly  withdrew  until  the  storm  would  break 
and  she  could  hear  the  outcome.  Mr.  Fogarty 
glanced  up  in  time  to  see  her  leave. 

"Now  look  here,  folks,  there's  no  sense  in 
this  annual  row  we  have  every  time  we  get 
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talking  about  vacations.  It's  entirely  uncalled 
for.  The  only  one  that  keeps  out  of  it  is 
Junior — and  that's  because  he  doesn't  know 
what  it's  all  about  yet.  Suppose  in  another 
year  he  will  have  his  say  too." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Pat,  thinking  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  express  her  opinions.  "Let's 
settle  things  for  once  without  arguing !" 

"For  heaven's  sakes,  yes !  And  Sis,  don't 
you  try  to  boss  everything  either." 

"Who  does?"  she  flared.  "Who's  the  one 
that  thinks  they're  so  good?  Look  in  your 
mirror.     Don't  answer!" 

"Cut  it!"  Dad  interrupted.  "Now  you  are 
starting  in  all  over  again.  Can't  you  ever  be 
peaceful ?" 

"Well,  who's  always  arguing  anyhow?  If 
Sis  didn't  persist  in  getting  so  smart — " 

"Argue?  /  don't  either  argue.  It's  you 
who  always  starts  things  here." 

"All  I've  got  to  say,"  Dick  defended  haught- 
ily, "is  that  you  surely  do  finish  things  in  grand 
style  if  there's  a  chance  for  an  argument!" — 

Meanwhile,  upstairs  Mother  was  packing  for 
the  beach.  She  hadn't  lived  with  her  family 
all  these  years  without  learning  that  slowly 
but  surely  Dad  would  weaken  and  at  the  first 
signs  of  wavering  Pat  would  pounce  upon  him 
and  win  him  over  to  her  side.  Oh  yes,  Dick 
had  his  ideas — and  he  talked  and  talked — con- 
vincing arguments,  his.  But  it  would  be  Pat 
who'd  fix  the  decision. 

Downstairs — they  were  still  quarreling,  still 
arguing.     Thus  on  and  on  into  the  night. 

Ruth   Van  Allen,  '29. 


THE  BLOOMING   OF   MARY-ROSE 

Mary-Rose  sat  before  her  mirror  and  looked 
at  herself  disparagingly.  She  pushed  her  soft 
brown  hair  back  from  her  face  and  looked 
more  closely  at  the  boyish  features  reflected 
in  the  glass.  "Why  couldn't  I  have  looked 
more  like  Beth?  I'll  bet  the  first  thing  I  ever 
heard  was  'Isn't  it  too  bad  Beth  got  all  the 
beauty  in  the  Merrit  family?'  And  I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  being  called  the  'homely  one  of  the 
Merrit  twins.'  Gee,  I  wish — "  but  the  plink- 
plank   of   a  ukelele    from   the   veranda   below 


rudely  interrupted  her  and  brought  her  back 
to  the  every-day  world  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  refreshment  for  Beth  and  her 
"latest." 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that  Mrs. 
Merrit  looked  up  from  the  morning  mail  with 
a  surprised  gasp.  "Girls,"  she  called,  "I've  a 
letter  from  Rosamond  Dean — I  used  to  go  to 
school  with  her.  She's  very  anxious  to  see 
me  again  and  has  asked  me  to  make  her  a 
visit  and  bring  my  daughters." 

"Mumsy — are  we  going?"  Beth  cried. 
"Where  does  she  live?  Is  she  rich?  Does  she 
have  a  car?" 

"Sh!  Wait,  I'll  tell  you.  Yes,  she  is  quite 
wealthy.  I  imagine  she  has  a  car  and  she  lives 
at  Seacroft.  I  rather  think  I'll  go,  but  I 
can't  take  both  of  you  for  some  one  must  stay 
here  with  Daddy  and  the  boys." 

"You'll  take  me,  of  course,  won't  you?"  an- 
nounced Beth  complacently.  "Mary-Rose 
doesn't  like  to  meet  people  and  she'd  lots  rather 
stay  here  and  read  or  sew — wouldn't  you,  sis?" 

Mary-Rose's  face  had  dropped  but  she  smiled 
bravely  and  said,  "If  you'd  rather  go,  I'll  stay 
here." 

But  Mrs.  Merrit  was  more  discerning  and 
decided,  "I'm  not  quite  sure  either  of  you  will 
go,  but  if  I  do  take  one  of  you  it  will  be  Mary- 
Rose  for  the  very  reason  that — " 

"Mother!  when  you  know  it  would  mean  so 
much  to  me."  Beth  stormed  angrily  from  the 
room.  Mrs.  Merrit  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully then  turned  to  her  other  daughter. 

"I'll  write  Rose  and  tell  here  we're  coming, 
dear.  You  know  you're  named  for  her  and 
it's  really  time  we  showed  that  selfish  sister 
of  yours  that  she's  not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach." 

"Mother,  really  she  is  right  though.  She 
likes  to  go  out  and  meet  people,  but  I'm 
scared  to.  And  she's  so  much  prettier — they'd 
like   her   better." 

"Mary-Rose  Merrit !  You  disgust  me.  I'm 
offering  you  a  perfectly  good  vacation  and 
you're  going  to  take  it !" 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the  long  anticipated 
day    and    Mrs.    Merrit    and    Mary-Rose    ar- 
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rived  at  Seacroft  and  were  duly  met  by  Mrs. 
Dean.  Among  the  usual  oh's  and  ah's  and 
school  girl  reminiscing  Mary-Rose  heard  a  sen- 
tence that  made  her  tingle  with  a  kind  of  inner 
joy.  "Lou,  I  can't  believe  it !  You  the  mother 
of  this  tall  girl.  She  is  the  perfect  image  of 
you,  only  if  anything,  more  attractive."  The 
two  weeks  of  the  Merrit's  visits  were  all  too 
short.  Mary-Rose  shone  under  the  attentions 
which  other  young  people  showered  upon  her — 
dances  at  the  Inn,  plays,  swimming,  parties, 
tennis,  golf, — -everything  without  the  darken- 
ing shadow  of  a  more  beautiful  twin. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  their  stay  that  Mary- 
Rose  found  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Dean  deep  in 
a  conversation  which  stopped  abruptly  as  she 
turned  the  corner  and  came  into  their  sight, 
warm  and  flushed  from  a  game  of  tennis,  jok- 
ing and  laughing  merrily.  She  threw  herself 
down,  still  laughing  and  waved  goodbye  to  her 
tennis  partner  after  which  she  turned  to  her 
mother.  "Now,  what  have  I  interrupted? 
You  look  like  the  cats  that  ate  the  canary. 
What  are  you  up  to?" 

Mrs.  Dean  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Mer- 
rit  who  nodded,  "You  see,  my  dear,  I'm  rather 
— er — lonesome  here  all  alone  in  the  summer 
since  my  daughter  married  and — er — of  course 
my  son's  here  some  of  the  time,  but — well, 
it's  not  like  having  a  daughter — and  would  you 
care  to  stay  with  me  the  rest  of  the  summer? 
Your  mother  says  you  may." 

Mary-Rose  sobered,  looked  at  her  mother 
who  smiled  encouragingly  and  then  answered, 
"Mrs.  Dean,  you're  darling  to  ask  me.  I'd 
love  to  and  since  Mother's  consented  I  surely 
will." 

Mrs.  Merrit  laughed,  the  tension  was  re- 
leased and  Mary-Rose  settled  down  for  a  peace- 
ful day  without  the  hateful  thought  of  return- 
ing to  the  town  where  she  was  judged  by  the 
standard  of  her  sister's  beauty.  The  days 
passed  by  on  golden  wings — each  party  more 
pleasant  than  the  other,  each  dance  an  added 
bit  of  enjoyment  and  one  morning  she  heard 
Mrs.  Dean  and  her  son  talking  about  her. 

"She's  a  mighty  attractive  child,  Bill.  Don't 
blame  you  for  liking  her."  (Mary-Rose's  heart 


skipped  a  beat).  "I'm  glad  you  do.  She's 
just  the  type  I'd  choose  for  you  myself." 

"I'm  crazy  about  her,  Mother.  Do  you 
suppose  Mary-Rose  even  likes  me  ?  She  seems 
to  have  just  as  good  a  time  with  Dana  or  Bob 
or  Tom."  Mary-Rose  wanted  to  dash  in  and 
deny  this  emphatically  but  held  back  and  tried 
to  make  herself  go  on  up  the  stairs.  But  she 
couldn't  help  hearing  the  final  sentence  before 
she  was  gone.  "Just  the  same  I  love  her  and 
always  will  even  if  she  doesn't  love  me." 

And  Mrs.  Dean's  drawling  answer  came. 
"Why  don't  you  tell  her,  son?" 

"I  will,  tonight." 

This  time  as  Mary-Rose  sat  before  her  mir- 
ror she  saw  a  different  girl.  She  peered  more 
closely  into  the  brown  eyes  reflected  at  her, 
flushed  and  thought,  "I  love  him  too.  I'm 
glad  he's  never  seen  Beth." 

But  before  Bill  had  had  a  chance  to  tell 
Mary-Rose  personally,  a  telegram  arrived  in- 
forming her  that  since  a  friend  of  the  family 
was  driving  through  Seacroft  that  afternoon 
they  thought  it  best  for  her  to  return  with  him 
rather  than  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  week. 
Mary-Rose  felt  that  an  unkind  fate  must  have 
been  jealous  of  her  happiness  and  her  love 
for  Bill,  for  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  packing 
there  wasn't  one  single  minute  when  they  were 
alone,  and  all  she  had  to  cheer  her  through 
the  long  ride  from  Seacroft  were  the  last 
words  of  Bill,  "I'm  coming  over  to  see  you  in 
a  few  days,  Mary-Rose — you  dear."  The  last 
was  whispered  so  that  only  she  could  hear." 

Life  seemed  so  different  at  home.  Beth, 
as  usual,  overshadowed  Mary-Rose  and  every- 
one was  so  used  to  having  her  slip  away  from 
company,  that  she  had  almost  no  chance  to  show 
her  new-found  personality.  Then  one  day, 
when  everything  seemed  most  unbearable,  Bill 
came.  Beth  greeted  him  as  a  long-lost  friend. 
She  had  met  him  once  and  sent  Mary-Rose  to 
call  the  rest  of  the  family.  Bill's  glance  after 
the  retreating  figure  was  ludicrous  but  Beth 
monopolized  him  and  sent  Mary-Rose  on  all 
manner  of  errands  until  at  last  the  "worm" 
turned  and  Mary-Rose  flatly  defied  the  "beauti- 
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ful   Merrit  twin",  and  took   Bill   for   a   walk 
alone. 

When  they  returned,  pouting  Beth  seated 
alone  on  the  veranda  wondered  what  they  had 
found  to  make  them  smile  at  each  other  so 
secretively,  but  she  did  not  know  that  it  was 
not  only  because  they  loved  each  other  but  also 
because  Mary-Rose  no  longer  felt  the  inhibi- 
tions which  her  so-called  homeliness  had  thrust 
upon  her. 

Josephine  Laughton,  '28. 


SCATTERING  LEAVES 


1.     OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS 

Outside  it  was  dark,  with  no  moon.  Inside 
in  a  dimly  lit  interior  there  was  a  restless  sort 
of  atmosphere.  One  could  hear  the  rustling 
of  newspapers,  as  they  were  folded  and  re- 
folded by  interested  readers — the  steady  flap 
of  a  broken  window  shade  as  it  struck  against 
the  pane,  an  occasional  hum  of  conversation, 
and  all  was  quiet  for  a  while.  At  intervals  one 
could  feel  a  cool  rush  of  air  as  a  door  was 
opened  and  a  hissing  sound  as  of  escaping 
steam  filled  one's  ears. 

At  last  there  was  a  screeching  sound  as 
brakes,  quickly  applied,  took  hold. 

"Auburndale !"  yelled  the  conductor,  and  I 
left  the  train  for  the  blackness  without  and 
trudged   off  towards   the    Seminary. 

2.     ONE  OF  LIFE'S  LITTLE  DIGS 

Have  you  ever  had  a  long  French  paper  to  prepare, 

As  I  had, 

And  you  put  it  off  until  the  last  minute, 

As   I  did, 

But  after  sitting  up  late  you  finally  wrote  it, 

As  I  did, 

And  the   next  morning  when  you  had   your  class 

As  I  had, 

The  teacher  didn't  even  call  for  the  papers 

As  she  didn't 

Say — wouldn't  you  have  felt  like  dropping  French 

then  and  there, 

As  I  felt  but  couldn't? 

****** 

4.     "PIGGLY-WIGGLY" 

One  who  has  never  shopped  in  a  "Piggly- 


Wiggly"  store  has  missed  an  interesting  experi- 
ence. It  is  always  wise  to  enter  equipped  with 
a  market  basket  and  plenty  of  the  well  known 
American  greenbacks,  because  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  groceries  one 
helps  himself  to  while  there.  In  buying 
apples,  or  some  specie  of  fruit,  should  one  en- 
counter a  bruised  or  "soiled"  one,  he  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  hurl  it  back  in  the  bin  and  seek 
a  good  one.  If  one  wishes  a  box  of  cereal 
which  reposes  on  a  shelf  high  above  his  head, 
he  seizes  a  long  stick  with  a  hooked  end,  the 
familiar  grocery  store  implement,  and  knocks 
it  off,  catching  it  neatly,  as  though  it  were  a 
football.  The  same  system  is  used  for  canned 
goods,  only  with  a  little  more  care,  for  should 
a  heavy  can  land  on  one's  head,  he  would  never 
know  quite  what  hit  him. 

After  every  shelf  has  been  visited  and  one's 
basket  loaded  with  bags  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing,  one  reaches  the  cashier's  desk  at 
the  exit  gate.  Here  the  contents  of  each  sack- 
are  checked  off,  and  the  huge  "score"  obtained 
by  means  of  that  wonderful  little  invention, 
the  adding  machine.  One  staggers  from  the 
"Piggly-Wiggly"  burdened  with  his  purchases, 
resolving  that  although  the  "help-yourself" 
kind  of  shopping  is  lots  of  fun,  it  is  entirely 
too  hard  on  the  pocket-book. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 

****** 

5.     THE    THREE    INSTRUMENTS 

I  have  two  big  brothers. 

And  one  looks  through  a  microscope  at 
things  infinitely  small,  seeing  things  no  one 
sees,  and  writes  and  studies. 

The  other  gazes  through  a  telescope  at  things 
infinitely  large,  and  sees  things  nobody  sees, 
and  works  and  figures. 

Sometimes  they  can  leave  their  work  for  a 
moment  and  come  to  their  little  brother.  They 
look  at  me  with  smiles  and  ask,  "What  are  you 
doing  little  man?" 

I  ?  Why  I  am  looking  into  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  the  pretty  things  I  see  anyone  can  under- 
stand and  no  one  needs  to  study. 

D.  J.  Smith,  '28. 


TOMORROW'S  MIRROR 

Literature  is  the  mirror  of  time,  presenting 
not  only  a  picture  of  the  innermost  thoughts, 
the  ideals,  the  yearnings  of  people,  past  and 
present,  but  as  accurate  a  picture  as  may  be 
found  of  the  people  themselves.  From  a 
study  of  Elizabethan  literature,  we  know  that 
the  people  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
noted  for  their  initiative,  for  their  great  de- 
sire to  live  to  the  utmost  their  present  life,  for 
their  rebellion  against  anything  narrow  or  con- 
fining and  a  great  tendency  to  not  only  think, 
but  to  act.  Out  of  their  desire  to  translate 
ideas  into  action,  came  an  interest  in  drama, 
and  so  they  gave  us  Shakespeare  and  the  great- 
est drama  ever  written.  Later  in  the  age  of 
Romanticism  we  find  again  a  rebellion  against 
narrow  conventions,  authority,  and  any  repres- 
sion of  expression  of  ideas,  in  thought  or  ac- 
tion. The  literature  of  the  time  was  poetic  .  .  . 
singing  of  nature  and  man.  It  gave  us  beauty 
in  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Shelley, 
Byron  and  Keats.  We  can  see  that  the  two 
most  fertile  periods  in  the  history  of  literature 
up  to  modern  times  mirror  a  people  searching 
for  freedom,  dominated  by  a  love  of  beauty 
and  of  high  endeavor,  dreaming  of  a  greater 
brotherhood  of  man. 

We  have  now  come  to  another  fertile  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world  .  .  .  the  twentieth 
century.  As  we  compare  it  with  the  two  great 
periods  of  the  past,  we  see  much  of  the  same 
tendencies.  A  loathing  of  narrow  conventions 
there  is  surely.  We  know  it  when  we  realize 
that  the  failure  of  the  church  to  play  an  active 
part  in  our  lives  is  due  to  an  association  of  the 
church  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  some- 


thing confining,  something  condemning,  in  its 
very  nature  to  freedom  in  present  life.  We 
see  desire  for  actual  expression  of  ideas  .  .  . 
millions  answering  the  call  to  arms  in  a  Great 
War  for  the  ideal  of  a  world  democracy,  the 
overthrow  in  Russia  of  every  ancient  tradition 
for  the  sake  of  a  new  theory,  Lindberg  cross- 
ing the  ocean.  We  recognize  a  dream  of  a 
greater  brotherhood  of  man  when  we  see 
people  gathering  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  to  meet  on  a  friendly  basis  and  discuss 
plans  for  a  world  peace.  In  spite  of  all  these 
hopeful  tendencies,  whether  we  have  in  our 
modern  times  that  other  great  quality,  a  love 
of  beauty  in  our  lives,  is  a  debatable  question. 
In  1859,  Charles  Darwin  published  his  work 
presenting  for  the  first  time  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, and  affecting  all  fields  of  thought  from 
that  time  on.  In  literature  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  analysis,  and  analysis  brought  realism, 
or  what  might  be  rightly  called  actualism,  un- 
til today  we  have  reached  a  veritable  peak  of 
realism  and  anything  unreal,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  is  branded  as  sentimental  or  is  ig- 
nored entirely.  Looking  at  our  literature  as 
the  mirror  of  our  time,  we  find  for  the  most 
part  a  rather  sordid  picture.  We  see  a  people 
with  no  illusions,  no  hopes,  no  aspirations  other 
than  those  for  material  gain.  We  see  them 
struggling  for  happiness,  climbing  up  and  over 
each  other,  puppets  on  the  strings  of  circum- 
stance ...  we  see  life  holding  out  a  promise  of 
great  richness  and  never  fulfilling  it.  We  find 
a  few  poor  souls  searching  beyond  life  for  hap- 
piness and  finally  being  crushed  by  the  others 
in  their  mad  rush  after  materialism.  And  far 
worse  than  all  this — we  find  our  authors,  those 
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framers  of  our  mirrors  of  life,  considering  all 
and,  overcome  with  the  reality  of  it,  saying: 
"It  is  right.  There  is  no  happiness  for  man. 
He  is  little  better  than  the  animal.  Why  does 
he  continue  his  search?" 

The  facts,  figuratively,  hit  us  in  the  face. 
Life  is  hard,  always  unfair,  often  cruel.  But 
we  go  on  living,  clinging  as  long  as  we  are  in 
control  of  our  minds  to  our  portion  of  life. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  tomorrow. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  tomorrow  never  comes 
...  that  it  is  always  today  with  hopes  unma- 
terialized.  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  this  is  so 
for  as  soon  as  we  believe  it,  we  have  ceased  to 
progress.  It  is  only  by  believing  ourselves  to 
be  better  than  we  really  are,  by  looking  up  and 
out  to  a  time  when  we  shall  be  more  nearly 
perfect  that  we  approach  that  happiness  we  all 
long  for.  An  artificial  form  of  progress  it 
may  be,  and  utterly  useless  for  lack  of  a  desti- 
nation viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  realist  .  .  . 
but  still  it  is  progress.  Through  the  ages  we 
can  trace  it.  Can  we  believe  that  we  are  go- 
ing no  place?  Can  we  believe  that  these  real- 
ists present  a  true  picture  of  our  lives  ...  of 
our  truest  inner  thoughts?  Have  we  lost  all 
perception  of  beauty  ...  do  we  see  life  as  a 
sordid,  hopeless  existence?  And  if  this  is  so, 
why  do  we  cling  so  desperately  to  it  ? 

We  find  to  our  relief,  among  the  modern 
authors,  some  more  hopeful  voices.  We  hope 
with  all  our  hearts  that  their  mirrors  are  more 
truly  accurate.  They  completely  comprehend 
the  cruel  reality  of  life ;  they  believe  in  scientific 
theory  and  looking  beyond  all  this,  picture  our 
lives  as  beautiful,  somehow — a  vast  pageant, 
moving  forward.  In  their  works,  they  give 
us  beauty.  They  inspire  us  to  find  it  for  our- 
selves. James  Branch  Cabell  writes,  in  Be- 
yond Life:  "We  can  but  be  contented  to  note 
that  all  goes  forward  toward  something — . 
We  are  being  made  into  something  quite  un- 
predictable, I  imagine.  And  through  the  purg- 
ing and  the  smelting,  we  are  sustained  by  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  we  are  being  made 
into  something  better.  For  this  we  know, 
quite  incommunicably,  and  yet  as  surely  as  we 
know  that  we  will  to  have  it  thus.     And  it  is 


this  will  that  stirs  in  us  to  have  the  creatures 
of  the  earth  and  the  affairs  of  the  earth,  not 
as  they  are  but  'as  they  ought  to  be',  which 
we  call  romance.  But  when  we  note  how 
visibly  it  sways  all  life,  we  perceive  that  we 
are  talking  about  God." 

What  has  been  written  more  beautiful  than 
that  ?  It  should  be  preferred  to  all  the  realism 
of  Mencken  and  like  writers.  It  should  mirror 
the  true  picture  of  our  thoughts  if  we  are, 
now,  or  in  the  future  when  it  is  not  us  but  our 
progeny  taking  our  places  in  the  march,  to 
approach  that  ideal  of  true  perfection  and  hap- 
piness so  longed  for.  We  could  find  beauty 
in  our  lives  if  we  could  say  and  believe  with 
Alfred  Noyes : 
"Under  the  breath  of  laughter,  deep  in  the  tide  of 

tears, 
I   hear   the   loom   of  the   Weaver  that  weaves   the 

web  of  Years." 


"WILL  YOU  JOIN  THE  DANCE?" 

"What  matters  it  liozv  far  we  go?"  his  scaly 
friend  replied. 

"There  is  another  shore  you  knoiv,  upon  the 
other  side. 

Then  turn  not  pale,  beloved  snail,  but  come 
and  join  the  dance." 

There  are  thousands  who  are  going  to  join 
the  transatlantic  dance  this  summer  and  "do 
Europe"  while  the  wily  European  is  preparing 
"to  do"  the  American  tourist.  This  is  the 
game  that  is  now  being  regularly  played  each 
year  and  no  longer  is  an  education  complete 
unless  it  includes  the  "grand  tour".  American 
prosperity  has  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
average  American  purse  the  possibility  of  a 
trip  to  Europe  which,  unfortunately  for  many, 
means  a  round  of  cabaret,  art  galleries  and  pal- 
aces to  be  seen  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  one 
may  have  topics  of  conversation  for  the  winter 
in  Gopher  Prairie,  because  "travel  is  so  broad- 
ening, you  know." 

However,  we  realize  that  the  old  adage  is 
still  true,  "the  more  you  bring  to  Rome  the 
more  you'll  take  away."  Immediately  the 
question  springs  to  our  minds  both  as  to  what 
and  how  to  bring  "the  what"  to  Rome.     In  the 
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first  place  our  heads  are  all  in  a  whirl  with  a  the  evening  performance  and  once  having  done 

mixture  of  History  of  Art,  European  History  it,  it  passes  into  one's  mental   storehouse  of 

and  whatnot,  and  not  only  do  we  fail  to  recall  beauty.     If  the  traveller  is   fortunate  enough 

the  facts  but  much  less  their  background,  when  to  have  a  lodging  off  the  Montparnasse  on  the 

the  time  comes.     We  are  very  much  more  in-  left  bank  of  course  he- must  stop  at  one  of  the 

terested  in  the  kind  of  room  and  service  the  open  air  cafes  to  listen  to  the  music,  or  perhaps 

hotel  has  to  offer,  the  food,  and  the  movies  than  to  discuss  until  dawn  some  philosophical  theme, 

in  trying  to  understand  and  interpret  the  spirit  But  alas,  the  stranger  within  Parisian  gates  has 

of  the  culture  and  the  social  customs  of  the  been  told  that  the  French  are  a  loose,  immoral 

people.  people  who  indulge  in  both  reading  and  writing 

Paris    for   most   of   us   means   clothes,    the  bad  novels  and  seeing  abominable  shows,  so  one 

Moulin   Rouge  plus   the   Folies   Bergeres,   an  goes  to  the  Moulin  Rouge  and  kindred  places 

hour  in  the  Louvre,  a  peek  in  at  Notre  Dame  kept  for  foreign  tourists,  to  prove  the  above 

and  a  sight  seeing  trip  on  an  American  Ex-  statement    instead    of    going   to    the    Comedie 

press  or  Cook's  bus  and  we  have  missed  com-  Francaise  where  one  can  see  the  finest  acting  in 

pletely  its  essence.     We  fail  to  see  very  much  the  world.     No  wonder  the  French  shop  keeper 

beauty  in  the  Venus  for  the  creamy  marble  is  takes  our  money  and  the  French  intellectual 

nicked  whereas  we  had  pictured  it  as  a  flawless  laughs  at  us. 

white,     Mona    Lisa     seems    small   and   insig-  Imagine  going  to  Italy  without  knowing  the 

nificant  as  we  rush  by,  Winged  Victory  stirs  meaning  of  the  Renaissance,  the  most  glorious 

us  not  at  all,  the  Corots  are  charming,  Hoi-  period  in  modern  history,  and  without  an  un- 

bein's  Erasmus  is  meaningless  and  so  on  ad  der standing  of   which   how  can  we  even  get 

infinitum  if  we  chose  to  continue.     No  mean-  a  glimpse  of  the  art  of  Michselangelo,  Titian, 

dering  around  to  make  our  own  discoveries  for  Raphael  and  the  rest  ?     Few  know  of  the  con- 

we  haven't  the   time.     It  has   been   said  that  flict   between   the   Vatican  and   the    State,   of 

one  should  detach  one's  self  from  ''the  party"  Garibaldi  and  Cavour,  and  Mussolini  is  much 

while   making  the  rounds   of   an   art   gallery,  appreciated  because  "they  say"  the  trains  run 

Then  only  can  one  stop  long  enough  before  on  time  since  he  has  been  in  power.     We  like 

one's   favourites   and   really   take  them   in   so  that  and  so  we  like  Mussolini, 

completely  into  one's  mind  that  they  become  We  cross  over  to   Switzerland,   thrill   over 

a  part  of  one's  self.     Surely  this  is  ample  re-  the  Swiss  landscape  and  who  would  not?     It 

ward.  would  be  strange  if  we  didn't,  but  little  do  we 

Again,  to  go  to  Paris  and  never  to  linger  relate  its  beauty,  the  inspiration  of  the  snow- 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  especially  below  capped  Alps  with  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
Notre  Dame,  and  watch  the  river  life  is  to  have  Here,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  worked 
missed  the  essence  of  the  city.  As  one  walks  out  the  destiny  of  Protestantism  and  here  again 
up  the  left  bank,  if  it  be  at  dusk,  one  can  never  today  the  nations  of  the  world  gather  in  con- 
forget  the  sight  of  Notre  Dame's  spire  and  the  ferences  and  conventions  to  work  out  the 
cross  into  which  the  cathedral  shapes  itself,  destiny  of  the  modern  world. 
Silhouetted  against  the  evening  sky,  one  stops  Not  for  one  moment  do  we  expect  the  travel- 
at  the  little  stalls  where  one  can  buy  books  and  ler  to  be  well  versed  in  the  political  and  social 
every  other  kind  of  second  hand  article  that  history  of  every  country  in  Europe  which  he 
one  desires.  Or,  should  one  miss  the  spectacle  enters.  But  we  would  plead  for  his  carrying 
the  spacious  streets  of  Paris  afford  at  night  an  alert  mind  and  an  understanding  heart  so 
when  brilliantly  lighted,  one  has  the  feeling  that  he  will  not  want  to  have  things  as  they 
that  at  last  fairlyland  has  been  reached?  This  are  at  home,  but  will  rather  attempt  to  enter 
can  best  be  seen  by  walking  home  from  the  into  the  spirit  of  European  life  so  that  he  may 
Comedie  Francaise  or  the  Opera  Comique  after  become  enriched  by  its  culture  and  by  joining 
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in  the  dance  may  enter  into  real  fellowship  with 
her  people.  And  so  as  summer  approaches  and 
travel  leaflets  come  in  on  every  side  and  the 
gipsy  spirit  of  adventure  comes  to  us,  as  we 
"follow  the  Romany  patteran"  let  us  enter  the 
tents  of  other  people,  enjoy  their  hospitality  and 
come  back  to  refresh  our  minds  in  memories  of 
beauty,  architectural,  cultural  and  spiritual. 
"So  will  you,  won't  you  join  the  European 
dance  ?" 


WAR    FILMS— OR— PEACE 

There  came  to  my  desk  recently  a  brief 
pamphlet  fresh  from  the  London  Press,  en- 
titled "War  Films  and  World  Peace."  It  was 
sent  out  under  the  National  Council  for  Pre- 
vention of  War,  of  which  the  Honorable  Ren- 
nie  Smith,  M.P.,  is  Directing  Secretary.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Smith  spent  the  first 
six  weeks  of  this  year  lecturing  in  America, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  Boston  for  a 
number  of  days. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  and  talk  with 
him.  No  one  who  did  likewise  can  doubt  the 
entire  sincerity  of  the  man,  who  like  Miss  A. 
Maude  Royden,  pleads  for  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  great  English-speak- 
ing nations. 

His  pamphlet  at  this  time  is  another  in- 
teresting light  on  the  work  for  peace  now 
going  on  in  England.  How  like  our  own  en- 
deavor !  Even  the  names  of  the  Councils  are 
identical !     Which  is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be. 

But  while  this  pamphlet  treats  of  a  world 
problem  from  its  purely  domestic  English  view- 
point, it  brings  to  mind  my  own  experience  in 
this  field.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  "The  Big 
Parade."  I  went  as  a  sort  of  patriotic  duty, 
as  did  many  others.  I  sat  and  wept,  as  did 
many  others.  But  I  left  the  theatre,  strangely 
upset,  emotionally  and  patriotically.  Later,  I 
saw  "What  Price  Glory."  It  was  even  more 
stirring,  more  upsetting.  It  is  paradoxical — 
it  is  greater  because  it  is  worse.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. Both  these  stories  were  written,  we 
are  told,  to  expose  the  folly  of  war.  Both  are 
fine  examples  of  photography.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  horrors  and  futility  of  war  were  more 


convincingly  portrayed  in  the  latter,  I  repeat 
— it  was  greater  because  it  was  more  moving, 
more  upsetting,  more  revolting  against  war. 

Recall  with  me  those  ranks  upon  ranks, 
plowing  steadily  forward  to  certain  death- 
facing  machine  guns  spitting  destruction  or  liv- 
ing torture — those  steadily  moving  columns 
with  eyes  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  nor  up 
nor  down — God  knows  how  they  could  look  up, 
bent  as  they  are  on  killing — recall  those  ever- 
thinning  masses  of  humanity,  stepping  care- 
fully lest  they  tread  upon  the  gasping  soul  of 
a  comrade  less  fortunate  than  they,  or  more  so, 
as  you  please,  if  by  death  he  escape ;  recall 
those  rows  upon  rows  of  crosses,  plain,  simple 
white  crosses,  marking  countless  last  resting- 
places  of  valiant,  struggling,  life-loving  men ; 
with  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  proudly 
above,  as  though  to  move  us  to  breathe — "Ah, 
our  men !  How  noble  and  splendid !"  Rows 
and  rows  of  simple  crosses,  marking  the  final 
graves  of  fathers,  sweethearts,  sons — crosses, 
the  symbol  of  Christ — yet  how  all  these  have 
defiled  it,  the  symbol  and  all  it  means.  Christ 
died  not  that  men  might  murder  thus ! 

A  short  while  ago,  still  upset,  still  dissatis- 
fied, I  saw  "Wings."  What  of  so-called 
"patriotism"  which  had  remained  within  my 
soul  despite  the  two  above-mentioned  films,  was 
overwhelmingly  destroyed  by  this  last  picture. 
With  all  due  respect  to  fine  acting  and  good 
photography,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  any 
pride  that  America  has  created  such  a  thing 
as  "Wings,"  nor  can  I  make  myself  believe 
in  a  patriotism  that  countenances  such  slaugh- 
ters and  sufferings,  and  cries  out  in  the  name 
of  God  for  more !  I  cannot  find  anything  fine 
or  worthy  in  the  fact  of  men  and  women  plast- 
ering mud  upon  their  faces  and  mimicking  the 
cries  of  agony  of  their  brothers.  It  is  re- 
volting, and  for  one  good  reason  at  least,  such 
pictures  fail  to  fulfill  their  purpose. 

It  is  but  fair,  in  criticizing  the  purpose  and 
result  of  war  films  as  regards  peace,  to  state 
that  those  of  an  age  to  properly  evaluate  such 
themes  do,  for  the  most  part,  find  their  con- 
victions for  peace  and  understanding  strength- 
ened.    We  must  remember,  however,  that  our 
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youth  have  not  reached  this  glorious  state  of 
evaluation.  In  so  far  as  such  pictures  do 
teach  the  horrors  and  folly  of  war,  they  may 
serve  some  purpose,  but  that  purpose  is  un- 
fulfilled if  they  do  not  instill  in  us  such  a 
fiercely  burning  desire  to  see  war  done  away 
with,  that  we  leave  no  more  unmade  to  bring 
about  such  an  end.  Lawrence  Stallings,  who 
wrote  both  "The  Big  Parade",  and  "What  Price 
Glory",  has  admitted  that  they  failed  of  the 
purpose  of  their  creation,  because  in  making  a 
picture  of  his  words,  directors  have  made  so 
much  of  glory  shine  through  the  reels. 

I  am  loath  to  detract  from  the  measure  of 
sacrifice  to  which  those  yielded  who  gave  all — 
but  "sacrifice"  means  "yield  for  the  sake  of 
another."  I  cannot  term  this  forced  death  of 
theirs  "sacrifice",  for  we  are  no  better  off, 
no  nearer  a  peaceful  understanding  of  other 
peoples  today  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Our  words  have  been  many — our  gestures  large 
— but  our  actions  have  belied  them.  I  ask. 
have  we  accepted  this  "sacrifice"  in  the  splen- 
did spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  or  have  we 
as  of  yore,  accepted  and  forgotten? 

And  I  wonder  if  we  also  have  not  forgotten 
the  fact  that  service  in  peace  time  may  mean 
the  glory  of  a  greater  sacrifice  than  in  time  of 
war.  In  following  the  flag  to  bloody  combat, 
we  are  cheered  by  the  multitudes  who  cannot 
accompany  it;  we  are  stimulated  by  the  blare 
of  trumpets  and  the  songs  of  triumph.  Our 
world  is  with  us  and  everything  is  ours. 

But  for  the  sacrifices  in  peace  pursuits,  we 
have  no  cheering  throngs  to  encourage  vol- 
untary slavery  to  an  ideal.  No  bands  and  flags 
await  the  triumph  of  science  over  superstition. 
Yet  are  these  victories  less  worthy? 

How  few  of  us  have  heard  of  the  victory  of 
the  Holland-  Vehicular  Tunnel  in  New  York ! 
But  no  medals  adorn  the  breasts  of  the  men 
who  risked  life  and  limb  in  making  for  this 
progress  of  their  world.  Are  they  less  the 
heroes,  in  that  they  failed  to  bring  down  their 
quota  of  enemy  planes,  or  kill  their  allotment 
of  men? 

The  men  who,  short  years  ago,  succumbed 
to  the  dangers  of   the  yellow   fever  peril,   in 


order  to  learn  its  source  and  aid  science  in 
wiping  it  out — those  men  were  most  assuredly 
patriotic — but  they  made  their  sacrifice  without 
fife  and  drum,  without  flags  or  medals.  Theirs 
was  truly  sacrifice — a  yielding  for  the  sake  of 
others.  And  theirs  was  the  great  service,  for 
they  left  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  because  of  their  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  we  have  not  awarded  their  memories 
that  homage  we  have  given  to  the  legalized 
murderers  in  war.  We  have  not  raised  them 
to  the  heights  to  which  we  have  raised  our 
war-hero,  who  succeeds  in  bombing  out  more 
strategic  points  and  killing  more  "enemy"  than 
any  of  his  comrades.  We  grant  so  little  award 
today  for  real  accomplishment  as  against  seem- 
ing accomplishment,  it  is  cause  for  wonder  that 
some  brave  souls  willingly  fight  almost  un- 
surmountable  odds  for  the  pleasure  of  doing. 

Only  as  we  step  forward  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  and  the  recognition  of  its  more  actual 
accomplishment  for  nations  and  for  the  world, 
only  as  we  perfect  our  understanding  of  other 
peoples,  will  the  sacrifices  of  our  loved  sons  be 
what  they  were  meant  to  be.  Only  by  justi- 
fying them,  can -we  hope  to  rise  above  the  in- 
evitable round  of  destruction,  sinking  again  and 
again  into  the  mire,  leaving  but  murder  and 
waste  as  our  accomplishment,  and  glory  and 
honor  and  gain  lost  to  view. 

But  as  for  war  films — I  think  we  don't  real- 
ize what  a  factor  for  education  they  are.  The 
danger  of  such  pictorial  expressions  of  patriotic 
ideals  lies  in  their  bearing  upon  our  youth. 
Young  America  is  on  the  whole  educated  as 
much  by  the  movies  as  by  any  other  individual 
avenue  of  expression.  We  have  to  remember 
that  the  eye  teaches  quicker  than  the  ear,  and 
example  is  stronger  than  precept.  If  then  we 
show  them  war  pictures,  portraying  the  glory 
of  murder  and  the  justice  of  poverty  and  di- 
sease in  pursuing  some  "vital  interest"  or 
"national  honor",  can  we  expect  that  they  will 
cultivate  that  love  for  friendly  international 
relations  for  which  we  educate  them  in  other 
lines? 

Instead  of  showing  us  men  in  different- 
colored    uniforms,    albeit    brothers    under    the 
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skin,   clawing  and  clutching  each  other,   with 
tongues  hanging  and  breath  gone,  eyes  bulg- 
ing, gasping  till  the  last  vestige  of  life  shall 
go — instead  of  units  of  men  scrambling  "over 
the  top"  with  bayonets  set  and  murder  in  their 
heart  and  eyes — instead  of   ranging  so-called 
"traitors"  to  the  wall  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood 
because  they  dared  be  true  to  the  truth  that 
was  in  them — instead  of  picturing  for  our  en- 
joyment the  bombing  of  defenseless  villages, 
laying    waste    to    towns,    hurling    destruction 
through  the  air  on  blameless  citizens — instead 
of  pinning  medals  on  the  breasts  of  men  be- 
cause they  have  killed  more  of  other  men  or 
brought  down  more  of  enemy  planes — instead 
of  giving  us  "close-ups"  of  revenge  and  blood- 
lust  victorious   over   Christ   and   all   sense   of 
decency  and  humanity — instead  of  showing  us 
how  to  wreck  havoc  and  misery,  how  to  bring 
disease  and  death — show  us  peace !     Show  us 
the  way  back  from  these  things  which  leave  us 
paralyzed    with    fear    and    hate.       Show     us 
the  way  back  to  a  world  of  security,  happiness, 
a  sense  of  right,  and  a  renewed  belief  in  God. 
Give  us  the  will,  not  to  die,  but  the  will  to 
live  and  live  more  fully,  to  accomplish  more 
greatly,   the   will   to   do    for   our   world   those 
things  which  make  for  the  lasting  peace  and 
happiness  of  its  people. 

Can  the  moving  pictures  do  this?  I  think- 
so,  most  certainly.  I  remember  seeing  a  shori 
time  ago,  a  sketch,  in  fact  a  series  of  them, 
some  illustrative  of  bits  of  our  great  poetry — 
others  giving  sketches  from  the  lives  of  our 
great  composers.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
sketches  of  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms,  and 
others,  showing  the  background  and  influence 
in  our  most  loved  music — quiet  spring,  budding 
trees,  happy  peaceful  people,  music,  flowers, 
waving  grass,  sunshine — the  atmosphere  of 
friendship  when  man  sat  with  man  and  chatted 
comfortably  of  life,  love,  and  letters.  Do  we 
lack  material  for  other  such  pictured  stories? 
I  doubt  it.  Not  only  is  truth  stranger  than 
fiction,  but  stories  of  people  who  have  lived  in 
real,  not  fictitious  life,  are  immensely  more 
interesting  and  absorbing  than  tales  we  now 
are  told. 

In  the  International  Parade  for  Peace,  let  us 


compare  our  progress  with  regard  to  war  films. 
France  leads  the  parade,  we  find.  She  has 
put  a  definite  ban  on  war  films  with  fictitious 
or  romantic  settings.  In  Germany,  the  films 
of  the  younger  generation  are  fiercely  pacifist 
in  character,  and  "the  long  official  German 
war  film  .  .  .  becomes  more  and  more  a  cry 
for  rest  from  arms". 

Intelligent  France  !  Wise  Germany  !  They 
have  had  enough  of  the  folly  of  war. 

In  America  we  have  occasional  burlesque  in 
place  of  honest-to-goodness  war  stories,  but 
there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  The  old  order 
is  by  no  means  stamped  out. 

Let  not  America  be  last  in  The  Big  Parade 
^or  World  Peace,  but  let  us  take  another  step 
along  the  pathway  to  understanding  and  friend- 
liness, by  cultivating  a  mental  attitude  in  keep- 
ing with  it.  Let  us,  in  place  of  the  war  film, 
substitute  a  new  peace  film,  to  show  peace  as 
it  really  is,  to  us  and  to  all  men — "as  adventure 
and  gaiety,  as  the  right  to  work  and  the  right 
to  holiday,  as  the  time  of  loving  and  home- 
making,  dreaming  and  planning,  as  the  heart 
of  all  the  lovely  things  in  life  that  war  would 
kill,  the  quiet  country  lanes,  the  still,  secure 
nights,  the  years  when  our  children  are  born 
and  grow  to  compainionship  with  us.  The 
hours  spent  close  to  the  brown  earth,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  on  the  heights". 

Who  cannot  look  back  upon  such  days  of 
calm,  secure  tranquility?  When  peaceful  pur- 
suits were  much  in  the  hearts  of  men?  And 
who  would  not,  if  he  could,  return  to  that  tran- 
quility, when  accomplishment  for  good  may 
continue  without  interruption,  and  service  for 
humanity  be  of  real,  not  fictitious  value? 
More  than  by  any  other  single  means  of  ex- 
pression, we  can  find  this  brought  back  to  our 
people  through  the  efforts  and  products  of  our 
film  producers. 

Gertrude  Selitimaker,   '22. 


A   VISION— PROM 

A  room,  brilliant  with  colors — 
A  fire,  blazing  and  sparkling — 
Voices,  ringing  with  glee ! 
Youth   dancing  to  music! 
Tell  me — was  it  all  a  dream? 

Gertrude  Wagner,  '28. 
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"MERCHANTS  FROM  CATHAY" 

This  number  of  the  Leaves  carries  the  last 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  misunderstood 
countries,  and  it  seems  particularly  fitting  that 
the  country  should  be  China,  as  we  have  just 
received  a  most  interesting  letter  from  an  old 
friend,  Miss  Mulliken,  which  we  publish  in 
full  elsewhere. 

China  to  most  of  us  means  little  or  nothing. 
We  think  immediately  of  opium  dens,  joss- 
sticks,  chop-suey  and  Chinese  laundries.  And 
yet  here  is  to  be  found  the  most  ancient  of 
civilizations  and  so  cultured  are  the  people  of 
this  nation  that  they  have  learned  the  art  of 
self-control  to  its  finest  and  highest  degree. 
For  they  tell  us  that  when  they  break  away 
they  are  most  emotional.  And  today  China 
is  breaking  away  from  her  ancient  moorings. 
No  one  can  foretell,  let  alone,  foresee,  where 
she  will  go.  No  one  knows  the  cause  of  this 
breaking  away,  some  laying  the  blame  on  Com- 
munist Russia,  others  on  the  reaction  which 
American  life  has  had  on  the  numbers  of 
Chinese  students  who  have  studied  in  our 
country  and  have  gone  back  to  try  to  Ameri- 
canize China.  But  still  others  claim  that  it 
was  inevitable,  certainly  inevitable  when  once 
China  came  into  contact  with  the  West  and 
Western  ideas. 

And  China  cannot  turn  back.  She  must  go 
forward  but  whither  is  the  great  question. 
Both  capitalist  and  communist  are  trying  to 
lead  her  but  sowehow  China  believes  she  can 
work  out  her  own  destiny.  In  the  meantime 
there  will  necessarily  be  revolution  but  a  nation 
which  has  both  culture  and  common  sense  will 
not  go  far  astray.  A  nation,  whose  people 
have  wandered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
so  that  they  might  eke  out  a  living  only  to  go 
back  to  China  to  die,  is  not  for  very  long  going 
to  stand  dictation  from  outside.  A  country 
which  holds  untold  mineral  wealth  is  going  to 
wield  her  power  and  it  is  that  economic  power 
which  the  West  is  now  afraid  of.  She  hopes 
to  establish  herself  so  solidly  on  Chinese  soil 
and  in  Chinese  life  that  she  will  hold  sway 
instead  of  the  Chinese  nation.     Much  as  we 


dislike  it  we  must  be  willing  to  face  this  fact. 
As  Marco  Polo  journeyed  to  Cathay,  as 
Columbus  and  Ponce  de  Leon  hoped  to  reach 
it,  so  do  we  of  today. 

Have  we  anything  to  offer  to  the  merchants 
of  Cathay?  We  think  a  great  deal.  Certainly 
the  West  wherever  she  goes  carries  with  her 
science,  and  through  science  much  of  material 
comfort  and  alleviation  of  physical  suffering. 
Has  Cathay  anything  to  give  to  the  West? 
We  think  much.  Art  and  philosophy  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit  are  the  great  contributions 
of  the  East.  The  third  question,  can  the  two 
be  combined  ?  That  is  the  hope  of  our  present 
and  future  civilization.  The  East  still  holds 
within  itself  a  mysterious  charm  for  the  West 
and  with  William  Rose  Benet  we  sing, 
"But  for  magic  merchandise 
For  treasure-trove  and  spice, 

Here's  a  catch  and  a  carol  to  the  great,  grand  chan, 
The  king  of  all  the  kings  across  the  sea!" 


MAIN  STREET 

Main  Street  was  cold,  drab,  dull.  As  heavy, 
penetrating  heat  can  be  oppressive,  so  the  pene- 
trating cold  crept  through  and  numbed  both 
body  and  spirit.  A  traffic  signal  turned  am- 
ber, then  red,  so  I  drew  up  near  the  curb  at 
the  nearest  corner  that  I  might  observe  the 
passersby  and  thus  pass  more  quickly  the  irk- 
some seconds  of  waiting.  A  familiar  rattle  in 
the  street  just  at  my  left  caused  me  to  turn  my 
head  expectantly  as  a  friend  drew  up  beside 
me.  We  both  spoke  words  of  greeting  which 
neither  could  hear  through  our  sedan  windows, 
tightly  closed  because  of  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, but  the  idea  of  which  was  easily  con- 
veyed through  the  intervening  space  and  ob- 
stacles by  the  accompanying  smiles. 

"I  must  ask  her  how  her  mother  is",  I 
thought  and  formed  the  sentence  on  my  lips. 
She  did  not  seem  to  understand  so  I  tried  again 
with  no  more  success.  Slightly  abashed,  I 
smiled  again  and  once  more  formed  the  sen- 
tence. Evidently  she  had  never  taken  a  course 
in  lip-reading,  or  perhaps  my  formation  of  the 
words  was  not  good,  but  she  could  not  get  the 
idea.     By  this  time  embarrassed,  I  looked  away 
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and  tried  to  appear  nonchalant.  As  the  lights 
turned  green,  I  slipped  the  car  in  gear  and 
got  quickly  away.  My  thoughts,  however,  re- 
mained on  the  subject  for  some  time  to  come. 
How  often  in  life  we  meet  people  going  in 
the  same  direction  as  ourselves  but  because  of 
our  own  glass  windows  of  reserve  are  unable 
to  do  more  than  greet  them  and  pass  on.  Most 
often  these  barriers  are  caused  by  atmosphere, 
not  heat  or  cold,  but  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  have  grown  up,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  have  gone  to  school,  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  continue  to  live  until  we  become 
broad  and  strong  enough  to  open  the  windows 
of  our  lives  and  breathe  the  air  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  atmosphere  is  that  of  self. 
We  consider  ourselves  the  orb  about  which  the 
earth  revolves.  The  first  voluntary  smile  of  a 
baby  comes  when  he  finds  he  can.  by  his  own 
will,  move  fingers  or  toes.  It  is  delight,  it  is 
the  first  of  self-consciousness.  We  go  to  school 
and  study  not  particularly  to  please  our  parents, 
because  we  realize  they  would  indulge  us  even 
If  we  didn't  study,  but  to  get  into  the  next 
grade,  to  feel  the  satisfaction  of  seir-acm^.~- 
ment.  We  go  on  through  high  school  and 
college  acquiring  more  and  more  knowledge, 
but  after  graduation  are  we  never  going  to 
surmount  this  great  obstacle  of  Self?  For  all 
our  education  are  we  not  going  to  be  able  to 
go  out  and  meet  people  in  the  open ;  must  we 
always  be  tied  down  to  tradition  and  custom 
of  reserve,  the  tradition  that  we  are  better  than 
anyone  else  and  the  custom  of  reserve,  the 
tradition  that  we  are  better  than  anyone  else 
and  the  custom  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from 
them  ? 

Nettie  May  Tracy,  '30. 


A  SKY-PEACOCK 

Sunset,    a 
Flaming  peacock 
Through  the  sky- 
Flaunts  the  tail 
Of  melted   gold 
And    rose-leaf    color. 
Azure   blue   and  softest   orchid. 
Silently    changing 
Inside   out 
He  promptly  folds 
The   glory   of 
Flame   and   gold, 
Deepens    the    tips 
To   midnight   blue 
And  lo! 

Upon  the  other  side 
Reveals   the   glorious    night, 
Each    feather    silver-dotted, 
The    Milky    Way 
A  path   of 
Stars  lost  in 
The  depths  of  blue, 
And   stalking 
Majestically 

Defies   the  mocking   Moon 
Who,   laughing, 
Winks  and  lights 
The    sight   for 
All   poor   mortals 
Watching 
Kn  vious — 
Awe-s  truck — 

June   PankJnirst,   '29. 


ALL    ABOARD 

Have  you  ever  been  ferried  over  a  channel 
on  an  old  fashioned  scow  which  is  pulled  over 
by  hand  on  a  steel  cable? 

First  the  automobiles  and  horses  and  wagons 
are  driven  onto  the  barge,  then  the  passengers 
scramble  on  and  try  to  find  a  space  big  enough 
for  them  to  stand  in  between  the  wagon  wheels 
and  automobile  fenders.  If  one  feels  inclined 
to  work  for  his  passage  he  lines  up  beside  the 
cable,  and  from  a  sort  of  wooden  trough  near 
the  railing  on  that  side  of  the  scow,  grabs  a 
grooved  wooden  implement  resembling  a  po- 
tato masher.  He  then  inserts  the  grooved 
place  on  the  cable,  and  grasps  the  handle  of 
the  "masher"  as  he  would  an  oar  and  pulls 
with  all  his  might. 

Occasionally    when    one    is    "heaving"    and 
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"ho-ing"  for  all  he  is  worth,  and  the  old  barge 
is  forging  its  way  to  the  opposite  shore,  the 
wooden  instrument  one  is  "heaving"  catches 
on  the  cable  and  almost  jerks  one  off  his  feet. 
At  that  point  one  realizes  that  after  all  the 
ride  is  free,  whether  the  ferryman  receives  any 
help  from  his  passengers  or  not,  and  one  de- 
cides to  go  on  "strike"  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey. 

As  the  further  side  of  the  channel  looms  up 
just  ahead,  everyone  is  requested  to  stow  all 
"potato  mashers"  in  the  trough,  and  with  a 
none  too  gentle  bump,  the  scow  slides  into  its 
landing  place.  There  is  a  rattle  of  chains  as  the 
gang  plank  is  fastened  securely  to  its  moorings, 
the  roar  of  automobile  engines  just  being  started, 
the  impatient  stamping  of  horses'  feet  and  soon 
the  ferry  is  emptied.  The  last  thing  one 
hears  is  the  ferryman's  familiar  cry  of  "All 
aboard !"  as  he  beckons  to  a  new  waiting  line 
of  people  and  vehicles. 

Kay  For  gey,  '28. 


UNDER,    THE  LEAVES 

>fej^-^-  .^     ff^^- -<**■  - -<-v--f  ,.,.,..,  *..,„(, s/,, ^---HteAvfttAHf #■  * 

Before  we  say  anything-  else,  we  want  to 
congratulate  our  struggling  contemporary, 
"Scattering  Leaves".  We  are  very  grateful 
for  his  companionship.  We  don't  feel  half 
so  embarrased !  (To  repeat,  "Misery  loves 
company")  As  in  the  last  issue  we  endeavored 
to  "break  the  ice",  we  now  have  decided  to 
drown,  cheerfully  and  courageously!  How- 
ever, there  is  a  chance  that  if  "Scattering" 
and  "Under"  hang  on  to  each  other  they  may 
float.  It  appears  as  if  poor  "Under"  were 
under  already!  We  hope  not.  What  would 
"Scattering"  do  without  him? 

This  was  intended  to  be  a  travel  number  but 


isn't.  As  we  are  told,  "Inspiration  is  followed 
not  led !"  At  any  rate  it  wasn't  in  our  case. 
But  we  do  have  two  fine  articles,  one  by  Billy 
Brooks,  "Versailles  a  la  Thos.  Cook  and  Son" 
and  "City  Impressions"  co-edited  by  Billy  and 
Nettie  May  Tracy.  The  former  is  especially 
good,  we  wish  that  Billy  would  continue  along 
this  line. 

As  for  stories  we  have  "The  Blooming  of 
Mary  Rose",  a  very  interesting  story  of  the 
"other"  twin;  and  "The  Blue  Lady",  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all.  It  is  hardly  a  story, 
more  of  a  sketch,  yet  it  holds  a  very  strange 
and  beautiful  picture,  a  picture  of  pathos  and 
mystery,  of  love  and  of  beauty. 

"Main  Street"  by  Nettie  May  Tracy  is  an 
informal  essay  dealing  with  the  individual  and 
the  traditions  that  smother  his  real  self. 

Then  to  relieve  the  seriousness  of  these  last 
we  have  a  humorous  and  equally  realistic 
sketch  by  Ruth  Van  Allen.  "Vacation  Vexa- 
tions" and  what  family  has  not  had  them! 

Poetry!  It  is  rather  sad  to  mention.  It 
seems  that  whenever  our  writers  are  at  loss 
for  material,  they  scrape  up  all  the  leavings 
from  their  intellectual  plates  (or  "pates")  and 
title  it  "Poetry".  However  in  this  number  we 
have  some  verse  written  by  Gwendolyn 
McDonald  that  lives  well  up  to  the  standard. 
There  is  a  very  decided  "musical  note"  in  it 
with  a  remarkable  development  of  idea. 

Please  notice  the  article  on  China,  another 
one  of  the  "Misunderstood  Countries." 

"Tomorrow's  Mirror",  an  editorial,  carries 
us  out  of  the  rather  gross  "realism"  of  our  day 
and  endeavors  to  show  us  something  beyond, 
"Not  what  we  are  but  what  we  aspire  to  be". 
And  let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  our  Editor-in-chief,  Mildred  Chapman,  for 
the  excellent  editorial  section  we  have  had  this 
year.  We  can  say  without  exaggeration,  that 
in  the  life  of  the  Leaves,  the  present  year  has 
scored  the  highest,  not  alone  in  editorials  but 
chiefly  by  them.  We  feel  that  next  year  when 
the  Leaves  is  turned  over  to  other  hands  there 
will  be  a  very  decided  vacancy  made  by  her 
absence. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

According  to  the  present  expectations  the 
following  are  the  dates  of  important,  end-of- 
the  year  events. 

We  are  hoping  for  the  usual  large  number 
of  graduates  and  former  students  to  return, 
especially  those  observing  their  five-year 
anniversaries. 

May  19,  Glee  Club  Concert 

May  24,  River  Day 

May  26,  May  Fete 

May  30,  Commencement  Concert 

June  1,  Exhibits 

June  3,  Baccalaureate  Sunday 

June  4,  Class  Night 

June  5,  Commencement  Day. 


LOCALS 


Sunday,  March  II :  We  were  glad  to  have 
with  us  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Noyes  who  gave  us 
a  very  fruitful  message  based  on  the  fact  that 
one  should  not  accustom  themselves  to  measure 
eternal  realities  with  earthly  yardsticks.  This 
talk  took  into  due  consideration  the  means  of 
measuring  ourselves,  our  fellowmen,  and  the 
future.  Measuring  the  grace  of  God  with  earth- 
ly rulers  will  never  get  us  anywhere,  and  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present  to  start  anew. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  16  and  If. 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer",  the  senior  play,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Stearns  succeeded  in 
scoring  two  triumphant  nights.  The  acting- 
was  first  rate,  the  enthusiasm  and  hon  volonte 
was  over-flowing  and  the  fine  evidences  of 
Miss  Stearns'  coaching  succeeded  in  making 
the  play  a  thing  to  remember. 

Sunday,,  March  18:  Rev.  Howard  Chidley 
led  the  vesper  hour  and  discoursed  on  a  subject 
of  interest  to  us  all,  "The  Doubting  Age". 
Among  the  many  fine  things  he  said  was  the 
fact  that  religion  is  hereditary  and  doesn't 
mean  anything  until  one  reaches  the  doubting 
age  and  stops  to  consider  the  importance  of 
their  religion.  "No  one  person,  Dr.  Chidley 
remarked,  "can  take  another  person's  religion 
because  each  person  fits  his  religion  to  his  own 
life  and  no  two  lives  are  alike.     This  is  a  fact 


that  can  never  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
lives. 

Monday,  March  19 :  What  can  one,  a  mere 
member  of  "this  distinguished  temple  of  learn- 
ing" say  when  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
expressing  in  a  few  paltry  words  the  inspira- 
tion, the  thoughts  of  higher  ideals,  and  that 
wonderful  feeling  of  exaltation  that  came  over 
us  after  listening  to  that  beloved  poet,  Edwin 
Markham.  Weary,  laughing,  earnest  strug- 
gles, angling  for  a  bracer,  a  firm  foundation 
to  help  us  ascend  the  steep  and  perilous  Hill 
of  Comprehension.  We  were  able  to  set  our 
feet  a  bit  more  firmly  on  the  ground  and  make 
a  few  gigantic  strides  towards  that  zenith,  after 
listening  to  Mr.  Markham  talk  to  us  in  a 
delightfully  informal  way  On  life  and  poetry. 
Mr.  Markham  then  read  to  us  some  of  his 
poetry  which  included  a  selection  of  four- 
lined  verses,  with  poem  on  Lincoln,  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe",  another.  After  listening  to  these 
selections  it  was  not  hard  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
Markham  had  previously  asserted  during  the 
evening,  that  "poetry  is  the  highest  revelation 
of  truth  known  to  mankind." 

Thursday,  March  22:  The  rare  treat  of 
listening  to  a  recital  given  by  Miss  Dai  Buell, 
the  renowned  Boston  pianist,  on  Franz  Liszt's 
treasured  piano  was  given  to  the  students  of 
Lasell.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Music  had  jealously  guarded  this  prized  instru- 
ment but  now  in  celebration  of  the  104  years 
of  distinguished  musical  service  of  the  makers 
of  Liszt's  piano,  it  has  been  loaned  to  the 
Chickering  Company  for  the  purpose  of  otter- 
ing a  few  concerts  to  selected  groups  in  some 
leading  American  cities.  Miss  Buell  played 
some  exquisite  selections  on  the  beautiful  rose- 
wood Chickering  grand  on  which  were  com- 
posed and  played  for  the  first  time  many 
masterpieces  that  thrilled  cultured  and  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  and  gained  Franz  Liszt  undy- 
ing renown  throughout  the  world. 

Saturday,  March  24 :  Christian  Endeavor 
took  place  this  morning  and  was  led  by  the 
president,  Evelyn  Douglass.  Mary  McAvey 
sang  and  Dr.  Wood  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
delivered  another  Lent  message  illustrating 
the  text  "He  who  loses  his  life  shall  save  it." 
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He  also  spoke  on  the  ever-raging  battle  between 
our  lower  and  higher  instincts  and  stressed  the 
fact  that  we  all  possess  our  share  of  higher 
instincts  but  we  need  to  cultivate  them  more. 
Sunday,  March  25 :  We  were  glad  to  have 
Gwan  Fang  Lee  from  Boston  University  for 
the  vesper  hour.  In  a  most  charming  manner 
she  spoke  to  us  of  her  dreams,  her  hopes,  her 
life  and  detailed  some  interesting  stories  of  life 
in  China.  Miss  Lee  also  told  of  the  Chinese 
girls'  struggle  for  freedom  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  Eastern  girl  and  mentioned  a 
book  entitled  "Educational  Policy  for  the 
Masses"  which  she  is  contemplating  writing. 
She  is  returning  to  China  in  the  near  future 
and  we  wish  her  success  in  all  her  undertak- 


ings. 


Wednesday,  March  28:  A  students'  recital 
took  place  this  evening  which  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  attended.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  us  to  discover  unsuspected 
talent  among  our  schoolmates  and  to  witness 
the  splendid  results  obtained  by  long  hours  of 
practice. 


The  personal  editor  takes  this  opportunity 
to  say  thank  you  to  the  old  girls  whose  delight- 
ful messages,  spoken  or  written,  are  here 
recorded.  These  messages  are  really  the  mak- 
ing of  this  interesting  section  of  the  Leaves. 
There  are  scores  of  old  girls  from  whom  we 
would  love  to  receive  just  a  word.  Such  a 
"personal"  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  Lasell 
folk  in  residence  and  hosts  of  your  old  friends 
who  are  eagerly  awaiting  news  about  you. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Elaine  Eaton 
Underhill,  '18,  proved  a  real  godsend  for  we 
so  seldom  hear  from  the  1918  girls.  Let  Elaine 
speak  for  herself.  She  writes :  "The  February 
Leaves  has  just  reached  me,  forwarded  from 
Montclair.     It  was  so  nice  to  have  it  and  to 


hear  news  of  the  Lasell  friends.  I  do  wish 
there  was  a  bit  more  about  1918 — perhaps  they 
do  not  write  as  often  as  other  classes,  but  they 
should !  The  rest  of  us  want  to  know  about 
our  class. 

"It  is  so  utterly  impossible  to  believe  but  ten 
years  have  passed  since  our  wonderful  Senior 
year  at  Lasell.  It  just  can't  be  ten  years  !  Yet 
when  I  look  at  my  big  son — six  now — and  my 
little  Lois  who  is  almost  five  the  fact  is  proved. 
I  do  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  them  to  Lasell 
to  see  you  all.  Bradford  has  huge  black  eyes, 
Lois  big  blue  ones,  so  they  are  quite  a  con- 
trasting, lively  pair.  Am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  get  to  the  tenth  reunion  much  as 
I'd  love  it. 

"We  travel  about  so  that  we  have  no  idea 
where  we  may  be  by  June.  Last  year  we  went 
to  Florida  to  live,  then  had  to  return  to  New- 
port after  all.  We  are  making  Pittsburgh  our 
home  at  present  and  are  a  very  happy  quartet. 
I  feel  lots  younger  than  the  Elaine  Eaton  of 
Lasell  days  and  find  it  hard  to  realize  that 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  have  a  son  in  school, 
actually  able  to  read  to  me  himself. 

"Please  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Miss 
Witherbee,  Miss  Irwin  and  any  other  Lasell- 
ites  who  remember  me.  Certainly  those  years 
at  school  are  full  of  very  happy  memories  and 
joys.  Only  two  days  ago  I  had  out  my 
Lasell  Good-time  Book,  remembering  again 
those  jolly  days. 

"My  greetings  to  you,  Miss  Potter.  Always 
good  luck  to  Lasell. 

Most  sincerely, 
G.  Elaine  Eaton  Underhill,  '18," 

Miss  Edith  Collins,  formerly  a  member  of 
our  faculty,  writes  from  New  York  that  she 
is  still  actively  interested  in  her  chosen  pro- 
fession, Mathematics.  She  rejoices  in  recently 
received  news  of  Lasell's  continued  prosperity 
and  tells  us  an  interesting  bit  about  her  summer 
program.  She  is  to  give  three  courses  in 
Hunt's  College!  Our  best  wishes  always  to 
Miss  Collins. 

Miss  Grace  Austin  continues  to  enjoy  her 
congenial  work  in  the  publishing  house  of  Gill 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  She  is  anticipating  a 
meeting   soon  with   Miss   Agnes    Strang,   our 
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Miss  Nan  Strang's  sister,  who  is  touring  the 
West  by  auto. 

A  charming  card  and  message  was  received 
lately  from  Mary  Smeeman  Dolley,  1926-1927, 
who  is  enjoying  her  new  life  at  Buffalo  Uni- 
versity, where  her  husband  is  professor  of 
physics.  We  certainly  rejoice  over  the  good 
news  which  comes  to  us  from  this  former 
schoolmate. 

Jessie  McCarthy  Hadley,  '00,  in  thanking 
Dr.  Winslow  for  the  registrar  of  graduates 
writes :  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  me 
the  register  of  graduates  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoyed  reading  the  familiar  names.  I 
noticed  that  you  did  not  have  the  address  of 
Rhoda  Porter  Witbeck,  1900.  I  saw  her  the 
last  time  I  was  in  California  and  I  think  her 
present  address  is  172  Belle fontaine  Ave., 
Pasadena.  She  took  me  to  call  on  Mr.  Brag- 
don  and  we  had  a  wonderful  afternoon  with 
him.     He  is  most  remarkable  ! 

"I  wish  you  would  remember  me  to  Miss 
Witherbee  and  thanking  you  again  for  the 
book, 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 
Jessie  McCarthy  Hadley,   '00. 

In  a  note  received  recently  by  Miss  Black- 
stock  from  the  editorial  office  of  the  Magazine 
World  the  writer  gives  this  most  valuable  bit 
of  information.  "We  are  very  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  the  essay,  "Voices",  by  Elizabeth 
Gilbert  (Lasell  1926-27)  will  be  published  in 
the  April  Round  Table  of  the  Magazine  World. 

"This  student,  accordingly,  is  eligible  for 
the  Round  Table  Essay  Prizes  which  will  be 
awarded  by  the  judges  in  May,  1928.  Out  of 
the  thousands  of  manuscripts  submitted,  only 
those  selected  for  actual  publication  in  the 
Magazine  World  at  some  time  during  the  cur- 
rent year  will  be  considered  in  the  final  award. 

"We  hope  Miss  Gilbert's  achievement  will 
interest  many  of  the  students  in  your  school 
in  following  the  Round  Table  from  month  to 
month  and  in  contributing  their  best  work  for 
publication." 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  Elizabeth  as 
she  starts  out  thus  successfully  on  her  literary 
career. 

Another  Lasell  girl  who  is  succeeding  along 
literary  lines  is  Mary  Hopkins,  '19.  She  is 
now   the   publicity    secretary   of    the    Detroit, 


Michigan  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  writes:  "Have 
been  publicity  secretary  of  the  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan Y.  W.  C.  A.  since  September,  1927,  edit- 
ing the  Association  magazine,  writing  news- 
paper publicity,  and  handling  all  printing  for 
the  Association." 

That  was  a  most  interesting  bit  of  news  about 
Susan  Stryker,  '10,  and  incidentally  she  tells 
just  the  facts  we  want  to  know  about  Louise 
Paisley,  '09.  Her  message  runs  like  this : 
"Spending  winter  in  Tryon,  N.  C.  Sister  and 
three  children  here  too  and  parents  in  another 
house.  Mrs.  Paisley  sails  for  Europe  to  meet 
Louise,  who  has  been  with  the  Near  East 
Relief  for  nearly  two  years,  on  February  25. 
"Billy"  wrote  me  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Athens, 
Greece,  for  a  while." 

Those  dear  Silliman  sisters  are  certainly 
making  good.  Let  them  report  for  themselves. 
Churilla,  '26,  writes :  "Am  working  as 
stenographer  in  The  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  Have  been  made  reporter  for  my 
department  for  our  monthly  magazine  The 
News-Letter". 

And  Martha's,  '27,  word  is  none  the  less  in- 
teresting. Her  report  is :  "I  moved  to  Boston 
Christmas  week  and  since  January  9  have  been 
working  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
(main  office  building).  I  adore  working  (no 
lessons  to  prepare  for  the  nite  before)". 

Marjorie  Carleton  Steward,  1904-1906,  has 
still  a  warm  place  in  her  heart  for  Lasell.  It 
seemed  good  to  hear  from  her  after  these  long 
years  of  silence.  She  evinces  a  very  lively  and 
practical  interest  in  her  old  school  home,  recom- 
mending it  to  friends  who  are  living  in  her  city. 
East  Lansing,  Michigan.  Her  husband  is  pro- 
fessor in  Michigan  State  College.  Marjorie 
tells  us  that  she  goes  each  summer  back  to 
Maine  where  they  have  their  summer  cottage 
and  at  such  times  is  often  in  touch  with  Char- 
lotte Ryder,  '08,  and  Helen  Gray  Porter,  1902- 
1905,  and  occasionally  the  Gilbert  girls  of 
Orono,  Maine,  (Daisy  Gilbert  Buck,  1904- 
1905,  and  Alice  Gilbert  White,  1906-1907). 

She  hopes  sometime  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Lasell  for  Commencement  and  we  certainly 
would  love  to  see  her.  She  closes  with  re- 
membrances to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Pot- 
ter. 

Under  the  title  of  "Good  News"  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Frank  L.  Higgins,  Jr.,  (Marie  Evelyn 
Washburn,  '22),  announce  the  birth  of  their 
little  son.     George  Frank  arrived  March  13th. 

January  24th  Louis  Richards  Reynolds  came 
to  gladden  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Spicer   Reynolds    (Gratia  de  Zouche,   '14). 

We  happily  ran  across  Ruth  Hayden,  '20, 
at  a  meeting  in  Somerville.  She  looked  as 
young  as  in  her  school  days  and  as  some  of 
the  up-country  folk  might  say  "even  a  bit 
weller." 

Remembering  Ruth  and  her  success  in  her 
chosen  profession,  music,  reminds  us  of  her 
teacher,  Miss  Louise  Parkhurst's  latest  de- 
parture. On  our  desk  is  a  new  circular  with 
a  caption,  "A  Musical  Message  to  Parents." 
Miss  Parkhurst  is  successfully  carrying  on 
class  lessons  for  children  at  Boston,  Winches- 
ter and  Lexington.     We  wish  her  success. 

That  ever  loyal  and  dynamic  Annie  Mae 
Pinkham  Allyn,  '02,  sends  this  interesting  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Winslow  which  she  kindly  has 
offered  to  share  with  us.  "When  the  Lasell 
Leaves  came  a  few  days  ago  and  I  searched 
eagerly  for  news  of  the  old  girls,  I  felt  very 
guilty  to  think  I  hadn't  sent  on  my  news  to  be 
shared  with  others.  But  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  duties  when  I  returned,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  a  play  I  had  agreed  to  put  on  for 
our  church  and  in  which  I  had  a  part  with  a 
great  deal  to  learn  so  that  took  most  of  my 
spare  time  until  Christmas. 

"My  mother,  not  being  able  to  come  East 
as  she  had  hoped  to  do,  wrote  asking  if  I 
couldn't  go  to  her  and  bring  one  or  two  of  the 
family.  As  she  offered  me  the  trip  and  took 
an  apartment  for  me  adjoining  theirs,  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  to  refuse  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. Helen  and  Nancy  had  been  planning 
to  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
camp  up  in  the  Laurentians  while  Warner  was 
going  as  usual  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  of 
Vermont  down  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  Mar- 
jorie  was  to  attend  summer  school  at  Durham 
until  August  6th,  so  Mary  Louise  and  I  left 
early  in  July  for  Pasadena. 

"We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  taking  mo- 
tor trips  through  the  state,  going  as  far  south 
as  San  Diego  and  also  up  to  Santa  Barbara. 
I  had  some  delightful  visits  with  my  old  room- 
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out  in  Whittier  at  her  lovely  home  there. 
One  had  Bess  had  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01, 
Laura  Chase,  '02,  Ina  Scott  Bryant,  '01,  and 
I  had  lunch  with  her  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Athletic  Club  of  which  she  is  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  a  beautiful  building  and  a  delight- 
ful place  in  which  to  entertain.  Bess  had  tried 
to  get  the  other  girls  of  our  day  but  they  were 
most  of  them  away  for  the  summer. 

"Cleora  lives  in  Pasadena  not  far  from  my 
mother.  I  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  with 
her.  She  has  such  a  lovely  big  garden  and  an 
outdoor  swimming  pool  in  the  patio  where  the 
young  folks  have  good  times.  Mother  sent 
me  a  paper  telling  of  the  party  Cleora  and  Ira 
gave  to  announce  the  engagement  of  their  old- 
est daughter,  Carolyn  Clokey,  to  Mr.  William 
M.  Houghton  of  San  Mareno. 

"Another  wonderful  experience  was  the 
evening  at  the  Symphony  Concert  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl.  Ina  Scott  Bryant  asked  Bess 
Lum  and  me  to  spend  the  night  with  her  at 
her  lovely  home  in  Hollywood  and  together 
we  attended  this  affair.  Ina  has  three  lovely 
children.  I  can  hardly  call  them  that  though 
for  they  are  all  grown  up.  Mary  has  grad- 
uated from  U.  of  S.  C.  and  the  oldest  boy  is 
entering  this  year.  The  younger  boy  of  thir- 
teen is  such  a  dear  lad  and  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman   already. 

"Of  course  I  didn't  go  to  Pasadena  without 
seeing  Dr.  Bragdon.  He  called  after  I  had 
phoned  him  but  unfortunately  it  was  while  I 
was  on  the  trip  to  San  Diego,  but  I  found  him 
at  home  one  Saturday  afternoon  and  had  a 
most  delightful  visit  with  him. 

"We  spent  ten  days  in  San  Francisco.  On 
the  return  trip  we  went  north  to  Seattle  where 
I  kept  the  promise  made  in  Auburndale  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  that  I'd  visit  Eo  Schram, 
1900-1902  (now  Mrs.  Boole)  some  time.  We 
have  never  met  in  all  these  years.  You  re- 
member she  was  my  roommate.  We  cer- 
tainly had  a  wonderful  reunion.  She  has  one 
son  who  is  a  Sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Washington — a  splendid  looking  lad  with  fine 
principles.  Eo  is  a  great  worker  in  all  kinds 
of  philanthropic  activities  and  has  a  beautiful 
home  and  a  host  of  lovely  friends.  She  was 
so  glad  to  get  all  the  news  I  could  give  her 
nf  the  srVinn!  and  wanted  tn  he  remembered  to 
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you  all  who  knew  her.  She  spoke  especially 
of  Mile.  Le  Royer. 

"Recently  I  tried  to  welcome  a  Lasell  girl 
whom  I've  never  met  but  whom  I've  heard  of 
so  often,  Dorothy  Wells  Seller,  '09.  She  was 
in  Montreal  but  I  was  unable  to  find  her  in  at 
any  time.  So  many  of  her  friends  are  my 
friends  that  I  am  anxious  to  know  her. 

"I  have  been  hoping  also  to  get  Edith  Mc- 
Clure  Patterson,  '02,  up  here  to  speak  to  our 
club  but  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful. 

"At  a  recent  party  in  our  town  given  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  which  my  husband  is  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Board  and  at  which  we  were 
patronesses,  I  met  an  old  Lasell  girl  whose 
husband  is  Professor  at  McGill.  She  didn't 
graduate  and  I  am  afraid  I've  forgotten  her 
name  then.  She  is  now  Mrs.  R.  de  L.  French 
(Amy  J.   Bemis,   1905-1906). 

"We  are  expecting  Marjorie  home  this  week 
for  the  Easter  holidays  and  then  I  am  in  hopes 
I  may  go  down  in  June  for  her  Commence- 
ment and  by  going  a  little  earlier  get  to  the 
Lasell  Commencement  also.  The  1903  girls 
were  all  such  good  friends  of  mine  that  I'd 
like  to  be  there  to  see  those  who  return  for 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

"You  and  Dr.  Winslow  have  always  pro- 
mised to  come  to  Montreal  some  time  and  I 
hope  you'll  do  so  before  long.  For  a  while 
this  winter  Vermont  was  a  long  way  off  but 
things  are  getting  better  now.  Helen  was  dis- 
appointed in  November  at  the  time  of  the 
flood  when  she  was  expecting  to  go  down  to 
Hanover  with  us  for  the  Cornell-Dartmouth 
game.  Horace  is  a  Sophomore  at  Dartmouth 
this  year.  He  is  doing  clerical  work  in  the 
Dean's  office  when  needed  and  next  year  the 
Mathematics  Professor  wants  him  to  correct 
papers,  which  he  will  enjoy  doing. 

"I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  June. 

"With  kind  regards  to  Dr.  Winslow  and  to 
all  who  remember  me  at  Lasell." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Brown  Pulsifer  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Pauline, 
'27,  to  Mr.  Ernest  William  Bauer,  Jr.,  on  Sat- 
urday, the  eighteenth  of  February,  one  thous- 
and nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Mildred  Esta  Whyte,  '25,  and  Mr.  William 
Neil    Goddard   has    just    been   received.      La- 


sell's  heartiest  congratulations  to  these  young 
couples. 

Mrs.  Hunt  has  consented  to  share  with  us 
an  interesting  note  from  Helen  White,  '27, 
which  she  recently  received.  Helen  writes :  "I 
really  enjoy  secretarial  work  and  have  never 
been  sorry  that  I  took  this  course  at  school. 
Sometimes  it  looked  to  me  as  if  I  should  never 
be  fit  to  take  dictation  and  then  transcribe  it, 
in  fact,  I  thought  it  would  prove  to  be  terri- 
bly boring.  However,  I  find  it  more  interest- 
ing than  I  had  anticipated  and  have  decided 
that  one  has  a  much  bigger  chance  in  the  busi- 
ness world  if  she  has  had  a  course  in  short- 
hand and  typing. 

"I  have  missed  school  a  great  deal  this  year 
and  have  missed  shorthand  class  too.  I  never 
thought  the  time  would  come  when  I  would 
wish  that  I  was  back  in  school  plugging  away 
at  shorthand  but  I  have  wished  it  more  than 
once  this  year.  It  has  been  nice  to  be  at  home 
with  the  family  again  and  both  Mother  and 
Dad  have  enjoyed  having  me  around.  The 
experience  that  I  have  gained  here  in  the  office 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me  too.  I  find  that  if 
you  want  to  get  any  sort  of  paying  job  you 
have  to  have  a  little  experience. 

"I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  be  at  Lasell 
for  Commencement.  I  expect  to  go  abroad  this 
summer  and  I  am  quite  thrilled  and  excited 
over  the  trip.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  graduat- 
ing from  college  this  June  and  who  has  been 
abroad  once  before  is  going  with  me.  This 
fall  I  will  go  to  some  secretarial  school  in  New 
York  City  for  about  three  months  and  take  a 
few  advanced  courses.  I  find  one  needs  a  real 
broad  education  in  order  to  find  a  good  job 
today. 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Hunt,  that  you  will  still  be 
out  at  school  during  Commencement  week  so 
that  I  may  have  a  chance  to  see  you. 

"Give  my  regards  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Miss  Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amesbury,  Miss 
Blackstock,  Senora  and  many  of  the  others 
whose  kindnesses  and  thought  fulness  made  me 
happy  at  Lasell.  I  should  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  at  some  future  time,  as  your  letter 
was  so  very  interesting. 

"With  very  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  White." 
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Katherine  Bedard  was  fortunate  in  enter- 
taining her  mother  recently  at.  the  school  and 
Lasell  was  glad  to  welcome  her. 

Margaret  Ward's  sister  has  also  been  a  guest 
at  Lasell  and  we  were  tremendously  tempted  to 
claim  this  dear  girl  for  our  very  own. 

We  ran  across  Helen  Black,  '25,  recently 
in  the  South  Station.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
attend  a  shower  given  to  Louise  Hegeman,  '25, 
who  is  planning  to  be  married  in  June.  Helen 
has  spent  the  winter  at  home  but  nevertheless 
has  been  busy  in  her  chosen  profession,  acting 
as  a  supply  in  the  high  school  of  her  own  town. 

Old  girls  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Turner  Bailey  is  to  give  the  Commencement 
address  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  5th,  at  2.30 
o'clock.  Graduates  will  take  note  that  the 
Alumnae  meeting  will  be  in  the  morning  and 
hope  many  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing. 

Dear  Madalyn  Patten,  '27,  came  back  home 
to  Lasell  for  the  senior  play,  accompanied  by 
her  uncle,  Mr.  George  A.  Patten,  whom  Lasell 
long  ago  adopted  as  sort  of  honorary  member 
of  our  school. 

June  Newbold,  '27,  and  Bada  Waltz,  '27, 
president  and  vice  president  of  1927,  and  a 
company  of  old  girls  also  beloved  and  loyal, 
attended  the  play. 

Miss  Eleanor  Stearns'  mother  pleased  her 
daughter  and  also  all  Lasell  by  attending  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  and  was  Miss  Stearns' 
guest  until  the  following  Sunday. 

Miss  Boothby,  former  member  of  our 
Household  Economics  Department  staff,  glad- 
dened us  recently  when  she  came  as  our  guest. 
She  has  just  completed  an  advanced  course  in 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Department 
of  Dietetics. 

'  What  a  fine  spontaneous  message  is  this 
from  Mary  Freeman,  '26,  to  Mr.  Amesbury. 
As  she  is  not  here  to  "say  me  nay,"  the  per- 
sonal editor  will  venture  to  share  a  part  of  it 
with  Mary's  many  Lasell  friends.  She  writes : 
"I'm  still  a  'school  girl,'  though  I  hope  to  grad- 
uate from  Newcomb  College  this  June.  How- 
ever, since  I'm  planning  a  trip  to  Europe  this 
summer,  I'm  not  going  to  be  present  at  my 
graduation.  I  prefer  it  so,  anyway,  since  I 
would  rather  have  the  memory  of  Commence- 
ment at  Lasell  unmarred  by  any  other. 


"I  haven't  been  doing  anything  this  year  but 
going  to  school.  Have  enjoyed  all  of  my 
copies  of  the  Leaves.  In  fact,  I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  last  one  and  am  anxious 
to  know  about  some  of  the  things  which  are 
mentioned,  principally  the  new  auditorium  and 
the  additions  to  the  endowment  fund.  Am 
enclosing  a  small  check.  Wish  it  could  be 
more. 

"I  am  only  sorry  there  isn't  a  nearby  Lasell 
Club  with  which  I  could  affiliate.  I  went  to  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  year  and  it  was  most 
enjoyable. 

"Betty  Day,  '26,  is  now  in  Paris  after  hav- 
ing had  .a  lovely  Mediterranean  cruise.  Plave 
had  letters  from  her  from  various  places  and 
hope  to  see  her  this  summer  when  I  go  over. 

"If  you  ever  have  any  time  I  would  appre- 
ciate a  note  from  you.  Lasell  will  always  be 
one  of  my  foremost  interests.  Please  remem- 
ber me  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Senora 
Orozco,  Miss  Wright,  Miss  Witherbee  and 
Mrs.  Briggs. 

Always  very  sincerely, 

Mary  Freeman. 

"P.  S.  I've  lost  fifty  pounds  so  I'd  probably 
have  to  be  introduced  to  my  Lasell  friends."/ 

Peggy  Hitt,  '27,  her  dear  mother  and  young- 
er sister,  Ruth,  spent  their  Easter  vacation 
in  Boston  and  were  kind  enough  to  visit  Lasell. 
We  were  made  happy  by  a  promise  from  Mrs. 
Hitt  that  Ruth  would  doubtless  later  be  a  La- 
sell girl.  She  is  now  a  Junior  in  a  Chicago 
high  school. 

Peggy  was  the  same  bonny,  animated  Lasell 
girl  as  of  yore,  only  especially  happy.  A  won- 
derfully beautiful  engagement  ring  gave  the 
secret  away  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Margaret  Hitt  to  Ralph 
Perkins,  Harvard,  '28. 

No  graduates  are  more  faithful  to  Lasell 
than  Ruth  Hopkins,  '23,  and  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22.  They  dropped  in  recently 
and  among  other  happy  plans  for  the  future 
told  us  that  they,  together  with  Helene  Perry 
Hall,  '22,  and  probably  Dorothy  Barnard  '24, 
will  motor  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  during  this 
summer. 

We  have  recently  received  a  card  announc- 
ing the  engagement  of  Harriette  Phelps  Case. 
'22,  to  Mr.  Harold  Frederick  Bi dwell. 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Willing  and  Capable 

Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and    other   good   magazines. 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class   Rings                                      Class  Pins 

Medals                     Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

Tel.  West   Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2                              3-5                         6-7 

Orders   taken  for  Home   Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT                                                       WHIPPET 

SIXES                                                             FOURS— SIXES 

Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 

FIRESTONE                                               TEXACO 
TIRES    AND    TUBES                     GAS,  OILS  AND  GREASES 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,   Greeting   Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Shampooing:                                Marcel  Waving: 

Facials                     French  Curling 
Manicuring:                                  Finger  Waving 

AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment                        Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene                 Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 
HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.    West   Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Ladies  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 
DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,    Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,   Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.   2162   West   N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company   and  want   the  best 
Gall  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR   EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 
May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engravers     Stationers     Printers 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  GOLF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSE 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMING 

CAMPNG  HIKING                               SKATING 

AND    ALL    OUTDOOR    SPORTS 

Gamp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 

An   Exchange   of   Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE   WEST   NEWTON   2104 
FOR  APPOINTMENT 


STUDIO  AT 

205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try   One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 

For  All  Degrees                         J3" 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec-     Mfj 

tive  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices        M^A 

Class    Orders,    Our   Specialty           !M  m 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832          ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas  and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 

L.   J.    CAMPBELL 

MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 

FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

SCIENCE  CREATES  A  NEW  FASHION 
"THE   RAIN-PAK" 

Rain-Pak  is  an  absolutely  rainproof  coat  and 
hat  cover  folded  in  a  package  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  vanity   case  or  pocket,  and 
retails  at  25c. 

24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 

Compliments  of 
DANGELMAYERS' 

Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 

She  (Blabe 

Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices'  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste   time  shopping.     The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for   the    Red   Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF        PORK        LAMB        VEAL 

POULTRY 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 
30  and  32  North   Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

j                     Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 
Desk  Sets 

Ring   Binders 

Engraving                         Die   Stamping 
Fine   Stationery 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints             Varnishes             Enamels 

Colorite — Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

rsrass  ana  j_,eatner  i\iovemes 
Office  Furniture 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

90S  Boylston  St. 

Ken.  4181—4182                      BOSTON,  MASS. 
• 

RADIO 

Atwater    Kent               Crosby               Radiola 

AUTO    SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

Tjho rp  a  Marti n 

'      COMPANY 

6 

STATIONERS 

6  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE    ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,    AND     YOUR    BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils— Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish— Fruits    and    Vegetables — 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sis. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. — Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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U  Itadts 


u  it*-? 


Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
'The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 

Football  Supper  Dances 

From   Nine   to   Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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Compliments  of 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  . 


.  Back  Bay  2480 


RfcG'D  U    S   PAT   OFF 


Ski**, 


LA.SELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses  Sweaters  Knitted  Suits 
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YELLOW  HANGINGS 

The  room  was  a  vision  for  tired  eyes.  The 
light  streaming  in  from  the  brilliant  sun  was 
subdued  by  the  brown  stained  glass  windows 
to  amber  tints,  which  danced  from  object  to  ob- 
ject blending  into  the  rich  cream  and  topaz 
scheme,  which  seemed  to  be  emphasized  or 
framed  by  the  black  walnut  furnishings.  An 
orange  bottle  or  two  on  the  vanitie,  a  little 
shaded  lamp,  a  black  and  orange  cushion,  were 
the  only  spots  of  vividness — and  Janet's  hair, 
of  course.  How  lovely  it  was — spun  orange- 
red  curls  tossed  upon  a  soft  pillow.  She  was 
lying  just  as  she  had  flung  herself  there  on  the 
low  couch  an  hour  or  two  before,  but  now  she 
was  relaxed  in  sleep.  Faint  color  brushed  her 
smooth  skin,  as  a  scarlet  lining  might  lend  its 
tinge  to  transparent  ivory.  At  last  a  slanting 
ray,  a  little  brighter  than  its  companions,  found 
its  way  to  Janet's  face,  and  after  a  few  pene- 
trating moments  succeeded  in  prying  open  two 
very  brilliant,  very  unusual,  thoughtful  green- 
ish eyes.  As  she  stretched,  luxuriously,  lazily, 
the  door  leading  into  her  bath  opened,  and  the 
quaint  figure  of  Toy,  Janet's  little  Chinese 
maid,  stepped  into  the  room.  She  bowed  and 
smiled  when  she  saw  that  her  mistress  was 
awake,  and,  receiving  a  smile  in  answer,  she 
gently  prodded  her  with  the  words : 

"Bath  leady,  Mis'  Janna.  You  got  only 
thirty-fli  minute  'fore  dinneh.  What  dless  you 
want?" 

"Oh,  a  green  one,  Toy,  the  fluffy  one,  I 
think,  and  my  crystal  necklace  because  I  must 
wear  the  diamond — Carlton  is  coming  to  din- 
ner— and  silver  slippers?  No,  I  like  the  green 
ones,  and  goodness  knows  when  I'll  have  the 
chance  to  wear  them   again — the  green  ones. 


Toy."  And  as  the  maid  slipped  away  to  lay 
out  the  selected  things,  Janet  proceeded  about 
her  bath.  A  tiny  troubled  wrinkle  marred  her 
forehead  as  she  lingered  in  the  warm  scented 
water.  It  would  probably  be  another  fight  at 
dinner  tonight — she  thought — not  a  very  pleas- 
ant word  to  use,  but  it  generally  couldn't  be 
termed  much  else — fight !  Well,  the  only  thing 
she  could  say  would  be  that  she  must  live  her 
own  life  as  she  felt  it  should  be  lived — it  was 
every  girl's  right,  and  it  was  the  only  way  she 
could  be  happy.  Of  course  she  loved  Carlton 
— of  course  she  wanted  to  be  true  to  her  pro- 
mise— but  she  must  do  some  great  service  first 
— her  life  wouldn't  be  complete  without  some 
amount  of  sacrifice  to  humanity.  Even  at  this 
moment  she  tingled  at  the  thought  of  the 
children  and  the  way  they  had  hung  on  the 
words  of  the  story  teller  at  the  little  slum 
school  Janet  had  visited  a  week  before.  Even 
though  they  were  poor  they  were  so  eager  and 
willing  to  glean  the  meager  beauties  offered 
them — and  soon  she  would  be  helping  them, 
too.  One  of  the  first  things  she  would  teach 
them,  she  told  herself,  would  be  to  appreciate 
the  companionship  of  their  many  brothers  and 
sisters — most  of  them  were  members  of  large 
families,  she  reflected.  She  could  even  use 
her  own  life  as  an  example.  Although  she  had 
everything  from  her  babyhood  that  she  could 
wish  for,  she  had  never  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  the  love  of  sister  for  sister,  or  for 
brother — she  had  been  alone  always  in  the  big 
house,  playing  with  herself  because  Mother 
and  Daddy  were  too  busy  to  spend  much  time 
in  play  with  her.  Yet  now,  when  she  desired 
to  go  on,  alone  still,  they  felt  that  they  should 
not  allow  it — it  was  unjust!     A  warning  word 
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from  Toy  broke  into  her  reverie,  and  she 
found  that  now  she  must  rush.  Under  the 
deft  fingers,  however,  the  time  was  not  too 
short,  and  when  the  bell  tinkled  below  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  Carlton  Brinn,  Janet's  fiance, 
she  was  completely  groomed,  and  went  down 
to  greet  him.  They  joined  her  parents  in  the 
library,  but  hardly  a  word  had  been  spoken 
before  dinner  was  announced,  and  they  drifted 
into  the  dining  room. 

Although  each  member  of  the  little  family 
group  knew  what  would  be  the  subject  of 
discussion,  a  light  patter  of  talk  accompanied 
the  first  courses.  It  was  Janet's  mother  who 
started  the  serious  discourse. 

''Carlton,  what  do  you  think  of  Jan's  wild 
ideas  ?"  she  asked  playfully.  Janet's  shoulders 
squared. 

"I  guess  you  know  what  I  think,  Mrs. 
Haynes,"  said  Carlton,  immediately  serious, 
"and  so  does  she.  It's  too  dangerous,  that 
work,  and  I'd  do  anything  if  she'd  give  it  up. 
There  are  plenty  of  others — " 

"Yes,  you  would  think  that — that's  what 
they  all  say,"  flared  in  Janet,  "you're  selfish." 

"I  suppose  I  am,  I  wish  you  were  a  little 
more  selfish,  for  your  own  good.  You  know 
it  isn't  safe!"  Carlton  retorted. 

Janet's  eyes  twinkled.  "Maybe  that  is  one 
little  reason  why  I  am  sure  I'll  love  it.  And 
I'm  not  afraid.  They  are  increasing  our  pro- 
tection constantly.  I've  decided  to  go!  And 
past  experiences  prove  that  it  will  be  useless 
for  any  of  you  to  change  my  mind!" 

Her  straight  nose  was  lifted  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  nearer  the  region  of  the  stars. 

Her  father's  mouth  shaped  a  puzzled  smile. 
"If  I  thought  I  could  change  your  mind  by  a 
good  sound  spanking,  I'd  even  try  that." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  said  Janet.  "That 
isn't  being  done!  You  won't  laugh  when  I 
really  make  a  success  of  the  job." 

And  so,  through  the  rest  of  the  meal,  and 
until  the  youngsters  excused  themselves  and 
started  for  the  dance  they  had  chosen  for 
their  evening's  entertainment,  Janet  seemed 
to  have  completely  tossed  aside  the  topic  upper- 


most in  their  minds,  so  Carlton  did  not  broach 
it  again.  Among  their  little  circle  of  friends, 
all  curious  about  Janet's  proposed  career,  and 
for  whom  the  novelty  of  her  engagement  had 
not  completely  worn  off,  they  spent  one  of  the 
most  sparkling,  delightful  evenings  they  had 
ever  experienced.  Janet  was  so  vivacious  that 
it  was  difficult  to  follow  her  bright  hair  from 
spot  to  spot  in  the  crowd.  Behind,  at  home, 
her  parents  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  hope  that  she  would  tire  quickly  of  a 
life  of  long  hours  and  little  reward.  Never 
had  a  Haynes  done  such  a  thing  before. 

The  next  day  a  taxi  deposited  a  neat,  tailored 
young  woman  before  a  dingy  wooden  building, 
somewhere  in  the  slums,  with  a  painted  sign 
over  its  rough  weathered  door,  "Branch  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A."  From  underneath  the  girl's 
plain  navy  blue  hat  peeped  a  strand  of  brilliant 
orange-red  hair  as  contrast  to  the  sombre  cos- 
tume. She  was  a  settlement  worker,  taking  up 
her  new  lodging  in  the  only  reliable  quarters 
she  knew  of,  about  eight  blocks  from  her  post. 
She  gave  her  name  as  Janet  Hayden. 

The  newcomer  was  extremely  interesting  to 
the  little  company  of  girls  who  lived  at  "The 
House,"  being  different,  some  way,  with  poise 
and  grace,  yet  with  fun  peeping  from  her  clear 
greenish  eyes,  and  a  manner  which  most  of 
them  would  have  liked  to  wear.  She  was  most 
often  with  the  little  nurse,  Miss  Ball,  who  was 
also  the  health  inspector  for  the  district  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  "The  House,"  and  who 
gave  the  new  girl  many  good  suggestions  about 
dealing  with  the  changeable  characters  of  her 
little  charges,  who  were  mostly  of  Italian 
blood,  in  the  slum  school  where  she  was  taking 
up  her  work  with  enthusiasm. 

During  two  weeks  Janet  labored  with  the 
teacher  who  had  been  in  constant  charge  of 
the  school  for  five  months,  alone.  The  woman 
was  growing  nervous  and  worn.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week  she  told  Janet  that  she 
must  leave  the  school  for  a  short  period  of 
absolute  rest  or  face  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete breakdown.  The  first  day  that  Janet  was 
alone  the  children  acted  like  perfect  demons — 
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her  nerves,  her  wits,  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  calm  them,  to  keep  them  interested.  Never 
had  she  felt  so  at  sea,  so  submerged  in  help- 
lessness, never  had  she  been  more  attractive, 
more  charming  to  any  audience,  even  to  her 
fiance  than  she  was  to  these  little  brats  while 
endeavoring  to  monopolize  their  attention. 
When  she  dismissed  them  at  four  o'clock  her 
head  was  whirling — she  must  get  out,  outside 
of  this  awful  room,  and  walk — somewhere, 
anywhere.  She  jammed  on  the  blue  hat,  care- 
fully tucked  all  of  her  glorious  hair  out  of 
sight,  and  hurried  out. 

She  did  not  notice  the  streets  she  was  travel- 
ling. She  walked  rapidly  and  observed  nothing 
in  her  surroundings.  She  did  not  feel  the 
glances  that  singled  her  appraisingly  from  the 
crowds,  and  recognized  that  she  was  a  jewel 
in  a  rough  setting.  As  there  were  no  white 
walls  to  reflect  the  slowly  fading  light,  shadows 
imperceptibly  slipped  into  dusk,  and  just  as 
Janet  had  repeated  in  her  mind  the  resolution 
to  communicate  with  her  parents  on  the  mor- 
row to  assure  them  that  things  were  as  she 
would  wish  them  to  be,  and  that  they  must  not 
worry  about  her  if  she  didn't  connect  with 
them  often,  she  stared  into  a  very  foreign 
face.  She  was  rudely  awakened  and  a  little 
fear  gripped  her  heart.  Surely  she  had  been 
mistaken — but  no,  here  was  a  woman,  hurry- 
ing by,  a  baby  in  a  deep  pocket  arrangement  on 
her  back,  pale  yellow-brown  skin,  beady  slanted 
eyes- — -Chinese.  Here  another  one,  a  trio,  a 
couple,  all  the  same  race,  shop  windows  quaint- 
ly lettered — yes,  the  Chinese  district,  at  dusk, 
a  white  girl,  alone !  Janet  thought  of  Carl- 
ton's words — "It  isn't  safe — I'd  do  anything 
to  keep  you  from  it-"  Well,  why  hadn't  he 
done  it,  then.  She  felt  a  twinge  of  vexation 
at  Carlton,  and  disgust  with  herself  for  having 
wandered  into  danger  unseeingly. 

She  paused,  turned  to  retrace  her  steps.  She 
saw  a  taxi  wending  toward  her  through  the 
narrow  lane.  She  stepped  forward  to  hail  it. 
The  hand  she  half  raised  was  struck  down 
again  and  jerked  behind  her,  and  firmly  pin- 
ioned there  in  an  iron  grasp,  together  with  her 


other  hand.  Her  mouth  was  covered  before 
she  could  scream,  and  she  was  whisked  out  of 
the  dusky  street  into  a  passageway  where  there 
was  neither  light  nor  sound  save  the  pad,  pad 
of  her  captor's  feet  and  her  own  light  sliding 
steps  as  he  forced  her  along  in  front  of  him. 
She  had  known  from  the  instant  that  he  had 
seized  her  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  resist. 
She  wondered  if  the  driver  of  the  taxi  had  seen 
and  had  noticed  the  manner  of  her  quick  disap- 
pearance. But  more  than  likely  he  had  not, 
she  concluded,  she  had  been  just  within  a 
shadow  then,  and  was  probably  not  easily  per- 
ceptible in  her  dark  suit. 

They  reached  a  wall  which  silently  opened 
before  them,  and  Janet  was  pushed  into  a  dim 
room.  Released  from  the  grip,  she  drew  away 
from  her  escort,  smoothed  her  slightly  rumpled 
jacket,  and  quickly  surveyed  the  room.  The 
high  ceiling  was  covered  with  grotesque  black 
dragon  shapes — the  floor  was  a  shiny,  smooth 
black  enamelled  surface.  The  room  was  hung 
all  the  way  around  with  soft  silk  curtains  of 
glaring  yellow.  They  swayed,  in  one  of  two 
places,  with  gentle  currents  of  air.  It  was 
murky,  with  smoke,  and  a  queer,  pungent 
strangely  familiar  odor  mingled  with  the  faint 
essence  of  incense.  A  young  man,  clad  in  na- 
tive costume  of  gay  silk,  carrying  a  tray  filled 
with  small  packets  and  several  queer  black 
pipes,  passed  through  the  room.  Opium — 
why  hadn't  she  know  it  instantly?  The  pun- 
gent odor  was  the  sickening-sweet  smell  of 
dead  poppies ! 

"White  gell  find  place  intellesting,  heh? 
Likee  stay  while — mebbe  long  while?"  The 
low,  penetrating  nasal  voice  spoke  almost  in 
Janet's  ear.  She  whirled  and  was  confronted 
by  the  most  cruel,  villainous  face  and  figure 
she  had  ever  seen  except  in  motion  pictures. 
This  must  have  been  what  had  seized  her — 
those  lean,  sinewy,  clawlike  hands — she  had 
to  summon  all  her  will  power  in  order  not  to 
shudder.  She  must  keep  her  poise.  She  moved 
to  a  low  carved  chair,  seated  herself  with  dig- 
nity, and  regarded  the  man.  The  lean  figure 
was  encased  in  black  and  yellow,  as  was  his 
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den.  His  coarse  black  hair,  his  yellow  skin, 
the  blank  black  eyes,  his  yellow  teeth — one 
might  wonder  if  he  had  planned  the  room  to 
match  himself. 

"White  lily  don'  answer,"  he  commented 
after  a  short  silence.  "Perhaps  hungly?"  He 
clapped  his  hands  sharply.  The  young  man 
whom  Janet  had  seen  carrying  the  opium  tray 
a  few  moments  before  came  quickly,  and  re- 
ceived a  curt  order  in  Chinese.  "Wong  bling 
tea,"  said  the  Chinese  Satan. 

"Who  might  you  be,"  demanded  Janet,  bold- 
ly, "and  just  what  was  your  idea  in  kidnapping 
me?" 

"Why  you  here  we  discuss  that  later,"  said 
the  Chinaman.  "You  ask  my  name — I  am 
Lung  Tow  and  I  have  good  business.  I  velly 
rich.  What  you  name?  Here  is  tea.  You 
be  comflutble  if  you  remove  you  hat."  Wong, 
the  servant,  noiselessly  arranged  tea  things. 
Janet's  head  ached  dully,  so  she  carelessly 
pulled  off  the  little  hat,  and  her  hair  flamed 
before  the  surprised  and  delighted  eyes  of  the 
master  of  ceremonies. 

"My  name  is  Janet  Hayden,  if  you  must 
know,"  she  stated  in  an  edged  voice,  "and  as 
I  was  on  my  way  to  attend  to  important  busi- 
ness I'll  thank  you  not  to  detain  me  too  long." 

The  Chinaman  grinned.  "No  time  wasted 
with  Lung  Tow,"  said  that  person,  in  a  self- 
satisfied  manner.  "Sehve,  Wong,  you  velly 
slow!"  And  he  majestically  occupied  another 
chair. 

As  the  young  servant  brought  a  tiny  cup  to 
Janet  he  touched  her  foot  with  his.  To  the 
observer  opposite  it  was  an  accident,  but  Janet, 
whose  nerves  had  been  every  moment  growing 
more  taunt,  sensed  that  it  was  intentional.  She 
met  the  steady  gaze  of  Wong  as  he  bent — the 
electric,  communicating  glance — the  glance  of 
friend  for  friend.  There  was  a  warning  in  it 
— a  promise.  How  could  it  be  true?  Janet 
sat  still,  the  tea  untouched.  In  this  she  had 
heeded  the  warning,  what  now  of  the  promise? 
Wong  left  them,  and  Janet  was  cold  once 
again.  As  Lung  Tow  rose,  so  did  she,  and 
stood  watching  breathlessly  as  he  walked  over 


to  a  wall  and  parted  the  yellow  hangings.  A 
small  room  was  disclosed  through  an  arch.  A 
huge  heap  of  cushions  on  the  polished  floor,  a 
long  mirror,  were  the  only  furnishings.  Lung 
Tow  bowed  to  Janet,  distantly,  politely — 

"You  will  remain  here  until  I  decide  what 
you  are  to  do,"  he  said.  And  Janet,  remem- 
bering a  glance  with  a  promise,  and  seeing  no 
way  of  evading  this  command,  brushed  coldly 
past  the  Chinaman  into  the  room.  A  metal 
door  clicked  behind  her — it  must  have  come 
from  nowhere — steps  retreated.  She  tried  the 
door — yes,  no  need  to  question.  She  was  glad 
to  flop  upon  the  pillows  and  tried  to  relax. 
Minutes  were  nightmares,  one  after  another. 
She  started  to  count  them,  but  realized  how 
endless  the  task  would  be,  and  how  foolish. 
She  must  have  dozed.  A  subdued  grate  shocked 
her  ears.  She  leaped  up,  to  find  Wong  beside 
her. 

"No  time  to  lose,  Mis'  Janna.  He's  gone 
only  for  a  minute.  Lucky  I  could  get  a  taxi 
quickly — it  is  waiting.  And  you  sure  better 
stay  away  from  this  section  for  a  long  time." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  to,"  returned 
Janet.     "But  who  are  you?     And  why — " 

"You  are  kind  to  my  sister,  Toy  Wong.  She 
has  told  me  much  of  Mis'  Janna,  and  so  I  knew 
you  by  your  hair.  But  come,  please,  out  this 
way" — and  he  guided  her  down  a  dark  stair- 
way to  the  taxi,  and  was  gone  before  she  could 
thank  him.  Her  watch  told  her  that  it  was 
just  past  midnight. 

And  so  Janet  escaped,  from  what,  she  some- 
times wondered — slavery,  degradation,  torture, 
death?  She  returned  to  "The  House,"  where 
she  found  Miss  Ball  waiting  up,  frantically 
pacing  the  floor.  She  returned  to  the  slum 
school  until  the  regular  teacher  came  back,  re- 
freshed and  fit  to  carry  on.  Then  she  went 
home,  half  admitting  that  she  had  failed — she 
had  lost  interest.  She  married  Carlton  soon, 
quietly,  and  was  contented.  But  in  some  hours 
when  she  was  alone  a  shadow  would  sometimes 
be  beside  her — a  strong  silent  shadow,  with  a 
kind  young  face,  a  pale  brown-yellow  skin, 
eyes  full  of  friendship's  message — Wong. 
She  liked  to  think  of  him,  and  talked  often  with 
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Toy  about  her  madcap  experience.  And  loyal 
little  Toy  never  failed  to  play  the  game — 
Janet  never  knew  that,  even  as  her  taxi  to 
safety  gathered  speed  outside,  Wong  lay  in 
his  own  blood  on  the  black  polished  floor  of 
the  room  hung  in  yellow. 

Margaret  A.  We  them,  '29. 

WHEN   NATURE   PAINTS 

When  nature  wakes  at  break  of  morn, 
She  starts  to  paint  the  heavenly  sky, 

Above  her  canvas,  she  works  upon. 
With  her  the  power  and  the  eye, 

To  see  and  change  one's  life. 

Her  brushes  dipped  in  pots  of  paint; 

The  blue,  the  rose,  portray  the  dawning, 
She  tints  these  to  be  soft  and  faint. 

They  somehow  color  all  the  morning, 
And  make  the  day  worth  while. 

By  noon  she  draws  a  circle  round ; 

She  fills  it  in — a  sun  of  gold, 
From  which  shine  rays  that  looking  down; 

Will  beat,  to  warm  the  hearts  so  cold, 
Perchance  upon  this  earth. 

Toward  dusk,  eve  will  creep  up  there; 

And  then  on  colors  black  and  gray, 
She  takes  her  brush  of  comet's  hair; 

And  paints  the  moon  and  stars  to  say, 
"I  send  you  peace  below." 

Her  mission  spent  then  fleets  the  day ; 

Nature  lays   down  her  brush  in  hand. 
The  colors  painted  fade  away, 

And  few  down  here  may  understand 
The  beauty  of  her  work. 

Barbara  Goodell,  '29 

LAUGHING  LAST 

The  bright  morning  sun  was  pouring  its 
brilliant  rays  into  Louise  Nelson's  room. 
The  strong  glare  of  light  disturbed  the 
sleeping  girl  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
awoke.  "Oh,  darn  daylight  saving!"  she 
exclaimed.     "I  wish  the  man  who  invented 


the  crazy  thing  were  in  prison.  He  ought 
to  be  in  an  insane  asylum,  anyway.  Oh 
well,  I'm  going  to  sleep.  I'd  like  to  see 
myself  getting  up  when  it's  really  only 
seven."  She  pulled  herself  lazily  out  of 
bed,  pulled  down  the  shade,  and  crawded 
back  into  her  comfortable  bed. 

This  was  Louise's  great  weakness.  She 
had  missed  more  than  one  nine  o'clock  class 
because  she  had  preferred  an  hour  of  sleep 
to  an  hour  of  Latin.  Her  personal  appear- 
ance, however,  concealed  this  fact.  Per- 
haps it  was  her  eyes  that  were  her  saving 
grace.  Instead  of  the  dull,  colorless  eyes 
which  one  might  have  expected,  she  had 
two  bright  sapphires  which  gave  her  face 
a  wide-awake  expression.  Her  hair  was  a 
tangled  mass  of  golden  ringlets.  Her 
friends  called  her  "cute"  and  usually  for- 
gave her  if  she  did  not  always  appear  at 
the  appointed  time.  Others  thought  her 
very  attractive. 

"Lou-ise.  Lou-ise."  A  voice  called  from 
the  hall.  "You'd  better  get  up.  It's  nearly 
nine  and  you  must  be  in  Franklin  at  9:30." 

Franklin  !  Madame  Lenitzky  !  She  had 
promised  to  meet  the  famous  Madame  who 
was  due  to  arrive  on  the  9  :30  train.  How 
they  had  laughed  when  she  had  volunteered 
to  meet  the  train.  "You'll  oversleep  or 
something,  Lou,"  some  one  had  said.  "You 
know  what  would  happen  if  you  didn't 
meet  the  Madame."  She  knew  only  too 
well  what  would  happen.  Madame  Lenit- 
zkv  was  the  most  temperamental  of  artists. 
If  she  were  vexed  in  any  way  she  might 
refuse  to  sing  and  what  would  happen  to 
their  senior  concert  then? 

The  class  had  decided  to  let  Louise  have 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  Madame  Len- 
itzky. In  fact  it  was  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else 
who  had  either  the  car  or  the  time  to  go 
to  Franklin.  Of  course  Jimmie  Murphy 
had  his  collegiate  flivver  but  it  was  hardly 
an  appropriate  vehicle  in  which  to  bring  the 
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dignified  Madame  to  town.  "I'll  show 
them,"  Louise  had  thought.  "They  may 
laugh  at  me  now,  but  wait  and  see." 

She  knew  that  she  really  should  be  hur- 
rying as  fast  as  she  could,  but  what  differ- 
ence did  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  make?  She 
could  easily  make  up  for  lost  time  when 
she  was  in  the  car.  With  this  thought  in 
her  mind  she  began  to  dress  as  if  she  had 
all  the  time  in  the  world. 

At  last  when  she  descended  to  the  dining 
room,  she  found  a  breakfast  awaiting  her. 
"You  will  have  to  hurry  more,  Louise,"  her 
mother  said.  "You  know  how  terrible 
those  New  Hampshire  roads  are."  New 
Hampshire?  How  could  she  have  been  as 
stupid  as  to  forget  that  Franklin  was  in 
New  Hampshire? 

"I  guess  I'd  better  leave  now,"  she  said. 
She  jammed  a  hat  on  her  head  and  grabbed 
a  coat  and  soon  a  little  green  roadster  shot 
into  the  street  at  a  dangerous  speed. 

She  had  soon  passed  the  state  line.  The 
remainder  of  the  trip  looked  as  if  it  would 
be  a  series  of  bumps  and  jolts.  Why  didn't 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  do  something 
about  these  terrible  roads?  Just  as  she 
drove  around  the  next  curve  she  saw  the 
answer  to  her  thought.  A  huge  sign  with 
the  one  word— "Detour"  was  staring  her 
in  the  face. 

As  everyone  knows  a  detour  is  usually 
far  from  being  the  straightest  line  between 
two  points.  Louise  was  also  aware  of  this 
fact.  Her  watch  informed  her  that  it  was 
already  9:15  and  the  trip  was  not  yet  half 
over.  What  was  she  going  to  do?  She 
couldn't  sit  there  all  day.  She  decided  to 
take  the  detour  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
"The  train  might  be  late,"  she  told  herself. 

If  the  first  road  had  been  bad,  this  was 
worse.  There  was  no  possible  way  of  mak- 
ing time.  It  was  a  most  nerve-racking  ex- 
perience to  have  to  sit  there  and  endure 
that  slow  speed  and  see  the  minutes  slip 
by  as  if  by  magic. 


It  was  now  exactly  half  past  nine  and 
she  had  three  more  miles  to  go.  The  train 
was  probably  just  pulling  in.  Madame 
Lenitzky  would  be  looking  for  her.  On  not 
finding  her  she  would  have  one  of  her  tem- 
peramental fits  and  the  concert  would  be 
a  failure.  When  she  thought  of  her  class- 
mates and  her  promise  to  them,  her  heart 
sank.  They  had  laughed  at  her  and  had 
been  afraid  to  trust  her  with  this  mission. 
Now  she  had  proved  that  they  were  right. 
"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  back,"  she 
thought.  "There  isn't  much  use  in  going 
on.  But  I  will  go  on.  I'll  finish  it  any- 
way." 

A  half  hour  later  she  reached  Franklin. 
She  immediately  drove  to  the  station.  Per- 
haps Madame  Lenitzky  might  have  been  in 
a  good  humor  and  had  waited.  The  wait- 
ing-room, however,  was  practically  empty 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Madame  was 
not  there. 

Louise  left  the  station  feeling  as  if  the 
cares  of  the  world  had  been  placed  upon 
her  shoulders.  She  glanced  up  at  the  tall 
building  opposite  wishing  that  she  might 
feel  as  contented  as  it  looked.  Suddenly 
she  noticed  the  clock  on  the  tower.  Did 
it  really  say  nine  o'clock  or  were  her  eyes 
playing  a  trick  on  her?  Then  she  realized 
the  situation.  She  was  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  place  where  there  was  no  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time.  Instead  of  being  half  an  hour 
late  she  had  to  wait  half  an  hour.  "The 
man  who  invented  daylight  saving  certainly 
deserves  a  medal,"  she  thought,  and  then 
she  smiled  as  she  remembered  what  she  had 
said  about  this  same  person  a  few  hours 
before.  Then  she  recalled  the  mocking 
laughter  of  her  friends  when  she  had 
offered  to  take  this  trip  and  there  came  to 
her  mind  the  old  saying,  "He  who  laughs 
last,  laughs  best." 

Betty  Palmer,  '29 
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OUT  OF  THE  BLUE 

Whir — whir — crash  !  bang !  Katie  jerked 
the  steering  wheel  of  her  "Lizzy"  roadster 
swiftly  to  the  right  and  skidded  into  the 
ditch,  barely  escaping  the  silver-winged 
monoplane  as  it  crashed  to  earth  like  some 
wounded  eagle.  "Whew!  what  a  narrow 
escape !  Goodness,  I  hope  the  aviator  isn't 
hurt.  These  airplanes  are  such  dangerous 
things.  They  drop  down  out  of  the  blue 
on  us  poor  unsuspecting  mortals."  She 
jumped  out  of  the  flivver  and  hurried  tow- 
ard the   wrecked  plane. 

A  few  minutes  before,  Bill  Stearns, 
young  U.  S.  mail  pilot,  had  been  serenely 
sailing  through  the  vast  blue  dome  of 
heaven  when  suddenly  the  engine  began  to 
utter  a  feeble  "sput,  sput"  and  finally  died 
altogether.  He  tried  to  volplane  down  but 
it  was  no  use,  the  controls  jammed  and  be- 
fore he  knew  what  had  happened  the  earth, 
looking  like  a  huge  many-hued  patch-work 
quilt,  was  rushing  swiftly  up  to  meet  him. 
Wham  !  he  had  hit  the  ground.  A  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  as  he  realized  that  all 
his  bones  were  still  intact,  Bill  said  "damn" 
distinctly  and  with  a  great  deal  of  empha- 
sis. Poor  Bill  had  had  a  run  of  hard  luck 
since  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Air  Mail  service. 
This  was  the  third  plane  that  he  had 
smashed  up  in  three  weeks  and  he  ruefully 
though  of  his  boss  who  scathingly  called 
him  a  "careless  young  pup." 

"The  boss  sure  will  be  boiling  this  time, 
and  how!"  he  thought.  He  crawled  out  of 
the  damaged  plane  and  started  examining 
it  to  see  how  badly  it  was  wrecked. 

As  Katie  drew  near,  she  saw  that  the 
pilot  was  apparently  alive  and  uninjured. 
Her  sympathy  vanished  and  her  Irish  tem- 
per rose,  for  Katie's  ancestors  had  come 
from  Kilkenny.  Her  big  blue  eyes  and 
curly  brown  hair  were  a  living  proof  of 
her  Celtic  ancestry.  Here  was  this  man 
who  had  swooped  down  out  of  the  sky  and 
driven  her  Ford  into  the  ditch,  calmly 
looking  at  his  old  plane  and  not  caring  what 


had  become  of  her ! 

"Good  afternoon.  You  seem  to  be  in 
trouble." 

A  girl's  voice !  A  girl  intruding  upon 
him  at  this  time !  Women  didn't  know  how 
to  keep  their  place.  Bill  turned  from  the 
plane  and  his  steely  grey  eyes  were  met  by 
a  pair  of  snapping  blue  ones.  "Good  after- 
noon," he  said,  "I'm  very  busy,"  and  he 
turned  back  to  the  airplane. 

And  then  Katie's  temper  flared.  "Busy, 
I  guess  you  can  come  right  over  and  make 
yourself  busy  helping  me  get  my  car  out 
of  the  ditch.     You  drove  me  in  there." 

"Drove  you  into  the  ditch?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
Can't  you  see  that  I'm  very  busy?" 

Katie  murmured  something  which 
sounded  suspiciously  like  "Isn't  that  just 
like  a  man." 

And  then  because  his  helmet  was  jammed 
rakishly  over  one  ear  and  because  she  had 
a  big  streak  of  mud  across  her  cute  little 
nose,  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed. 

"You  do  look  so  funny  and  cross,"  said 
Katie. 

"So   do  you." 

"You're   much   nicer   when   you   smile." 

"Well,  so  are  you."  And  then  they 
laughed  again. 

"Sorry  I  was  so  rude  but  I've  wrecked 
three  planes  since  I  entered  the  service  and 
I'm  afraid  that  I'll  get  fired." 

"I  was  awfully  cross  too,  but  you  see  I 
painted  "Lizzy"  last  week  and  I  do  so  hate 
to  have  her  get  all   muddy." 

"Lead  me  to  this  wonderful  car  of  yours 
and  I'll  do  my  best  to  help  you." 

They  found  the  car  skewed  around  in  the 
ditch  with  her  lovely  shining  surface  well 
spattered  with  large  hunks  of  mud. 

"You  see  how  it  is  Mr.  -er  -  er,  why,  I 
don't  know  your  name!" 

"Bill  Stearns,  and  yours?" 

"Katie  Palmer." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the 
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little  Ford  was  pulled  out  of  the  ditch  and 
then  Bill  said,  "I  wonder  if  I  could  ride 
with  you  to  some  house  where  I  can  tele- 
phone to  the  station  for  help." 

"Our  house  is  just  a  little  way  from  here 
and  you  can  telephone  from  there." 

The  faithful  flivver  started  with  a  few 
terrifying-  snorts  and  soon  they  reached  the 
little  white  bungalow  where  Katie  lived 
with  her  mother  and  young  brother.  Jimmy 
had  always  wanted  to  see  a  real,  live 
aviator,  so  of  course  he  was  terribly  thrilled 
by  the  tall,  lean,  sunburned  Bill. 

From  then  on  the  Air  Mail  became  a 
most  interesting  and  absorbing  topic  for 
Katie.  Her  mother  never  knew  how  many 
excuses  she  invented  to  be  out  in  the  yard 
at  the  time  when  Bill's  plane  zoomed  over 
and  the  government  never  knew  how  many 
detours  the  plane  took  over  Katie's  house. 

Of  course  Bill  came  to  see  her  very  often. 
Jimmie  enjoyed  these  visits  extremely  but 
sometimes  he  was  present  just  a  bit  too 
much,  as  for  instance  the  time  when  he  hid 
under  the  davenport  in  the  eternal  manner 
of  kid  brothers. 

One  night  when  Bill  came  he  was  very 
quiet,  his  merry  smile  was  gone  and  his 
usually  laughing  grey  eyes  were  troubled. 

"What's  the  matter,  Bill?" 

"The  boss  says  that  I  will  lose  my  job 
unless  I  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  Air 
Service.  I've  tried  so  hard  but  luck  has 
been  against  me.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  Air  Service.  It's  the  finest  work  in  the 
world  and  I  love  it." 

"Don't  worry,  Bill,  your  chance  will 
come." 

"Maybe,  I  hope  so,"  he  wistfully  said, 
"And  if  my  chance  to  make  good  comes, 
and  I  win?" 

"Well,"    said   Katie,   blushing. 

Hail — wind — cold — a  merciless,  driving 
storm.  The  boss  of  Air  Station  82  was 
speaking.  "The  mail  must  get  through 
tonight,  but  as  you  know,  Collins,  the  man 


who  usually  has  the  hop  from  here  to  Sta- 
tion 83  is  ill.     Will  anyone  volunteer?" 

"I  will,  sir,"  Bill  promptly  replied.  He 
hurried  out  into  the  raging  night,  buckling 
on  his  helmet  as  he  went. 

A  roar — a  whir  of  mighty  wings  and  he 
shot  away  into  the  unknown  terrors  of  the 
air.  How  cold  it  was !  The  hail  stung  his 
cheeks  with  a  thousand  cruel  needles.  The 
plane  trembled  and  rocked  in  the  teeth  of 
the  storm.  Had  he  been  a  fool  to  risk  it? 
Well,  even  if  he  did  perish  it  would  be 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  had  died 
doing  his  duty.  "But  I  don't  want  to  die. 
I  want  to  win  out  and  prove  to  Katie  that 
I  can  conquer."  The  young  aviator  settled 
down  more  snugly  into  the  seat  and  began 
his  battle  with  the  elements  of  Nature. 
Darkness  everywhere  !  No  means  of  telling 
his  course  through  the  night  except  by 
his  trusty  compass.  He  must  make  Station 
83  before  the  hail  froze  on  the  wings  of  the 
plane  and  should  make  it  crumple  and  fall 
to  earth,  a  broken  and  lifeless  thing.  His 
hands  were  numb  and  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  very  drowsy.  He  shook  his  head  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  keep  awake  and  urged 
the  plane  faster  and  faster  through  the 
shrieking  storm.  No  use.  This  was  the 
end.  And  then  he  saw  lights  dancing  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Using  all  his  remaining 
strength  he  tried  to  steer  toward  them. 
Crash — and  then  oblivion. 

A  hot  liquid  being  poured  down  his 
throat  and  men  saying  excitedly,  "He  made 
it  and  in  such  a  storm.  Broke  all  previous 
storm  records,  too.  Here's  a  young  fellow 
who  deserves  promotion." 

Three  nights  later  a  plane  wailed  into 
the  starlit  sky  with  two  passengers.  And 
as  the  great  silver-winged  bird  soared  up- 
ward, Bill  kissed  Katie,  but  who  had  a 
better  right?     It  was  their  honeymoon  and 

besides,  the  golden  moon  would  never  tell. 
She    has    seen    too   many   kisses    since    the 

beginning  of  time  to  even  be   shocked. 

Frances  Mann. 
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SPRING   FEVER 

I  have  spring  fever 
Studies   are  tiresome — 
People  are  boresome — 
I    have   spring  fever. 

I   think 
■     That   I   could   fly 

To  that  factory  chimney 

Off  in  the  distance — 

And  perch  there 

And  laugh ! 

And  when  I  tire  of  that 

I'll  hop  a  flying  leaf 

And  sail 

The  sea  of  the  sky. 

I'll  take  a  cloud  ship 

For  my  boat, 

And  I  will  be   the  master 

And   the   crew. 

There'll   be   no   mutiny 

Because 

I  will   order  me   around 

And  "me"  will  fast  obey. 

We'll  scud  along 

Over  land  and  sea 

And  then — oh,  well 

I  have  spring  fever. 

Silly  people  are  asking  me 

Trivial   questions, 

Why   can't   they   let   me   alone 

With  my  cloud  boat 

And  my  crew. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29. 

TO  A  FISH-WORM 

I  like  to  watch  the  down-pour 

The  steady  gray  deluge, 
I  like  to  see  the  figures  running 

Drenched   pedestrians   seeking  refuge. 
I   don't   mind   electrical   danger, 

There's    only    one    thought    makes    me    squirm; 
On  the  sidewalk  when  all  showers  are  over, 

The   crawly,   oozy,   wet  fish-worm. 

I   listen   with   pleasure   to    thunder, 

To  hear  the  running  eaves, 
I  watch  the  green  trees  glisten 

The  shine   on  wet   sparkling  leaves. 
I  could  think  of  all  rainstorms  with  pleasure 

From  beginning  to  end  stay  quite  firm 
But   to   help  me  be  strong,   do  one  favor   for  me, 
Eliminate,    exterminate    or    banish 

The   awful,   wet  oozy,  fish-worm! 

June  Parkhurst,  '29. 


ENGLISH    108'S  PUBLISHER   SPEAKS 

Publisher  is  a  crude  word  with  which  to 
describe  Mr.  MacGregor  Jenkins  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  It  was  my  great  honor  and 
pleasure  to  see  and  hear  this  most  unusual  and 
striking  man  a  short  while  ago.  He  is  tall, 
dignified,  and  reserved,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  hard,  stern  critic.  His  face  was  grim  and 
severe  until  he  smiled — what  a  change  when  he 
smiled !  All  the  nature-loving  instincts,  all  the 
possibilities  of  a  congenial,  good-natured  gen- 
tleman shone  forth  in  his  smile.  His  eyes 
brightened,  his  face  lighted  up  and  his  affa- 
bility seemed  the  reflection  of  his  fine  per- 
sonality. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  the  face  of  a 
pleasant-looking  man  looks  good-natured  and 
jovial  when  he  smiles,  but  when  the  grim  face 
of  a  man  breaks  into  smiles  there  is  more  there 
than  just  a  brightened  visage.  A  human  soul, 
a  reserved  supply  of  natural,  unaffected  sym- 
pathy with  the  humorous  rises  to  the  surface 
forming  real  character  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  the  remarkable  power  of 
holding  his  audience.  There  is  no  creaking  of 
chairs,  no  restless  sighing  women,  and  the  con- 
tinual glancing  to  their  watches  or  the  clock 
on  the  wall  is  lacking.  The  attention  of  the 
people  is  held  and  eager,  and  is  admirably  re- 
warded by  the  unexpected,  pleasing,  jovial 
outbursts  which  are  so  prominent  with  this 
publisher — to  use  this  inadequate  word  as  we 
must. 

The  Reading  Public  was  the  topic  on  which 
Mr.  Jenkins  spoke.  He  opened  this  subject 
by  telling  us  of  an  idea  that  a  New  Yorker  had 
of  Bostonians.  Quoting  the  New  Yorker 
"There  are  two  kinds  of  Bostonians,  one 
type  reads  the  Evening  Traveler,  stays  up  un- 
til the  preposterous  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  puts 
the  cat  out  and  retires.  The  other  type  reads 
the  Transcript  on  Saturday  evening,  allowing 
himself  an  extra  hour  in  which  to  fully  digest 
the  reading  matter,  puts  cat  out  and  waters  the 
rubber  plant."  This  leads  to  the  further  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Reading  Public  which  he  spoke 
of.     It  is  these  people  for  whom  the  authors 
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write  and  for  whom  the  publishers  publish  the 
books  and  magazines. 

The  modern  book,  especially,  is  written  to 
satisfy  the  public's  own  desires  and  not  to 
give  them  the  uplifting,  essential  topics  of  life 
which  can  help  and  elevate  the  human  soul  in- 
stead of  hindering  and  lowering  it.  What  as- 
pect of  life  can  we  have  after  reading  a  filthy, 
degrading  book?  We  look  upon  life  as  hard, 
cruel  and  exacting — and  the  reading  of  a  book 
should  not  leave  us  with  these  ideas,  according 
to  my  belief.  A  book,  today,  is  supposed  (if 
I'm  not  mistaken)  to  leave  us  satisfied  and 
happy. 

Isn't  happiness  most  strived  for  today?  It 
seems  as  if  we  try  to  buy  it  at  almost  any 
price  because  it  is  worth  it — and  the  most  un- 
attainable. As  long  as  we  can  secure  clean, 
interesting  books,  everyone  has  a  chance  to  let 
himself  slip  into  the  stolen,  pleasure-giving 
reading  hours  and  allow  himself  to  step  into 
the  place  of  the  characters  of  the  book.  Is 
there  anything  more  enjoyable  and  less  harm- 
ful than  to  see  one's  self  as  the  beautiful  lady 
who  travels  and  has  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  at  her  feet?  or  to  be  the  nurse,  com- 
forting and  consoling  on  the  battlefield  and 
loved  by  all?  or  being  able  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  for  the  one  we  love?  Surely,  these 
can  turn  our  time  into  hours  of  pure  happi- 
ness. But,  pure  happiness  cannot  be  derived 
from  some  of  our  modern  novels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  last  thing  ever 
thought  of  by  the  authors.  We  are  dragged 
through  the  mires  of  all  the  degrading,  mor- 
bid paths  of  life;  the  ugly  and  the  sensual  is 
brought  before  us ;  continual  evils  fall  upon 
the  characters,  leading  them  from  bad  to  worse 
until  they  know  no  wrong.  Consider  the  state 
of  mind  after  one  has  read  such  books.  In- 
stead of  happiness  we  have  thoughts  of  trouble 
and  turmoil  painting  the  outlook  on  life  blacker 
than  before.  If  the  authors  would  write  to 
please  the  type  of  people  seeking  happiness, 
we  would  not  have  the  books  published  which 
please  the  sensual-loving,  go-the-limit  type. 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  done  much  in  prohibiting 


wrong  books  from  being  published.  He  claims, 
too,  as  a  result  there  is  no  great  clamor  for 
them — that  "the  public  is  not  starved  if  it  can- 
not have  them."  This  shows,  I  think,  though 
the  publishers  strive  to  give  the  people  all  they 
crave,  that  when  they  do  not  receive  that  sort 
of  material  they  do  very  well  without  it.  This 
proves  that  their  craving  is  not  so  intense  as 
we  are  led  to  believe  or  they  could  not  be  con- 
tent with  other  varieties  of  books. 

Mr.  Jenkins  divided  the  Reading  Public  in- 
to three  classes.  First  the  Sponge  Readers; 
second,  the  Sieve  Readers ;  third,  the  Duck- 
back  Readers. 

The  Sponge  Reader  absorbs  all  reading  mat- 
ter and  is  always  seeking  new  material.  He 
knows  so  much  that  he  is  feared  by  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him,  and  is  a  social  bore. 
This  type  is  ignored  by  the  publishers  and  is 
the  smallest  in  number.  The  Sponge  has  less 
to  fear  about  the  wrong  kinds  of  books  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  choose  what  he  wishes  to 
read. 

The  Sieves  are  more  numerous.  They  have  a 
desire  to  read  odd  subjects  and  absorb  nothing. 
They  are  walking  dictionaries  of  titles  and 
writers  of  books.  Alone,  the  Sieve  is  a  mar- 
vel, but  he  is  silent  when  in  the  presence  of 
Sponge  Readers.  He  enjoys  and  is  thrilled  by 
repeating  facts,  titles,  authors,  lists  of  books, 
and  obscure  subjects.  He  is  noted  for  his 
clever  speech  and  his  ability  for  "putting  it 
over."  The  Sieve  is  easily  flattered  and  has, 
or  thinks  he  has  discriminating  taste.  He 
buys  when  told  what  to  buy  and  is  the  pub- 
lisher's plaything. 

The  Duck-back  does  not  absorb  anything  he 
reads.  He  chooses  magazines,  mostly,  but 
likes  some  books.  He  is  the  type  we  see  so 
often  in  the  train.  He  makes  himself  com- 
fortable in  the  train  seat,  takes  out  his  news- 
paper, folds  it  very  carefully,  and  then  begins 
to  read.  He  starts  in  the  left  hand  corner  at 
the  top  of  the  page  and  reads  systematically 
down  each  column  ignoring  the  continuation  of 
any  special  article  which  is  concluded  on  some 
following  page.     As  he  omits  nothing  while 
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reading,  he  is  certain  to  find  the  continuation 
before  he  finishes.  As  he  remembers  nothing 
he  suffers  no  mental  strain.  The  Duck-back 
may  be  termed  as  the  Placid  Hippopotamus  of 
the  Literary  Zoo,  he  being  neither  affected  or 
pretentious. 

One  interesting  type  of  the  Reading  Public 
may  be  observed  on  the  trains  which  make 
long  trips.  People  take  books  along  to  pass 
away  the  time.  Look  at  the  books  they  take! 
Mr.  Jenkins  says  that  "this  is  a  good  way  to 
judge  the  tastes  of  the  public."  I  do  not 
agree.  I  don't  believe  that  three-fourths  of 
the  books  read  on  these  long  journeys  are 
chosen  by  the  travelers.  They  grab  onto  any- 
thing they  see  or  happens  to  be  given  them. 
There  is  no  choice  to  it.  It  is  merely  "some- 
thing" to  read  and  take  one's  mind  away  from 
the  monotonous  trip. 

The  vanity  of  purchasing  books  is  a  familiar 
habit  of  the  public.  I  know  of  a  book  named 
"Wonders  of  Nature"  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. When  it  did  not  sell  the  publishers 
advised  a  change  of  title.  The  next  publica- 
tion issued  this  same  book  under  the  title  "The 
Architecture  of  God."  It  then  became  a  best 
seller. 

Some  people  have  the  habit  of  confining 
themselves  to  one  author.  This  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  as  everything  else. 
It  gives  one  time  to  concentrate  on  the  author 
and  to  thoroughly  know  him  instead  of  con- 
tinually changing  and  learning  practically 
nothing  about  any  one.  Yet  one's  view  would 
be  one  sided  and  ignorant  about  another  author, 
one  is  not  able  to  dwell  on  any  particular  writer 
and  a  broader  knowledge  must  be  obtained  in 
order  to  be  of  any  intellectual  interest.  It  is 
both  immoral  and  stupid  to  cheat  one's  self 
and  that  is  the  case  of  a  narrow-minded  per- 
son. 

Books,  alone,  are  the  true  exponents  of 
human  experiences.  From  this  arises  the  im- 
portant question — what  should  we  get  out  of 
reading?  We  should  not  read  only  to  obtain 
instruction  and  to  collect  facts ;  we  should  read 
with  the  purpose  of  understanding  life  and  try 


to  grasp  the  factors  which  guide  us  through 
our  own  destinies. 

We  come  upon  two  contacts  in  life.  First, 
that  of  Good  Speaking ;  second,  Good  Reading. 
We  are  judged  by  both,  but  Good  Speaking  de- 
pends upon  Good  Reading.  Thus,  if  we  value 
what  is  thought  of  us  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
all  possible  virtues  are  a  result  of  carefully 
selected  books  and  Good  Reading. 

Thus  spoke  the  publisher  of  English  108  and 
we  are  in  agreement  with  him  most  of  the  way. 

Marjorie  Schaller,  '29. 

THE  MOVIES 

Did  you  ever  go 

And  sit  outside  in  the  lobby 

Of  a  cinema  palace — 

And  listen 

To  the  music  tell  the  story? 

There   goes   the   crook. 

Slow,   creepy  music. 

Then  the  hero  arrives, 

He's  so  handsome ! 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 

And   the   police   come   upon   the   scene — 

"Sousa's   March"   so   patriotic ! 

Then  the  vampire  slinks  across  the  screen  — 

Slithery,  snaky  tune. 

And   the  heroine 

Bless  her  little  heart," 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb," 

Or  something  equally  foolish. 

And  at  the  last — 

In   the   final   embrace — 

"Mendelssohn's    Wedding    March." 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  PORTRAIT 

It  hung  majestically,  in  her  grandfather's 
library,  the  portrait  of  the  lovely  lady — and 
ever  since  Beverley  Grey  had  been  a  little  girl, 
it  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  wonder 
and  fascination,  which  had  only  increased  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed.  It  was  not  the 
value  of  the  picture,  although  she  knew  her 
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grandfather  had  paid  a  tremendous  price  for 
it — not  the  vivid  coloring  in  the  clothes  and 
jewels,  which  the  lady  wore — but  it  was  the 
expression  on  her  face — her  eyes — and  her 
smile  as  mysterious  as  Mona  Lisa's  and  yet 
vastly  different.  Her  smile  was  a  veiled  sad- 
ness, her  eyes  looking  out  from  a  beautiful 
young  face,  held  a  vision  of  the  past  rather 
than  the  future. 

Pausing  today  at  the  head  of  the  broad  spiral 
staircase,  Beverley,  at  twenty-two,  with  her 
shining  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
drawn  over  a  smooth  white  brow,  lightened  by 
startlingly  blue  eyes,  made  a  very  lovely  pic- 
ture, herself. 

Today  the  usually  placid  brow  had  a  little 
furrow  of  wrinkles  visible  above  her  small 
straight  nose  and  her  usually  bright  eyes  were 
a  smoky  blue,  veiled  in  deep  thought,  for 
Beverley  was  trying  to  decide  a  very  important 
question.  It  was  the  age-old  worry, — to  marry 
for  money  or  for  love. 

Should  it  be  Basil  King  with  his  father's 
millions  and  her  family's  hearty  approval  or 
Barrie  Tremore,  the  young  poet  with  his 
dreams  and  aircastles,  his  only  staple  thought 
his  constant  love  and  adoration  for  Beverley. 

She  was  quite  aware  of  her  family's  sur- 
prise— an(i  growing  alarm  as  they  watched  her 
acquaintance  with  Barrie  grow  into  something 
deeper — her  love  very  apparent  in  the  way  her 
face  lighted  when  he  approached  and  the  spe- 
cial tone  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  his  name. 

It  was  a  relief,  then,  to  them,  when  Basil 
had  been  offered  a  position  by  his  father  to 
look  after  his  interests  abroad — and  had  asked 
Beverley  to  marry  him  and  go  with  him. 

She  had  promised  him  her  answer  today 
and  was  on  her  way  to  have  lunch  with  him. 
She  was  torn  between  the  desire  to  comply  with 
her  parents'  wishes  and  to  obey  the  inclination 
of  her  own  heart.  Pausing  at  the  doorway  of 
the  library,  her  gaze  wandered,  as  it  inevitably 
did,  to  the  portrait.  Today  the  lady  seemed 
to  draw  her  to  her,  with  more  than  usual  force. 
Crossing  the  room,  Beverley  sat  down  on  a 
little  carved  mahogany  footstool  to  gaze  up  at 
the  picture  and  to  reflect  upon  the  lady's  his- 
tory as  it  had  been  told  to  her. 


Lady  Maria  Laf erte  had  been  a  ward  of 
the  king's  at  some  time  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Her  beauty  was  renowned  through- 
out Europe  and  much  was  expected  of  her  in 
the  way  of  a  brilliant  marriage. 

As  a  little  girl,  she  was  often  very  lonely  in 
the  large  castle  and  as  not  too  much  attention 
was  paid  to  her,  she  had  often  played  with 
Pierre,  a  little  page. 

He  had  sworn  that  he  would  always  be  her 
knight  and  that  some  day  he  would  ride  away 
with  her. 

The  years  passed  and  at  twenty  Maria  and 
Pierre  found  themselves  very  much  in  love. 
The  difference  between  their  stations  made  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  it  impossible,  so  they 
cherished  it  as  a  secret — thinking  only  of  the 
present- — in  their  happiness — >until  one  day  the 
king  had  summoned  Maria  and  informed  her 
of  her  betrothal  to  a  wealthy  lord  who  had 
been  advancing  huge  sums  to  the  king  and  de- 
manded in  return  Maria's  hand. 

The  news  was  a  thunderbolt.  Tearfully  she 
sought  Pierre  and  questioned,  "What  shall  I 
do?"  "Meet  me  tonight  at  twelve  by  the  draw- 
bridge," he  whispered  and  hurried  away. 

That  night  at  twelve,  Maria  crept  steathily 
down  the  stairs,  covered  by  a  dark  cloak  and 
taking  with  her  a  small  casket  of  jewels.  If 
only  she  could  pass  the  guard  at  this  end  of 
the  courtyard  unnoticed.  Far  below  her  he 
paced  tirelessly  to  and  fro.  Presently  he  lay 
down  and  apparently  fell  asleep.  She  must  be 
sure,  however,  and  as  the  minutes  dragged  on 
it  seemed  an  eternity  until  presently  she  decided 
to  take  a  chance.  Step  by  step  she  descended 
the  long  stairway  and  crossed  the  courtyard  in 
back  of  the  guard.  Just  as  she  reached  him  he 
turned.  Maria's  heart  missed  a  beat  but  con- 
tinued as  the  guard  turned  and  resumed  his 
snoring.  At  last  she  reached  the  gateway  and 
could  see  Pierre's  dark  outline  by  the  bridge. 

She  quickened  her  pace  and  upon  reaching 
him,  in  her  haste  dropped  the  casket  of  jewels. 
It  fell  with  a  clatter  to  the  ground — the  guard 

awoke  and  seized  them. 

Then   followed   long  hours   of  anxiety   for 
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Maria — the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing  what 
had  become  of  Pierre. 

At  length  her  door  was  unlocked  and  she 
was  summoned  before  the  king.  She  had 
never  seen  him  so  angry  before.  It  had  be- 
come most  urgent  that  Maria  should  marry 
Lord  Montfert  and  he  would  let  nothing  inter- 
fere with  his  plans.  As  Pierre  had  attempted 
to  do  so,  the  king  had  ordered  him  shot  at  sun- 
rise. 

A  dull  grey  light  was  already  appearing  in 
the  sky  and  Maria  was  frantic.  She  implored 
the  king  to  save  his  life  and  promised  to  do 
anything  in  return.  Very  well,  she  should 
marry  Lord  Montfert  that  very  day  and  Pierre 
should  be  exiled  for  life. 

Dressed  in  her  wedding  robe,  Maria  looked 
very  beautiful  but  sad.  But  as  she  descended 
the  broad  stairs  to  meet  her  future  husband  a 
new  expression  came  into  her  face,  the  mys- 
terious smile  played  upon  her  lips  as  she  re- 
membered that  she  was  buying  Pierre's  life 
with  her  own  unhappiness  as  a  last  token  of 
her  love. 

The  soft  toll  of  the  clock  brought  Beverley 
back  to  the  twentieth  century  with  a  start. 
Glancing  at  her  wrist  watch  she  found  that  it 
was  one  o'clock.  She  must  hurry.  With  a 
last  look  of  gratitude  toward  the  lady,  she 
hummed  a  little  tune  as  she  ran  down  the  steps 
to  her  car.  At  last  she  had  made  her  decision. 
The  lady  of  the  portrait  had  solved  her  prob- 
lem. 

Nan  Spahr. 

AS  THE  GODS  WILL 

On  a  small  island  in  the  tropics  lives  a  half 
savage  tribe  of  peoples ;  worshipers  of  Aloa, 
the  haunting  Goddess  of  beauty;  worshipers 
of  Warro,  all  powerful  God  of  the  sea. 

Because  at  one  time,  the  sparkling  waters 
surrounding  the  island  rose  higher  and  higher 
until  they  rolled  in  on  the  land  and  sucked  up 
and  tossed  away  the  light  grass  huts ;  because 
they  swept  people  down  before  them ;  and  be- 
cause   Warro    was    very    angry — the    people 


offered  sacrifices.  First  they  offered  two  yel- 
low plumed  birds,  but  the  waters  still  rushed 
in.  Then  the  women  offered  strings  of  beads 
and  rings,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  ris- 
ing tide. 

Then  the  medicine  man  said,  "We  worship 
two  Gods,  Warro  and  Aloa.  If  we  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Aloa,  the  beautiful  goddess  may  per- 
suade Warro  to  call  back  his  awful  monster. 
We  must  sacrifice  our  most  beautiful  treasure." 

And  some  ran  for  the  chest  of  coral.  But 
the  medicine  man  shook  his  head.  Next  they 
brought  a  chest  of  soft  pink  pearls,  but  the 
medicine  man  laughed.  "No,  that  is  not 
enough!"  he  cried. 

Then  the  medicine  man  saw  the  girl  Sayo, 
and  his  eyes  became  soft  and  haunted. 

Utterly  unmoved  by  the  terror  about  her, 
insolently  beautiful  she  stood  with  her  head 
thrown  back  and  eyes  half  closed,  watching 
the  medicine  man.  For  a  long  time  they 
looked  at  each  other.  And  the  medicine  man 
thought,  "Ah,  life  is  unjust: — if  honorable 
medicine  men  were  only  allowed  to  marry." 
And  Sayo  thought,  "Ah,  life  is  unjust,  if  only 
he  were  a  common — " 

Then  the  medicine  man  spoke  to  the  people 
and  said,  "For  Aloa  must  we  sacrifice  Sayo, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  for  Warro  must  you 
sacrifice  me — the  most  powerful."  He  told 
them  to  bring  a  light  canoe  of  woven  grass 
caulked  with  gum.  They  trimmed  the  boat 
with  scented  flowers.  The  girl  sat  amid  them 
stiffly  erect,  a  scarlet  passion  flower  looped 
over  one  ear  and  a  half  smile  around  her  lips. 
The  man  guided  the  boat  with  a  short  paddle. 
The  tide  swept  them  straight  toward  an  oily 
whirlpool  of  sunken  rocks. 

They  were  lifted  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  then 
caught  in  the  sucking  undertow.  The  boat 
whirled,  tipped,  and  disappeared. 

Low  in  the  sky  the  sun  glowed  like  red  hot 
iron  as  the  water  grew  darker.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  ceaseless  give  and  take 
of  the  waves.  As  if  their  hunger  had,  for  the 
moment,   been   satisfied.      And   over  the   spot 
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where  the   boat   disappeared   floated   a  bit   of 
the  blazing  sky — Sayo's  passion  flower. 

Dorothy  Everett,  '29. 

"GIRLS  WILL  BE  BOYS" 

"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  tonight, 
Marge?" 

"Oh,  nothing  exciting  ever  happens  around 
here,  does  it?" 

It  was  Hallowe'en,  the  night  in  which  ghosts 
may  walk  abroad  without  interference.  Marge 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  living  room  bewailing 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  so  dead. 

"I  swear  I'm  going  to  do  something  desper- 
ate in  about  two  minutes." 

"I  have  it,"  said  Marge.  "We'll  get  rigged 
up  in  boy's  clothes  and  see  if  we  can  dig  up 
some  excitement  around  the  Academy.  Come 
on." 

I  was  rather  hesitant.  Really  nice  girls 
didn't  hang  around  the  Military  Academy  but 
then  we  must  do  something. 

If  one  had  been  watching  the  campus  very 
closely  that  particular  night  one  would  have 
seen  two  "boys"  steathily  creeping  toward  the 
brilliantly  lighted  study  hall  of  the  Academy. 
They  got  SO'  far,  hesitated  and  then  ran  quickly 
— the  other  way. 

"I'm  sure  I  saw  someone  coming  out  of  that 
door,"  I  managed  to  get  out  between  giggles. 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly.  Come  on.  Maybe  we 
can  see  George." 

So  back  we  went  toward  the  study  hall  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  George.  But  it  seems  that 
this  small  privilege  was  not  to  be  given  to  us 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  had  got 
within  twenty-five  of  the  porch,  when  about 
eight  men  clad  in  uniform  came  rushing  out 
toward  us. 

"Marge !  run  toward  the  gymnasium,  quick." 
But  as  I  turned  around  I  found  that  the  com- 
mand was  too  late.  There  was  Marge  headed 
for  the  road — so  I  ran  after  her.  We  reached 
the  road,  out  of  breath,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  car  parked  there,  by  sitting  on  the  running 
board. 

"Boy,    that    was    a    narrow    escape,"    said 


Marge. 

"We  aren't  home  yet,  and  here  they  come. 
Be  quiet.     Maybe  they  won't  see  us." 

"Here  they  are,  Captain,"  said  a  deep  voice 
and  I  recognized  it  as  George's. 

"Here's  where  we  get  it,"  said  Marge.  "Hide 
your  face  and  don't  let  them  know  we're  girls 
and  we'll  have  some  fun." 

Marge  had  no  sooner  got  the  words  out  of 
her  mouth  than  we  were  surrounded  by  officers. 

"This  is  thrilling,"  whispered  Marge. 

"Get  up,"  came  the  curt  command  once — 
then  again — "Get  up."     No  one  moved. 

"Are  you  coming  or  must  we  take  you  by 
force?"  asked  the  Captain  in  an  impatient 
tone. 

I  was  determined  not  to  let  them  find  out 
whom  we  were  and  anyway  what  did  they 
want  with  us.  We  hadn't  done  anything 
wrong. 

The  Captain  was  very  impatient.  He  pulled 
Marge  up  by  the  arm  and  started  to  drag  her 
along  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  there  was  no 
resistance.  She  seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself 
immensely — she  walked  along  with  the  Captain 
on  one  side,  a  cadet  on  the  other  side  and  two 
in  back  in  case  she  should  try  to  get  away. 

"Well,  I  guess  we  have  the  rascals  this 
time,"  yelled  back  the  Captain,  "and  don't  you 
let  that  boy  get  away." 

With  that  remark  Marge  dodged  in  front  of 
the  Captain  and  started  to  run  for  dear  life. 
But  it  wasn't  to  be  her  luck  to  get  away  yet. 
All  four  dashed  after  her  and  there  followed 
a  free-for-all.  Meantime  I  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbance  and  tried  to  get  away, 
but  no  luck.  The  four  cadets  were  out  to  get 
their  man — but  they  were  to  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed. 

"We  sure  picked  a  tough  one,  just  look  at 
him  fight,"  came  from  one  of  the  boys. 

And  there  I  was  fighting — real  girl  fashion. 
The  only  way  a  girl  could  fight  against  four 
young  gentlemen.  Had  I  not  known  whom 
they  were,  the  indelicacy  of  their  language 
would  have  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  sud- 
denly   fallen   into    the   midst    of   a    group    of 
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soldiers.  But  then  I  don't  suppose  anyone  en- 
joys being  kicked  in  the  shins  and  I'm  sure 
that  had  they  known  a  girl  was  in  their  pres- 
ence, they  might  have  made  a  more  careful 
choice  of  words. 

"Stand  up  and  fight  like  a  man,  you  little 
idiot,"  said  George. 

And  with  that  I  was  roughly  pulled  to  my 
feet — but  I  didn't  feel  like  standing  up  then 
so  down  I  went  again  and  started  kicking  with 
all  my  might.  If  I  had  had  time  I  might  have 
clasped  my  hands  oyer  my  ears  to  stop  the 
onrush  of  words — but  I  had  more  important 
things  to  do  with  my  hands  just  then. 

"Guess  the  four  of  us  can  pick  him  up  and 
carry  him  over  to  the  office — "  came  from 
George. 

It  certainly  was  thrilling  to  be  carried  across 
the  campus  in  the  arms  of  four  boys — and  I 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it  anyway  so  I  was 
very  calm.  But  something  seemed  to  be  wrong. 
My  cap  was  slipping  off — and  at  the  awkward 
angle  they  were  holding  me,  it  was  liable  to 
come  off  any  minute  and  then  the  secret  would 
be  revealed.  They  carried  me  to  the  spot  where 
Marge  was  struggling. 

"Let  him  down,"  ordered  the  Captain. 

And  down  I  came,  with  such  a  jar  that  my 
cap  completed  its  journey  to  the  ground  and 
disclosed  our  secret. 

The  Captain  and  the  boys  were  dumb- 
founded. For  a  minute  no  one  moved  or  said 
anything — then  in  a  voice  which  I  hardly 
recognized  Marge  said,  "Sorry  to  have  given 
you  gentlemen  so  much  trouble — -we  really  did 
enjoy  ourselves  immensely." 

With  that,  she  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and 
we  both  started  to  walk  casually  across  the 
campus  amidst  a  shower  of  ejaculations. 

"Now  what  the—!" 

"Who  do  you  suppose  they  are?" 

"Little  fools- 
* 


! !"  came  from  George. 


A  week  later  at  a  dance  with  George  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  very  exaggerated 
story  of  our  little  escapade. 

"It's  lucky  for  them  that  we  found  out  they 


were  girls.  We  were  all  set  to  take  them  down 
to  the  police  station,"  said  George  in  conclud- 
ing his  little  story. 

"But  why,"  I  asked,  "what  did  they  do?" 
"They  didn't  do  anything.  We  caught  the 
guilty  ones  later  on,  a  bunch  of  Italians  from 
the  dock.  They  were  up  to  their  same  old 
tricks — broke  just  about  every  window  on  the 
second  floor  and  the  Captain  was  kind  of 
peeved.     That's  all!" 

Barbara  Powers,  '29. 

A  STUDY   OF  WORDS 

A  study  of  words — English  words,  particu- 
larly— is  very  interesting.  Practically  all  lan- 
guages are  made  up  from  others,  but  doubt- 
less our  own  borrows  more  words  from  its 
contemporaries  and  predecessors  than  do  the 
rest,  having  been  influenced  by  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  German  elements  principally, 
though  by  no  means  entirely.  We  have  taken 
words  and  their  meanings  from  these  tongues, 
and  Anglicized  them,  and  we  have  taken  words 
to  which  we  have  connected  a  similar  or  even 
an  altogether  different  meaning. 

Although  a  very  great  number  of  our  com- 
mon words  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
one  may  study  incessantly  Modern  English,  in- 
cluding its  local  dialects  and  still  not  be  able 
to  read  the  old  form.  Three  fourths  of  its 
vocabulary  has  perished  and  been  reconstructed 
within  nine  hundred  years.  Furthermore,  pre- 
suming the  student  had  the  knowledge  of  these 
lost  words,  he  would  not  be  able  to  read  the 
language  because  the  grammatical  system,  alike 
in  accidence  and  syntax,  would  be  entirely 
strange  to  him.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  one-fourth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabu- 
lary remains,  we  have  many  every  day  words 
which  have  not  changed  greatly.  The  various 
forms  of  the  verb  "to  be"  and  most  of  our 
pronouns  have  come  to  us  very  directly  from 
it  with  only  slight  changes. 

The  Greek  has  given  us  several  of  our  every 
day  words,  such  as  "telegraph"  and  "phono- 
graph," "mythology"  and  "geology,"  and  "tele- 
scope" and  "periscope." 
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Many — in  fact,  the  majority — of  our  words 
come  to  us  from  the  Latin.  It  is  quite  super- 
fluous to  name  words  of  such  a  kind.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  like  "ego"  and  "quid 
nunc"  which  have  been  taken  without  any 
change  from  the  Latin  and  to  which  we  have 
affixed  our  own  meanings. 

There  are  hundreds  of  words  which  are  of 
French  origin.  Some  have  retained  their  na- 
tive pronunciations  and  accents,  while  others 
have  been  Anglicized  by  us.  Among  the  more 
common  ones  of  the  first  group  are:  "blase," 
"passe,"  "faux  pas,"  and  "portiere."  Of  the 
more  commonly  used  words  of  the  second 
group  we  may  include:  "passable"  (from 
"passable"),  "espy"  (from  "espier")  and 
"kickshaw"   (from  "quelque  chose"). 

Words  which  we  have  taken  into  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  German  are  not  as  common  as 
the  preceding  groups.  However,  many  of  our 
words  do  have  this  origin.  To  illustrate  the 
German  influence  on  English  we  have  such 
words  as  "kindergarten"  and  "frankfurter." 

Moreover,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
taking  of  the  words  from  another  language,  but 
we  discolor  and  disfigure  them  until  they  are 
hardly  recognizable.  For  example,  take  the 
word  "circumstantially".  To  the  Latin  stem 
we  have  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  ending  "ly" 
to  show  that  it  is  an  adverb. 

One  is  surprised  when  one  is  actually 
acquainted  with  this  fact  of  large  borrowing 
but  perhaps  that  is  why  foreigners  feel  that 
English  is  a  very  rich  language.  Certainly 
it  is  most  flexible.  And  today  it  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  medium  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  because  of  its  wide-spread  use  we 
are  forced  to  look  into  its  beginnings  and  the 
task  becomes  most  interesting.  English  seems 
to  be  a  veritable  army  of  words  taken  from 
all  languages. 

Constance  Chase,  '29. 


1.     YARNS   SPUN   NIGHTLY 

It  was  a  bleak,  raw  winter's  evening,  and 


the  windswept  main  street  of  the  little  country 
village  of  Needham  Junction  was  entirely 
deserted.  The  only  signs  of  life  emanated 
from,  "The  Great  White  Way"  restaurant 
where,  if  one  peeked  through  its  steamed  win- 
dows, one  could  see  three  old  men  gathered 
around  an  antiquated  looking  wood  stove  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  apparently  deep  in  con- 
versation. 

There  was  Ed  Bailey,  one  time  fire  marshal 
of  the  town,  a  little  white  haired,  stoop- 
shouldered  old  fellow  who  loved  to  boast  of 
his  experiences  with  his  hand  powered  fire 
engine,  namely,  a  man  drawn  hose  cart;  Bill 
Hammond,  a  tall,  spare,  jovial  looking  man  who 
in  his  day  had  held  every  kind  of  odd  job 
in  every  kind  of  business  in  town ;  and  last  but 
not  least,  Jed  Collins,  retired  farmer,  a  rotund, 
red  faced,  bewhiskered  individual  of  few 
words,  and  an  excellent  listener  to  the  tales  of 
his  more  talkative  companions.  This  evening, 
these  three  old  cronies,  having  finished  their 
usual  comments  on  the  weather,  were  searching 
for  a  more  interesting  topic  of  discourse. 

"Tell  us  about  the  night  you  slept  in  the 
baggage  car  goin'  from  here  to  St.  Louis, 
Bill,"  suggested  Ed  as  he  tilted  back  in  his 
chair  and  began  filling  his  favorite  pipe  in 
preparation  for  a  yarn  spinning  hour. 

"Wal",  spoke  Bill,  "I  dunno  but  what  you've 
heard  that  one  a  dozen  times  or  so,  but  seein' 
as  how  it's  a  purty  good  one,  I'll  tell  it  again." 

"I  was  goin'  down  to  St.  Louis  to  look  up 
a  job,"  drawled  Bill,  "and  bein'  as  how  Joe 
Bedore,  the  baggage  car  man  on  the  train  was  a 
special  friend  of  mine,  he  invited  me  to  stay 
with  him  and  sleep  on  some  old  gunny  sacks 
and  mail  bags  which  was  piled  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.  Wal,  I  curled  up  in  a  corner  amongst 
some  of  them  bags  and  laid  my  head  on  one 
of  'em,  which,  judging  by  its  weight,  was 
filled  with  somethin'  awful  heavy.  Anyway 
I  slept  all  right  and  in  the  mornin'  when  I  got 
up  and  stretched  my  legs  Joe  asked  me  how  I 
liked  my  human  pillow.  'Human  pillow !'  says 
I.     "What  the  devil  d'ye  mean?" 

"Huh,  hum,"  chuckled  Joe, — "there's  a  corpse 
in  that  bag  you  was  lyin'   on,   and  I   plumb 
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forgot  to  tell  you  about  it !" 

"And  I  aint  been  in  a  baggage  car  since," 
concluded  Bill,  enjoying  the  horrified  looks  on 
the  faces  of  his  listeners. 

"An'  I  guess  you  never  will  travel  in  one 
again,  neither,"  put  in  Ed,  as  he  shifted  his 
pipe  to  the  opposite  side  of  his  mouth. 

"Be  a  dern  fool  if  he  did,"  mumbled  Jed,  and 
he  moved  his  chair  closer  to  the  stove. 

"About  time  for  your  old  standby,  Ed,"  said 
Bill.  "Might  as  well  give  it  to  us,  so  long  as 
we're  discussin'  dead  people." 

"Guess  it's  a  fittin'  night  for  such  tales," 
replied  Ed,  as  he  removed  his  pipe  and  began — . 
"I  was  over  to  Bargersville,  in  Johnson 
county,  to  see  their  fire  marshal  on  business, 
and  when  I  got  ready  to  come  home,  I  missed 
my  train,  and  couldn't  get  another  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  It  was  just  such  a  night 
as  this,  stormy  n'  black,  only  heaps  worse. 
Wal,  my  friend  the  marshal  had  company  over 
to  his  house,  and  the  hotel  was  full,  so  I  was 
directed  to  a  little  white  cottage,  where  a  prim 
lookin'  old  dame  said  she  could  rent  me  her 
spare  room.  She  gave  me  an  oil  lamp  and 
ushered  me  into  my  sleepin'  quarters.  The  bed 
was  awful  near  to  the  window,  but  I  didn't 
think  anythin'  of  it,  and  soon  was  sound  asleep. 
When  mornin'  came  I  looked  out  the  window 
and  discovered  there  was  a  graveyard  right 
outside  the  sill.  I  could  of  reached  out  and 
touched  a  tombstone,  it  was  so  close.  I  got 
into  my  clothes  as  fast  as  I  could,  paid  my  bill, 
and  made  tracks  for  the  station.  That  fire 
marshal  never  could  understand  why  I  made 
him  come  to  Needham  after  that,  when  we  had 
business  to  tend  to." 

"Guess  if  you  never  told  him,  he  wouldn't," 
commented  Jed. 

"What's  struck  you,  you  old  fussbudget," 
said  Bill — "It's  high  time  you  went  to  bed  and 
slept  off  your  grouch." 

"Time  we  were  all  in  bed,"  put  in  Ed,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  from  his  pipe  onto  the  floor. 
"Yeah,"  grumbled  Jed. 

And  the  three  old  friends  left  "The  Great 
White  Way"  leaving  behind  only  the  echoes  of 


their  yarns  of   graveyards  and   sleeping  with 
the  dead. 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 

2.     WHAT  MONEY  CAN'T  BUY 

The  sunlight  played  on  his  round,  jolly  face. 
He  was  lounging  comfortably  outside  the  gen- 
eral store.  A  young  girl  from  the  summer 
colony  approached. 

"Good  morning,  Josh,  it's  a  beautiful  day 
isn't  it?"  she  ventured. 

"Yeh,  fine,  I  suppose  you're  all  goin'  fishin' 
this  morning." 

"Yes  I  am,  and  I'm  using  worms  too.  I 
never  could  catch  anything  with  flies  even 
tho'  it  is  considered  awfully  unsportsmanlike." 

"Did  you  ever  think  how  much  more  work 
it  is  to  'use'  a  worm  than  a  fly?"  said  Josh. 

"More  work?" 

"Yes." 

"Why,  how  do  you  mean?  With  a  fly  line 
you  have  to  cast  and  cast  and  trail  it  and 
dribble  it,  and  with  a  worm  you  just  pop  him 
into  the  water.  Some  poor  fish  will  grab  it. 
You  don't  call  that  harder  work  do  you  ?" 

"Why  seems  to  me  I  do.  You  see  when  you 
use  one  of  those  poor  angle  worms  you  have 
to  get  all  the  angles  out  of  him  before  he  goes 
on  the  hook!" 

The  girl  laughed.  "Now  you're  kidding 
me,  Josh.     Are  you  ever  serious?" 

"Yeh.  I've  been  serious  once  tryin'  to  prove 
there  was  nothin'  money  couldn't  buy. 
Nothin'.     It's  true  too." 

"No,  I  don't  believe  it  is,"  said  the  girl. 

"Why  don't  you?" 

"Because  I  know  something  money  won't 
buy." 

"What?" 

"Oh,  I  shan't  tell." 

"Aw,  yes,  come  on,  what?" 

The  girl  laughed  again  and  turned  away. 
"Well,"  she  hesitated,  "money  won't  buy  a 
sheet  for  the  bed  of  a  river !     'By  Josh.' ' 

Dorothy  Everett,  '29. 
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3.     WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A 
FRIEND 

The  day  is  perfect — you  feel  rosy  and  in- 
vigorated all  over.  You  drag  out  the  well- 
known  black  bloomers  from  where  they  shun 
the  light  of  day  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
deepest  drawer  and  prepare  for  the  next 
strenuous  hour  of  gym.  The  "middy"  is  newly 
washed,  the  tie  not  so  mussed  as  it  might  be, 
and  altogether  you  feel  the  outfit  seems  to  look 
better  than  usual — that  is, — until  the  black 
hose  are  not  so  gracefully  gracing  your  lower 
extremities.  Whereas  the  greater  part  of  the 
calf  is  sheathed  in  the  scratchy  cotton,  a  huge 
circle  of  white  flesh  is  daring  the  elements, 
somewhat  resembling  the  illuminated  end  of  a 
flash-light  in  a  dark  alley. 

"Good  gravy,"  you  murmur,  "I'd  forgotten 
all  about  that  dog-goned  hole!" 

Gym  begins  in  twenty  minutes.  Well,  the 
roommate  probably  has  a  pair  handy,  but  after 
dumping  all  friend  roommate's  possessions  in. 
over,  out  and  around  her  dresser  drawers  to 
no  avail,  and  in  one  final  attempt  you  are 
delving  into  the  last  elusive  corner,  she  appears 
in  the  door-way. 

'Well!  what  is  this?  A  game?  For  the 
cryin'  out  loud,  whaddaya  want  now  ?" 

Giving  this  crude  outburst  a  somewhat 
hurt,  rebuking  glance  for  sufficient  reply,  you 
feel  called  upon  to  defend  yourself. 

"Don't  be  so  snooty.  I  want  a  pair  of  gym 
stockings.     I  was  just  looking  for  yours." 

"Yeah!     That's  sort  of  evident." 

But  she  has  gym  herself  this  afternoon 
and  must  wear  them.  So  the  unchanging  quest 
begins  anew.  If  you  discover  someone  willing 
to  lend  the  so-precious  articles,  they  are  dirty 
and  so  it  goes.  After  madly  tearing  up  and 
down  the  entire  corridor,  you  decided  it's  no 
use,  and  return  very  crestfallen  to  the  room. 
Well,  reduced  to  the  last  alternative,  that  of 
sewing  the  cussed  hole,  the  second  search  for 
all  sewing  accessories,  is  begun.  A  needle  is 
discovered  after  fiendishly  hunting  all  over 
the  carpet  and  a  piece  of  thread,  white,  is 
located   hanging   on   the   waste-basket.     Black- 


thread   would   be   much   preferred,    but   what 
can  be  done? 

Finally,  with  all  the  necessary  articles 
grouped  around,  you  begin  this  operation  by 
knotting  said  thread,  which  immediately  breaks. 
Uttering  a  loud  word  of  deprecation  you  try 
again,  when — brrrrrrrrrring !  The  bell !  and 
throwing  all  the  would-be  sewing  kit  to  one 
side,  you  pull  on  the  hose,  carefully  attempting 
to  cover  up  the  hole.  This  attempt  is  always 
entirely  a  failure — and  good  spirits  long  since 
vanished,  you  tear  down  the  stairs,  wondering 
just  zvhat  excuse  you  can  give  the  gym  teacher 
this  week. 

June  Pank hurst,  '29. 

FOR  MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mother,  the  name  goes  to  the  heart, 

It    fills    us    full    of    tenderness; 
It  makes  us  think  and  feel  in  part, 

The  wonder  beauty  of  its  peace. 
She   gives   herself  in   sacrifice, 

It's  always  she  who  has  to  pay; 
In  us  she  breathes  the  breath  of  life, 

And  then  she  laughs  the  pain  away. 
Through  babyhood  for  us  she  cares, 

And  listens  to  our  hurts  and  griefs 
For  us  she   voices  all  her  prayers, 

Great  things  of  us  are  her  beliefs. 
Our  infant  lips  are  taught  to  pray, 

To   her   the   credit  does   belong; 
Dear  God  she  frames  the  words  we  say, 

And  teaches  us  the  right  from  wrong. 
But  have  we  not  some  debt  to  pay, 

For  all  the  care  we  have  received? 
Our  mothers   now  are  getting   grey, 

For  us  too  often  they  have  grieved. 
Their  arms  our  stay  in  babyhood, 

Our  baby  cheeks  then  wet  with  tears; 
Our  mothers  now  are  robbed  for  good, 

Of  all  those  happy  by-gone  years. 
For  in  the  place  of  days  gone   past, 

We  all  are  changed  from  babes  above; 
Then  comes  the  debt  we  pay  at  last, 

By  giving  mothers  love  for  love. 

Barbara  Goodell,  '29. 

"I'M  GOING  HOME" 

I'm   going  home!     Ah   what  a   wealth   of  meaning 

in  that  phrase ! 
There's    going    to    be    an    end    to    all    these    weary 

nights  and  days, 
Going  where  mv  heart  will  thrill  to  each  familiar 
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voice, 

To  sleep  or   wake  will  simply  be  a  matter  of  my 
choice. 

Back    where    the    folks   are    mighty    glad    to    take 

me  by   the  hand, 
Back   where    the    neighbors   take    the    time    to    try 

and  understand, 
Back   to   all   the   scenes   of   old,    so    cherished,    oh, 

so  dear — 
Back  to  memory's  garden  to  review  each  souvenir. 

To  renew  my  faith  in  mankind,  to  take  on  added 

strength, 
To  learn  anew  what  mother  taught,  and  then  to 


go,   at  length, 
Into    the    memories    of    the    past,    approach    with 

careful   tread 
So    many    priceless     treasures    which    would    but 
for  thought,  be  dead. 

When   I  come  back — I  must   come  back  for  there 

is  much  to  do, 
I  feel  that  I'll  accomplish   things  done  only  by  a 

few, 
If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  know  I'd  never  roam — 
But  be  that  matter  as  it  may,  right  now  I'm  going 

home! 

June  Pankhurst,  '29 
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OUR  TRIBUTE  TO  '28 

Throughout  the  fall  and  winter  school  year, 
while  the  Junior  class  is  becoming  acquainted 
with  and  accustomed  to  the  activities,  joys  and 
general  curriculum,  one  seldom  stops  for  long 
to  consider  what  the  term's  end  will  mean, 
what  the  coming  year  will  offer  to  us.  We 
have  watched  and  admired  our  Senior  class 
through  their  various  events  which  have  both 
awed  and  thrilled  us.  We  have  tingled  with 
excitement  at  the  anticipation  of  our  proud 
coming  seniorhood. 

But  underneath  the  external  gaiety  and 
hurried  activity,  is  there  not  a  quiet,  deep- 
running  end  to  it  all,  demanding  that  we  stop 
for  a  moment  in  our  happy  rush  onward,  to  see 
if  we  have  not  a  graver  task  to  accomplish  than 
merely  the  pride  of  being  ourselves  the  next 
senior  class?  Our  seniors,  in  going  out  from 
us,  are  leaving  a  vacant  place,  a  great  un- 
finished work  for  our  newer  untrained  hands. 
They  are  not  only  departing  from  Lasell 
Seminary,  they  are  leaving  their  college  days, 
their  preparation  for  all  the  years  behind  them 
in  the  joyful  glory  of  Senior  Week  and  Com- 
mencement. They  have  accomplished  their 
aims;  they  have  progressed  steadily  from  the 
first  day.  Is  our  class  going  to  proudly  honor 
the  Lamp  as  it  has  been  given  to  us,  so  sym- 
bolic, so  meaningful  of  accomplishment,  en- 
lightenment? Have  we  fully  realized  that  we 
are  preparing  ourselves  to  fill  those  cherished 
and  honored  places  which  we  in  turn  must 
glorify    and     reverence?     In     the     rush    and 


glamor  of  our  last  thrilling  weeks,  let  the 
Junior  Class  stand  silent  a  moment,  in  sincere 
tribute  to  those,  who,  in  going  from  us,  have 
given  into  our  outstretched  hands  the  glory, 
the  honor,  the  accomplishment,  the  triumph  of 
the  class  of  twenty-eight,  to  win  our  way  as 
nobly,  as  proudly,  for  the  senior  classes  of  the 
unknown  future,  the  posterity  of  our  Alma 
Mater ! 

June  Pankhurst,  '29. 

YOUTH  IN  EDUCATION 

'  'Tis  education  that  forms  the  common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

— Pope. 
It  was  a  beautiful  mansion  in  a  distant  city 
where  a  happy  family  group  may  be  seen 
sitting  around  the  fire.  The  mother  and  father 
with  their  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  discussing 
the  great  problem  of  where  the  children  should 
be  sent.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  send  the 
boy  to  Groton  and  the  girl  to  Lasell. 

One  sees  every  day  at  Ellis  Island  many 
foreigners  from  distant  shores.  The  men  are 
shabbily  dressed  and  most  always  have  a  pack 
on  their  shoulders.  The  women  are  inclined 
to  be  pathetic  looking  figures  clothed  in  dresses 
long  and  dark  with  a  shawl  of  coarse  texture 
thrown  over  their  heads.  Children  are  seen 
clutching  the  skirts  of  their  mothers  with  fear 
of  being  lost  in  this  strange  new  land.  The 
little  tots  look  around  in  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment and  question  why  mother  and  father 
brought  them  here.  Little  do  they  realize  why 
their  parents  come ;  was  it  to  pick  up  gold  and 
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silver  from  the  streets  ?     No,  they  came  here  A  large  number  leave  school  at  this  age,  some 

for  the  chance  of  an  education  for  their  chil-  due  to  the  lack  of  interest,  others  because  the 

dren    and  also  to  be  in  an  educational  atmos-  burden  of  supporting  their  family  has  been  put 

phere.     They  put  them  in  the  public  schools,  on  their  shoulders.     If  this  does  happen  there 

much  the  same  way  as  the  wealthy  enter  theirs  are  a  number  of  night  schools  at  their  disposal, 

into  the  private  schools.     These  people  though  One  must  have  at  "his"  command  in  order  to 

ignorant  and  poor  share  the  same  dreams  and  enter  a   school   of   higher   learning  a   foreign 

visions  for  their  boys  and  girls  as  the  educated,  language,  algebra,  geometry  and  all  the  history 

wealthy  and  cultured  class.  ^nd  English  one  has  time  to  learn  and  absorb. 

A  child  between  the  age  of  one  and  seven  is  The  study  of  art  and  music  are  usually  dis- 

at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  its  life,  continued  due  to  the  lack  of  time.     Youth  at 

At  this  time  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  educa-  this  aSe  has  unlimited  freedom,  and  it  is  now 

tion  should  be  had.     The  more  wealthy  class  UP  to  them  to  choose  right  from  wrong, 

must    always    employ    French    and    German  A  well  trained   mind,   a  healthy  body  and 

nursemaids  or  governesses,  so  that  the  children  wonderful  opportunities  all  fail  if  the  individual 

will  obtain  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  has  not  learned  the  meaning  and  the  use  of 

at  an  early  age.     At  the  age  of  three  a  child  service.     When  youth  gives   "its"  services  to 

of  a  well  educated  family  has  a  command  of  humanity,   combined   with  the   other   qualities 

four  hundred  and  fifty  words.     A  noted  doctor  (previously  mentioned)  goes  to  the  making  of 

who    was    very    much    interested    in    children  a  successful  man  and  woman, 

counted  the  words  of  a  child  at  seven  years  of  '  Tfe  education  that  forms  the  common  mind. 

age  who  had  had  no  advantages  and  who  came  Just  as  the  twis  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

*>                                                                                       .  — Pope 

from  an  uneducated  home.  With  much  surprise  Preble   Borden     '29  ' 
he  found  the  child  had  command  of  only  one 

hundred  words.     This  proves  the  handicap  of  STANDARDIZATION   FROM    THE 

being   in   an    uneducated    home.     Music,    art  CRADLE  TO  THE  GRAVE 

and   literature   play   a    big   part   in   the   early  From  the  cradle  tQ  the  grave>  from  winter 

training.     A  child  at  the  age  of  seven  is  sup-  to  summerj  from  morning  till  night,  we  hear 

posed  to  have  mastered  the  four  processes  of  lectures  as  to  what  moral  conduct  is.     When  a 

mathematics,   better  known  as   addition,   sub-  childj   Qne>s   nurse   says.   «Do  not   suck  your 

traction,  multiplication  and  division.     This  is  thumb .  eat  nicdy  and  loye  yom.   father  and 

very  essential,  but,  the  greatest  training  of  all  mother,  and  all  W;U  be  weu_»     just  as  soon  as 

should  be  the  beginning  of  character  building.  one  is  able  tQ   stand  on  twQ   feet  and  smile 

A  child  from  seven  to  fourteen  is  what  is  nicely  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Mother  dresses 

known  as  being  in  the  fractious  age.     At  this  her  little  daughter  up  in  her  party  clothes  and 

age  a  child's  individuality  becomes  more  pro-  brings  her  in  to  lunch  where  she  sits  open- 

nounced  and  its  likes   and   dislikes  are   more  eyed  and  listens  to  the  minister  condemning  her 

distinct.     It  is  at  this  time  a  child  begins  to  to   eternal    damnation   if    she   isn't   good    and 

assume  its  own  responsibilities  in  regard  to  its  careful  of  her  conduct.     When  one  goes  to  the 

studies,  but  in  character  building  the  task  of  primary   school   kind-eyed   teachers   smile   be- 

the  parent  is  very  hard.     Up  to  now  the  child  nevolently  if   one   is  a   sweet  little  child   and 

has  only  played  with  honor,  loyalty,  truthful-  doesn't  fight  with  Lucy-Jane  and  brings  her 

ness  and  service,  but  like  a  colt  it  must  submit  home    work   to    class    every   day,    but   glares 

to  the  bridle  and  learn  freedom  through  law.  mercilessly  if  one  doesn't  pay  attention  or  pulls 

A  boy  or  girl  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one      Lucy-Jane's  hair.     So   from  grammar   school 

assumes  more  responsibility  of   its  education,  to  high  school  and  then  into  college  every  day 
thereby  lessening   the   burden  of   its   parents,      in  a  different  way  one  learns  how  to  be  good, 
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righteous  and  virtuous  by  conforming  to  ac- 
cepted rules  and  conventions. 

When  Napoleon  in  his  early  youth  won  him- 
self the  title  of  military  commander  of  unusual 
capacities  as  well  as  that  of  an  intellectual 
genius,  he  sat  himself  down  a  disgrace  and  a 
failure  to  write  his  memoirs  and  reflections  on 
life.  One  of  the  first  points  he  made  was  that 
morality  should  be  convincing  to  our  reason 
without  affecting  our  conduct.  Our  minds 
revel  in  words  but  they  are  merely  words  with 
no  real  significance  behind  them.  We  don't 
want  to  listen  to  other  people  telling  us  what 
is  right  and  wrong.  We  want  to  learn  to 
discriminate  for  ourselves  the  difference. 
What  do  we  care  what  others  have  learned  by 
experience?  It's  all  right  to  sit  and  listen  but 
we  want  to  learn  by  the  very  same  experiences 
the  very  same  thing  these  people  have  learned. 
Talk  means  nothing.  Words  cannot  affect  our 
conduct  and  the  sooner  mother,  father,  minister 
and  teachers  stop  thinking  for  us  and  let  us 
learn  from  our  own  experience,  the  world  may 
be  said  to  have  progressed  in  the  matter  of 
morality.  Doesn't  the  majority  of  teachers  in- 
struct merely  from  the  text  book  without 
considering  their  own  individual  thoughts  on 
the  matter,  and  end  up  by  completely  ignoring 
the  reactions  on  the  part  of  their  pupils? 
Doesn't  the  profession  of  teaching  in  itself 
lead  to  intolerance  and  bigotry?  One  hears 
a  lot  about  the  new  spirit  among  teachers  but 
one  sees  very  little  real  evidence  of  it.  It 
seems  to  end  in  good  intentions.  Therefore, 
how  can  teachers  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
give  vent  to  moralizing?  Why  can't  they  get 
out  of  the  idea  of  moralizing  instruction?  One 
can't  go  to  a  class  in  History,  Algebra,  English, 
French  or  Chemistry  when  the  teacher  doesn't 
feel  it  her  duty  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
class  time  to  rave  on  at  random  of  her  idea  of 
life,  religion,  conventions,  trying  to  impress 
these  ideas  on  the  minds  of  her  pupils.  If  they 
are  not  of  this  kind,  then  they  are  unimagina- 
tive pedantic,  dull  and  recite  mechanically  quo- 
tations of  great  men  of  the  past,  trying  to  im- 
press their  students  with  the  fact  of  their  wide 


knowledge,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  same 
might  have  been  perfect  in  its  day  but  entirely 
out  of  order  today.  All  this  might  be  well  if 
there  weren't  a  more  serious  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. Anyone  has  a  right  to  philosophize,  but 
is  it  fair  to  try  to  implant  these  ideas  on  young 
minds  who  are  ready  to  take  up  unquestioningly 
all  knowledge  that  comes  their  way  ?  Instead  of 
putting  ideas  in  a  child's  head  as  soon  as  he 
is  old  enough  to  think,  why  not  let  him  develop 
his  own  and  perhaps  this  would  help  solve  or  at 
any  rate  clear  up  many  of  society's  problems 
existing  today. 

How  can  a  teacher  take  the  responsibility 
of  molding  the  minds  and  characters  of  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  so  utterly  unlike,  each 
one  needing  a  different  method  of  treatment. 
Some  great  wit  has  said  this  about  our  present 
educational  system  :  "It  is  the  ancient  absurdity 
of  throwing  half  wits  and  geniuses  indiscrimin- 
ately in  the  classroom,  lock-stepping  them  with 
a  standardized  pace  through  four  years  of  col- 
lege or  high  school  and  graduating  them  on  the 
same  day  with  the  same  sort  of  recognition." 
It  has  always  been  a  wonder  how  the  most  in- 
telligent or  supposedly  intelligent  group  in 
society  could  stand  up  before  an  assembly  of 
boys  and  girls  and  read  a  long  list  of  do's  and 
don't's,  traditions  and  platitudes  that  may  pos- 
sibly mean  something  to  one  out  of  every  ten. 

However,  there  is  possibly  a  reason  for  this 
moralizing  form  of  instruction.  Most  teachers 
who  preach  so  incessantly  find  from  their  ex- 
perience that  the  majority  of  young  people  like 
being  preached  to.  They  like  to  be  told  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  They  like 
to  hear  lengthy  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice. 
Why  should  this  be  so  ?  Because  they  haven't 
the  courage  to  think  for  themselves.  They  are 
afraid  to  think  and  would  rather  stay  content 
in  a  rut  that  their  ancestors  have  made  for 
them.  The  teachers  unfortunately  cater  to  this 
majority  and  ignore  those  who  might  like  to 
think  for  themselves,  seemingly  forgetful  that 
the  one  end  and  aim  of  education  is  this  fact 
of  teaching  people  how  to  think  not  what  to 
think. 
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All  this  moralizing  usually  passes  through 
one  ear  and  out  of  the  other  and  is  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  natural  progress  of  human- 
ity. Napoleon,  Voltaire,  Bacon  and  Gallileo  all 
refused  to  conform  to  the  conventions  of  their 
day.  Instead  they  thought  for  themselves  and 
were  consequently  considered  radical.  Today 
we  are  too  crammed  full  with  information 
about  facts  and  conventions.  We  overflow 
with  a  combination  of  other  people's  ideas,  our 
own  individuality  crushed  and  stepped  on  in 
our  infancy.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  The  problem  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  most  of  us  feel  there  is  no  way  out 
of  it.  However,  it  may  not  be  as  hopeless  as 
it  seems,  for  the  very  fact  that  mass  or  whole- 
sale education  is  now  being  repudiated  and 
educators  are  seriously  considering  many 
changes. 

FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 

Why  is  it  that  in  a  woman's  soul  the  struggle 
for  material,  physical  comfort  wars  so  stren- 
uously with  artistic  desires?  Why  is  it  that  a 
comfortable  home,  a  well-fed  husband  and  a 
circle  of  admiring  friends  mean  so  much  in  a 
woman's  life?  We  say  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  superficial,  material  and  of  little  value  and 
yet  how  courageously  a  woman  fights  for 
them.  Would  she  fight  for  them  so  stren- 
uously in  the  face  of  scorn  if  they  were  not 
vitally  necessary  to  her? 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  desires  of 
a  woman's  life  is  to  literally  have  a  man  of  her 
own.  And  if  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth 
we  will  acquiesce  to  this  statement.  Yes,  she 
does  want  a  man.  But  why  ?  So  that  she  can 
hold  her  head  up  with  the  rest  of  her  sex. 
Even  the  faint  glimpse  of  a  probable  male  is 
sufficient,  but  lo,  the  woman,  who  admits 
quite  frankly  that  she  has  never  been  able  to 
attract  a  man,  is  doomed  to  perpetual  in- 
feriority and  perhaps  oblivion!  How  often 
our  whole  attitude  changes  toward  a  woman 
when  we  see  the  kind  of  a  man  she  attracts. 
Oh  I  know  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  face  the 
truth  but  have  we  not  often  seen  that  "So  and 
So"  had  a  lot  more  "to  her"  after  meeting  her 


very  attractive  man?  And  vice- versa  of 
course  (but  that  hurts  our  pride  a  little  too 
deeply  to  dwell  on  it). 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  having  a  man  we 
must  of  course  concede  to  all  that  goes  with 
it.  Some  brand  our  sex  as  being  all  that  our 
outer  garments  stand  for  (and  the  "some"  by 
the  way  are  usually  our  loving  enemies,  the 
men,  who  have  to  retaliate  in  some  way  our 
acknowledged  mastery  of  them).  But  is  there 
not  in  the  heart  of  every  girl,  an  obscure  long- 
ing aside  from  this  very  obvious  one?  Poten- 
tially woman  is  far  less  materialistic  than  man. 
She  has  always  typified  the  ideal  and  spiritual 
side  of  life.  And  now  our  men  complain  that 
she  is  falling  off  from  her  pedestal.  Perhaps, 
but  let  us  examine  the  pedestal. 

Man  claiming  himself  as  the  stronger  and 
more  aggressive  sex,  took  woman  with  her 
charms  and  installed  her  in  his  home  to  grace 
and  beautify  his  colorless  existence.  Woman 
not  only  gave  him  children  but  she  gave  him 
love,  color  and  perhaps  worst  of  all  a  sense  of 
superiority  (her  inherent  cleverness  telling 
her  that  here  weakness  was  strength).  It  is 
rather  hard  to  admit  this  but  never  yet  (except 
in  a  few  rare  cases)  has  man  ever  accepted  the 
woman  he  loves  as  a  friend.  Why?  He  has 
never  wanted  to  show  her  his  short-comings. 
He  wants  to  remain  always  the  hero  of  her 
flattery.  A  skillful  woman  will  find  out  a 
man's  shortcomings  and  keep  them  to  herself. 
A  foolish  one  will  stumble  upon  them  unwit- 
tingly and  lose  her  man. 

Man  has  always  set  his  woman  in  a  glass  case 
and  told  her  to  look  pretty.  Her  abilities  meant 
little  to  him  except  that  they  glorified  his  house- 
hold. Heretofore  woman  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  glass  case  but  her  hidden  long- 
ings growing  more  and  more  insistent  she  had 
to  have  some  outlet  other  than  a  new  dress  or  a 
dinner  party.  With  the  new  and  enlightening 
freedom  that  was  seemingly  given  her  but  in 
reality  struggled  for  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
her  sex,  she  has  been  allowed  a  brief  walk 
around  the  outside  of  her  glass  case  and  she 
has  found  it  not  only  refreshing  and  exciting 
but  she  has  found  that  there  are  many  inter- 
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esting  paths,  rocky  perhaps,  holding  in  them- 
selves something  of  the  elusive  mystery  of  life. 
If  man's  nature  were  woman's  I  doubt 
whether  the  paths  would  have  interested  her, 
she  would  have  been  content  to  settle  back 
to  the  comfortable,  complacency  of  the  glass 
case.  But  woman  is  imaginative,  quick  witted 
and  courageous — the  pitfalls  only  add  to  the 
zest  of  the  enterprise. 

Man  has  never  up  to  this  time  felt  the  in- 
dividuality of  woman.  He  is  forced  to  admit 
it  now  openly  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  does  in- 
wardly. That  is  why  man  has  never  realized 
that  there  may  be  many  longings  in  her  heart 
that  do  not  pertain  to  himself.  She  is  an  in- 
dividual, she  longs  to  be  a  complete  one  but 
time  and  habit  make  her  battle  a  difficult  one. 
Perhaps  she  will  fail — who  knows?  She  had 
had  to  rely  on  man  too  long.  She  has  become 
too  familiar  with  the  luxuries  of  life  to  strike 
out.  There  is  freedom  for  the  unattractive  at 
any  rate.  She  will  no  longer  have  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  scorn  of  her  more  fortunate 
contemporaries. 

Who  of  us  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  come 
against  the  wall  of  her  glass  case?  We  beat 
our  hands  against  it.  We  want  to  go  out  alone 
into  the  world.  To  sink  or  swim  but  habit — 
the  habit  of  pretty  clothes,  a  comfortable  hus- 
band, admiring  friends,  pushes  upon  us.  We 
want  to,  we  know — we  know  well  which  is 
more  glorious  that  a  vision  with  its  radiant 
promise  can  change  our  common  lives  to  some- 
thing greater,  richer,  but  we  are  afraid — hor- 
ribly afraid.  Of  what?  Of  failure.  Pov- 
erty, loneliness,  dowdiness  and  above  all  the 
lash  of  the  throngs  of  our  well  married  friends. 
If  we  could  only  escape  from  the  materialism 
of  this  world,  if  we  could  only  run  away  and 
carry  out  our  bold  plans  in  the  vastness  of  an 
uncensuring  plain,  but  no,  we  bump  up  against 
so  and  so's  well-to-do  husband  just  as  we  are 
planning  these  bold  steps.  And  being  afraid 
we  keep  our  longings  more  or  less  hidden  so 
that  we  are  still,  perhaps  externally  only,  but 
nevertheless  truly  judging  our  friends  on  the 
men  they  can  attract. 


Man  claims  we  have  fallen  from  our  pedestal 
and  come  down  to  the  lower  plains  to  graze 
with  him.  He  is  mistaken.  Man  has  made 
woman  this  so-called  superficial  and  worldly 
ambitioned  creature.  She  never  wishes  to  be. 
She  not  only  proves  that  but  she  proves  also 
that  in  some  respects  she  is  infinitely  greater 
than  he  for  her  strivings,  blind  may  be,  but 
ever  courageous  for  the  noble  birthright  that 
he  has  selfishly  but  no  doubt  unconsciously 
taken  away  from  her. 

FATE 

The  scoffer  says — ■ 

"Fate   is   naught 

To    worry    over, 

Just  a  string 

Of  happenings 

That  go   to   make   up   some   end." 

The   idealist  thinks 

That   Fate 

Is  what  makes 

A  man  and  woman  come  together, 

And    love 

As  no   two   have   loved  before. 

But— 

The   cynic    knows 

That  -Fate 

Is    what    every    man    dreads 

With   fear   in   his  heart. 

It  is  measured  out  to  us 

Carefully 

That  none  may  lack 

His   share. 

For   us   to   know, 

And  when  the  time  comes 

We   shall  see 

And   no  longer  fear 

For   Fate   is   not   always 

Bad. 

Rosalie   Starkzueather,   '29. 
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PROGRAM 


OF       COMMENCEMENT 
EVENTS 


Saturday,  May  18—8:00  P.  M.  Glee  Club 
Concert  (Tickets  necessary),  Auburndale  Club. 

Thursday,  May  24—2  :00  P.  M.  River  Day. 

Saturday,  May  26—3  :45  P.  M.  May  Fete. 
(Bragdon   Lawn). 

Tuesday,  May  29—8:00  P.  M.  Woodland 
Park  School  Recital  and  Closing  Exercises. 

Wednesday,  May  30—8:00  P.  M.  Com- 
mencement Concert — Bragdon  Hall. 

Friday,  June  1—2:00  to  2:30  P.  M.  Swim- 
ming Exhibition,  Swimming  Pool,  Carter  Hall ; 
2:30  to  6:00'  P.  M.  Art  Exhibit,  Studio,  Brag- 
don Hall ;  2  :30  to  6 :00  P.  M.  Home  Economics 
Exhibit,  Carter  Hall  Fashion  Show,  Carter 
Hall.  , 

Saturday,  June  2—8:00  P.  M.  Principal's 
Reception  to  the  Seniors,  Former  Students  and 
Guests — Woodland  Park. 

Sunday,  June  3 — 4:00  P.  M.  Baccalaureate 
Sermon,  Auburndale  Congregational  Church, 
James  Gordon  Gilkey,  D.  D. 

Monday,  June  4 — 8:00  P.  M.  Class  Night 
Exercises   (Cards  necessary).  Bragdon  Lawn. 

Tuesday,  June  5 — 10:15  A.  M.  Reunion  of 
the  Alumnae  and  Former  Students — Library; 
1  :30  P.  M.  Commencement  Exercises,  Auburn- 


dale    Congregational     Church.     Address     by 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  L.  H.  D. 

Friday,  April  13 :  Mrs.  Gary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Home  here  in  Auburndale  spoke  to  us 
this  morning  in  chapel.  She  chose  as  her  sub- 
ject the  fact  that  there  is  a  pattern  for  everyone 
to  weave  throughout  their  lives,  and  if  we 
would  weave  a  perfect  pattern  there  is  but  one 
solution,  follow  God. 

Sunday,  April  15:  We  were  delighted  to 
have  with  us  Dr.  Douglas  Horton  at  our  after- 
noon vespers.  He  suggested  that  we  cannot 
sail  on  the  ship  of  Ambition  and  land  in  the 
port  of  Success  without  the  aid  of  these  three 
ships :  Leadership,  Markmanship  and  Seaman- 
ship. Elaborating  on  the  key  to  each  of  these 
qualities,  he  summed  it  up  by  applying  them  to 
our  daily  lives. 

Wednesday,  April  18:  J.  Porter  Russell, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  our  school,  spoke  at  our 
morning  chapel  and  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
woe  and  discontent  were  merely  a  matter  of 
one's  attitude  towards  life,  and  expressed  his 
faith  in  the  modern  youth  to  lead  forth,  out 
of  the  chaos  of  worldly  affairs,  with  new  ideals. 

Thursday,  April  19:  Moliere's  amusing- 
comedy,  "Les  Precieuses  Redicules",  performed 
by  members  of  the  French  classes  was  a  ver- 
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itable  triumph.  The  French  and  the  acting  of 
both  the  main  and  minor  characters  were  really 
remarkable  and  the  evening  proved  to  be  highly 
entertaining  . 

Friday,  April  20 :  The  third  and  last  school 
reception  was  held  at  Woodland  Park  this 
evening.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs. 
McDonald  and  Miss  Edith  Johnson  received. 
A  very  delightful  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  splendid  concert  given  by  Miss  Eichhorn's 
trio.  Miss  Ann  Mathea,  the  young  Norwegian 
soprano,  dressed  in  the  peasant  costume  of  her 
native  land,  delighted  us  with  her  charming 
personality  as  well  as  her  perfectly  trained 
voice  with  its  beautiful  tonal  qualities.  In 
her  "echo"  song  we  were  transported  to  the 
Norwegian  forests  and  heard  as  though  we 
were  there,  "The  Calling  of  the  Cows". 
Later  Miss  Mathea,  dressed  in  a  French 
peasant  costume  worn  only  on  the  occasions  of 
confirmation  and  marriage,  sang  a  few  very 
characteristic  Brittany  folk  songs.  Miss 
Kathryn  Perkins  the  harpist,  played  exceedingly 
musically  and  we  were  pleased  to  hear  the 
familiar  Volga  Boat  Song  on  this  instrument. 
Miss  Eulalia  Snyder  Buttelman,  the  accom- 
pianist,  deserves  high  praise  for  her  remarkable 
gift  along  this  line  which  added  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  music.  And  of  course  we 
are  all  familiar  with  Miss  Eichhorn's  master- 
ful playing  of  the  violin.  Never  have  we  heard 
her  play  as  she  did  that  evening,  and  especially 
did  we  enjoy  the  Kreisler  pieces  and  the  Con- 
certo Andalusia.  Our  only  regret  was  that 
the  whole  school  was  not  able  to  be  present 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  at  some  date  next 
year  this  same  trio  will  favor  us  with  a  con- 
cert before  the  whole  school. 

Our  reception  programmes  have  been  es- 
pecially felicitous  this  year  and  we  are  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter  who  have  so 
ably  planned  the  entertainment. 

Sunday,  April  22 :  We  were  glad  to  have 
with  us  at  our  vesper  hour  Dr.  Elmer  Leslie. 
He  chose  as  his  subject  the  privilege  of  worship 
and  took  into  consideration  the  three  main 
things  that  worship  can  mean  to  us.     Worship 


may  mean  an  uplift  and  stimulus  of  spiritual 
fellowship.  Worship  also  achieves  an  inner 
renewal  of  ourselves.  It  helps  to  gather  up 
the  fragmentary  parts  of  our  minds  and 
thoughts  and  to  recover  our  character  and 
purpose.  And  last,  worship  brings  to  us  the 
power  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole. 


.  {Jf/SS,  Aj,    -   ^SS'^     „S.  S.„     '.s  .  sss///, 


This  my  friends  is  the  Junior  number,  con- 
tributed to  solely  by  members  of  this  class. 
And  far  be  it  from  poor  "Under"  to  attempt 
to  review  the  great  work  of  the  lofty  Juniors. 

There  are  several  articles  of  special  note, 
the  first  being  a  very  clever  story  written  by 
Margaret  Wethern  called  "Yellow  Hangings." 
It  has  a  decided  Chinese  atmosphere  without 
being  overdone.  All  those  who  like  to  read 
about  sleek  headed,  almond  eyed,  yellow  men, 
will  enjoy  this  immensely.  We  did.  Then  we 
have  another  story  which  merits  the  lime- 
light. It  is  of  an  entirely  different  stamp. 
"Girls  Will  Be  Boys,"  whimsical  and  rather 
improbable  sport  but  likeable  nevertheless. 
Dorothy  Everett  has  written  a  little  sketch 
called  "As  the  Gods  Will"  which  is  almost 
"poetically"  written  though  lacking  a  little  in 
the  "grey  marrow." 

For  the  more  serious  articles  there  is : 
"Youth  in  Education"  and  if  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  we  didn't  quite  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about !  "Standardization 
from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave"  contains  many 
"truisms"  but  gives  the  poor  teacher  rather  a 
hard  knock.  "A  Study  of  Words"  by  Con- 
stance Chase  has  interesting  information  about 
a  subject  we  would  not  seek  out. 

As  for  the  poetry,  it  is  probable,  considering 
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the  lack  of  it,  that  the  Juniors  are  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  that  realm  of  literary  art.  How- 
ever we  do  have  a  little,  though  not  of  excep- 
tional merit. 

As  a  whole  this  edition  of  the  Leaves  is  a 
good  one.  We  well  know  the  difficulties  that 
entail  the  making  up  of  a  class  number  and 
the  Juniors  have  done  rather  well.  We  con- 
gratulate them !  F.  F. 


Mayor  Childs  of  Newton  has  recently  ap- 
pointed our  principal  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Newton  Library. 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Hills  is  gradually  work- 
ing his  way  "up  North",  having  left  Florida 
early  in  April,  and  hopes  to  be  at  Lasell  for 
Commencement. 

Dear  Janette  Smock,  '27,  writes  just  the 
way  she  talks  and  Miss  M.  P.  W.  declares  that 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Here  are  some  bits 
from  Janette's  letter  :  "These  beautiful  spring 
days  make  me  realize  that  Commencement 
time  will  soon  be  here.  I  am  planning  to  come 
up  for  graduation  this  June  and  I  am  actually 
counting  the  days. 

"I  have  thought  many,  many  times  of 
those  at  Lasell  who  made  my  two  years  there 
so  happy.  I  have  had  a  very  happy  year  with 
Madeleine  Robinhold,  '27,  in  New  York.  We 
are  taking  the  Public  School  Music  Super- 
visor's course  at  New  York  University.  We 
are  in  practically  all  of  our  classes  together  and 
though  it  is  a  hard  course,  we  love  it  and 
every  phase  of  the  work  is  fascinating.  We 
are  both  keeping  on  with  our  vocal  work,  too. 

"New  York  is  only  about  fifty  miles  from 
my  home  and,  consequently,  I  go  home  every 
week-end.     Madeleine  is  not  quite  as  fortunate, 


but  she  comes  to  Red  Bank  with  me  often  and 
we've  had  many  good  times  together. 

"I  have  seen  Sue  Shutts,  '26,  a  few  times 
this  winter.  She  is  studying  voice  in  New 
York  and  likes  her  teacher  immensely.  We 
have  also  had  dinner  with  Ruth  Hutton,  '27, 
several  times.  Helen  White,  '27,  was  with  me 
for  a  week-end  in  the  early  part  of  March. 

"Madeleine  joins  me  in  greetings  to  anyone 
who  may  remember  us,  especially  to  Dr.  Wins- 
low  whose  kindness  I  will  never  forget." 

Mildred  A.  Knight,  '21,  enclosed  a  check 
for  the  Lasell  Leaves  in  her  last  note  and 
took  time  to  add:  "The  Leaves  keep  coming 
and  I  do  enjoy  them  so  much.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  old  girls  but  the  school 
paper  helps  out  a  lot. 

"We  are  planning  to  have  a  Lasell  Club  meet- 
ing this  week  and  we  always  look  forward  to 
hearing  about  the  school  and  friends.  Caroline 
Lindsay  Haney,  '20,  is  the  one  who  keeps  us 
posted  concerning  doings  at  the  old  school." 

In  March  we  received  a  charming  note  from 
Helen  Moss  Pratt,  '19.  She  writes:  "The 
Leaves  arrived  yesterday  and  I  have  already 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  has  such  cute 
(you  don't  like  that  word ,  do  you,  Miss 
Potter?)  stories  and  it  is  such  fun  to  hear  all 
about  everyone.  I  wish  I  had  something 
thrilling  to  write  you,  but  I  am  just  living  the 
quiet  life  in  a  home  of  my  own  just  around 
the  corner  from  my  mother  and  father. 

"Every  year  I  hope  to  return  to  Lasell  for 
Commencement  but  have  failed.  However,  I 
do  hope  to  be  on  hand  in  June,  the  tenth  re- 
union of  our  class."  Dear  Helen  Moss  closes 
her  message  with  this :  "You  probably  do  not 
remember  me,  Miss  Potter,  but  you  are  often 
thought  of  by  this  little  white  dove."  Don't 
think  for  a  moment,  Helen,  that  you  have 
escaped  my  memory.  You  still  occupy  a  very 
warm  corner  in  my  heart. 

Edith  Stone,  '27,  writes  Miss  Ross :  "  I  spent 
six  months  from  September  until  March  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  taking  a  student  dieti- 
tian's course.  The  work  was  enjoyable  and 
the  persons  with  whom  I   worked  were  con- 
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genial.  I  met  lots  of  fine  girls,  some  nurses, 
and  some  dietitians  and  a  good  share  of  them 
were  from  Nova  Scotia. 

"Hazel  Cooke,  '27,  and  Betty  Bills,  1925- 
1926,  I  have  met  several  times.  Carolyn 
Duncan,  '27,  arrived  at  the  hospital  two  weeks 
before  I  finished  to  take  her  six  months 
course."  Edith  closes  her  message  with  the 
pleasing  announcement  that  she  expects  to  re- 
port at  Lasell  during  Commencement  time. 

Alfhild  Trondsen,  1922-1923,  and  her 
devoted  parents  are  planning  another  delightful 
trip  over-seas,  this  time  spending  most  of  the 
summer  in  the  Dickens  country  in  England 
and  in  Bergen,  the  Switzerland  of  Norway, 
Mr.  Trondsen's  native  city.  Alfhild  writes : 
"Natalie  Albury  Dowswell,  1922-1923,  has 
just  sent  me  a  lovely  picture  of  herself  taken 
in  her  bridal  gown.  She  is  very  happy  and 
living  still  in  Nassau." 

Although  a  little  early,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  to  these  friends  a  bon 
voyage. 

Ella  Stedman  Franks,  '82,  writes  from  Ithaca, 
New  York  that  she  is  still  enjoying  the  duties 
of  her  office  and  is  remembering  happily  and 
gratefully  her  visit  at  Lasell  last  June.  We 
join  with  her  in  wishing  that  it  were  possible 
for  her  to  return  this  coming  Commencement 
for  it  was  such  a  joy  to  have  her  with  us. 

Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '20,  and  Helen 
Albert,  '25,  brought  Lasell  Easter  greetings  in 
person.  We  were  delighted  to  see  them  both. 
Both  seemed  in  perfect  health  and  and  fine 
spirits.  Freda  brought  good  word  of  her 
sister  Marion  and  family  and  also  made  a  half 
promise  that  the  younger  sister  will  some  day 
before  long  be  a  Lasell  girl. 

Helen  Albert  promised  to  write  up  her  busi- 
ness program  but  we  have  not  yet  heard. 
However,  we  remember  this  much  that  she  is 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  a  department  at 
Macey's  in  New  York  and  Florence  Tyler,  '25, 
has  an  official  position  in  the  same  splendid 
firm.  The  girls  are  keeping  house  together  in 
their  very  own  suite  and  we  judge  from  Helen's 
fine   spirit  that  they  are   enjoying  life  at  its 


best.     We   certainly   wish   them   Godspeed   in 
their  unique  field. 

Since  graduating  from  Lasell,  Helen  finished 
her  course  in  one  of  the  Iowa  colleges  and  the 
experiences  fitted  her  especially  for  the  work 
in  which  she  is  now  making  good. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Jean  Field,  '22, 
wrote  in  a  happy  vein  to  Mrs.  Hooker  and 
Miss  Potter,  for  she  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Samuel  Shone  Faires.  She  re- 
fers to  a  hurried  call  at  Lasell  last  fall  when 
it  unfortunately  happened  all  her  old  friends 
were  away.  She  further  adds :  "I  have  missed 
Lasell  so.  .  The  memory  of  the  full  and  happy 
days  there  are  among  my  dearest.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Faires  all  about  Lasell  and  he  is  now  an 
enthusiastic  backer.  Our  wedding  is  to  be  in 
June. 

"My  gift  at  the  time  of  my  graduation  from 
Lasell  was  a  lovely  harp  and  of  course  I  im- 
mediately started  out  to  master  it,  having  in 
mind  a  career  some  day  in  the  musical  world, 
but  you  see  I  have  changed  my  mind ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  the  career  is  concerned.  The  music 
shall  always  remain  prominent  in  my  home." 

Jean  closes  with  greetings  to  Dr.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Hooker  and  Miss  Witherbee,  Miss  Potter 
and  all  her  friends.  And  all  of  her  friends  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  our  Jean  of   Omaha. 

It  would  have  been  very  natural  and  like 
old  times  had  Katherine  Tufts,  '27,  joined 
Peggy  Hitt,  '27,  in  her  recent  visit,  but  the 
next  best  thing  is  this  kind  note  from  Kath- 
erine to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  She  writes : 
"Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  fine  and 
wishing  all  the  time  that  I  could  have  returned 
to  Lasell  this  spring.  I  am  enjoying  my  school 
work  very  much."  She  closes  with  greetings 
not  only  from  herself  but  her  parents.  The 
note  was  sent  in  the  care  of  her  dear  room- 
mate, Peggy  Hitt. 

Frances  M.  Clark,  '23,  writes  a  line  to  Dr. 
Winslow  from  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital, 
White  Plains,  New  York,  where  she  has  been 
taking  "intensive  training"  in  the  department 
of  dietetics.  Since  receiving  this  note  Frances 
has  completed   her  work.     She  adds :   "I   am 
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looking  forward  to  a  visit  to  Lasell  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime  the  Lasell  Leaves 
is  always  so  welcome  and  helps  to  keep  me  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  school.  She 
closes  with  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wins- 
low  and  Miss  Potter  and  all  others  whom  she 
knew.  .  We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  her  promised  visit. 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  held  its  an- 
nual luncheon  on  March  31  at  the  New  Haven 
Country  Club,  and  we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
reunion.  There  were  about  twenty  girls  pres- 
ent and  we  were  so  happy  to  have  our  dear 
Miss  Potter  with  us.  It  certainly  did  seem 
like  good  old  Lasell  days  to  have  her  talk  to 
us  and  answer  our  many  questions.  She  told 
us  many  interesting  bits  of  news  about  every- 
one and  what  a  splendid  year  Lasell  has  been 
having.  We  were  so  glad  to  hear  this.  She 
also  brought  us  messages  from  several  of  our 
former  teachers,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much. 
It  made  us  all  want  to  go  back  and  see  them 
again. 

We  were  very  sorry  not  to  have  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  with  us,  but  enjoyed  their  mes- 
sage to  us  and  send  to  them  our  heartiest  greet- 
ings. 

It  gave  us  much  pleasure  to  have  two  pres- 
ent Lasell  girls  with  us — Helen  Kowalewski, 
'28,  and  Margaret  Behrens,  '28. 

Those  who  attended  the  luncheon  were: 
Miss  Potter,  Juliet  Beach  Barker,  '13,  Gene- 
vieve Bettcher  McDonnell,  '14,  Margaret 
Behrens,  '27,  Harriette  Case,  '22,  Elsie  Flight 
Wuestefeld,  '18,  Margaret  Fuller  Manchester, 
'06,  Leontine  Goodman  Thalheimer,  '18,  Cor- 
nelia Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  Helen  Kowalew- 
ski, 27,  Madeline  Loomis  Caldwell,  1916-1918, 
Dorothy  Merwin  Brown,  '23,  Marjorie  Lowell 
Weeks,  '23,  Emma  Helen  Ockert  '26,  Edith  L. 
Thorpe,  '27,  Ruth  Tolman,  1918-1919,  Glenna 
Bullis,  '25,  Ruby  Holabird,  '25,  Hazel  Kramer, 
'26,  Gertrude  Moeller,   '26. 

With  cordial  greetings  to  all, 

Gertrude  Moeller,  Secretary. 

Miss  Potter  is  still  enthusing  over  her  royal 
treatment  ai:  the  generous  hands  of   the   New- 


Haven  Lasell  Club.  She  declares  the  reunion 
place  was  ideal.  The  views  from  the  club 
house  were  so  fascinating  that  one  was  tempted 
to  look  instead  of  eat.  But  best  of  all  was  the 
good  cheer  of  that  elect  company.  There,  for 
example,  was  Juliet  Beach  Barker  who  said 
she  was  graduated  in  1913  but  the  truth  is  she 
looked  just  about  fifteen  days  older  than  when 
at  Lasell.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Gene- 
vieve Bettcher  McDonnell,  '14,  and  also  Presi- 
dent Madeline  Loomis  Caldwell,  1916-1918, 
mother  of  two  beautiful  little  daughters.  These 
young  mothers  have  certainly  learned  to  "toss 
off  care  and  keep  the  morning  face."  It  was 
especially  friendly  of  Dorothy  Merwin  Brown, 
y23,  and  Harriette  Case,  '22,  to  motor  all  the 
way  from  Hartford  to  the  New  Haven  Club 
meeting,  but  it  was  just  like  that  dear  "Gee- 
Whiz"  combination  to  do  it. 

Our  Dean  declares  she  would  like  to  go  on 
and  on,  saying  many  pleasant  things  about 
each  old  girl  present,  for  they  richly  deserve  it. 

This  is  the  latest  word  from  Kathryne  Ross, 
1923-1926,  to  our  principal : 

"I  have  quite  lost  track  of  different  mem- 
bers of  my  Lasell  acquaintanceship — much  to 
my  sorrow." 

"I  most  sincerely  hope  many  had  a  chance 
to  read  what  our  dear  friend  Barbara  Cushing 
Jenkins,  '25,  had  to  say  about  such  delinquents. 

"I  received  from  Marian  Simonds,  '25,  two 
copies  of  the  Leaves  and  was  more  than  over- 
joyed to  see  the  news  of  many  of  my  class- 
mates of  '25.  So  glad  to  learn  of  Juliet  War- 
ren's, 1923-1924,  musical  success. 

"The  other  day  a  letter  from  Lucille  Barry, 
'26,  who  is  now  spending  a  while  in  Los  An- 
geles, quite  surprised  me  as  the  last  news  I  had 
from  her  she  was  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

"Now  I  am  on  the  gain.  Good  health  is  the 
greatest  blessing  to  be  had — material  things 
may  be  more  easily  acquired  if  only  one  is 
blessed  with  good  health. 

"I  seldom  see  any  of  the  girls  from  school — 
but  Blanche  Avery,  '25,  spent  last  summer  here 
at  Middlebury  Summer  School  and  is  now  here 
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for  a  few  days  with  her  sister  who  attends 
this  college.  Barbara  Cushing  Jenkins,  '25,  I 
saw  a  few  times  last  summer  while  she  was 
here  for  Commencement.  Have  met  a  girl 
in  college  here  who  knows  Rose  Cruise,  '25. 
So  it  goes.  And  oh  that  something  could  be 
done  so  that  Lasell  would  graduate  more  faith- 
ful correspondents.  It  is  so  easy  to  neglect 
writing  those  who  have  once  meant  so  much 
to  you. 

"Saw  Helen  Frost  while  she  was  home  and 
she  surely  is  crazy  about  Lasell  life.  I  don't 
know  who  could  help  it.  How  I  would  like  to 
live  again  the  many  happy  days  I  spent  there 
— and  they'd  mean  so  much  more  to  me  now. 
I  think  my  illness  has  opened  my  eyes.  I  only 
hope  Helen  will  go  back  next  year  and  grad- 
uate. 

"Frances  Adams,  '20,  I  see  once  in  a  great 
while.  Now  we  have  been  planning  how  we 
would  go  to  the  Vermont  Lasell  Club  meeting 
this  next  summer. 

"Dr.  Winslow,  please  remember  me  to  dear 
Miss  Potter,  and  my  best  to  the  Lasell  family. 

Sincerely, 
Kathryne  C.  Ross. 

Lasell  is  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
oldest  and  most  honored  alumnae  in  the  passing 
away  of  Mrs.  Ann  Reliance  Jones  Bourne,  '88. 
Our  tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to  her  be- 
reaved family. 

Mrs.  Floyd  A.  Swett  (Wilhelmina  Joscelyn, 
'13),  writes  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  some  in- 
teresting news  concerning  her  little  family. 
Daughter  Ruth  is  eleven,  Robert  ten,  John  two 
and  wee  Ann  Marie  came  to  gladden  their 
home  last  August.  Our  congratulations  to 
dear  Wilhelmina  and  her  husband. 

Florence  Gifford  Fleming,  '23,  is  now  at 
home  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  address  is  1601 
Hauser  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Her  baby 
boy,  Reed  Gifford  Fleming,  was  born  February 
24th.  We  are  glad  to  get  this  good  news  di- 
rect from  Florence  and  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  parents  and  son. 

Elizabeth  Stephens,  '20,  our  dietitian,  has 
just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  New  York 


and  while  there  dined  with  Mrs.  Helen  Ord- 
way  and  learned  that  Ruth  was  still  enthusi- 
astically engaged  in  her  art  work. 

Seldom  has  Lasel  received  sadder  news  than 
the  word  which  recently  came  announcing  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  Nellie  Packard 
Draper,  '84.  Mrs.  Draper  had  gone  to  a 
southern  city  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Domestic  Science.  Was  taken  ill  the  day  of 
her  arrival  and  did  not  rally.  Her  family  have 
been  closely  identified  with  Lasell  for  many 
years.  Lillian  Mansfield  Packard,  '83,  her 
twin  sister,  was  for  years  a  teacher  and  later 
registrar  of  our  school.  A  younger  sister, 
Mary  Packard  Cass,  was  graduated  here  in 
1889.  Her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Packard, 
were  life  long  friends  of  our  school.  A 
daughter  and  son  survive  this  dear  mother,  her 
husband,  Dr.  John  Draper,  having  passed  away 
a  number  of  years  ago.  From  one  of  the  lov- 
ing tributes  written  in  memory  of  this  Lasell 
girl,  we  quote:  "She  had  a  real  genius  for 
friendship,  which  meant  to  her  giving ;  nothing 
was  any  trouble  if  it  helped  some  one. 

"She  radiated  happiness;  she  was  joyous, 
fun-loving  but  of  a  deeply  religious  nature 
withal.  At  one  time  I  was  deploring  the  fact 
that  her  work  often  kept  her  out  late  at  night, 
and  it  was  necessary  many  times  that  she 
should  drive  alone  through  lonely  stretches  of 
country.  Her  reply  was,  'I  just  think,  'The 
Lord  goes  before  me  and  prepares  the  way.' 

"Just  before  her  death  she  said,  'If  there  is 
more  work  for  me  to  do,  I  shall  come  through ; 
if  I  do  not,  it  will  be  all  right.'  " 

Lasell  extends  tenderest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family  and  their  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  her  wedding  journey,  Mrs. 
Alice  Hillard  Corbin  has  taken  time  to  send  a 
delightful  message  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 
With  their  consent  we  share  a  few  excerpts 
with  the  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Corbin  (nee 
Smith).  "Rangoon,  Burma,  March  14,  1928. 
To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  warmest  greetings 
from  a  far  country.  When  I  say  warmest  I 
mean  it  for  since  February  27  the  thermometer 
has   not   been  below   eighty   degrees   and   one 
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day  in  Singapore  it  was  112.  But  withal  I 
rather  like  it.  The  whole  trip  has  been  de- 
lightful. Hawaii  is  truly  a  paradise  at  every 
turn.  Stately  trees,  lovely  shrubs  in  masses 
of  color  and  always  that  soft  breeze  from  the 
ocean  and  faint  sounds  of  the  native  music 
make  it  seem  like  a  fairyland  of  beauty. 

"Of  the  Pacific  I  have  little  to  say  save  that 
it  is  badly  named.  The  fact  is  I  am  a  poor 
sailor. 

"We  landed  in  Yokahama  in  a  real  old  New 
England  blizzard  and  shivered  for  two  weeks 
in  the  hotels  heated  a  la  Japan — a  huge  jar 
of  sand  and  ashes  with  a  few  pieces  of  char- 
coal. Some  of  the  rooms  were  steam  heated 
but  even  so  the  old  thermometer  showed  fifty- 
two  degrees.  Is  it  a  wonder  I  love  the  tropics? 
It  is  a  most  interesting  country  and  we  saw  it 
to  great  advantage  even  though  it  was  not  in 
bloom.  The  whole  place  is  a  monument  to 
endless  human  labor.  They  are  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Every  available  inch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated— rice,  of  course,  barley,  mulberry  for 
the  silk  worms,  bamboo,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  always  the  absurd  contrast  of  the  old  tra- 
ditional and  the  ultra  modern.  Quaint  little 
thatched  houses,  electric  lighted,  radio  aerial 
on  the  roof,  and  the  women  working  nearby 
with  a  baby  strapped  onto  her  back.  We  had 
a  glorious  view  of  Fuji,  adored  by  all  Japanese 
and  I  don't  wonder.  It  is  a  serene,  graceful 
presence  that  leaves  a  mental  picture  I  shall 
never  lose.  While  on  the  train  to  Kyoto  an 
airplane  was  circling  about  the  top. 

"We  had  about  two  days  in  Shanghai.  I 
had  sent  Mae  Chan  Lam,  1915-1917,  a  wire- 
less from  the  boat  and  she  met  us  at  the  pier 
upon  our  arrival,  we  having  had  an  hour  and  a 
half  trip  up  the  Whangpoo  River  on  a  tender, 
winding  in  and  out  among  endless  Chinese 
junks. 

"Mae  has  reverted  to  type  a  bit.  Was  in  ex- 
quisite Chinese  clothes,  but  with  a  sleek  'boy 
ish  bob.'  She  had  a  very  American  car  with 
a  Chinese  chauffeur  and  took  us  immediately 
to  her  home,  a  Chinese  house  having  an  odd 
touch  here  and  there  of  the  European. 


"It  was  about  eleven  and  Mr.  Lam  would 
arrive  at  noon  for  lunch  'tiffin'  (we  are  be- 
coming very  British).  In  that  hour  tea  was 
served  three  times.  Mae  was  just  as  dear  as 
ever — that  same  sweet  little  manner.  She 
gave  us  both  a  royal  welcome  and  was  eager 
for  news  of  Lasell  and  each  individual.  I  in- 
quired for  the  two  little  boys  and  learned  she 
has  had  six.  You  would  have  smiled  to  hear 
her  talk  of  them  by  number.  No.  1,  No.  2, 
No.  3  boy,  etc.  The  two  boys  greeted  us 
nicely — called  me  'Auntie'  and  disappeared. 

"Mr.  Lam  came  at  noon.  He,  too,  was  in 
Chinese  dress  and  just  as  fine  and  straightfor- 
ward as  ever.  He,  too,  welcomed  us  heartily 
and  surprised  me  by  speaking  of  so  many  of 
you  and  evidently  remembering  it  all  as  keenly 
as  Mae. 

"We  had  a  Chinese  feast  beginning  with 
shark's  fins — a  great  delicacy.  No  banquet  can 
ever  be  such  without  shark's  fins.  Then  birds' 
nests,  pigeons  eggs,  roast  chickens,  shrimps 
with  peas  and  ginger,  and  several  things  I 
didn't  recognize.  Chop  sticks  and  porcelain 
spoons,  although  Mae  did  give  Mr.  Corbin  a 
fork  to  help  out  a  bit.  It  was  a  jolly,  happy 
reunion  and  we  were  very  proud  to  feel  we 
had  real  Chinese  friends.  Mr.  Lam  is  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  navy  yard  and  is  a  big 
man  there ;  he  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Rotary 
so  he  and  Mr.  Corbin  hit  it  off  very  well.  They 
carry  a  Chinese  license  on  their  car  and  that 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  drive  into  the  'Old 
City.'  Never  have  I  imagined  anything  like 
it. 

"In  the  evening  we  had  the  little  Chinese 
ladies  for  dinner  with  us  at  the  hotel  (Mr. 
Lam  had  a  banquet)  and  then  we  all  went  to 
a  Chinese  movie. 

"There  is  every  sign  of  unrest  in  China  and 
I  am  glad  we  didn't  plan  to  go  inland.  There 
are  armed  men  all  about  and  in  that  week 
there  had  been  several  men  kidnapped. 

"Mae  and  Mr.  Lam  gave  us  a  send-off,  com- 
ing to  the  ship,  Mae  armed  with  carnations. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  and  happy  experience 
and  one  we  will  aways  remember. 
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"On  our  way  again — Hong  Kong,  Manila, 
Singapore,  which  we  found  the  most  interest- 
ing thus  far  in  the  Orient.  Colorful,  cosmo- 
politan, busy,  hot  and  altogether  different. 

"Tell  Priscilla  we  had  great  fun  feeding 
dozens  of  wild  monkeys  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens— among  them  many  mother  monkeys 
with  their  babies  clinging  to  them  and  one 
went  through  a  lively  scrap  and  baby  didn't  fall 
off.  Penang  next,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Burma.  It  is  like  a  pageant.  Many  of  these 
people  are  not  far  from  their  savage  state. 
They  have  rings  in  their  noses,  men  with  long 


hair,  their  heads  partly  shaved,  painted  on  face 
and  chest.  They  are  primitive  to  a  degree — 
squatting  about  or  lying  asleep  anywhere  the 
urge  may  overtake  them.  It  is  fascinating  and 
I  am  in  a  whirl  trying  to  see  everything  and 
keep  clear  pictures. 

"Tomorrow  we  go  farther  inland  to  Manda- 
lay  which,  while  famous  in  a  certain  song,  is 
a  bit  'off  the  map'  and  we  look  for  things 
even  more  unusual. 

As  always, 

Alice  Hillard  Corbin. 


A   Gift  to   Lasell 


What  an  unusual  and  generous  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club !  Indeed 
it  was  more  than  that ;  the  actual  presenting  to 
the  Lasell  of  a  copy  of  Margaret  Aulton's 
"Fair  Touraine,"  stories  and  legends  of  the 
Loire. 

The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  with 
ninety  facsimile  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  and  copper  plate  engravings  by  the 
author. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  this  choice  volume  is 
beautifully  etched  this  inscription: 

TO   OUR    BELOVED   ALMA   MATER 

LASELL   SEMINARY 

WITH  OUR  LOVE 

AND 

VERY    BEST   WISHES 

FOR 

GREAT     PROSPERITY     AND     CONTINUED 

SUCCESS 

FROM 

THE  CHICAGO  LASELL  CLUB 

PRESIDENT,     MARY     FLORINE     THIELENS 

PEEPLES 


1906 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  JESSIE  EDITH  MATTESON 

1925 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
HELEN  THEODORA  BUETTNER 
1923 
MARCH    17,    1928. 
While  this  work  of  art  lays  claim  to  our  ap- 
preciation   through    its    intrinsic    worth,    the 
personal   dedication   enhances  its  value   "four 
fold." 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
glance  through  the  book  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  closing  wish  expressed  by  the  gifted  author, 
may  come  to  pass  in  the  experience  of  many  a 
favored  Lasell-girl  traveler.  "I  offer  these 
slight  stories  of  some  of  the  great  historical 
chateaux  of  France,  trusting  they  may  induce 
some  of  my  readers  to  'take  to  the  road,'  and  in 
their  wanderings  discover  for  themselves  the 
beauties  and  interest  to  be  found  in  this  favored 
valley  of  'Fair  Touraine'  " 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Willing  and  Capable 

Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines. 
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"PURITY  ICE" 

"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SIXES 


WHIPPET 
FOURS— SIXES 


Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 


FIRESTONE 
TIRES    AND    TUBES 


TEXACO 
GAS,  OILS  AND  GREASES 


Shampooing 
Facials 
Manicuring 


Marcel  Waving 
French  Curling 

Finger  Waving 


AUBURNDALE 
HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A   Commonwealth   Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment  Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 


HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082    Commonwealth   Avenue 

Ladies  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 

DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class    Rings  Class   Pins 

Medals  Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Tel.   West   Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea        Dinner 

12-2  3-5  6-7 

Orders  taken  for  Home  Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

Gifts,   Handkerchiefs,   Greeting  Cards, 

Lending    Library,    Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton, — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436  LEXINGTON  ST.,  AUBURNDALE 

Store   Tel.   West   Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.   RIGGS,   Florist 
Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor  Over  Wethern's 


BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'    Tools,    Automobile,     Sundries, 
Electrical  Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Telephone  Liberty  8552 


ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.   2162   West   N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you   have   company   and  want   the  best 
Gall  Abbott's  Market 


AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

FOR   EVERY   USE 

Class  Invitations,  Announcements 
May  We  Show  You  Samples? 


57  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Engravers     Stationers     Printers 

WRIGHT   &  DITSON 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS  GOLF 

ARCHERY  LACROSSE 

FIELD    HOCKEY  SWIMMING 

CAMPNG  HIKING                              SKATING 

AND    ALL    OUTDOOR    SPORTS 

Camp  Outfits  and  Sports  Clothing  on  our 
Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 


An   Exchange   of   Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


PHONE   WEST  NEWTON  2104  STUDIO  AT 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  205  AUBURNDALE  AVE. 


E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

GOWNS  -  HOODS  -  CAPS 

For  All  Degrees                         Sc 

Superior    Workmanship    and    Selec-     |jflH 
tive  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices        fn^A 

Class    Orders,    Our   Specialty           /JaiS 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

College  Dept. 
Est.  1832          ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves  and  Fittings  for 
Steam,   Gas   and  Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 

L.   J.    CAMPBELL 

MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 

FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

SCIENCE  CREATES  A  NEW  FASHION 
"THE   RAIN-PAK" 

Rain-Pak  is  an  absolutely  rainproof  coat  and 
hat  cover  folded  in  a  package  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  vanity  case  or  pocket,  and 
retails  at  25c. 

24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 

Compliments  of 
DANGELMAYERS' 

Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings  for  Men,  Women,  Children 
Infant's  Wear 

®tp>  (Slob? 

Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.     The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the   Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF        PORK        LAMB        VEAL 

POULTRY 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 
30  and  32  North  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Ring   Binders 

Engraving                         Die   Stamping 
Fine  Stationery 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

CARMOTE 

Paints             Varnishes             Enamels 

Colorite— Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 
Silk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Brass  and  L,eatner  iMovemes 
Office  Furniture 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

90S  Boylston  St. 
Ken.  4181—4182                     BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater   Kent              Crosby               Radiola 

AUTO    SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,  Greases,  Electric  Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

Thorp  a  Martin 

COMPANY 

6 

STATIONERS 

6  Franklin  Street,  Boston  9,  M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE    ART    OF    SUCCESS— IN     . 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?   ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,    AND    YOUR    BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

"New  England's  Own" 

packers   and   producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils— Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked    Fish— Fruits    and    Vegetables- 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  St*. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  Willow  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.— Breakers  2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston  Mass.— Liberty  4265 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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Here  and  There 

and 
Everywhere  -  -  - 


Gossip 


sips  her  tea  and  powders  her  nose  and  talks  about 
very  personal  things.  Such  as  where  he  took  her  af- 
ter the  football  game.  If  you  listen  in,  you  will  hear 
"The  Colonial  Room"  spoken  softly  in  a  wave  of  de- 
lightful memories.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
...  .If  you  really  want  to  go  there,  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  ....  If  he's  from  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth or  most  any  New  England  college  he  knows 
The  Colonial  Room  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
name! 


Football  Supper  Dances 

From  Nine  to  Midnight 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dancing  Every  Day 

From  3  to  8 — Never  Any  Cover  Charge 

The  Colonial  Room 

Tremont  at  Winter  Street 
BOSTON 
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Compliments  of 


GRAY  LINE  MOTOR  TOURS 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston 

DeLuxe  Coaches  to  rent  for 
SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

and 

Special  Parties  of  all  kinds 


Telephone  . 


.  Back  Bay  2480 


LASELL  GIRLS  are  invited 
to  shop  at  JAYS  where  just 
the  right  clothes  are  found- 
priced  SO  moderately! 


Dresses  Sweaters  Knitted  Suits 

Coats  Skirts  Sport  Clothes 

Hats  Stockings  Silk  Underwear 

Blouses  Accessories  Christmas  Cards 


COMPLETE  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

are  offered  by  this  bank  to  all  of 
its  customers.  We  are  ready  all 
times  to  serve  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The 

Wellesley  National  Bank 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits $300,000.00 
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Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

PATRONAGE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

WALTHAM  TRUST  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


IF  IT  IS  MUSIC 

The  Popular  Hits,  the  Standard  Ballads,  the  Semi-Classic 
Piano  Solo  or  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

YOU  CAN  PROCURE  IT  FROM 

The  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.  J£52T£2 


Thresher's  Silks  and 

Harmonious  Hosiery 

When  you  buy  material  for  a  new  costume,  don't  forget  the  hosiery 
that  completes  the  picture.  Thresher's  Hosiery  section  specializes  in 
harmonious  hosiery  blending  with  your  frock,  and  wearing  usually 
much  longer  than  you  dare  hope. 

Thresher  Brothers 

(INCORPORATED) 

19  Temple  Place  41  West  Street 
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Telephone   Richmond   1463 


LOWELL  BROS.  &  BAILEY  CO. 

OSMON  C.  BAILEY,  President 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 


i 


47-48  South  Market  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MIDDLESEX  AND  BOSTON 
STREET  RAILWAY  CO. 

Busses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO  GO  ANYWHERE 

Tel.   New.   No.  0780 


TOURS  everywhere 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid-win- 
ter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  for 
LASELL  students. 

SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Jane  Tooher  Sports  Clothes 

711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 

LASELL  SEMINARY 
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Beautiful  New  Patterns 

Staines  English  Inlaid 


111  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


LINOLEUM 

As  the  inventors  of  linoleum  and  inlaid  linoleum, 
Staines  has  been  in  the  van  in  every  important  im- 
provement in  linoleum.  That  is  why  the  richest  col- 
orings and  the  most  intriguing  patterns  are  charac- 
teristics of  this  world-famous  linoleum,  which  we 
feature  and  recommend. 

John  £L  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646  Washington  Street,   Opp.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

OLDEST  RUG  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


LINOLEUMS  AND  CARPETS 


F.  A.  BREWER  CO.,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  4669 


Frost- Adams  Co, 

Tizian  Oil  Colors 

Specialists  in  Artists' 
Materials    since    1843 


27  ARCH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone    Waltham   2547 

COHEN  BROS. 

TAILORS,   CLEANSERS 
and  DYERS 

For   the   Lasell    Seminary    Students 

For    Reference    or    Information 
Inquire  at  the  Seminary  Office 

ONE  DAY  PRESSING  SERVICE 

685  Moody  Street        Waltham,  Mass. 

TRY   US 


$*  SI  EG  EL,  S$y| 

*\  FOR  VALUE  4r 


SHOES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


95  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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P.  S. 


What  a  difference  P.  S.  has  made  in 
the  history  of  men ! 

For  a  Miss  .  . .  even  a  Junior  Miss  .  .  . 
puts  the  important  things  she  has  to 
say  in  the  P.  S.  .  .  . 

And  what  does  P.  S.  mean? 
Well,  in  Junior  Miss  Language  it  means 

PEPPY  STYLE 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
that  surely! 

frocks        suits        ensembles        coats        sweaters 

sizes  13,  15  and  18 

Priced  $10.50  to  $99.00 


Junior  Misses  Shops  Second  Floor-Main  Store 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
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ONLY  A  DREAM 

It  was  a  warm  June  night  at  that  hour 
between  light  and  darkness  when  the  air  is 
filled  with  a  deep  blue  mist  and  the  stars  are 
faintly  beautiful.  In  the  west  hung  the  mem- 
ory of  the  sunset-rose  and  palest  gold.  Mrs. 
Marvin  sat  on  the  porch  of  her  house  and 
fanned  herself  gently.  It  was  a  little  white 
house,  set  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  and 
facing  the  road  which  wound  away  over  the 
hill  to  the  west. 

Mrs.  Marvin  was  a  genial  sort  of  person — ■ 
short  and  plump  and  cheery,  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  ready  smile.  She  rocked  slowly,  but 
steadily  and  sighed  often  as  she  rocked.  A 
blot  of  color  down  the  street  drew  her  atten- 
tion. She  looked  up.  A  shabby  old  man  with 
a  cluster  of  balloons  in  a  riot  of  color  above 
his  head  had  stopped  at  her  gate.  He  was  old 
and  shabby  and  tired.  As  though  encouraged 
by  her  friendly  look  he  came  a  step  nearer. 

"Pardon,  ma'am,  but  could  I  have  a  drink 
of  water?  It  has  been  a  hard  day  and  I'm 
tired." 

"Of  course  you  can,"  she  answered,  "Won't 
you  come  up  and  sit  down  ?" 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  but  I  han't  the  time. 
You  see  it's  near  dark  now  and  I  have  a  good 
way  to  go  yet." 

Mrs.  Marvin  went  into  the  house  and  came 
out  with  a  glass  of  water  in  one  hand  and  a 
plate  of  cookies  in  the  other. 

The  old  man's  eyes  lighted. 

"You're  kind  to  a  tired,  old  man,  ma'am." 

"Now  just  put  the  cookies  in  your  pocket 
for  a  lunch,"  she  said  cheerily.  I'm  sorry 
you  haven't  time  to  rest.  Aren't  the  balloons 
lovely.      It   must   be    fun   to    sell   them — they 


are  like  flowers  and  stars  and  children's  faces. 

"Won't  you  have  one,  ma'am?  A  red  one 
or  a  blue  one?" 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Marvin  did  not  answer. 
She  looked  at  the  broad  road  over  the  hill. 

"No,"  she  said  at  last,  "no,  I  couldn't  keep 
it  here.  Take  it  with  you  to  see  the  things 
out  there." 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  understand. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  with  a 
"Thank  'ee,  ma'am,"  he  touched  his  ragged 
old  hat  and  started  on. 

Mrs.  Marvin  went  back  to  her  chair  on  the 
porch  and  watched  the  old  man  climb  the  hill. 
At  last  he  reached  the  top  and  stood  outlined 
for  a  moment  against  the  sunset.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared until  only  the  balloons  could  be  seen 
against  the  sky.  One  by  one  they  also  passed 
from  sight  until  a  single  red  one  remained — 
it  bobbed  once  and  was  gone.  The  colors  in 
the  west  faded  quickly  then  and  the  night  came 
softly  down. 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Marvin  that  she  had 
never  been  as  lonely  as  she  was  that  night. 
Even  that  poor,  old  man,  she  thought,  could 
follow  the  road  while  she  had  to  sit  still  and 
watch  them  pass.  Yet  she  could  blame  no  one 
but  herself.  Had  not  her  mother  told  her  of 
her  own  dreams — dreams  of  following  the 
road  to  its  end — dreams  never  realized. 
Dreams — it  had  been  on  a  night  like  this  that 
Mrs.  Marvin  gave  hers  up  without  really 
knowing  it. 

It  was  a  June  night.  The  phlox  and  poppies 
were  fairy -like  in  the  moonlight.  Mrs.  Mar- 
vin, then  Marcia  Leland,  was  waiting  in  the 
garden  for  her  lover.  She  knew  that  that  night 
she  must  make  her  decision  and  she  wondered 
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if  she  would  have  the  courage  to  leave  it  all 
and  go  on  up  the  road — alone — in  search  of 
life,  or  would  she,  too,  always  wait  and  watch 
the  others  pass. 

There  was  a  step  behind  her  and  she 
turned.  It  was  John — tall  and  dark,  with  his 
honest  eyes  and  frank  smile.  He  took  both 
Marcia's  hands  in  his.  For  a  moment  they 
were  silent. 

"Marcia,  dear,  I  love  you,"  he  said.  "Say 
you'll  marry  me." 

She  was  silent. 

"Please,  dear,"  he  begged. 

She  looked  at  the  road,  white  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't !  I  don't  want  to 
always  stay  here — I  want  to  go  out  there — 
along  the  road." 

"I  understand,  Marcia.  But,  won't  you  take 
me  with  you,  dear?" 

Still  she  hesitated.  Could  she  have  him 
and  her  dream.  She  looked  again  at  the  road. 
It  looked  lonesome — so  still  and  white.  It 
would  be  better  for  two  to  go.  She  looked 
at  her  home — cosy  and   familiar. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him. 

"Yes,  we'll  go  together,"  she  said. 
*     *     * 

Mrs.  Marvin  stirred  uneasily  in  her  chair 
and  pulled  her  shawl  closer  about  her 
shoulders. 

"Mad !"  she  said  aloud,  "mad  like  my 
mother.  A  moonlight  night  and  a  vain  promise 
— and  I  gave  my  dreams  for  that.  All  my 
life  I've  seen  the  others  go.  I'll  never  go 
myself — it's  too  late  now." 

The  night  wind  was  cold  and  she  shivered. 
Gradually  she  stopped  rocking.  A  mist  seemed 
to  hang  before  her  eyes.  Her  fan  slipped  to 
the  floor,  but  she  could  not  pick  it  up.  Was 
this  the  end,  she  wondered.  She  seemed  to 
have  left  her  chair  and  to  be  walking  up  the 
road — walking  without  effort,  with  a  strange 
happiness  in  her  heart.  As  she  climbed  the 
hill  she  looked  up  and  for  just  an  instant  she 
saw  the  balloons,  red  and  blue  and  green, 
dancing  in  the  breeze  before  the  darkness 
settled  'round  her.        Barbara  Hamlin,  '28. 


MOLLY   CAREWE— FAILURE? 

Molly  Carewe  lay  sleepless,  wide-eyed  in  her 
berth  of  the  train  which  was  carrying  her  from 
her  small  town  home  to  the  goal  of  her  ambi- 
tions. New  York  had  always  been  her  aim 
and  now  that  there  was  no  member  of  her 
family  to  hold  her  in  Gainsburg — she  choked 
back  a  sob — now  she  was  almost  there.  Her 
plans  were  well-defined.  She  knew  exactly 
the  man  she  wanted  to  see,  and,  in  the  dark, 
her  hand  groped  for  her  portfolio  of  sketches. 
She  was  sure  they  were  good — sure  that  they 
were  going  to  gain  her  instant  renown. 

Day  came  as  they  drew  inside  the  city  limits. 
New  York  did  not  quite  look  like  the  city  of 
dreams  come  true  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn. 
Molly  was  beginning  already  to  feel  its  aloof- 
ness. She  shivered  in  the  chill  and  scurried 
off  the  train.  At  least  she  knew  of  one  place 
and  one  person  to  welcome  her,  for  an  old 
neighbor,  long  since  a  denizen  of  New  York, 
had  offered  her  a  home — a  paying  guest  of 
course  but  Mrs.  Sherman's  southern  hospital- 
ity would  never  make  that  apparent.  Her 
warm  welcome  brought  back  a  little  of  Molly's 
fire  and  she  felt  it  a  waste  of  time  to  get 
settled  and  not  search  out  the  artist  whose 
estimate  she  desired ;  but  the  appointment  for 
which  she  had  written  was  not  until  the  next 
day. 

Rain  poured  down  in  sheets ;  thunder 
crashed  and  lightning  flashed  as  Molly  opened 
her  eyes  after  her  first  night  in  New  York. 
The  day  itself  was  enough  to  make  anyone 
dismal  and  now  that  the  moment  was  at  hand, 
Molly  was  not  so  sure  her  sketches  were  good. 
Perhaps  people  in  Gainsburg  weren't  oral 
judges.  She  quieted  her  fears  and  sallied 
forth.  Her  famous  artist  surprised  her.  Why 
he  looked  like  an  ordinary  business  man.  She'd 
expected  a  Van  Dyke  beard  at  least !  He 
looked  at  her  work  carefully,  then  said :  "Miss 
Carewe,  you  want  me  to  speak  frankly,  don't 
you?  (She  nodded.)  This  is  my  opinion. 
Your  work  is  good,  technically,  but  I'm  very 
much  afraid  you're  not  really  an  artist.  Study 
would  help  but  you  will  never  be  anything  but 
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a  mediocre  worker.  If  you  really  want  to  do 
art  work,  why  not  try  commercial  advertising? 
It  would  suit  your  talents  much  more  than 
creative  work.     I'm  sorry." 

And  Molly  gathered  up  her  sketches  with 
all  her  castles  tumbling  about  her.  Her  mind 
a  jumble,  she  walked  toward  Mrs.  Sherman's. 
No  talent  for  true  creative  work !  Why  people 
in  Gainsburg  had  always  told  her  just  the  op- 
posite!  She  just  guessed  she'd  show  that 
artist  man  whether  she  was  good  or  not ! 
She'd  not  go  back  to  Gainsburg,  yet.  She'd 
see  some  other  artists,  too. 

Each  told  her  the  same  thing.  Some  more 
bluntly  than  others  and  then  Molly  wept 
secretly  in  her  room  at  night  and  wondered 
why  she  hadn't  stayed  in  Gainsburg.  She 
didn't  want  to  go  back.  She'd  gone  away  with 
too  many  high  ideals  and  now  pride  kept  her 
from  confessing  her  defeat.  But  her  money 
was  going.  She  must  find  some  way  to  earn 
her  way.  She  read  the  ads  in  all  the  papers. 
Experienced  stenographers — she  didn't  know 
one  pot-hook  from  another — let  alone  being 
experienced.  Cooks,  housemaids,  mothers' 
helpers — all  had  to  have  references  and  some- 
how she  couldn't  lower  her  pride  that  far 
anyway.  No  Carewe  had  ever  worked  like 
that!  Then  the  suggestion  of  the  first  artist 
who  judged  her  work  came  back  to  her. 
Commercial  art — she'd  try.  More  of  the  same 
demand — experience,  references.  She  had 
neither  until  she  bethought  herself  to  use  his 
name ;  then  at  last  she  was  successful  in  gain- 
ing a  position  with  a  purely  nominal  pay. 

Lonely  day  followed  lonely  day.  The  people 
with  whom  she  was  associated  were  kind  but 
thoughtless — merely  too  preoccupied  with  their 
own  affairs  to  feel  any  interest  in  a  newcomer 
even  though  her  work  was  excellent  and  the 
head  of  the  firm  had  spoken  of  her  more  than 
once.  Molly  found  herself  longing  for  the 
congeniality  of  her  small  home  town  and 
dreaming  of  the  stately  white  house  of  which 
Tom  Payne  had  begged  her  to  be  mistress. 
Then  Adventure  came  her  way. 

It  was  a  soft  day  in  April.     The  sun  shone 


gaily  in  a  cloud  of  clearest  blue,  flecked  with 
a  few  soft  clouds.  The  grass  was  becoming 
greener  in  the  Park  and  the  buds  were  burst- 
ing on  the  trees.  Molly  walked  through  the 
Park  instead  of  lunching.  The  spring-like 
odors  made  her  lonely  but  this  loneliness  was 
so  much  more  pleasant.  She  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  benches  and  watched  a  robin  busily 
gathering  twigs  for  his  nest.  Someone  sat 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench.  Molly 
glanced  oddly  at  the  profile  of  a  young  man 
who  would  have  been  attractive  without  his 
scowl.  She  noted  his  hands  thrust  deep  into 
his  pockets  and  that  he  was  staring  moodily  at 
the  ground.  Somewhere  a  whistle  blew. 
Startled,  she  looked  hurriedly  at  her  watch 
then  raced  toward  the  office.  The  Park  lured 
her  as  her  day's  work  was  finished  and  she 
strolled  through  it  on  her  way  home.  Spring 
seemed  to  have  touched  her  with  febrile  fingers 
as  the  days  went  on,  each  more  beautiful  than 
the  last.  Molly  day-dreamed  over  her  work 
and  hurried  to  the  Park  to  "watch  the  birds" 
as  lunch  hour  came,  and  strolled  lazily  thru  on 
her  way  home.  She  excused  herself  by  her 
need  of  exercise.  But  on  her  walks,  she  was 
looking  for  something — a  something  almost 
always  missing. 

Then  a  real  April  day  dawned.  Dull  grey 
skies  poured  rain  down  on  the  soft  green  grass 
and  even  the  birds  seemed  discouraged.  But 
Molly  crushed  her  hat  down  over  her  curls, 
snapped  on  her  rubbers,  wrapped  her  raincoat 
about  her,  and  opening  her  umbrella  with  a 
defiant  snap,  set  out  toward  the  Park.  The 
paths  were  deserted  altho  now  the  rain  had 
stopped.  In  spite  of  the  wetness  of  the 
benches,  Molly  seated  herself — her  whole  body 
slumped  in  a  disconsolate  curve,  and  began 
drawing  parabolas  with  the  end  of  her  stubby 
umbrella.  Footsteps  sounded  along  the  path, 
passed,  turned,  passed  again  and  stopped. 
Molly  sat  quiet.  The  footsteps  returned, 
stopping  directly  in  front  of  her  this  time  and 
a  nasal  voice  spoke. 

"Hello,  cutie." 

Molly  jumped,  looked  up,  then  resumed  her 
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work  of  art.    Then  the  "Creature"  seated  him- 
self beside  her.     Molly  moved. 

"Don't  be  so  squeamish,  little  one.  I  won't 
hurt  you.  You're  all  alone.  So  am  I.  Let's 
get  organized."  He  moved  closer.  Molly 
moved  again,  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
bench.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
flashily-dressed  stranger.  His  arm  slid  along 
the  back  of  the  bench  and  on  to  her  shoulder 
as  he  came  nearer.  Molly  glared  as  she  tried 
in  vain  to  dislodge  it  and  get  up.    He  laughed. 

"Beast,"  was  all  she  let  herself  say,  altho 
her  eyes  flashed  dangerously.  He  laughed 
again  at  her  continued  efforts  to  escape.  A 
lean  brown  hand  reached  from  in  back  and 
picked  the  offending  hand  from  Molly's 
shoulder — and  two  men  faced  each  other. 

Molly  gasped— "Tom"  and  sought  protec- 
tion behind  the  young  man  who  had  sat,  hands 
in  pockets,  on  the  other  end  of  the  Park  bench 
that  first  day  in  April.  The  offender  took 
one  look  at  the  two,  muttered  a  "Scuse  me, 
brother.     My  mistake,"  and  disappeared. 

The  two  stood  looking  at  each  other,  word- 
less, until  Molly  broke  the  silence.  "Tom 
Payne,  what  are  you  doing  in  New  York? 
Why  haven't  you  been  to  see  me  ?  Why  didn't 
you  speak  to  me  last  time?" 

Molly  forgot  office,  art  and  everything  as 
.she  sat  listening  to  Tom  Payne's  explanations 
and  declarations  but  he  never  has  yet  explained 
why  he  let  her  go  away  that  first  April  day 
without  a  word,  altho  Mary  rules  the  younger 
married  set  of  Gainsburg  and  everyone  looks 
to  her  for  criticism  of  artistic  efforts. 

Molly  seldom  paints  now  but  occasionally 
the  dimpled  face  of  Tom  Payne,  Jr.,  proves 
irresistible  and  she  spends  a  few  minutes  with 
sketch  pad  and  pencil  and  everyone  oh's  and 
ah's  in  admiration  while  Molly  secretly  won- 
ders if  the  New  York  artists  were  real  judges. 

Josephine  Laughton,  '28. 


Night, 

Like  a   peacock, 

Spread  his  vast  tail; 

And  in  each  blue  feather 

Twinkled 

A  single   star  .... 

Dorothy  J.  Smith,  '28. 

RAIN  AND  THE  FIRES 

Let  the  soft  rain 

Beat  on  the  window  pane 

And  gently  drip 

From  the  shining  eaves; 

Let  the  grey  clouds 

Weep   on   the   dreary   crowds; 

We  have  two  fires — 

One   seawood,   one   love. 

Dorothy  J.  Smith,  '28. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Castles  in  Spain — 

Majestic  turrets  and  balconies 

Now   stenciled   sharp 

In  the  faint,  crisp  blue 

And  in  the  sunlight, 

Now   draped 

In  the  soft  white  samite 

Of  the  moon, 

Green  gardens  and  white  roses— 

Your  tiny  footsteps 

Echoed  through  the  great  halls, 

And  slipped  along  the  grass 

On   the    terraces; 

Your  correct  nose  wrinkled 

And  you  frowned, 

"No,    I'm  afraid   they 

Really  won't  do. 

I'd  advise  you  to  call  in 

A  wrecker." 

"You  see,"  apologetically. 

Lest  the  realtor  be  hurt. 

"They  aren't  modern. 

No, — not  in  the  least 

Modern   or  up-to-date. 

Thank  you,   sir 

For  your  trouble." 

Dorothy  J.  Smith,  '28. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  GRADUATING 

There  is  something  sad  about  endings.  No 
matter  hoW  painful,  how  boring,  how  re- 
stricted or  even  how  happy  our  situation  has 
been  its  ending  somehow,  makes  it  dearer  to 
us.  The  most  mediocre  experiences  of  the  past 
take  on  the  loveliest  aspects  when  they  have 
ended.  And  so  it  is  with  our  school  days. 
The  loudest  rooters  at  a  college  football  game 
are  the  oldest  "alums,"  the  staunchest  sticklers 
for  worn  out  traditions  are  those  who  have 
graduated  and  gone  beyond  to  look  back  and 
see  things  in  a  "rosy  hue." 

One  of  the  hardest  convictions  to  get  into 
our  minds  is  that  school  days  are  preparatory 
days  for  life.  There  is  a  long  road  ahead 
after  graduation.  .  .  .a  blind  road  on  which  we 
must  ever  look  ahead  lest  we  stumble  and  fall. 
Responsibilities,  the  humdrum  routine  of  our 
everyday  lives  will  rub  the  shining  glory  from 
our  armor,  leaving  us  to  look  back  to  our 
school  days  as  those  "good  old  days,"  days 
when  life  was  sweet  and  fresh  and  full  of 
promise.      But    will    we    remember    that    the 

promise  was  in  the  future that  routine  can 

be  just  as  tiresome  in  school  and  elsewhere 
and  that  it  was?  Can  we  keep  the  illusions 
of  the  future  and  not  change  them  to  the  past? 
As  long  as  we  look  ahead  we  have  hope.  To 
look  back  is  to  know  that  life  has  given  all 
that  it  has  to  give,  for  the  power  to  live  lies 
within  each  individual  and  he  may  use  it  as 
he  will. 

Most  of  us  when  we  receive  our  diplomas 
will  have  had  a  glimpse  of  history,  of  science, 
of  literature.    Will  we  have  as  a  result  of  the 


study  of  history  a  picture  of  the  story  of  man 
...  .of  his  progress,  his  mistakes  and  the  out- 
come of  these  mistakes?  Will  our  science 
have  given  us  an  idea  of  the  efforts  of  man  to 
better  his  condition?  Will  our  literature  have 
shown  us  man's  hopes  and  aspirations,  his 
ideals  and  his  grasping  of  certain  fundamental 
truths  of  life?  If  we  have  seen  all  this,  our 
diplomas  will  mean  a  school  life  well  spent- 
We  can  face  life  with  shining  armor.  But 
how  can  we  retain  the  shine?  The  hurry  and 
bustle  of  our  modern  life  is  so  cold,  so  hard 
and  so  disillusioning  to  rub  up  against !  There 
is  so  much  of  sorrow,  so  much  of  suffering, 
so  much  worship  of  the  gods  of  materialism, 
that  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  dreams,  to  change 
our  truest  convictions,  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
ideals  and  soon  we  find  ourselves  taking  the 
easiest  path.... and  looking  back.  Just  as 
surely  as  we  do  this,  we  are  lost.  The  shine 
rubs  off  gradually  and  before  we  are  aware  of 
its  going,  it  is  gone.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most 
fearful  thought  on  graduating.  What  can  we 
do  to  keep  clear  before  us  the  visions  of  our 
youth  ? 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  quite  so  power- 
ful or  so  infectious  as  a  sense  of  humor. 
Tragedy  in  our  theatres  is  always  relieved  by 
humor,  and  so  it  is  in  life.  If  we  can  laugh 
when  we  have  been  hit  the  hardest,  the  pain 
will  go  away  as  if  by  magic.  There  is  humor 
in  any  situation  if  our  senses  were  trained  to 
find  it.  Another  enemy  of  disillusionment  is 
a  sense  of  beauty.  If  we  could  recognize  in 
our  ordinary  surroundings  something  beauti- 
ful,  something  poetic,  we  could  live  through 
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the  darkest  hour.  If  we  could  study  men  as 
we  study  books,  fitting  each  actor  into  his 
place  on  the  stage  of  life,  we  would  find  in  the 

end  a  beautiful  whole as  many  colored  as 

the  loveliest  pageant.    Another  important  thing 

to  keep  in  mind we  must  find  some  time 

to  be  alone  with  ourselves  to  add  some  thought 
to  our  store  of  knowledge,  to  take  an  inventory 
of  that  which  we  already  have  there.  We  have 
been  given  some  good  advice  by  St.  Chrysos- 
tom:  "Depart  from  the  highway  and  trans- 
plant thyself  in  some  enclosed  ground,  for  it 
is  hard  for  a  tree  which  stands  by  the  wayside 
to  keep  its  fruit  'till  it  be  ripe."  It  may  often 
be  hard  to  avoid  the  wayside,  but  we  must  at 
least  keep  a  secluded  corner  in  our  minds  to 
which  we  may  retreat  in  the  most  crowded 
hour.  But  most  of  all  we  must  "to  our  own 
selves  be  true,"  holding  steadfast  to  our  vision 
of  our  own  lives,  no  matter  what  else  we  lose. 

With  the  help  of  our  sense  of  humor,  our 
sense  of  beauty  and  of  poetry,  and  our  own 
secluded  retreat  where  we  may  know  and  ap- 
preciate  ourselves,   we  may  keep   this   vision 

gained  in  our  days  in  school a  vision  of 

man's  progress  through  life  and  his  dreams 
of  a  further  progress.  But  above  all,  we  may 
keep  our  vision  of  our  part  in  the  progress — 
and  holding  fast  to  it  come  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  unfalteringly,  our  armor  shining  as  a 
light  for  those  who  may  follow. 

For  after  all,  the  coming  of  our  graduation 
and  the  end  of  our  school  days  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  step  upward  and  onward.  If 
we  have  learned  our  lessons  well,  we  can  have 
nothing  to  fear,  though  disturbing  thoughts  do 
come.  Those  thoughts  are  indications  of  a 
mind  developing,  awakening ....  a  natural 
result  of  the  transition  from  school  to  the  out- 
side world.  We  should  keep  them  with  us  as 
warnings  for  the  road  ahead ....  to  remind  us 
that  as  we  graduated,  we  were  looking  on  into 
the  future  with  a  hope  that  we  might  never 
look  back. 


MARIGOLDS 

A  bulging  bag  of  golden  ducats — 
Sailed  across  the  Spanish  seas — 
Triumph   of  a  patch-eyed  pirate- 
Loot   of  bloody  mutinies. 
Stolen  from  a  noble   galleon 
By  a  pirate  coarse  and  bold — 
Handed  down  thru  all  the  ages 
And  known  to  us  a  marigold. 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 

ECHO 

For  you  the  moon  is  the  golden  throat 

Of  a  silver  saxaphone, 
With  each  small  star  a  silver  note 

Muted   and   soft — wind  sown. 
With  flippant  fingers  the  swaying  pine 

Plays  traps  on  a  pop-corn  cloud — 
(And  may  I  hope  for  a  dance  as  mine, 

Sometime  when  there  isn't  a  crowd?) 
Dorothy  Smith,  '28. 

TRIAD 

A  slender  white  hand 
A  tapering  holder 
An  ash-tipped  cigarette — 
Smoke — 

An  autumnal  day 
A   pile   of   dried  leaves 
A  man  with  a  rake- 
Smoke — 

A  low  lying  haze 

A  black  chimney 

A  blast — then  dark  clouds — 

Smoke — 

G.  McDonald,  '30. 

A  MIGRATORY  BIRD 

Years    have   flown — into    eternity 
The   new   world   smiles   in   secret   joy 
Ah,  but,  what  joy  is  there  in  this  gaiety? 
In  vain   I  search  my  heart's  repose. 

I  fled — into  the  land  of  pleasures 

Fled  from  thy  last  long  gaze 

And  feigned  among  the  dreams  of  treasures, 

That  past  was  over, — and  the  future  bright. 

But  when  in  twilight  alone  I  stood, 

When  the  dream  was  broken  before  the  dawn. 

The  image   of  thee,  flickering  stood, 

With  the  gaze — of  the  day  gone  by. 

I  sailed  a  boat  on  the  swift  West  wind, 
I  sought  images  to  fill  the  place. 
I  gave  my  heart  to  Time's  great  Mind. 
And  Time  bids  me  sail  back  home. 

Haru  Tokito,  '28. 
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LOCALS 

Sunday,  April  29 :  We  were  very  much 
pleased  to  have  as  our  Vespers  speaker  the 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  of  Newton  Centre. 
We  regard  Dr.  Boynton  as  an  old  friend  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  to  speak 
to  us. 

Sunday,  May  6:  Rev.  Malcolm  Taylor 
brought  us  a  most  inspiring  message  at  our 
Vespers  hour. 

Sunday,,  May  13 :  Lt.  Alden  G.  Alley,  soldier 
and  traveller,  shared  with  us  some  of  his  rare 
experiences.  We  trust  that  we  may  again 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  to  Ves- 
pers. 

Monday,  May  1/:  lt  is  not  often  that  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  concerts  given  by  individ- 
ual music  students.  This  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  chapel,  Mary  McAvey,  pupil  of 
Miss  Helen  Goodrich,  and  Frances  Booth- 
by,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich,  gave  a  joint 
recital  which  was  highly  praised  by  all  those 
who  attended.  We  congratulate  both  students 
and  teachers  and  wish  the  former  brilliant 
careers. 

Thursday,  May  15:  The  annual  field  day 
events  were  held,  the  Sophomores  winning  the 
cup. 

Friday,  May  18 :   A   new  and  pleasing'  de- 


parture from  the  regular  Glee  Club  concert 
was  the  operetta,  "The  Dragon  of  Wu  Foo," 
in  which  Mary  McAvey  and  Helen  Creveling 
made  their  debuts  as  operatic  stars,  having 
been  supported  by  excellent  choruses.  Much 
credit  is  due  Miss  Stearns  for  her  splendid 
direction,  Miss  Felker  for  the  dancing,  Miss 
Peterson  for  the  stage  scenery,  and  Christina 
Finlayson  for  conducting.  We  trust  that  it 
will  be  repeated. 

Sunday,  May  20 :  Our  friend  and  neighbor, 
Rev.  Boynton  Merrill  of  West  Newton  spoke 
at  Vespers.  Since  so  many  of  us  go  as  much 
as  we  can  to  his  church  for  the  regular  Sun- 
day morning  service,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  were  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  the 
speaker  for  our  evening  service. 

Friday,  May  25:  River  Day  had  to  be  post- 
poned for  twenty-four  hours  but  we  were  glad 
for  never  did  we  have  a  prettier  day  for  this 
exciting  and  long  looked  for  event.  The 
Junior  B.  Crew  surprised  us  by  winning  the 
day,  Julia  Tiffany  as  captain. 

CREW 

Easter  vacation  is  over 
Now   the    spring   sports   begin, 
Changing    the    programs    over, 
Arranging  periods  of  gym. 
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Cold,  rainy,  windy  weather 
Not  suitable  for  crew. 
Then  at  last  the  warm  sun 
Comes  shining  through. 

Gliding  o'er  the  water 
In  a  great  big  war  canoe, 
Girls  in  middies  and  bloomers 
Are  practicing  for  crew. 

The  captain's  steady  "stroke  back," 
Echoing  down  the  stream 
Keep  the  girls  in  rhythm 
Encouraging  his  team. 

When  the  day  is  over 
Paddlers  gladly  "hit  the  hay," 
And  dream  of  the  victory 
To  come  on  River  Day. 

Alice  Feamley,  '29. 

Saturday,  May  26:  Leaves  election. 

Editor-in-chief — Florence  Fitch ;  Associate 
Editor — June  Pankhurst ;  Literary  Editors' — 
Frances  Mann,  Nettie  May  Tracy,  Helen 
Roberts,  Helene  Swick,  Dorothy  Everett, 
Katherine  Jamison;  Locals — Betty  Barker, 
Dorothy  Brown;  Athletics  Editor — Katherine 
Edwards;  Art  Editor — Alice  Pratt. 

Sunday,  May  27 :  Dr.  Brewer  Eddy  was  the 
Vespers  speaker. 

Monday,  May  28:  Owing  to  Saturday's 
storm  the  May  Fete  was  postponed  until  to- 
night, it  having  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  after 
all.  Helen  Cole  was  May-queen  and  Alice 
McDonald,  her  attendant.  Excellent  dancing 
under  Miss  Felker's  direction  was  the  chief 
form  of  entertainment. 

Wednesday,  May  30 :  The  annual  Com- 
mencement concert  was  up  to  its  high  mark. 

Friday,  June  1 :  Again  the  Home  Economics 
Exhibit  with  its  Fashion  Show  was  of  great 
interest  and  profit  to  those  who  attended. 

COSTUMES 

Gold  paper,  brown,  green  and  yellow  cloth, 
Heaps  of  it  piled  helter,  skelter  over  long  tables. 
It  isn't  hard  but  oh,  what  a  terrible  jumble ! 
Gold  paper  to  be   cut  into  little  gold  crowns, 
That  are  painted  all  over  with  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque signs, 
Which   are    worn    by    little   Chinese    dancing    girls 
dressed  in  suits  of  black  and  gold. 


Dragons,  dragons  of  green  cloth, 

Dragons  with  silver  scales  that  cover  their  backs, 

They  have  horrible  green  heads,  bright  claws  and 

scaly  tails. 
The     dragons    have    keepers     armed    with    shiny 

curved  sabres. 
Against   the   fierce   green   dragons   with    the   scaly 

tails. 
Tunics  of  brown  and  yellow  cloth 
For  coolie  men  with   wide  brown  hats  and  black 

pigtails. 
Have   you  ever  made  costumes? 
It  is  such  a  busying,  hurrying,  jumbling-tumbling 

job. 

Katherine  Braithwaite,  '29. 

Saturday,  June  2 :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow's 
reception  to  the  Senior  Class  was  once  more 
the  very  pleasing  event  and  happy  meeting 
ground  of  old  girls  and  parents  of  the  gradu- 
ating class.  Miss  Potter  and  Helen  Cole 
helped  receive  the  guests. 

Sunday,  June  3 :  A  new  tradition,  at  least 
we  hope  that  it  is  one,  was  begun  when  at 
four  o'clock  Rev.  J.  Gordon  Gilkey  of  Spring- 
field preached  the  Baccalaureate  sermon. 

Monday,  June  4 :  Class  Night. 

Tuesday,  June  5 :  The  Alumnae  meeting 
came  immediately  after  the  last  chapel  and 
the  Commencement  exercises  were  at  1 :30 
in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey 
of    Cleveland,   Ohio,   addressing  the   students. 

BACCALAUREATE 

The  Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  preached  the  Baccalaureate  ser- 
mon at  Lasell  Seminary  on  Sunday,  June  3, 
at  four  o'clock.  Dr.  Gilkey  started  his  address 
with  the  question,  "Has  the  younger  genera- 
tion anything  else  to  learn?"  He  noted  that 
recently  at  an  inter-collegiate  conference  held 
in  New  York  certain  under-graduates  gave 
their  opinions  upon  some  of  the  great  institu- 
tions in  Society.  They  seemed  to  consider  that 
if  one  were  interested  in  religion  it  was  quite 
all  right  to  stay  in  the  church,  but  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  obligation  but  one  of  individual 
choice.  Again,  the  idea  of  independence  has 
become  the  slogan  for  the  youth  of  today  to 
so  'great  an  extent  that  the   family  is  either 
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being  crushed  out  of  existence  or  suffering  so 
extremely  that  it  often  becomes  an  armed 
camp.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  youth 
of  today  feels  its  right  to  experience  life,  take 
nothing  for  granted  which  it  does  not  experi- 
ence and  the  marriage  relation  is  treated  with 
anything  but  gravity. 

The  next  question  for  society  is  as  to  how 
the  older  generation  is  to  meet  these  ideas 
which  seem  to  it  to  be  shaking  the  very  foun- 
dation of  civilization.  Mothers  and  fathers, 
ministers  and  teachers  must  bring  to  this 
problem  their  sense  of  humour  in  remember- 
ing they  too  have  been  young,  they  too  liked 
to  shock  their  parents  and  that  they  too  wanted 
to  experience  life  and  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us  today  are  of  our  own 
making. 

Dr.  Gilkey  stated  the  three  lessons  he  would 
have  the  young  people  learn.  First,  in  this 
day  when  the  gospel  of  unrestrained  self-ex- 
pression is  being  preached  so  loudly  and 
vehemently,  he  would  have  us  remember  that 
life  demands  constant  self-control  and  constant 
self-sacrifice.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain 
enough  because  within  each  of  us  is  a  conflict 
of  desires.  It  is  for  us  to  choose  which  are 
to  be  expressed.  Neither  do  we  lead  isolated 
lives  and  we  know  that  to  live  happily  within 
a  group  we  have  to  use  self-control  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Secondly,  true  happiness  comes 
from  work  and  achievement,  the  happiness 
worth  while  is  that  which  is  a  by-product  of 
hard  work.  However,  today  we  feel  that  idle- 
ness together  with  plenty  of  money  and 
expensive  entertainment  is  the  one  thing  we 
want  to  have.  He  illustrated  this  by  giving 
us  that  classic  example  of  the  rich  young  man 
of  our  age  who,  after  deducting  from  365  days 
of  the  year  the  time  he  needed  for  sleep,  rest, 
vacation,  daily  lunch,  Sundays,  half-holidays  on 
Saturdays  and  Labor  Day,  found  he  really 
wouldn't  have  time  to  work.  And  yet  we  have 
the  lives  of  Edison,  Eliot,  and  Michelson  to 
show  us  that  the  real  fun  in  life  comes  through 
hard  work.  Lastly,  Dr.  Gilkey  pointed  out  that 
all  of  us  face  the  solemn  moral  obligation  of 


passing  on  to  the  future  the  ideals  of  the  past. 
Churches  and  schools  are  valuable  but  not 
enough.  They  represent  the  material  but  the 
unseen  things  are  the  eternal  and  it  is  these 
which  we  should  feel  obliged  to  bequeath  to 
coming  generations.  In  the  United  States  one 
child  out  of  every  fifty-four  has  the  chance  of 
a  college  education.  It  is  fitting  that  the  other 
fifty-three  should  hold  the  one  responsible  for 
that  opportunity.  "To  whom  much  is  given, 
from  him  much  will  be  required." 
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GIFTS  FOR  LASELL 


Our  principal,  Dr.  Winslow,  was  deeply 
touched  by  a  recent  gift  to  our  school  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of  Millbury, 
Massachusetts.  This  generous  fund  of  $5,000 
is  given  in  loving  memory  of  their  daughter, 
Hannah  Proctor  Bonner,  of  the  Class  of  1910. 
Some  of  us  turn  back  to  the  days  when  this 
gentle  girl  was  with  us  and  as  we  recall  her 
winsome,  unselfish  nature  we  cannot  but  pray 
that  in  the  coming  years  those  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  generous  gift  may  also 
develop  those  characteristics  which  endeared 
our  Hannah  to  Lasell. 

The  good  habit  of  generous  giving  on  the 
part  of  our  retiring  seniors  was  again  demon- 
strated on  Class  Night.  Upon  this  happy 
occasion  the  seniors  of  '28  presented  Dr. 
Winslow  with  a  gift  of  $1100  for  the  Lasell 
Endowment  Fund.  Our  principal  on  behalf 
of  the  school  gratefully  acknowledges  this  fine 
gift. 

From  time  to  time  Lasell's  neighbors  have 
proven  their  genuine  interest  in  our  school  by 
presenting  to  the  seminary  some  valuable  gift. 
Through  the  generous  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Howard  P.  Converse  a  painting  by  Champney 
has  been  recently  added  to  our  art  collection 
and  the  library  has  received  a  valuable  edition 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller's  works.  We  take 
pleasure  in  gratefully  acknowledging,  these 
gifts. 
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PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

JUNE  5,  1928 

FIELD  DAY  NUMERALS— Awarded  to 
the  girls  winning  eight  or  more  points  for  their 
respective  classes : 

Freshman — Flora  Belle  Weber 
Sophomore — Helen  Roberts 
Sophomore — Priscilla  Barber — Bar 

FIELD  DAY  CUP— To  the  Sophomore- 
Freshman-Special  Classes.  Cup  remains  at 
Lasell. 

WINNING  CREW— Junior  B— Each  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  received  an  L. 

Junior  B — Captain:  Julia  Tiffany,  Sylvia 
Huston,  Flelen  Ohm,  Margaret  Wethern,  Alice 
Fearnley,  Margaret  Ward,  Hilda  Doyle,  Bar- 
bara Turner,  Katherine  Edwards. 

Each  member  of  the  different  crews  received 
L.  C.  C.'s,  the  letters  being  presented  to  each 
of  the  captains  of  the  respective  crews : 

Senior  Crew — Captain :  Julia  Larrabee, 
Marjorie  Winslow,  Louise  Baumgart,  Dorothy 
Plummer,  Betty  M.  Knowles,  Ellen  Crow- 
hurst,  Jeanette  Allen,  Mary  Foss,  Joan  John- 
son. 

Junior  A — Captain:  Maude  Williams,  Ruth 
Rowbotham,  Isabel  Daggett,  Charlotte  Oram, 
Alice  Pratt,  Margaret  Allen,  Myra  Page,  Mar- 
ion Kingdon,  Muriel  Hagerthy. 

Mixed  Crew — Captain :  Katherine  Fitch, 
Priscilla  Barber,  Josephine  Angelo,  Palma 
Champegny,  Helen  Roberts,  Eleanor  Batchel- 
der,  Matilda  Weil,  Sarah  Fletchall,  dorian 
Duvall. 

TENNIS — Each  member  of  the  Tennis 
team  received  T's  :Marjorie  Winslow,  Vivian 
Johnson,  Dorothy  Finken,  Jean  Ayr,  Barbara 
Powers,  Evelyn  Douglass,  Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Donald. 

Marjorie  Winslow,  winner  of  the  tennis 
tournament,  receives  a  small  personal  cup  with 
her  name  engraved  on  it.  She  also  receives 
an  L  and  her  name  is  engraved  on  the  school 
cup. 

GOLF — Helene  Swick,  winner  of  the  golf 


tournament,  has  her  name  engraved  on  a  new, 
large  cup  which  remains  at  the  school. 

CERTIFICATES 

HOME  ECONOMICS  —  Clothing  and 
Foods,  Marjorie  Louise  Blair,  Margaret  Gates 
Cameron,  Lucile  Kathryn  Hopson,  Anne 
Josephine  Laughton. 

Foods — Elizabeth  Frances  Adams,  Char- 
lessa  Curtis  Carl,  Evelyn  Douglass,  Uula  Ben- 
nett Morton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Pope,  Janet 
Scott,  Haru  Tokito,  Helen  Mary  Tracy. 

Secretarial — Louise  Eunice  Adams,  Jean- 
ette Allen,  Lillian  Grace  Bethel,  Helen  Eliza- 
beth Kowalewski. 

Accounting — Margaret  Helen  Behrens,  Alice 
Bingham  David,  Eleanor  Ruth  Dorman,  Dor- 
othy Belding  Merrick,  Gertrude  Mondelli. 

Typewriting — Palma  Rosealma  Champegny, 
Eleanor  Ruth  Dorman,  Alice  Fearnley,  Ruth 
Louise  Ford,  Helen  Mae  Hawes,  Gertrude 
Mondelli,  Marion  Agnes  Roberts,  Elizabeth 
Moffitt  Smith,  Margaret  Asenath  Wethern. 

Shorthand — Evelyn  Christine  Bostel,  Palma 
Rosealma  Champegny,  Barbara  Elinor  Law- 
son,  Madeline  Frances  Lymburner,  Elizabeth 
Moffitt  Smith,  Margaret  Asenath  Wethern. 

Art— Mildred  Elizabeth  Curtis. 

Academic  Music — Harriet  Ferris  (piano), 
(already  presented),  Anna  Christina  Finlayson 
(piano),  Mary  Mitchell  McAvey  (voice), 
Vera  Estelle  Studley  (voice). 

Expression — Margaret  Ann  Basley,  Mary 
Eleanor  Goodwin. 

Leaves  Prizes — Awarded  for  distinguished 
literary  workmanship  on  the  Lasell  Leaves 
Staff : 

First  prize — Mildred  Chapman. 
Honorable    Mention :    The    following    girls 
will    receive    one    year's    subscription    to    the 
Leaves : 

Senior  Class — Barbara  Hamlin 
Junior  Class — Billy  Brooks 
Sophomore  Class — Gwendolyn  McDonald 
Special  Class — Florence  Fitch 
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Food  prizes — Mary  Elizabeth  Pope  (first), 
Charlessa  Curtis  Carl   (second). 

Honorable  Mention :  Lucile  Kathryn  Hop- 
son,  Anne  Josephine  Laughton,  Evelyn  Doug- 
lass. 

Sewing  Prizes — Elmire  Couture  (first), 
Natalie  Robbe   (second). 

Honorable  Mention :  Lucile  Hopson,  Mil- 
dred Chapman. 

First  prize  for  Scholarship — Barbara  Ham- 
lin, 91.14. 

Second  prize  for  Scholarship — Marjorie 
Winslow,  89.75. 

Honorable  Mention :  Dorothy  Plummer, 
89.219,  Helen  Creveling,  89.135,  Mildred 
Chapman,  88.485,  Josephine  Laughton,  88.43. 

For  one  year :  Helen  Kowalewski,  89.34. 

Sweaters— Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  Maude  Wil- 
liams, '29,  Helen  Roberts,  '30. 

Honorable  Mention :  Joan  Johnson,  Chris- 
tina Finlayson. 

THE  FOURSQUARE  CITY 

Dr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  addressing  the  graduating  class  and 
their  friends,  transported  them  to  "the  city 
that  lieth  foursquare,"  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God  and  which  is  not  built  by  men's 
hands  but  rather  by  their  minds,  and  which 
one  may  enter  by  any  one  of  twelve  gates. 
The  entrances  of  three  gates  to  the  north  are 
through  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and  biogra- 
phy, those  to  the  south  by  way  of  religion, 
fiction,  and  nature  study,  the  east  gates  are 
approached  through  music,  poetry,  and  drama, 
while  through  the  west  gates  one  follows  the 
paths  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

One  may  use  any  one  or  more  of  these 
gates  but  each  entrance  will  lead  us  to  the 
centre  of  the  city  which  is  the  home  of  the 
spirit  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
life.  Ths  spiritual  life  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  physical  as  a  thought  does  to 
the  brain.  One  goes  to  the  river  Jordan,  the 
Nile,  the  Danube  and  comes  back  calling  each 
muddy,  and  yet  another  goes  who  views  each 
by  means  of  the  New  Testament,  Antony  and 


Cleopatra  or  Strauss  and  one  forgets  the  mud 
because  one  views  it  in  the  spirit.  Anything 
made  immortal,  whether  through  literature, 
music  or  painting  can  never  be  destroyed,  and 
this  world  has  been  built  up  by  means  of  the 
realization  of  men's  dreams  and  in  their  fol- 
lowing of  the  creative  urge  within  themselves. 
And,  because  this  is  eternal  each  generation 
may  share  in  building  up  the  foursquare*  city. 
And  the  gate  we  shall  use  to  enter  by  will  be 
the  one  of  our  own  individual  interest  and 
the  one  through  which  we  find  beauty.  In 
the  words  of  Fannie  Stearns  Davis  we  can 
say: 

"My  soul  goes  clad  in  gorgeous  things, 
Scarlet  and  gold  and  blue. 
And  at  her  shoulders  sudden  wings 
Like   long  flames  nicker   through. 

And  she  is  swallow-fleet,  and  free 
From  mortal  bonds  and  bars. 
She  laughs  because  eternity 
Blossoms  for  her  with   stars ! 

O  folk  who  scorn  my  stiff  grey  gown, 
My  dull  and  foolish  face, 
Can  ye  not  see  my  soul  flash  down, 
A  singing  flame  through  space? 

And  folk,   whose   earth-stained  looks   I   hate, 
Why  may  I  not  divine 
Your  souls,   that   must  be   passionate, 
Shining  and   swift,   as   mine?" 

Dr.  Bailey  particularly  enjoined  the  graduat- 
ing class  to  lead  others  into  the  realm  of  the 
spirit  as  they  had  been  led  during  their  school 
days,  for  the  things  unseen  were  the  things 
eternal  and  most  permanent.  He  congratulated 
them  on  having  had  the  opportunity  to  build 
up  their  mental  resources  so  that  in  times  of 
doubt,  joy,  discouragement,  and  depression 
they  would  seek  a  refuge  in  some  realm  of 
art,  be  it  poetry,  drama,  music,  sculpture  or 
painting.  And  finally,  "follow  utterly  your 
creative  instinct,"  said  Dr.  Bailey,  "and  add 
something  to  the  wealth  of  the  race  through 
means  of  one  of  the  fine  arts,  which  will  still 
further  build  'the  city  that  lieth  foursquare, 
whose  entrance  is  through  twelve  gates.'  ' 
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After  the  commencement  address  Dr.  Win- 
slow  presented  diplomas  to  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class : 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Frances,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Allen,    Jeanette,    North    Sedgwick,    Maine. 

Basley,  Margaret  Ann,   Waltham,  Mass. 

Baumgart,   F.  Louise,  Danville,  111. 

Behrens,   Margaret  Helen,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bethel,   Lillian   Grace,    Wauregan,   Conn. 

Blair,  Marjorie  Louise,  North  Troy,  Vt. 

Bostel,  Evelyn  Christine,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Carl,  Charlessa  Curtis,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Chapman,   Mildred  Lavinia,  Chicago,  111. 

Cole,  Helen  Louise,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Creveling,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Crowhurst,  Ellen  Rose,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Curtis,  Mildred  Elizabeth,  Lenox,   Mass. 

David,  Alice   Bingham,   Waltham,  Mass. 

Dotten,   Phoebe  Carter,   Winchester,  Mass. 

Douglass,    Evelyn,    West    New    Brighton,    Staten 

Island,  N.  Y. 
Drabble,  Ardelle  Chase,   Providence,  R.  I. 
Finlayson,    Christina    Anna,    Jamaica    Plain,    Mass. 
Forgey,  Kathryn  Whitesides,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Foss,  Mary  Emma,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Frazer,  Dorothy  Miriam,  Lemoyne,  Pa. 
Ginzberg,   Florence  Louise,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Goodwin,  Mary  Eleanor,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
Hamlin,   Barbara  Caroline,  Milo,   Maine. 
Hawes,  Helen  Mae,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 
Head,  Helen  Mae,  Sanford,  Maine. 
Hisgen,  Henrietta  Georgia,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hopkins,  Caroline   Prichard,   Ayer,   Mass. 
Hopson,  Lucile  Kathryn,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Hussey,  Edith  Frances,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Joan   Pratt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Johnson,  Vivian  Dinsmore,   Uniontown,  Pa. 
Kerns,  Ruth,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Kierstead,  Dorothy  Elaine,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Knowles,  Betty  Morrison,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Kowalewski,  Helen  Elizabeth,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Ladd,  Evelyn  Marjorie,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
Larrabee,   Julia   Lucretia,    Providence,    R.   I. 
Laughton,  Anne   Josephine,   St.  Johnsbury,   Vt. 
Lawson,   Barbara   Elinor,   Newport,  Vt. 
Lingley,  Miriam  Elizabeth,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Lykins,   Mildred   Louise,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Lymburner,  Madeline  Frances,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
McAvey,  Mary  Mitchell,  Bangor,  Maine. 
Mondelli,   Gertrude,   Jacksonville,   Fla. 
Newman,  Margaret,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Oppenheim,   Sylvia  Hortense,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Paige,   Katherine   Edmands,   Athol,   Mass. 
Parker,  Helen  Cushing,  Faneuil,  Mass. 
Plummer,  Dorothy  Williams,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Pope,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Pryor,  Mary  Dorothy,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Purdy,  Gladys  Elizabeth,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rice,  Eleanor  Winslow,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Richards,  Alice  Mary,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

Robbe,  Natalie  Schermerhorn,  Larchmont  Gardens, 

N.  Y. 
Salzenstein,   Helene,   Virginia,   111. 
Scott,  Janet,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Shalit,   Edith   Bessie,   Springvale,  Maine. 
Shaw,  Hester  Marie,  W.  Somerville,  Mass. 
Smith,  Dorothy-Jane,   Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Moffitt,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Stahl,  Elizabeth  York,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
Studley,  Vera  Estelle,   Rockland,  Maine. 
Styron,   Martha   Roberts,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
Taylor,  Marjorie  Sewall,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Timmins,  Mary-Alice,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Tokito,  Haru  C,  Hakodate,  Japan. 
Tower,  Alice   May,   Spencer,  Mass. 
Tracy,   Helen  Mary,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Vignot,  Isabelle  Marie,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Wagner,  Marjorie  Gertrude,  Chicago,  111. 
Whelan,   Dorothy,   Brookline,  Mass. 
Winslow,   Marjorie,    Auburndale,    Mass. 
Woods,   Margaret   Abigail,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Worrall,  Catherine  Marie,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WOODLAND  PARK  NOTES 

The  closing  exercises  of  Woodland  Park 
School  were  held  Wednesday  evening,  May 
31.  The  tenth  grade  girls  presented  a  short 
play,  "The  Knave  of  Hearts"  and  several 
piano  numbers  were  given  by  pupils  of  the 
other  grades.  A  reception  was  held  to  the 
parents  and  friends  following  the  program. 

The  White  team  with  Josephine  Jack  as 
captain  won  the  silver  cup  for  1928. 

A  DREAM 

When  I  walked  about  the  yard  today, 
I  fell  into  a  dream  of  May, 
I  pictured  flowers  beside  a  stream, 
But  I  found  after  all  it  was  only  a  dream. 

Gertrude  Barber. 

MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

When  I  walked  about  the  yard  today, 
I  thought  of  a  land  that  was  far  way. 
The  big  oak  tree  with  the  twisted  bough. 
Oh,  don't  I  wish  I  were  back  there  now. 

Edyth  Cummings. 
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Lasell  missed  Dr.  Bragdon  and  his  message 
at  Commencement  time  but  from  Miss  Ran- 
som who  was  in  Pasadena  the  week  previous 
we  learn  the  glad  news  that  both  our  princi- 
pal emeritus  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  looked  well 
and  happy  and  as  usual  expressed  their  un- 
failing, loving  interest  in  the  "old  girls"  and 
old  school. 

The  Class  of  '29  in  a  unique  sense  came 
into  their  senior  year  with  "flying  colors." 
The  following  telegram  received  at  Com- 
mencement time  substantiates  the  good  news : 

"New  York  City, 
June  2,   1928. 

"Class  of  '29: 

Feel  honored  that  you  wish  me  to  accept 
honorary  membership. 

1  accept  with  pleasure  and  send  my  cordial 
greeting  to  members  of  class. 

Richard  E.  Byrd." 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  when  the  seniors 
in  embryo,  launched  from  the  music  balcony 
of  the  dining  room  a  fleet  of  little  airships, 
bearing  the  name  of  their  distinguished  hon- 
orary member,  Richard  E.  Byrd. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  old  girls  re- 
turned to  the  school  home  for  this  Commence- 
ment. Our  special  guests  of  honor  this  year 
were  Alice  Linscott  Hall,  '78,  and  Alice  Duns- 
more  Van  Harlingen,  '7S>.  Through  their 
splendid  school  spirit  and  individual  charm, 
they  easily  won  the  hearts  of  new  girls  and 
old  alike.  In  the  terms  of  their  principal, 
Dr.  Bragdon,  it  seemed  unthinkable  that  fifty 
years  had  slipped  away  since  these  lively, 
lovely  women  were  graduated. 


June  roses,  June  brides  and  Commence- 
ment time!  How  happily  they  have  blended 
during  these  rare  June  days ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Bowden  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Farrand,  '27,  to  Mr.  Roger  Wallace 
Shugg  on  Friday,  June  1,  1928. 

On  Saturday,  June  9,  Betty  Chandler,  '23, 
becamel  the  bride  of  Mr.  Charles  Bigelow 
Healy. 

Mr.  John  Olin  McDavitt  announces  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne  Nute,  1922- 
1923,  to  Dr.  John  Whitfield  Larrabee  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  6. 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  Mary  Niday, 
'24  and  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Wrightson  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  June  6,  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Webster  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Alice 
Emilie,  to  Mr.  Chester  Angier  Black  on  Sat- 
urday, April  21. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  Kip,  daughter  of  Edith  Howe  Kip, 
'97,  to  Mr.  Arnold  Hoadley  Nichols  on  April 
19. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Katherine  Knox,  '24,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wilson  McClaren  on  Saturday,  April  28. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wyman  Nichols  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Edith 
May,  to  Lieut.  Thomas  Spalding  Wylly  on 
Saturday,  June  9.  Miss  Nichols  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Lasell  for  the  past  two  years. 

Jean  Field,  '22,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Shone 
Faires  were  married  Saturday  evening,  June 
23,  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  marriage  of  Constance  Ely,  '26,  to  Mr. 
John  Wesley  Codding,  Jr.,  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday, June  23. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Minerva  L.  Damon,  '27,  to  En- 
sign Joseph  William  Ludewig  on  Saturday, 
May  12. 

Word  has  been  received  recently  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Baxter,  1924-1925  to  Mr. 
Franklin  Clyde  Bassett  on  Saturday  evening, 
June  30. 
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An  invitation  has  been  received  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  to  the  wedding  of  Frances 
O'Brien,  '19,  and  Mr.  Carl  Fillmore  Good  on 
Saturday,  June  30. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Willard  Wight  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Alberta  Howard, 
'25,  to  Mr.  Harry  McKay  Wilson  on  Tues- 
day, July  12,  at  Saint  Peter's  church,  Sher- 
brooke,  P.  Q. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Monroe  Rogers 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Len- 
ette  May,  '17,  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Atkinson  on 
Tuesday,  June  19. 

The  wedding  of  Mercedes  Harriette  Ren- 
dell,  '23,  and  Mr.  John  Porter  Freeman  took 
place  on  June  30  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

We  have  recently  received  an  announcement 
>f  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  Kennedy,  '27,  to 
Mr.  Thatcher  Parker  Blanchard  on  Saturday, 
June  16. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Crabtree  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mary  Ella, 
1926-1927,  to  Mr.  Morris  Reed  Robinson  on 
Tuesday,  June  19. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  George  Schmidt  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Erna 
Helen,  '26,  to  Mr.  William  J.  Await  on  Sat- 
urday, June   16. 

How  honored  we  were  to  have  our  dear 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Leeds,  '61,  with  us  for  her 
sixty-seventh  anniversary !  In  a  note  to  Dr. 
Winslow  she  enclosed  a  check  for  $100  for 
the  Endowment  Fund,  a  most  generous  way 
of  expressing  her  faithful  loyalty  to  her  Alma 
Mater. 

Lasell  folks  who  have  heard  and  heeded  the 
lure  of  over-seas  this  summer  are  Misses 
Witherbee,  Irwin,  Strang,  Newbold,  Ladd, 
Drabble,  Joan  Johnson  and  her  sister,  Ruth, 
Lorraine  Whitley,  Braithewaite,  Ginzberg, 
Creelman,  and  Mr.  Schwab. 

Adrienne  Fontaine  Caron,  '23,  and  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Caron,  are  the  proud  and  happy 
parents  of  a  dear  little  daughter,  Adrienne 
Rosanne  Caron,  born  May  20. 
•  Four  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Grimm,    Jr.     (Marjorie    Gifford,    '22),    wel- 


comed a  little  son  who  will  bear  the  euphoni- 
ous and  attractive  name  of  Gifford  Grimm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  McCormack  (Dor- 
othy Balch,  '20),  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
little  Joan  Stewart  McCormack  on  March  28. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Burnham  Eaton,  has 
come  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney 
C.  Eaton  (Dorothy  Burnham,  '20). 

On  April  19,  Nancy-Catherine  Heald  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Heald   (Frances  Rickey,  1924-1926). 

A  dainty  card  announces  the  arrival  of 
Grace  Atherton  Witham  on  June  1  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfred  Atherton  Witham 
(Frances  Flynn,  '27). 

Dear  little  children,  Lasell's  best  wish  for 
you  is  that  you  may  carry  on  the  fine  tradi- 
tions of  your  forebears. 

Mary  De  Wolf,  '24,  is  still  talking  of  her 
delightful  visit  in  the  home  ;of  Elizabeth 
Frick  McKean,  '24,  which  she  describes  as  a 
veritable  doll  house,  charming  in  every  de- 
tail. There  she  met  Elizabeth's  husband  and 
her  dear  mother  and  father.  She  adds :  "I 
still  remember  the  luscious  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  prepared  and  served  to  us  by  Eliza- 
beth on  her  sun  porth.  I  also  saw  Sylvia  Starr 
Werts,  '24,  and  her  husband,  who  is  a  tall, 
fine  looking  architect  whom  she  met  while  they 
were  both  studying  at  Fontainbleu."  Mary 
again  refers  to  the  happy  marriage  of  Natalie 
Albury  Dowswell,  1922-1923,  to  a  stalwart 
Canadian  banker  and  although  their  marriage 
occurred  over  a  year  ago,  Natalie  still  insists 
that  he  is  perfect — so  he  must  be.  Mary  is 
starting  this  summer  for  Oxford,  England, 
with  a  Brown  University  classmate.  Expects 
to  study  at  the  University  and  later  tour  the 
continent  before  returning  home.  We  are 
proud  of  this  forward  movement  on  the  part 
of  our   "Queen"    Mary. 

A  charming  letter  came  to  us  from  Roxana 
Stark  Burns,  '18,  anticipating  the  reunion  with 
her  class,  but  close  following  this  note  came 
the  word  that  her  husband  was  very  ill, 
threatened  with  pneumonia  in  the  hospital,  and 
that  through  an  accident  her  youngest  son  had 
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received  what  she  feared  would  he  a  serious 
injury  to  one  of  his  eyes,  and  this  dear  grad- 
uate wrote  to  us  from  the  hospital  where  she 
was  spending"  the  time  in  a  darkened  room 
with  her  afflicted  little  boy.  We  are  sincerely 
hoping  that  the  accident  will  not  prove  a 
serious  one. 

Callie  Le  Seure  Wilson,  '03,  to  our  great 
joy  was  with  us  at  Commencement  time,  but 
previously  she  had  written  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Winslow  which  she  kindly  shares  with  the 
Leaves.  In  this  message  she  writes :  "Edna 
Lockwood  Ellison,  1899-1903,  and  Rose  Tay- 
lor, 1899-1902,  are  on  a  seven  months'  cruise 
with  Rose's  brother  and  Elizabeth  Whitley 
Pechin,  1900-1902.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
you  remember,  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  Class  of 
'03."  Callie  tells  us  that  Joel  Lapowski  Dil- 
lon, '03,  and  her  mother  have  been  living  in 
Paris  for  the  past  four  years. 

This  is  good  news  from  Dorothy  Balch  Mc- 
Cormack,  '20,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Lasell  girl,  whom  we  shall  as  a  matter  of 
course  put  on  register  and  extend  congratula- 
tions to  daughter  and  parents. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the 
engagement  of  Edith  Bronstein,  '27,  to  Mr. 
William  M.  Silverman. 

In  a  note  thanking  Dr.  Winslow  for  the 
Lasell  Alumnae  Book,  Lucile  M.  Norris,  '24, 
announces  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Newton  E. 
Leyda  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  wedding  is  to 
take  place  at  her  summer  home.  White  Lake, 
Mich.,  July  21.  Dr.  Leyda  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  It 
was  while  a  student  there  that  they  met.  Lu- 
cile writes :  "I  have  been  teaching  in  a  private 
school  here  in  Chicago  this  year-  My  experi- 
ence at  Lasell  and  Woodland  Park  have  made 
it  possible.     Thank  you  all." 

Anna  Marbold  Wernsing,  1879-1880,  of 
Greenview,  Illinois,  has  indeed  passed  through 
a  sad  experience  this  winter,  having  been  an 
invalid  for  many  weeks  and  is  just  now  re- 
covering. We  trust  that  her  recovery  will 
soon  be  complete. 

Edith   Ebersole   Doud,    '03,   could  not   join 


her  classmates  in  celebrating  their  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  but  in  her  note  of  regret  to  our 
principal  she  sent  "loving  remembrances  to 
my  classmates  and  any  teachers  of  our  day 
who  chance  still  to  be  serving  at  Lasell."  She 
closed  her  message  with  the  good  news  that 
her  daughter  Harriet  is  thinking  of  coming  to 
Lasell  in  1929. 

Lulie  Hogg,  '88,  is  continually  spending 
and  being  spent  in  some  good  cause.  The  fol- 
lowing press  notice  from  a  Fort  Worth  paper 
pays  deserved  tribute  to  this  Lasell  girl : 
"Among  the  El  Pasoans  who  welcomed  Fort 
Worth  friends  to  the  convention  of  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  Miss  Lulie 
Hogg  formerly  of  Fort  Worth.  Miss  Hogg 
came  down  to  the  hotel  to  greet  old  friends 
and  the  ties  of  friendship  were  drawn  tighter. 
She  is  living  here,  devoting  all  her  time  to 
ministering  to  the  sick  in  the  tuberculosis 
hospitals.  A  visit  with  her  to  the  Homan 
Sanitorium  was  like  going  the  rounds  with  a 
ministering  angel.  She  is  known  to  every 
patient,  bedfast  or  convalescent,  and  they  are 
happy  when  she  comes. 

"Miss  Hogg  is  living  at  1411  Montana 
Street  with  her  nephew,  Alexander  Powell, 
son  of  T.  J.  Powell,  Fort  Worth. 

:'  We  find  El  Paso  very  pleasant,'  Miss 
Hogg  said.  'Just  seems  as  if  my  life  is  not 
meant  to  follow  in  any  planned  channel.  Now 
I  am  busy  doing  that  thing  which  is  nearest 
at  hand,  and  am  taking  joy  in  doing  it.' 

"Miss  Hogg  admitted  that  she  is  busy  every 
day  with  some  voluntary  service  to  the  sick." 

Dorice  Lord,  '16,  dropped  into  the  personal 
editor's  office  this  month  and  tarried  long 
enough  to  tell  us  that  since  her  graduation 
from  Smith  College  she  has  been  teaching 
French  and  is  enthusiastic  over  her  work. 

Nadine  Strong  James,  '26,  as  radiant  as 
ever,  and  her  husband  stopped  at  Lasell  on 
the  way  to  Andover  where  Mr.  James  was 
celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Phillips- 
Andover,  his  preparatory  school.  Life  evi- 
dently moves  on  like  a  song  for  these  happy 
young  folk. 
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Another  member  of  the  Class  of  '26,  Sally  is  a  near  neighbor  of  Frances  and  they  ex- 
Mackay  Roblin,  reported  recently  to  our  prin-  change  visits.  "Always,"  said  our  visitor, 
cipal.  Her  charming  illustrated  letter  was  "when  we  get  together  we  talk  Lasell  over 
written  in  Sagada,  Mt.  Prov.,  Phillipine  and  up."  Frances  also  tells  us  that  Katherine 
Islands.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Win-  Witzigman  Peterson,  1911-1912,  has  two 
slow  we  share  a  part  of  this  letter  with  children  and  is  living  in  Newport,  N.  H.  From 
Sally's  Lasell  friends.  "Woe  is  me !  I  have  the  same  dear  caller  we  learned  too  that  re- 
just  realized  that  the  first  of  April  is  but  a  cently  a  Cleveland  daily  paper  contained  a 
few  days  off  and  my  endowment  isn't  paid !  fine  pictures  of  Frances  King  Dolley  and  re- 
Would  that  it  didn't  take  mail  so  long  to  reach  ferred  to  some  honor  which  had  come  to  her 
the  States !  I  shall  enclose  a  money  order  for  from  Western  Reserve  University, 
five  dollars,  trusting  that  you  will  pardon  my  Dorothy  Redmond  Jones,  '17,  has  kindly 
lateness.  found  time  in  the  midst  of   her  many  home 

"At  times  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  I'm  interests  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Lasell  and 
way  out  here !  The  country  and  people  are  writes  to  Dr.  Winslow  of  possibly  two  new 
most  interesting.  My  husband  is  principal  of  students  for  our  school  and  she  further  adds 
the  boys'  mission  school  here.  The  boys  seem  this  delightful  bit  of  personal  news :  "These 
anxious  to  learn,  and  are  willing  to  do  any-  are  busy  days  for  me  with  our  two  lively 
thing  for  us.  In  connection  with  their  school  youngsters.  'Peggy'  celebrates  her  second 
work  they  raise  vegetables.  I  wish  you  could  birthday  on  the  last  day  of  June  while  Bruce 
see  their  gardens — they  enjoy  working  in  will  have  his  fifth  anniversary  on  Tuesday, 
them  and  keep  them  in  A  No.  I  order !  We  They  are  both  well  and  bright  and  happy  and 
have  fresh  vegetables  all  year.  The  native  a  continual  source  of  joy  to  their  parents." 
white  potatoes  are  very  small,  but  they  raise  Our  dear  national  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ella  Rich- 
comoties  which  are  very  good.  (Comoties  are  ardson  Cushing,  73,  was  not  with  us  at  Corn- 
similar  to  our  sweet  potato.)  mencement  time.     A  serious  and  long  illness 

"There  are  six  other  'whites'  here  at  has  confined  her  to  her  home  and  while  con- 
present.  We  have  a  very  comfortable  home.  valescing,  she  was  not  equal  to  the  long 
It's  called  'The  White  House.'  I  have  next  journey  "up  North."  We  all  missed  her  in- 
to nothing  to  do  as  we  have  a  cook  and  two  spiring  presence  and  are  wishing  for  her  a 
houseboys !   Help  out  here  is  very  cheap.     I  speedy  recovery. 

have  taken  up  horseback  riding.     I  can't  say  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Miss  Stephens  shared  with 

that  I'm  an  experienced  rider  yet !     When  you  us    a    newspaper    report    of    the    wedding  of 

want  to  go  anywhere  you  either  have  to  walk  Katherine  Knox,  '24.     The  fascinating  article 

or  rkle !  bore  the  caption  of  "Lovely  Ceremony  Solemn- 

"The  enclosed  pictures  may  give  you  some  izes   Knox-McClaren   Nuptials."     We   should 

idea  of   the  country  and  people.     Remember  like  to  have  given  in  full  this  report.     Hearty 

me  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Miss  With-  congratulations  to  bride  and  groom, 

erbee,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  'just  everyone.'     I  Through  a  Minneapolis  Lasell  girl  we  have 

often   think   of   my   'Lasell   days'— they   were  learned   recently   of   the   great   sorrow   which 

happy  ones.     'To  know  Lasell  is  to  love  her.'  has  come  to  Alleda  Burnett  Arneson,  '14,  in 

Very  sincerely,  the  passing  away  of  her  dear  mother.     Our 

Sally  Mackay  Roblin."  sympathy  is  extended  to  this  former  school- 

Another  June  day  in  came   Frances  Allen  mate  and  the  bereaved  family. 

Scales  of   Hudson,   Ohio.     She  is  the  proud  A  bit  of  ill  luck  took  the  personal  editor 

mother  of  two  dear  children,  Betty  Anne  and  away  on  the  very  day  that  Lydia  Adams,  '18, 

Nelson.     Our  Miss   Rand  of   Hiram  College  and  Ruth  Newcomb,  '18,  reported  at  the  old 
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school  home.  We  felt  more  reconciled  when 
we  had  a  visit  with  Lydia  at  Commencement 
time,  but  missed  seeing  Ruth. 

Those  of  the  Alumnse  who  chanced  to  be 
in  the  chapel  group  at  the  Commencement 
luncheon,  heard  for  the  first  time  our  latest 
and  one  of  our  best  school  songs  written  by 
Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10,  and  Josephine  Wood- 
ward Rand,  '10.  The  music  was  written  by 
Josephine.  Three  cheers  for  these  members 
of  TO. 

A  delightful  Round  Robin  letter  from  the 
Class  of  '06  has  recently  been  enjoyed  by  our 
principal  who  kindly  is  sharing  some  excerpts 
with  the  Leaves.  Dr.  Winslow  suggests 
other  classes  follow  the  fine  example  of  '06. 

President  Maude  Simes  Harding,  harking 
back  to  the  delightful  class  reunion  of  two 
years  ago,  writes :  "There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  any  girl  coming  back  to  her  Alma  Mater 
after  twenty  years'  absence  dreads  for  a 
moment  the  changes  she  will  find  in  others 
and  the  changes  which  they  may  note  in  her. 
But  I  know  that  every  classmate  who  was  in 
Cedar  Hill,  our  rendezvous,  will  tell  you  that 
nothing  matters  as  long  as  the  same  old  spirit 
holds.  When  we  get  together  there  is  an  all 
pervading  comfortable  conviction  that  what- 
ever life  has  done  to  or  for  Us,  we  care  only 
for  the  real  selves  that  are  underneath." 
Maude  adds :  "My  stories  and  verses  in  Sun- 
day School  papers  you  would  not  be  liable  to 
see,  but  almost  any  time  now  there  may  be 
one  of  my  poems  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
if  you  are  interested." 

That  efficient,  dynamic  Mildred  Peirce 
Fuller  has  evidently  "kept  it  up"  with  success. 
These  are  a  few  of  her  official  duties :  secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Department 
of  the  Guild  in  her  church;  secretary  of  a 
society  which  works  for  the  local  Deaconess 
Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in 
Boston ;  spends  one  day  every  week  serving 
luncheon  in  a  fascinating  down-town  lunch 
room  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  House- 
hold Nursing  Association.  And  the  personal 
editor  ventures  to  add  she  is  an  ideal  mother 


and  hostess  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
individual  homes  on  the  South  Shore.  Her 
husband,  the  head  of  the  Old  Corner  Book- 
Store,  has  exerted  strong  influence  in  keeping 
up  the  standards  in  Boston's  book  business. 

Irene  Sauter  Sanford  is  still  at  home  in 
Westfield,  Mass.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
entertained  in  her  new  colonial  house  will 
understand  what  she  means  when  she  writes : 
"My  new  home  is  delightful  and  here  all  the 
dreams  of  my  girlhood  have  come  true."  Her 
"little"  daughter,  eleven  years  old,  is  two 
inches  taller  than  her  mother  and  according 
to  this  devoted  mother  is  a  "perfect  dear." 
Irene  has  given  generously  of  her  time  to 
church  and  civic  affairs. 

Marie  Cogswell  Gelinsky  writes  from  her 
Oregon  home :  "After  twenty  years  my  hair 
is  still  brown,  but  I  weigh  a  bit  more."  Those 
of  us  who  saw  Marie  two  years  ago  declare 
that  she  has  changed  the  least  of  any  Lasell 
girl  who  has  returned  during  recent  years. 
Of  her  son  Marie  writes :  "The  only  excep- 
tional thing  about  my  'enfant'  is  that  he  is 
six  feet  four  inches  in  his  stocking  feet.  He 
has  followed  my  example  and  is  being  edu- 
cated in  a  Massachusetts  school. 

Marie  Andrews  Hiteshaw,  after  a  long  and 
delightful  journey  is  at  home  again  in  Park- 
ersburg,  West  Virginia.  While  away  she  had 
a  happy  meeting  with  Ina  Harber,  Mildred 
and  Beth  Pierce,  Helen  Darling,  Leslie  White, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Fern  Dixon  and  Edith  Har- 
ber Wright.  Marie's  husband  is  one  of  the  few 
who  "minded"  the  class  president's  request 
to  add  a  line  and  this  is  what  he  wrote:  "I 
have  the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  girl  in 
all  the  world — charming  in  soul  and  intellect, 
beautiful  in  character  and  disposition.  Could 
I  say  more?"  We  add,  after  the  custom  of 
the  English,  "hear !  hear !"  to  this  generous, 
genuine  tribute  to  a  worthy  wife  from  one 
who  knows  her  best. 

Ruth  Marston  Arey,  a  near  neighbor  to 
Lasell,  has  devoted  her  time  to  her  three 
daughters,  future  Lasell  girls,  we  trust.  Has 
moved  recently  into  a  new  home,  much  larger, 
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which  means  extra  care  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Nevertheless  acids :  "I  don't  seem  to  lose 
weight  and  am  not  developing"  into  one  of 
those  tall,  waving  palms  attractively  described 
by  Mrs.  Martin.  Alice  Chase,  '07,  was  our 
recent  guest.  She  is  teaching  in  a  Melrose, 
Massachusetts,  school  and  incidentally  is 
taking  a  teachers'  course  at  Boston  University. 
A  year  ago  Ethel  Littlefield  Talmadge,  1903- 
1904,  and  her  seventeen-year-old  son  spent  a 
few  days  with  us  while  on  from  California." 

Sally  Strong  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  refers 
to  a  delightful  tea  she  enjoyed  when  the  guest 
of  Louise  Morrell  Nestler.  "Edna  Thurston 
gave  us  much  good  news  concerning  'old' 
girls  in  her  zone.  I  was  glad  to  get  a  few 
words  from  Dr.  Bragdon  at  the  time  of  his 
birthday  celebration.  Etta  Thayer,  '07,  wrote' 
to  us  during  the  time  of  the  great  flood.  She 
did  not  suffer  personally  but  was  busy  caring 
for  many  of  the  homeless."  Sally  gives  us 
the  sad  news  of  the  passing  away  of  Stella 
Boothe,  1904-1905.  Ethel  West  Demarest, 
1903-1905,  keeps  in  touch  with  Sally  and  is 
well. 

Fanny  Thatcher  Sibley  of  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, has  evidently  lost  nothing  of  her  char- 
acteristic fine  spirit.  Her  oldest  son,  Tarrant, 
eighteen  years  old,  is  attending  Renssalaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York.  The 
younger  son,  Edward,  and  his  two  sisters  are 
still  at  home  and  are  delightfully  normal 
children  we  should  judge  from  Fanny's  state- 
ment: "Maude  says  'tell  the  dispositions  of 
your  children'  but  I  should  hate  to  do  so  now." 

Belle  Johnson  Linsenmeir  is  also  a  Ver- 
monter.  Traveling  is  evidently  a  favorite 
pastime  with  her  since  her  graduation.  Her 
description  of  the  Vermont  flood  is  thrilling. 
In  one  passage  she  wrote :  "We  stood  near  a 
large  dam  where  the  waters  were  higher  and 
wilder  than  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  saw  auto- 
mobiles, bridges  and  animals  coming  over  the 
top.  One  horse  held  her  small  colt  by  the 
mane  as  they  came  over.  The  wreckage  was 
unbelievable.  My  time  lately  has  been  given 
up  to  Red  Cross  work." 


Sarah  Caldwell  gives  a  vivid  and  fascinating 
description  of  her  latest  venture,  "The  House 
of  Gifts"  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  She  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  real  connoisseur  as  her 
foreign  buyer.  She  specializes  in  Kashmir 
and  Paisley  shawls.  Is  giving  talks  on  col- 
lecting antiques  and  incidentally  is  supplying 
her  neighborhood  with  those  delicious  cakes 
which  by  this  time  are  well  known  and  liked 
so  much  that  recently  one  patron  sent  in  a 
fifty  dollar  order.  /Annie  Dealey  Jackson,  she 
declares,  is  her  most  successful  promoter. 

Gertrude  Graham  Etchen  of  Coffey ville, 
Kansas,  still  repeats  Mrs.  Martin's  refrain, 
"Dear  everybody,  I  love  you."  While  sorrow 
has  touched  Gertrude's  life  she  has  found 
great  comfort  and  solace  in  the  love  and  un- 
usually close  companionship  of  her  only  child, 
a  son  fourteen  years  of  age.  Of  Harold  she 
writes:  "He  is  just  life  itself — in  my  eyes 
the  loveliest  thing  in  all  the  world."  Blessings 
on  them  both! 

Edith  Anthony  Carlow  from  her  Massachu- 
setts home  writes  that  her  daughter,  Harriet, 
now  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  graduated 
from  the  Taunton  High  School  with  honors 
and  is  at  present  carrying  on  her  studies  in 
a  private  school  in  Connecticut.  Edith  pays 
a  fine  tribute  to  "President  Maude,"  Mildred 
Peirce  and  Helen  Carter  Marcy  for  having 
arranged  such  a  successful  twentieth  anniver- 
sary reunion.  Our  entire  Alma  Mater  are 
indebted  to  Edith  for  her  efficient  service  as 
our  national  secretary. 

Lucy  Wilson  Errett  writes  from  her  Illinois 
home  that  she  is  still  remembering  their  re- 
union which  far  exceeded  her  expectations. 
Lucy  keeps  up  her  interest  in  library  work, 
being  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kew- 
anee  Library  and  reelected  recently  Secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Library  Association.  Is  wise 
enough  to  keep  in  the  open  and  shares  her 
husband's  enthusiasm  over  golf. 

Edith  Young  Hayden  of  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  must  hold  an  official  position  in 
her  Rebekah  Lodge  for  she  writes:  "I  am 
getting  ready  to  install  the  new  officers."  The 
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two  dear  children  whom  she  and  Mr.  Hayden 
have  taken  into  their  home  and  hearts  are  a 
constant  source  of  comfort  and  joy. 

Margaret  Fuller  Manchester  lives  near  Yale 
College  and  she  enjoys  to  the  full  its  advan- 
tages. Among  many  good  things  she  attends 
weekly  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps'  lec- 
tures. Two  dear  children  gladden  and  make 
lively  this  New  Haven  home.  We  long  to 
give  verbatim  Margaret's  description  of  these 
two  dear  youngsters,  but  space  forbids. 

Corinne  Krag  Klages  writes  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio :  "I  am  the  proud  mother  of  three 
husky,  strapping  boys,  ages  twelve,  five  and 
three."  Here  again  we  would  love  to  take 
you  into  Corinne's  wild  west  show  as  she  de- 
scribes her  daily  round,  but  you  must  see  it 
for  yourself  for  this  hospitable  Ohioan  ex- 
tends a  cordial  invitation  to  each  member  of 
this  class  to  come  and  visit  their  summer 
camp,  Lake  Walloon,  Michigan.  Her  letter 
closes  with,  "We  are  here  from  the  first  week 
in  June  to  the  last  week  in  September.  Choose 
your   time." 

Meta  Buehner  Noble's  letter  was  written  in 
her  home  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Early 
in  her  message  she  refers  to  her  husband  and 
his  brother  as  the  promoters,  more  literally 
the  inventors  of  the  Life-saver  mints,  a  most 
successful  business  venture.  The  Noble  fam- 
ily consists  of  father,  two  sons  and  little 
daughter.  They  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
their  yacht  or  else  taking  cross  country  horse 
back  rides.  When  we  remember  that  Meta's 
two  sisters,  Margarita  and  Ruth,  were  also 
Lasell  girls  and  the  loyalty  of  the  parents  to 
Lasell  always,  we  were  especially  pleased  at 
Meta's  closing  words :  "My  parents  come  on 
to  visit  every  year  or  two  and  I  often  go  West 
for  a  hello !  I  wish  you  could  see  how  really 
young  my  father  and  mother  are — even  trav- 
eling by  airplane  in  Europe  not  long  ago. 
There's  something  to  look  forward  to — such 
a  young  old  age!" 

Mildred  Johnston  Parker  wrote  from  away 
down  in  Mississippi.  "We  have  two  dear 
children,  Phillip,  aged  three,  and  Patricia 
Mildred,  aged  six.     They  claim  much  of  my 


time."  But  Mildred  has  also  served  as  the 
president  of  the  Overseas  League  and  with 
Legion  Auxiliary  activities  has  led  a  busy  life. 
Her  husband  is  president  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Association  and  our  Mildred  writes : 
"One  of  the  privileges  and  pleasures  which  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed  has  been  the  meeting 
with  such  notables  as  Lindbergh  and  Persh- 
ing." 

Julia  Potter  Schmidt  sent  a  note  from  her 
Evanston,  Illinois,  home  and  describes  her 
"little"  daughter,  Betty,  as  taller  than  her 
mother  and  her  son,  Buddy,  just  the  age  when 
a  boy  is  very  lively.  In  addition  to  her  own 
family,  her  sister  Mary's  older  daughter  has 
been  with  "Aunt  Julia"  while  attending  North- 
western University. 

Anne  Blackstock  arrived  from  India  just 
in  time  to  add  her  interesting  message.  After 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  her 
classmates  in  making  her  a  life  member  of  the 
L.  A.  A.  she  writes :  "I  have  slipped  back 
into  the  American  life  quite  easily  this  time 
as  it  has  been  only  six  years  since  my  last 
visit  here.  I  had  a  most  delightful  term  in 
Budaon  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
my  full  six  years  with  150  girls  and  a  most 
worthy  corps  of  teachers.  I  opened  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  and  taught  the  senior 
class  myself.  My  girls  did  not  do  badly  for 
in  theoretical  eight  passed  out  of  ten  and  in 
the  teaching  seven.  They  had  to  take  a  gov- 
ernment examination  and  I  was  as  proud  as 
Punch  to  get  so  many  through."  Anna  pic- 
tures with  unusual  skill  her  journey  through 
Europe  and  refers  to  her  happy  homecoming 
to  Lasell  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs. 
McDonald  and  Sister  Constance  acted  as 
special  hostesses.  She  goes  West  in  October, 
visiting  Lansing,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  on  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  Executive 
Meeting  of  her  Board.  In  closing  she  de- 
clares: "Nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  see  you  folks  sometime."  At  present  she 
is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Isabella  Black- 
stock  Beardsley,  1412  Evergreen  Avenue, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Word  has  recently  been  received  announcing 
the  death  of  Miss  Bess  Eaton  of  Maiden,  who 
passed  away  recently  in  Atlantic  City  after  an 
attack  of  influenza.  Miss  Eaton  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Grace  Choate  Eaton  and  the 
late  Charles  Lynde  Eaton,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  She  attended 
Lasell  Seminary  for  one  year  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Miss  Hersey's  School  in  Boston. 
Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to'  her  be- 
reaved mother. 

Our  sympathy  is  especially  extended  at  this 
time  to  our  teacher,  Miss  Eleanor  Perley  and 
her  bereaved  family.  On  the  eve  of  her  de- 
parture for  Europe  Miss  Perley's  father 
passed  away  very  suddenly.  Mr.  Sidney  Per- 
ley, lawyer  by  profession,  was  also  an  author 
and  antiquarian  of  more  than  local  repute. 
His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  citizens  of 
Salem  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family. 

Most  attractive  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Marjorie  Elizabeth  Allyn,  '26, 
who  is  being  graduated  from  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Marguerite  Virkler 
Roberts,  1922-1924,  is  receiving  her  bachelor's 
degree  at  Syracuse.  Lasell's  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  these  old  girls  who  have  "per- 
sisted and  achieved." 

Again  our  thanks  are  due  to  Barbara  Jones 
Bates,  '14,  for  her  interest  in  securing  for  us 
a  fine  new  recruit.  We  are  interested  to  know 
that  Bab's  little  son,  Frederick,  is  just  finish- 
ing his  first  school  year  and  wee  Babbie  will 
have  another  year  under  the  special  tutelage 
of  her  dear  mother. 

Lasell  greatly  appreciated  this  cablegram 
from  Miss  Rivers  Ellett:  "Best  wishes  for 
Commencement.  Congratulations  to  Senior 
Class.  Love  to  all."  A  recent  press  notice 
appeared  in  the  Transcript  telling  of  the  honor 
which  Miss  Ellett  received  in  being  presented 
to  Mussolini  shortly  before  leaving  Italy. 

Mary  Hannah  Bingaman,  '14,  in  a  note  to 
Dr.  Winslow  expressed  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  join  us  for  Commencement  and  sent 
special  greetings  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss 
Potter  and  best  wishes  always  for  Lasell. 


In  the  recent  passing  away  of  Hon.  Olin 
Merrill  of  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  Lasell 
has  lost  a  staunch  friend  and  loyal  patron. 
A  number  of  fine  editorials  published  in  the 
Vermont  papers  bear  tribute  to  the  life  and 
labors  of  this  outstanding  citizen  who  filled 
many  prominent  offices  with  honor,  and  above 
all  was  a  noble  example  of  a  Christian  husband 
and  father.  Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Merrill,  Annie  Merrill  David, 
'12,  and  Helen  Merrill  Strohecker,  '16,  and  the 
bereaved  relatives  and  friends. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  K.  D.  Swartzel,  par- 
ents of  our  Mary  Helen,  1923-1924,  came 
East  to  attend  Mary  Helen's  graduating  ex- 
cercises  at  Wellesley,  but  graciously  made  a 
detour  out  to  Lasell,  Mrs.  Helen  Ebersole 
Swartzel,  1901-1902,  and  Helen  Junior's  old 
school  home.  They  brought  greetings  from 
Ida  Mallory  Lyon,  '03,  and  other  Lasell  girls. 
We  were  delighted  to  learn  from  them  that 
Helen  had  just  won  a  scholarship  from  Well- 
esley in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Our 
congratulations  to  parents  and  the  dear  prize 
winner. 

Ex-President  Flora  Harrison  Clifford,  1915- 
1916,  of  the  Portland  Lasell  Club  dropped  in 
"the  day  after  the  fair,"  which  means  she 
was  just  too  late  for  Commencement.  She 
brought  good  news  from  the  Maine  girls.  Mrs. 
Clifford,  while  a  busy,  successful  home  maker, 
has,  we  happened  to  hear  recently,  been  giving 
some  very  successful  and  interesting  talks  on 
missionary  work  before  the  club  women  of  her 
home  city. 

THE  LASELL  ALUMNI  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae 
Association,  held  in  the  Library  on  Tuesday, 
June  5,  1928,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  who  likened  Lasell 
to  a  beautiful  garden  of  memory  wherein  the 
Witherbee  sage,  the  Potter  sundial,  the  Clara 
Winslow  pool  and  the  Dr.  Winslow  elm  were 
to  be  found. 

Miss  Potter  offered  a  prayer  for  those  of 
our  Association  who  had  been  "called  Home" 
during  the  past  year. 
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The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  accepted  in  due  form.  The  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  was  received  and 
read  and  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary  pro 
tern,  Adrienne  E.  Smith,  '23,  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  officers  as  read.  This  report  is  as 
follows: 

President — Susan  E.  Tiffany,  '15;  Vice- 
President,  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  TO; 
Secretary,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19;  Treas- 
urer, Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73 ;  Asst. 
Treasurer,  Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10. 

Nominating  Committee — Elizabeth  Peirce 
Bittenbender,  1904-06,  Helen  Webster  Fitz, 
'19,  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17. 

Mid-Winter  Reunion  Committee — Josephine 
Woodward  Rand,  TO,  Chairman;  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Doris  Schumaker 
Walthers,  '26,  Helen  E.  White,  '27,  Rosalie 
Brightman,  '27. 

June  Meeting  Committee — Susan  E.  Tiff- 
any, '15,  Chairman;  Adrienne  E.  Smith,  '23, 
Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12,  Adrienne  Fontaine 
Caron,  '23,  Margaret  Rix  Cole,  '26,  Helen  E. 
White,  '27. 

Miss  Tiffany  welcomed  the  Class  of  1928 
into  the  Association  and  its  president,  Helen 
Cole,  responded  very  graciously. 

Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  reported 
$1,838.59  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Caro- 
lne  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund.  This  report 
was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
given  by  Miss  Potter,  was  accepted. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  money  presented 
by  the  Class  of  1899  and  reported  that  she 
had  invested  it.  She  also  referred  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Association. 

Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  called  at- 
tention to  the  Leaves  and  wished  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  would  subscribe. 

The  business  meeting  adjourned  with  this 
appeal. 

The  Class  of  1878,  represented  by  Alice 
Dunsmore  Van  Flarlingen  and  Alice  Linscott 
Hall,  gave  $50.00  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 
The  Alumnae  presented  each  of  these  gradu- 


ates with  a  beautiful  corsage  of  yellow  roses 
in  honor  of  their  fiftieth  anniversary.  Mrs. 
Van  Harlingen  in  thanking  the  Association 
said  that  the  Lasell  Leaves  were  started  in 
her  time  and  that  Lasell  was  the  first  private 
school  to  introduce  home  economics,  having 
but  six  members  all  told  in  the  opening  classes. 
She  hoped  that  recent  graduates  would  always 
be  as  loyal  to  each  other  as  they  had  been, 
for  not  once  during  the  fifty  years  have  they 
failed  to  exchange  their  annual  greetings. 

Mrs.  Flail  seconded  Mrs.  Van  Harlingen's 
tribute  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  also  spoke 
of  the  enduring  influence  of  the  fine  teachers 
of  their  day. 

The  class  of  1918  gave  a  few  interesting 
statistics  with  regard  to  their  class  and  sang 
an  appropriate  song  about  their  tenth  reunion. 

Seven  members  of  1913  were  back  celebrat- 
ing their  twenty-fifth  reunion. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hills  Leeds,  '61,  was  present 
and  mentioned  with  much  honor. 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  Class  of  1923 
were  at  Lasell  celebrating  their  fifth  reunion 
and  this  number  included  the  class  baby, 
Master  Robert  Simes. 

Other  celebrating   classes  were  mentioned. 

Mildred  Pierce  Fuller,  '06,  very  lovingly 
referred  to  Miss  Potter's  twenty-five  wonder- 
ful years  at  Lasell.  She  emphasized  the  love 
that  all  the  girls,  old  and  new,  had  for  Miss 
Potter  and  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  of 
exquisite  roses  and  lilies-of-the-valley  and  a 
generous  check  as  a  token  of  their  affection. 
Miss  Potter,  taken  by  surprise,  responded  as 
graciously  as  is  her  usual  custom  and  ex- 
pressed her  great  appreciation. 

Dr.  Winslow  presented  a  dream  picture  of 
the  Lasell  of  the  future.  He  had  tentative 
plans  at  the  meeting  and  went  over  them  care- 
fully. He  stated  that  the  Endowment  Fund 
was  building  up  rapidly  and  stated  that  he 
had  received  two  or  three  large  checks  which 
greatly  swelled  the  Fund. 

Special  reference  was  made  to  the  recent 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of 
Millbury,  Massachusetts,  given  in  memory  of 
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their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner,  '10. 

Messages  were  voted  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Brag- 
don  and  Mrs.  Cushing. 

The  newly-elected  officers  were  introduced- 

The  meeting  adjourned  and  a  delightful 
half  hour  was  spent  in  renewing  old  friend- 
ships. 

The  Class  of  1923  celebrated  its  fifth  re- 
union in  royal  style.  A  few  of  us  were  back 
for  the  Senior  Reception  at  Woodland.  Then 
we  decided  to  hold  a  reunion  banquet  Mon- 
day noon. 

Accordingly,  Monday  found  nineteen  of  us, 
including  our  class  baby,  Bobbie  Simes,  at 
Nan's  Kitchen  where  old  ties  were  renewed 
and  recent  news  discussed. 

On  Class  Night  twenty-two  dined  at  Brag- 
don  Hall.  We  had  a  special  table  appropri- 
ately decorated  with  Twenty-Three's  colors — ' 
purple  and  white.  Small  purple  and  white 
bow-knots  with  '23  on  them  made  by  the  As- 
sistant Life  Secretary,  were  distributed  and 
many  songs  were  sung. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  tent  a  class  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Practice  Kitchen.  Much 
business  was  taken  care  of.  A  telegram  of 
greetings  was  sent  to  our  absent  President, 
Louise  Puckett  Neill. 

Tuesday  morning  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  girls  at  the  Alumnae  meeting.  An  honor 
was  conferred  upon  us  by  the  election  of  our 
Assistant  Life  Secretary,  Adrienne  Smith,  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  pro  tern  of  the  Associ- 
ation. We  had  our  Class  Baby  with  us  at 
the  meeting  and  created  quite  a  sensation  when 
he  was  held  up. 

We  parted  at  the  luncheon,  firmly  resolved 
to  be  back  in  1933  for  our  tenth  and  next 
big  reunion.     Those  back  this  year  were : 

Florence   Boehmcke    Simes,    Lucy   Kellogg, 


Dorothy  Carey  Carter,  Nance  Millspaugh, 
Margaret  Bullock  Reed,  Dorothy  Merwin 
Brown,  Ruth  Hopkins,  Helen  Hinshaw 
Toohey,  A.  Louise  Wooley,  Anna  C.  Bullock, 
Jean  Merrick,  Betty  Neal  Odenweller,  Anne 
Daugherty,  Mabel  Gleason  Fletcher,  Antoinette 
Merritt  Bromley,  Arline  Allsopp,  Josephine 
Curry  Warren,  Carolyn  Colton  Avery,  Isabelle 
Whitcomb  Jackson,  Ruth  Hight  Guild,  Mer- 
cedes Rendell,  Adrienne  E.  Smith. 

THE  MICHIGAN  LASELL  CLUB 

"The  Lasell  Club  of  Michigan  held  its  sev- 
enth meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  College  Club 
in  Detroit  Wednesday,  April  26.  There  were 
seventeen  members  present. 

"The  luncheon  was  followed  by  motion  pic- 
tures of  Lasell  activities  during  the  past  two 
years. 

"We  were  glad  to  have  a  letter  of  greeting 
from  Dr.  Winslow." 

The  secretary's  report  was  heard  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year  : 

President — Lucille  Barry,  '26;  Vice-Presi- 
dent— Katherine  Rice  Broock,  '20;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer — Irene  Stroh,   1911-1912. 

Those  present  were :  Agnes  Erdman  Guider, 
1911-1911,  Ethelwyn  Vandeveer,  1925-1926; 
Lucille  Barry,  '26;  Marion  Fitch,  '26;  Irene 
Bezner  Dewey,  1911-1913;  Helen  Warner 
Gankler,  '18;  Florence  Jones  Allen,  '12;  Kath- 
erine Rice  Broock,  '20;  Norma  Erdman,  1917- 
1917;  Lurella  Krentler,  1908-1910;  Cora 
Nicholson  Gray,  1910-1911;  Florence  Evans 
Valpey,  '15;  Ruth  Lapham  Hubbard,  1917- 
1918;  Irene  Stroh,  1911-1912;  Lucy  Aldrich 
Berston,  TO;  Edessa  Warner  Slocum,  1910- 
1911. 
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The  Heffernan  Press 

SPENCER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Willing  and  Capable 
Printing  Service 

Backed  by  Experience  and 

Mechanical  Equipment  That 

Make  It  Possible 


Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines. 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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PURITY  ICE" 


"All  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be" 
Telephone  Centre  Newton  0069 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SIXES 


WHIPPET 
FOURS— SIXES 


Telephone  West  Newton  1002 

T.  F.  MELODY  CO. 

TAXI  SERVICE 
253  Auburn  Street 


FIRESTONE 
TIRES   AND   TUBES 


TEXACO 
GAS,  OILS  AND   GREASES 


Shampooing  Marcel  Waving 

Facials  French  Curling 

Manicuring  Finger  Waving 

AUBURNDALE 

HAIRDRESSING  SHOPPE 

2086A  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Tel.  W.  N.  2317-W 

Scalp  Treatment  Water  Waving 

Nestle  Circulene  Permanent  Waving 

Boulevard  Cafeteria  and  Cafe 


HOME  COOKING 

2080-2082  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Furnishings 
Fancy  Goods  and  Notions 

C.  A.  DONOVAN 
DRY  GOODS 

345  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

"If  We  Made  It,  It's  Right" 

Class  Rings  Class  Pins 

Medals  Prize  Cups 

Fraternity  Pins 

73  TREMONT  ST. 

Boston,   Mass. 

Tel.  West  Newton  0396 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

2120  Commonwealth  Avenue 

AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon       Afternoon  Tea       Dinner 

12,2  3-5  6-7 

Orders  taken  for  Home  Cookery 

Gifts,  Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Toys,  Etc. 

Gifts,    Handkerchiefs,   Greeting   Cards, 

Lending  Library,  Stationery, 

Hemstitching 

ISOLDE  GIFT  SHOP 

428  Lexington  Street 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  W.  N.  2458-M 

Johnson  &  Keyes  Express  Co. 

Daily  Express 
Auburndale,  W.  Newton — Boston 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

436   LEXINGTON   ST.,    AUBURNDALE 


Store   Tel.   West   Newton    1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.  RIGGS,  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

2098  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60    CENTRAL    ST.,    WELLESLEY 

Week  Days,  11  A.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
Sundays,      5.30  P.  M.  until  7.30  P.  M. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS 
OF  QUALITY 

Dwyer,  Pearce  &  Fogg 

25  Temple  Place 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Third  Floor                                  Over  Wethem's 

ENGRj 

Class  In 
May 

IV ED  STATIONERY 

FOR  EVERY  USE 

vitations,  Announcements 
We  Show  You  Samples? 

y  ^ "^ 

^ 

'<a^ 

\ 

Jr 

K 

f- 

57  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 

Engravers     Stationers 

Mass. 
Printers 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Builders    HARDWARE    General 

Mechanics'     Tools,     Automobile,      Sundries, 
!                Electrical  Appliances,  Fine  Cutlery 

160  FEDERAL  STREET,  Boston 
Telephone  Liberty  8552 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Everything    Pertaining    to    Athletics 
for  Girls 

TENNIS                                                                                     GOLF 
ARCHERY                                                                       LACROSSE 
FIELD    HOCKEY                                                         SWIMMING 
CAMPING                                HIKING                              SKATING 
AND  ALL  OUTDOOR   SPORTS 

Camp   Outfits   and   Sports   Clothing  on   our 

Second  Floor 

(Send  for  Catalogue) 

344    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON 

ABBOTT'S  CASH  MARKET 

Provisions,  Groceries  and  Fish 

261  Auburn  Street 
Tel.  2162  West  N. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IF  you  have  company  and  want   the  best 
Call  Abbott's  Market 

An   Exchange  of  Photographs   Keeps 
the  Friendships  Close 

Portraits  of  Character 

THE  SIKES  STUDIO 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

PHONE    WEST    NEWTON    2104                   STUDIO    AT 

FOR    APPOINTMENT                 205   AUBURNDALE    AVE. 

AT  WELLESLEY  INN 

"When  dreary  without 
'Tis  cheery  within." 

E.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHOENIX  HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 
ROOM  FURNISHINGS 

PATRONIZE      OUR      ADVERTISERS 
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Hood's  Old  Fashioned  Ice 
Cream  Makes  Our  Col- 
lege Ices  Best 

Try  One  at 

THE  ELLIOT  W.  KEYES 

PHARMACY 

Ralph  E.  Keyes,  Reg.  Pharm. 

TAYLOR  BLOCK 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


ATLANTIC     PIPE     AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE 

Valves   and   Fittings   for 
Steam,    Gas    and    Water 

100  FRIEND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MARY  G.  MORRISON 

The  Gift  Shop  Charming 


24  GROVE  ST.        WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
Next  door  to  Hotel  Waban 


Compliments  of 


DANGELMAYERS' 


GOWNS-  HOODS -CAPS 

For  All  Degrees 

Superior  Workmanship  and  Selec- 
tive Materials  at  Lowest  Prices 

Class  Orders,  Our  Specialty 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

Est.  1832  College  Dept. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

AUBURNDALE  FOOD 
SHOP 


L.  J.  CAMPBELL 


FORT  HILL  PAPER  CO. 

145  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 

SCIENCE    CREATES    A    NEW    FASHION 
"THE   RAIN-PAK" 

Rain-Pak  is  an  absolutely  rainproof  coat  and 
hat  cover  folded  in  a  package  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  vanity  case  or  pocket,  and 
retails   at  25c. 


Hosiery — Underwear — Corsets 

Furnishings   for    Men,    Women,    Children 
Infant's  Wear 


(Eh?  (Slnbp 


Our  Hosiery  Department — new,  seasonable, 
distinctive — At  prices  as  low  or  lower  than 
elsewhere,  don't  waste  time  shopping.  The 
Globe  has  just  the  shade  you  want. 

451  Moody  Street,  near  Chestnut 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Look  for  the  Red  Sign 
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SWAN,  NEWTON  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN 

BEEF           PORK           LAMB            VEAL 

POULTRY 

18  AND  20  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 

30  and  32  North  Street 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

Telephones  Richmond  1707—1708 

Fountain  Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 

Desk  Sets 

Ring  Binders 

Engraving                          Die  Stamping 
Fine  Stationery 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  USING 

C  A RM  OTE 

Paints             Varnishes             Enamels 

Colorite— Straw  Hat  Finish 

Colorite  Fabric  Dye 

A  Wash  or  Fast  Dye  for  Cotton, 

Slk  or  Wool 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

crass  ana  -Lieauier  iNovemes 
Office  Furniture 

Coward  Auto  Supply  Co. 

903  Boylston  St. 
Ken.  4181—4182                     BOSTON,  MASS. 

RADIO 

Atwater  Kent               Crosby              Radiola 

AUTO   SUPPLIES 

Miller  and  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes 

Oil,   Greases,    Electric   Appliances 

Discount  to  Lasell  Students 

THDRPft  Martin 

COMPANY 

66 

STATIONERS 

Franklin   Street,   Boston  9,   M 

ass. 
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A  Smiling  Cook 

IS  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEARNED 
THE  ART  OF   SUCCESS— IN 
FACT    A    RUMFORD    COOK. 
ARE  YOU  ALWAY  SUCCESS- 
FUL ON  BAKING  DAY?    ARE 
YOUR    CAKES    LIGHT    AND 
SPONGY,    AND     YOUR     BIS- 
CUITS WHITE  AND  FLAKY? 
IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
WITH 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

'New  England's  Own" 

packers  and  producers 
of  fine  foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Ba- 
con,   Sausages,    Poultry,    Game,    Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils — Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked   Fish — Fruits   and   Vegetables — 
Preserves  and  Canned  Foods. 

BATCHELDER    &    SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,   North   and  North   Centre   Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7    Willow    St.,    Lynn,    Mass.— Breakers    2365 
101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.— Liberty  4265, 

SHATTUCK  &  JONES 

INCORPORATED 

FRESH  FISH 

152-154  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON 

Compliments  of 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company 
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